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CHAPTBE  XXX. 

CIVITA  WYJCCmK.— CENTUM  CELLX. 

Ad  Centmnoellas  forti  defleidmiiB  Anstro ; 

TnnqinUA  pappes  in  Btaticae  sedent. 
MolibuB  ssquorenm  conduditur  amphitheatmmy^ 

Angnstoeque  aditiu  insula  fftcta  tegit ; 
AttoUit  geminaB  tcmes,  bifidoque  meatOy 

Fsadbus  aretatis  pandit  utmmqae  UttuB. 
Neo  poHuiase  satis  lazo  navalia  porta, 

Ne  TBga  yd  tatas  yentilet  aora  rates. 
Interior  medias  sinus  invitatus  in  aedes 

Instabilem  fixis  a&a  neseit  aquis. 

Rumuus.!:.  J  «•' 

Whoeyeb  has  approached  the  Eternal  City  from  the  sea 
must  admit  the  fidelity  of  the  above  picture.  As  Civita 
Vecchia  -was  1400  years  since,  so  is  it  now.  The  artificial 
island,  with  its  twin-towers  at  the  mouth  of  the  port ;  the 
long  moles  stretching  out  to  meet  it ;  the  double  passage, 
narrowed  almost  to  a  closing  of  the  jaws ;  the  amphi- 
theatre of  water  within,  orerhung  b^f^e  houses  of  the 
town,  and  sheltered  firom  every  wind — ^will  be  at  once 
recognised.  It  would  seem  to  have  remained  in  %talu 
quo  ever  since  it  was  built  by  Trajan.     Yet  the  original 
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town  'was  almost  utterly  destroyed  by  the  Saracens 
in  the  ninth  century ;  but  when  rebuilt,  the  disposition  of 
the  port  was  presenred,  by  raising  the  moles^  quay,  and 
fortress  on  the  ancient  foundations,  which  are'  still  visible 
beneath  them.^ 

It  ia  possible,  in  ancient  time%  when  the  ruler  of  the 
world  made  it  his  chosen  re&eat,  and  adoroed  it  with  his 
own  yirtues  and  the  simple  graces  of  his  court,  that  Cen- 
tum Cellae  may  have  been,  as  Pliny  found  it,  ^  a  right 
pleasant  place  " — locus  perjticundus.^  Now,  it  is  a  paradise 
to  none  \)\A  facchini  and  doganieri.  What  more  wearisome 
than  the  dull,  dirty  town  of  Civita  Yecchia  ?  and  what 
traveller  does  not  pray  for  a  speedy  deUverance  from  this 
den  of  thieves,  of  whom  Gasperoni,  though  most  renowned, 
is  not  the  most  accomplished  %  Civita  is  like  '^  love,  war, 
and  hunting,"  according  to  the  proverb — ^it  is  more  easy  to 
find  the  way  in,  than  the  way  out.  You  enter  the  gates, 
whether  on  the  land  or  sea-side,  without  even  a  demand  for 
your  passport ;  but  to  leave  them,  you  must  pass  through 
the  hands  of  a  score  of  custom-house  officers — ^a  fingering 
which  tends  neither  to  brighten  the  countenance  nor  to 
smooth  the  temper.  This  is  owing  to  Civita  being  a 
free  port — a  privilege  which,  in  conjunction  with  steam- 
traffic,  renders  it  the  only  thriving  town  in  the  Papal 
State,  pre-eminently — till  the  quickening  sun  of  Pius  IX. 
rose  upon  it — ^the  land  of  stagnation. 

It  does  not  appear  that  an  Etruscan  town  occupied  this 
site.    Yet  rehcs  of  that  antiquity  are  preserved  here,  some 

^  lliere  ue  other  remains  of  the  um  in  bnmxe  now  in  the  Gregoriaa 

Roman  town  on  the  ■hore  without  the  Mnflenm,  which,  thon^  of  the  time  of 

walls ;  and  the  aqueduct  which  supplies  Trajan,  is  said  to  <*  surpass  perhaps  in 

the  town  with  water  is  said  to  be  erected,  beauty  all  ancient  works  in  this  metal 

fiir  the  most  part,  on  the  ruins  of  that  with  wfaioh  we  an  acquainted.**  BolL 

eonstmcted  bj  Trajaa.    On  the  shore,  Inst  1837,  p.  5. 

at  this  spot,  was  disooTored  that  colossal  *  Plin.  Epist  VT.  31. 
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in  the  Town-hall,  mostly  from  Corneto,^  and  some  in  the 
house  of  Signer  Ouglielmi,  an  extensiye  proprietor  of  land 
in  the  Roman  Maremma^^  besides  a  collection  of  rases, 
bronzes,  and  other  portable  articles  in  the  shop  of  Signer 
Bucd,  in  the  Piazza^  whom  I  can  highly  recommend  for 
his  uprightness  and  moderate  charges. 

Three  miles  from  Civita  Yecchia^  on  the  road  to  Cometo, 
at  a  spot  called  Cava  della  ScagUa^  Etruscan  tombs  haye 
been  opened,^  which  seem  to  have  belonged  to  the  neigh- 
bouring Algae,  though  that  place  is  known  to  us  only  as  a 
Boman  station.^  Its  site  is  marked  by  Torre  Nuova^  on 
the  sea  shore,  three  miles  from  Civita.^  The  country  tra- 
versed on  the  way  to  Cometo  is  a  desert  of  undulating 
heath,  overrun  with  lentiscus,  myrtle,  and  dwarf  cork-trees — 


*  ThcBe  hftTe  been  plaoed  here  only 
eiiioe  1843 ;  and  conaiflt  of  saroophagi 
of  ma^ro  with  leeombent  figures  on  the 
fide,  recently  found  in  the  Montarozzi ; 
and  half  a  dozen  female  heads  in  stone, 
painted  in  imitation  of  Hfe,  and  yery 
Egyptian  in  eharaeier.  Besides  these, 
there  are  sundry  Roman  cippi  and 
monamental  tableti^  among  which  will  be 
foond  the  names  of  Pompeios  and  C»- 
sennins — ^fiunilies  of  Tarqninii,  as  has 
been  already  shown  (Vol.  I.  pp.  307, 
368) — ^Vetoziiis,  which  answers  to  the 
Veltfaor  in  the  Grotta  delle  Iscrizioni 
(VoL  I.  p.  340)— «nd  sereral  milestones, 
probably  of  the  Via  Anrdia. 

^  The  collection  in  the  house  of  Signer 
CkigHehni  is  eompased  of  articles  found 
upon  his  own  lands.  One  of  the  most 
remarkable  objects  is  an  urn  of  fiei0i9, 
found  near  Montalto,  hi  1840.  It  is  in 
the  form  of  a  little  temple,  supported  on 
Ionic-like  columns,  with  a  moulded  door- 
way at  one  end,  and  a  male  figure,  in 
rdief ,  holding  a  wand  and  polero,  at  the 
other — ^probably  representing  the  de- 
whoee   name   is  inscribed    in 


Etruscan  eharactera  around  him.  In  the 
opposite  tympanum  is  a  human  head  set 
in  a  flower ;  and  the  angles  of  the 
pediments  rest  on  lions'  headk  MicaU, 
Mon.  Ined.  pp.  403 — 7,  tav.  LIX. 

*  Excavations  were  made  here  in  1880 
by  Signer  Bucd,  but  with  no  great  suc- 
cess. His  attention  was  drawn  to  the 
spot  by  a  Figaro  of  Gyita  Vecchia,  who, 
fifteen  years  preyious,  had  found  there 
a  shoe  of  bronze,  which  he  had  esteemed 
of  no  Yalue,  till  a  foreigner  entering  his 
shop,  seized  upon  it  and  carried  it  off, 
leaving  a  napoleon  in  the  palm  of  the 
astonished  barber. 

*  Mentioned  in  the  Maritime  Itinerary. 
Ut  aupra.  Vol.  I.  p.  388. 

f  Three  miles  to  the  north-east  of 
CiTita  Tecchia,  on  the  road  to  the  Alln- 
miere,  are  the  Bagni  di  Ferrata,  the  hot 
springs  kuded  by  RntiKus  (I.  249)  as 
the  Themud  Tanri,  and  identical  with 
the  '^Aquenses  oognomine  Taurini," 
mentioned  by  Pliny  (III.  8)  in  his  cata- 
logue of  Roman  Colonies  in  Etmria, 
which  has  inconsiderately  been  referred 
to  Acquapendente.    See  VoL  I.  p.  601. 
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the  haunt  of  the  wild  boar  and  roe-bucL®  Cometo  is  so 
easy  of  access,  the  thirteen  miles  from  Civita  Vecchia  are 
so  rapidly  accomplished,  that  the  traveller  who  enters  the 
Papal  State  by  that  port,  should  make  a  point  of  visiting 
the  painted  tombs  of  the  Montarozzi,  which  will  open  to 
him  clearer  and  more  comprehensive  views  of  the  early 
civilization  of  Italy  than  he  can  derive  on  any  other  site, 
and  which  form  an  excellent  introduction  to  the  workj^  of 
ancient  art  in  Rome. 


'  About  half-way,  or  before  reaching  are  ioid  to  be  tombs  and  fragments  of 
Le  Mole,  a  little  to  the  right  of  the  road,  ancient  walling;  but  I  have  had  no 
is  a  spot  called  Piano  d*Organo,  where      opportunity  of  verifying  this  report. 


APPENDIX  TO  CHAPTER  XXX- 


The  ancient  sites  on  this  coast,  between  Rome  and  Centum  Cells,  are 
thus  giyen,  with  their  distances,  bj  the  Itineraries : — 


Amtoniiib  Itinbrabt. 

Pbutinobbian  Tablb. 

{ViaAwdia.) 

(Via  AureUa.) 

Roma 

Roma 

Lorium 

xn. 

Lorio 

XII. 

AdTurres 

X. 

Bebiana 

_— 

Pyi?os 

XII. 

Alsium 

VI. 

Castram  Novum 

VIII. 

Pyrgos 

X. 

Centum  Cellas 

V. 

Punicum 
Castro  Novo 

V. 

villi. 

MARinMB  Itinbbabt. 

Centum  Cellis 

IIII. 

Roma 

In  Portum                  XVIIII. 

Amothbb  Mabitxmb  Ittnbrabt. 

Fregenas 

vniL 

Portus  August! 

Alrium 

villi. 

Pyrgos 

XXXVIII. 

AdTurres 

iiii. 

Panapionem 

III. 

Pyi-gos 

XII. 

Castrum  Novum 

VII. 

Castarum  Novum 

VIII. 

Centum  Cellas 

V. 

Centum  Cellas 

VIII. 

CHAPTER  XXXI. 


SANTA  MARINELLA.— PraVJC7raf. 


I  wandered  tfaroagh  the  wrecks  of  dajs  depMrted, 
Far  by  the  desolated  shore. 

Shxllbt.  ^*^  I  ^'^^'  ...'»'•♦     C/f' Si -./o 

Few  roads  in  Italy  are  more  frequented,  and  none  are 
more  generally  uninteresting,  than  that  from  Civita 
Vecchia  to  Rome.  He  who  approaches  the  Eternal  City 
for  the  first  time,  has  his  whole  soul  absorbed  in  her — ^in 
recollections  of  her  ancient  glories,  or  in  hvely  concep- 
tions of  her  modem  magnificence.  He  heeds  not  the 
objects  on  the  road  as  he  winds  along  the  desert  shore,  or 
over  the  more  desolate  undulations  of  the  Campagna,  save 
when  here  and  there  a  ruined  bridge  or  crumbling  tower, 
in  melancholy  loneliness,  serves  to  rivet  his  attention  more 
fixedly  on  the  past.  How  should  he  ?  He  has  Coriolanus, 
Scipio,  Cicero,  Horace,  and  a  thousand  togaed  phantoms 
before  his  eyes;  or  the  dome  of  St.  Peter's  swells  in 
his  perspective,  and  the  treasured  glories  of  the  Vatican  and 
the  Capitol  are  revealed  to  his  imagination.  The  scattered 
towers  along  the  coast,  to  his  view  are  simply  so  many 
preventive  stations  or  forts,  and,  with  the  inns  by  the 
way-side,  are  mere  mile-stones — ^indices  of  the  distance  he 
has  travelled  and  has  yet  to  travel,  ere  he  attain  the  desire 
of  his  eyes.  And  truly,  as  £sur  as  intrinsic  beauty  is  con- 
cerned, it  would  be  difficult  to  find  in  Italy  a  road  more 
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unattractive,  more  bleak,  dreary,  and  desolate ;  and  to  one 
just  making  an  acquaintance  with  that  land  of  &med  ferti- 
lity and  beauty,  as  so  many  do  at  Civita  Yecchia,  nothing 
can  be  more  disappointing.  Moreover,  it  is  the  road  to 
Eome,  and  is  therefore  to  be  hurried  over  with  all  possible 
speed  of  diligence  or  vettura.  Yet  are  there  spots  on  this 
road  full  of  interest,  both  for  their  history,  associated  with 
that  of  Rome,  and  for  the  relics  they  yet  contain  of  the 
past ;  and  the  traveller  whose  curiosity  has  been  some- 
what allayed,  and  who  can  look  from  the  Imperial  City  to 
objects  around  her,  wiQ  find  along  this  desert  sandy  shore, 
or  among  the  low  bleak  hills  inland,  sites  where  he  may 
linger  many  a  deUghtfiil  hour  in  contemplation  of  ''the 
wrecks  of  days  departed/* 

Two  miles  and  a  half  fi^om  Civita  Vecchia,  by  the  road- 
side, near  a  tower  called  Prima  Torre,  are  two  large 
barrows,  which,  from  a  slight  excavation  a  few  yeaxs  since, 
are  thought  to  give  promise  of  valuable  sepulchral  fiuiiitTure. 

About  five  miles  from  Civita  Vecchia,  the  soUtary  tower 
of  Chiaruccia  marks  the  site  of  Castrum  Novmn,  a  Roman 
station  on  the  Via  Aureha.  All  we  know  of  it  is  that  it 
was  a  colony*  on  this  coast,'  and  that,  with  other  neigh- 
bouring colonies,  it  reluctantly  fiimished  its  quota  to  the 
fleet  which  was  despatched  in  the  year  563  (b.c.  191)* 


>  lav.  XXXVI.  3 ;  Plin.  III.  8 ;  PtoL 
Geog.  p.  68,  ed.  Bert 

s  Mela.  11. 4. 

*  Lit.  loc  cit.  The  Castrom  Inui  of 
VirgU  (iEn.  VI.  776),  which  wm  on  the 
eoMt  of  Latiam,  seems  to  have  been 
confounded  by  Servius  (ad  loc.)  and  by 
Rutilius  (I.  232)  with  this  Castrum 
KoTum  in  Etmria — the  former  a  place 
of  great  antiquity,  the  latter  probably 
only  of  Roman  times.  But  MtiDer 
(Etniak.  III.  3,  7)  tfahiks  from  RotiUus' 


mention  of  an  ancient  figure  of  Inuos 
over  a  gate  at  Castrum  on  this  ooast^ 
that  the  god  may  have  been  worshipped 
at  both  sites.  Inuus  was  a  pastoral  deity, 
equivalent  to  Fan,  or  Faunns,  says  Ser- 
vius. Hol8tenius(AnnotadCluverp.35) 
and  Mannert  (Geog.  p.  375)  took  St» 
Marinella  for  Castrum  Novum,  though 
Cluver  (II.  p.  488)  had  previously  indi- 
cated the  ruins  at  Torre  di  Chiaruccia 
to  be  the  site— an  opinion  which  is  now 
univerBBlly  admitted  to  be  correct 
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against  Antiochus  the  Great  In  the  time  of  Eutilius  it 
was  in  utter  ruin — absumptum  JltActuque  et  tempore.^ 

Two  miles  and  a  half  beyond  the  road  crosses  the 
shoulder  of  a  low  headland,  on  which  stand  a  few  buUdings. 
This  promontory  half  embraces  a  tiny  bay,  with  some 
ruins  of  a  Roman  mole  or  breakwater.  A  few  fishing- 
boats  are  drawn  up  on  the  beach ;  the  half-draped  tawny 
fishermen  are  sitting  beneath  their  shade,  mending  their 
nets ;  and  two  or  three  similar  craft,  with  their  latteen 
sails  glistening  like  snow  in  the  sunbeams,  are  gUding 
with  swan-like  motion  over  the  blue  waters.  The  hamlet 
is  called  Santa  Marinella,  and  is  supposed  to  mark  the  site 
of  Punicum,  a  station  on  the  Via  Aurelia.*  A  few  furlongs 
beyond,  in  a  field  by  the  road-side,  are  many  traces  of 
Roman  habitation,  probably  marking  the  site  of  a  villa. 
Here  on  the  shore  are  a  couple  of  ancient  bridges  standing  in 
picturesque  ruin  near  the  road,  and  marking  the  course 
of  the  Via  Aurelia  along  the  coast.  Excavations  have 
been  made  of  late  years  in  this  neighbourhood  by  the 
Duchess  of  Sermoneta,  and  many  remains  of  Roman 
magnificence  have  been  brought  to  light.^ 

Were  the  traveller  now  to  retrace  his  steps  from  Sta 
Marinella  for  about  a  mile  towards  Civita  Yecchia,  and 
cross  the  heath  to  the  extremity  of  the  range  of  hills 


<  Rtttil,  I.  227. 

*  Pnnlcnm  is  mentkmed  only  by  the 
Pentingerum  TftUe.  Nibby  (Dintond 
di  Roma,  II.  p.  313)  thinks  it  moBt  hayo 
taken  its  name  from  some  pomegranate 
(fliolum  pumeum)  which  flooriahed  here, 
or  from  some  heraldic  device  of  this 
diameter ;  but  it  is  more  likely  to 
have  arisen  from  the  association  of 
the  plaee  with  the  Carthaginians,  as 
Lanzi  (Saggio,  II.  p.  61)  suggests, 
darer  (H.  p.  497)  thinks  it  identical 


with  the  Panapio  of  the  Maritime  Itine- 
rary. 

*  In  the  winter  of  1837,  on  the  shores 
of  the  little  bay,  were  found  remains  of 
baths  and  other  buildings,  with  mosaic 
payementSp  together  with  a  singular 
column,  and  a  beautiful  statue  of  Me- 
leager,  now  in  the  Museum  of  Berlin. 
Mon.  Ined.  Inst  III.  tav.  LVIII.  For 
further  notices,  see  Bull.  Inst  1 838,  p.  1 ; 
1839,  p.  85  ;  1840,  p.  115  ;  Ann.  Inst 
1843,p.237,  e^M^. 
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which  here  rise  from  the  coast,  he  would  find  some 
remains  of  &r  prior  antiquity  to  those  at  Santa  Marinella^ 
and  which  prove  the  existence  of  a  long-forgotten  Etruscan 
town  or  fortress  on  this  spot.  Let  him  ask  for  the 
"Puntone  del  Castrate,"  or  "Sito  della  Guardiola^''  and  he 
may  obtain  a  guide  at  the  little  osteria  of  Santa  MarineUa. 
I  know  not  what  induced  the  Duchess  of  Sermoneta  to 
conunence  eibavations  on  this  site.  No  traces  of  sepulchres 
are  now  visible.  More  than  once  have  I  wandered  long 
over  the  heathy  crag-strewn  ground  at  the  foot  of  these 
hills,  vainly  seeking  vestiges  of  a  necropolis.  It  is  certain, 
however,  that  here  have  been  discovered  many  tombs  of 
a  remarkable  character,  unlike  any  I  have  yet  described ; 
being  rude  chambers  hollowed  in  the  rock,  lined  with 
rough  slabs,  and  roofed  in  either  by  a  single  large  cover- 
stone,  or  by  two  slabs  resting  against  each  other,  gable- 
wise— extremely  similar,  as  far  as  I  can  learn  from  the 
description,  to  those  still  to  be  seen  at  Satumia.  There  is 
some  analogy  also  to  the  tombs  of  Magna  Grsacia,  and  yet 
more  to  the  cromlechs  of  our  own  land,  and  other  parts  of 
Europe  and  of  the  East  The  Egyptian  character  of  the 
furniture  they  contained  confirms  their  high  antiquity.^ 


7  Theee  tombs  were  fannd  in  1840. 
The  slabs  which  lined  them  were,  some 
calcareous,  some  Yolcanic,  partly  hewn, 
partly  rough,  but  always  put  together  so 
as  to  present  a  tolerably  even  surface. 
A  single  massiye  slab  often  lined  each  of 
the  three  side^waUs  of  the  tomb,  and  a 
fourth,  leaning  against  the  front,  closed 
the  doorway.  Sometimes  the  tombs  had 
two  chambers,  the  outer  of  which  served 
as  a  restibule.  They  contained  benches, 
or  sepulchral  couches,  of  rock.  Abeken 
thinks  that  these  gable-roofed  tombs, 
from  their  resemblance  to  guard-houses, 
may  hare  suggested  to  the  peasantry 
the  name  of  Ia  Guardiola,  conferred  on 


this  ate.  Oyer  every  tomb  rose  a 
tumulus,  of  which  Abeken  saw  few  or 
no  traces;  but  he  says  that  the  most 
remarkable  feature  was  a  ctmicttZtM,  or 
passage,  lined  with  slabs,  surrounding 
one  of  these  tombs ;  and  he  thinks  it 
served  to  separate  the  sacred  space  of 
the  sepulchre  from  the  suirounding  soil, 
or  to  prevent  one  tomb  from  interfering 
with  another.  It  bears  great  analogy 
to  the  trench  cut  in  the  rock  round  the 
conical  tomb  at  Bieda.  See  Vol.  I. 
p.  27 1 .  Among  the  sepulchral  furniture 
was  found  an  tUabaxtruan.  with  hiero- 
glyphics. Abeken,  Bull.  Inst  1840, 
p.  113,  et  teq.;  Ann.  Inst  1841,  p.  SI  ; 
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Abeken  speaks  of  a  huge  tumulus  rising  in  ihe  midst  of 
these  tombs.  This,  however,  I  found  to  be  nothing  but 
the  termination  of  the  range  of  hills  which  here  sink  to 
the  coast ;  and  what  he  took  for  a  vast  sepulchre  inclosed 
by  masonry,  I  perceived  to  be  the  arx  of  an  ancient 
town,  marked  out  by  a  quadrangle  of  foundations,  almost 
level  with  the  soil ;  and  what  he  regarded  as  an  outer 
circuit  of  walls  .to  his  tumulus,  I  discovered  to  be  the 
fortifications  of  the  town  itself,  extending  a  considerable 
way  inland,  along  the  brow  of  the  hill,  till  their  vestiges 
were  lost  among  the  crags  with  which  the  ground  is 
strewn.  Traces  of  several  gates  also  I  clearly  observed ; 
and  in  more  than  one  spot  remains  of  polygonal  masonry.^ 


Mittelitafieny  pp.  239,  267.  To  this 
description  by  Abeken,  Micali  (Mon. 
Ined.  p.  356)  adds  that  the  corpses 
alwajB  lay  on  large  slabs  of  fien/rv. 
Tombs  of  this  simple  character  he  con- 
siders as  the  most  ancient  in  style,  but 
not  always  in  construction,  as  they 
must  have  continued  in  use  for  ages, 
and  probably  never  went  out  among 
the  peasantry.  He  describes  some  as 
built  up  of  many  blocks,  regularly  out 
and  smoothed,  but  without  cement 
(p.  386,  tav.  LV.). 

'  I  have  given  notices  of  this  site  in 
BulL  Inst.  1847,  pp.  51,93.  ''On  the 
summit  of  the  mound  or  tumulus,*'  says 
Abeken,  ''is  a  quadrangular  indosure 
of  wall,  about  150  pahns  one  way, 
and  180  the  other,  and  about  5  pahns 
high,  of  calcareous  blocks,  uncemented, 
topt  with  a  battlemented  parapet  of 
fyenfro.  Within  this  quadrangle  rises  a 
second,  still  higher,  at  the  very  summit 
of  the  mound;  and  though  it  has  lost 
somewhat  of  its  original  height,  still 
measures  in  parts  8  or  9  palms  high. 
The  walls  bear  traces  of  red  stucco. 
The  ground  between  the  two  indosures 
is  paved  with  marine  breccia.  The  space 


within  the  upper  quadrangle  has  been 
excavated,  and  a  sepulchral  chamber 
has  been  discovered  about  14  feet  below 
ground,  originally  lined  with  masonry, 
but  now  much  ruined.  The  entrance  to 
this  tomb  is  not  distmguiahable ;  but  it 
was  probably  connected  with  a  corridor 
or  passage  above  it,  hollowed  in  the  rock, 
bent  at  right  angles,  and  full  of  human 
bones  when  discovered.  It  seems  clear 
to  me  that  the  whole  formed  a  cemetery, 
and  perhaps  the  inclosing  walls  served 
to  support  different  stories,  rising  above 
the  sepulchral  chamber ;  a  plan  adopted 
by  the  Romans  in  the  liausolea  of 
Augustus  and  of  Hadrian,  and  in  the 
Septizonium  of  Severus."  Abeken,  Bull. 
Inst.  1840,pp.ll3— 5;andMittelitalien, 
p.  242. 

Abeken  elsewhere  (Ann.  Inst  1841, 
p.  34)  suggests  that  the  inner  and  higher 
quadrangle  of  masonry  may  have  marked 
the  area  of  a  temple,  like  that  of  the 
Capitol.  If  BO,  the  presence  of  bones  in 
the  passage,  even  supposing  (which  does 
not  appear  to  me  to  be  necessary)  that 
this  was  a  sepulchre,  is  explained  by  the 
well-known  connection  between  temples 
and  tombs. 
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Here,  then,  stood  the  town  in  whose  cemetery  the 
Duchess  of  Sermoneta  made  excavations.  What  was  its 
name  ?  We  have  no  mention  by  ancient  authors  of  any 
town  on  this  coast  between  Alsium  and  Centum  Cellsd, 
whose  site  has  not  been  determined.  That  this  was  of 
very  ancient  date,  may  be  inferred  from  the  silence  of 
Roman  writers,  as  well  as  from  the  character  of  the 
remains,  which  mark  it  as  Etruscan.  Now,  on  the  coast 
immediately  below  it  stands  the  Torre  di  Chiaruccia,  the 
Gastrum  Novum  of  antiquity;  a  name  which  manifesdy 
implies  the  existence  of  a  more  ancient  fortress,  a  Castrum 
Vetus,  in  the  neighbourhood;  which,  there  can  be  little 
doubt,  is  the  place  whose  remains  occupy  the  Puntone 
del  Castrate.^  This  may  have  fallen  into  decay  before  the 
domination  of  the  Romans,  or  it  may  have  been  destroyed 
by  them  at  the  conquest,  and  when  a  colony  was  to  be 
established,  a  fresh  site  was  chosen  on  the  coast  below, 
probably  for  convenience  sake;  or  it  may  be,  that  the 
entire  population  of  the  old  town  was  transferred  to  the 
new,  for  the  same  reasons  that  led  to  the  formation  of 
the  dupUcate  cities  of  Falerii  and  Volsinii.^** 


*  This  oonjectore  of  mine  18  confirmed 
hy  the  actual  name  of  the  site,  as  Dr. 
Bnum  suggests  (BttIL  Inst.  1847,  p.  94)— 
OatiratohemgfPTobMyf  a  mere  corrup- 
tion of  the  ancient  name.  I  am  indebted 
to  the  Cay.  Canina  for  the  information 
that  a  mosaic  discovered  a  few  years 
since  at  Sta  MarineUa,  bore  the  repre- 
sentation of  a  town  on  a  height,  which 
he  suggests  may  haye  been  this  on  tibe 
Puntone  del  Castrato.  In  the  old  fresco 
maps  in  the  galleries  of  the  Vatican, 
some  ruins  are  indicated  on  this  hdght, 
though  no  name  is  attached.  This 
shows  that  the  site  was  recognised  as 
ancient  at  the  dose  of  the  16th  century. 


when  those  maps  were  executed. 

i<i  Cramer  (Ancient  Italy,  I.  p.  208) 
supposes  that  the  Castrum  Vetus  implied 
in  ^e  Gastrum  Noyum  was  the  Castrum 
Inui  of  the  Latin  coast,  mentioned  by 
VixgU  (^n.  VI.  776),  which  Servios  (ad 
loc)  and  Rutilius  (I.  232),  on  the  other 
hand,  seem  to  confound  with  Castrum 
Noyum.  A  Castrum  is  mentioned  by 
Paterculus  (I.  14)  as  colonised  at  the 
commencement  of  the  First  Punic  War 
(cf.  Liy.  epit.  XI.) ;  but  from  the  con- 
text it  may  be  gathered  that  the  Castrum 
in  Pioenum  is  here  referred  to.  Cramer, 
p.  285. 


CHAPTER  XXXII. 


SANTA  SEVERA.— PKR^/. 


Pyrgi  Teteres. — ^Viboil. ./^-«.i X'/9r¥, 
Gnndia  oonBampsit  mcBni* tempuB  eduLr— Rutilius.1  *hiC. 

Six  miles  beyond  Santa  Marinella  is  the  fortress  of 
Santa  Severa^  standing  on  the  shore,  about  a  furlong 
from  the  high-road.  It  is  a  square  castle,  with  a  keep  at 
one  angle,  and  a  lofty  round  tower,  with  machicolated  bat- 
tlements, rising  in  the  centre.  To  the  casual  observer,  it 
has  nothing  to  distinguish  it  from  other  mediaeval  forts; 
but  if  examined  closely,  it  will  be  seen  that  its  walls  on  the 
side  of  Civita  Yecchia  are  based  on  foundations  of  far 
earlier  date,  formed  of  massive,  irregular,  polygonal  blocks, 
neatly  fitted  together  without  cement,^ — ^precisely  similar 
to  the  walls  of  Cora,  Segni,  Palestrina,  Alatri,  and  other 
ancient  towns  in  the  Latin  and  Sabine  Mountains — ^in 
short,  a  genuine  specimen  of  what  is  called  Pelasgic 
masonry.  This  wall  may  be  traced  by  its  foundations, 
often  almost  level  with  the  soil,  for  a  considerable  distance 
from  the  sea^  till  it  turns  at  right  angles,  running  parallel 
with  the  shore,  and,  ^er  a  while,  again  turns  towards  the 
sea — enclosing  a  quadrangular  space  several  times  larger 

1  Under  (he  walls  of  tiie  fortren,  tion,  m  at  Orbetello.     One  block  is 

howerer,  the  blocks  are  unbedded  in  9  fL  6  in.  long,  3  ft.  9  in.  high,  and  1  ft. 

mortar.    The  trareller   must   not   be  9  in.  thick, 
by  this,  which  is  a  modem  addi- 
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than  the  present  fort,  and  sufficiently  extensive  for  a  small 
town.*    This  is  the  site  of  "  the  ancient  PyrgL''* 

These,  and  the  sUght  remains  on  the  Puntone  del 
Castrate,  are  the  only  specimens  of  polygonal  masonry 
in  this  part  of  Etruria,  though  such  is  found  on  three 
other  sites  further  north.  The  strict  similarity  to  the 
walling  of  cities  south  and  east  of  the  Tiber,  seems  to 
imply  a  common  origin,  and  an  origin  not  Etruscan. 
Moreover,  the  position  of  this  town  in  the  plain,  scarcely 
raised  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  is  so  unlike  any  purely 
Etruscan  sites,  which  are  always  strong  by  nature  bs 
well  as  art)  and  the  materials  of  its  walls — ^limestone, 
travertine,  crag,  sandstone,  all  aqueous  formations — so  dis- 
tinguish them  from  the  volcanic  fortifications  of  the  other 
ancient  sites  in  the  southern  district  of  Etruria,  that  we  are 
led  irresistibly  to  the  conclusion  that  it  was  built  by  a  dif- 
ferent race,  or  in  a  different  age.  Now,  though  we  have 
no  express  assertion  in  ancient  writers  that  Pyrgi  itself 
was  of  Pelasgic  origin,  we  know  that  its  temple  of  Ilithyia 
was  built  by  that  people,  and  that  it  was  the  port  of 
Agylla  or  Caere*  which  was  founded  or  occupied  by  the 


*  CuiinA  (Ann.  Instil.  1840,  pp.  39, 
40)  gives  the  dimensions  as  850  by  650 
Greek  feet  Abeken  calls  it  750  by 
600  ft  (MitteUtalien,  p.  138),  which 
nearly  agrees  with  my  measurement 

>  Strabo  (V.  p.  226)  says  Pyrgi  is 
little  less  than  180  stadia  from  GravisceB, 
and  260  from  Ostia.  The  Itinerary  of 
Antoninus  describes  it  as  34  miles  from 
Rome,  which  is  the  true  distance,  and 
8  miles  from  Castrum  Novum.  The 
Blaritime  Itinerary  makes  it  34  miles 
from  Portus,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Tiber, 
16  from  AUium,  and  8  from  Castrum 
Novum.  The  Peutingerian  Table  calls 
it  10  miles  from  Alsium,  which  is  cor- 
rect, but  14  from  Castrum  Novum. 
These  discrepancies  in  the  distances  are 


of  little  oonseqfuence,  since  it  oocopies 
the  relative  position  assigned  to  it  ho- 
tween  Alsium  and  Castrum  Novum. 

*  Strabo,  V.  p.  226 ;  Diod.  Sic.  XV. 
p.  337,  ed.  Rhod.  Pyrgi  can  hardlj 
have  been  founded  originally  as  the  port 
of  Ceere,  for  it  was  50  stadia  (6^  miles) 
distant  from  that  city  (Strabo,  V.  p.  226), 
which  lay  only  4  miles  from  the  sea 
(Plin.  III.  8)  ;  and  there  can  bono  reason 
why  a  site  should  not  have  been  chosen 
for  a  port  much  nearer  the  dty,  as  there 
is  nothing  in  this  spot  to  recommend  it 
in  preference  to  any  other  part  of  the 
neighbouring  coast,  and  the  harbour  it 
once  possessed  must  have  been  entirely 
artificial.  I  think  it  much  more  probable 
that  the  earliest  structure  on  this  aite 
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same  race,®  and  we  have  Virgirs  authority  as  to  its  high 
antiquity,^  and  its  name  in  proof  of  its  Greek  origin.  So 
that  while  history  gives  us  the  strongest  presumptive 
evidence  that  Pyrgi  was  a  Pelasgic  town,  its  existing 
remains  confirming  that  evidence,  may  be  considered  deci- 
sive of  the  fact.^ 

The  small  size  of  the  town,  little  more  than  half  a  mile 
in  circuit,  as  determined  by  the  remains  of  its  walls,  is 
another  feature  which  distinguishes  it  from  all  the  Etruscan 
sites  already  described.  Yet  in  this  particular  it  quite 
agrees  with  the  description  we  have  of  Pyrgi,  as  "a  castle"  ® 
and  '^  a  small  town."  ^    It  must,  nevertheless,  have  been  a 


the  celebrated  temple,  and  that  the 
castle  spnmg  up  sdbeeqaently  to  protect 
diat  wealthy  ahrine,  and  that  the  ex- 
ifltenee  of  a  fortresB  here  determined  the 
people  of  Ceere  to  adopt  the  spot  for 
their  port,  instead  of  constructing  an- 
other on  a  more  conTenient  site.  Ganina 
(Ann.  Inst  1840, p.  87)  cites  Dionysius, 
in  sapport  of  his  opinion  that  this  temple 
was  founded  by  the  Pelaagi  at  least  two 
generations  before  the  Trojan  War. 

*  Strab.  loc.  cit;  Dionys.  Halio.  I. 
p.  16,  ed.  Sylb.;  Plin.  N.  H.  III.  8; 
Solinns,  PoL  cap.  VIII. 

*  Virgil  (Mil  X.  184)  calls  it  ancient 
CTen  in  Ihe  days  of  'iBneas ;  and  he, 
flioagfa  at  liberty  to  indnlgp  in  the  pro- 
▼erlnal  licence  of  a  poet,  was  too  good 
an  antiqnary  to  commit  a  glaring  ana- 


7  GaTaliere  Ganina  (Ann.  1840,  p.  40) 
thinks  that  as  the  site  itself  did  not 
afford  the  Pelasgic  builders  of  Pyxgi 
materials  for  the  polygonal  masonry,  to 
whi<^  they  were  accustomed,  they  cut 
the  blocks  from  the  neighbouring  moun- 
tains, now  called  Monti  del  Sasso, 
which  yield  a  calcareous  stone  naturally 
— wning  polygonal  forms.  Micali  (Men. 
Ined.  p.  373)  will  not  admit  that  tiiis  poly- 


gonal masonry  shows  a  Pelaqgic  origin, 
but  thinks  such  a  style  would  be  natn- 
raHy  adopted,  in  erery  age,  in  great 
walls,  especially  for  substructiotts,  and 
was  here  used  in  order  to  resist  the 
force  of  the  wares,  and  because  the 
oblique  stratification  of  the  mountains 
afforded  the  masses  requisite.  My  rea- 
sons for  regarding  the  polygonal  masonry 
of  Italy,  in  type  at  least  if  not  always  in 
construction,  as  Pelasgic,  will  be  giren 
in  a  future  chapter.  I  may  remark  that 
both  the  writers  cited  admit  that  a 
ektnce  was  exerted  in  this  instance. 
Indeed  it  was  not  necessary  to  go  to  the 
mountains  of  the  interior  to  find  stone 
for  building ;  and  the  variety  of  materials 
employed— all  alike  thrown  into  poly- 
gonal forma— prores  that  the  adoption 
of  that  style  in  this  case  was  not  acci- 
dental, but  intentionaL  At  Agylla, 
however,  where  the  rock  is  voloanic,  the 
Pelaqgi  seem,  if  not  in  the  city  walls — 
which  can  hardly  be  ascribed  to  them — 
at  least  in  their  tombs,  to  have  hewn  it 
into  rectangular  blocks.    See  page  29. 

>  Serv.  ad  i£n.  X.  184. 

•  RutiL  1. 224.  Strabo  also  (V.  p.  225) 
classes  it  among  the  woXixina  of  the 
Etruscan  coast. 
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place  of  considerable  importance  as  a  port^  naval  station, 
and  commercial  emporium/  and  it  was  renowned  as  the 
head-quarters  of  those  hordes  of  pirates,  who  long  made 
the  Tyrrhenians  as  dreaded  throughout  the  seas  of  Italy 
and  Greece,^  as  the  corsairs  of  Barbary  have  been  in 
modem  times. 

Much  of  the  importance  of  Pyrgi  must  have  arisen  from 
its  temple  of  Ilithyia  or  Lucina,  the  goddess  of  childbirth,' 
— ^a  shrine  so  richly  endowed  with  gold  and  silver,  and 
costly  gifts,  the  opima  spolia  of  Etruscan  piracy,  as  to 
tempt  the  cupidity  of  Dionysius  of  Syracuse,  who,  in  the 
year  of  Rome  370  (b.c.  384),  fitted  out  a  fleet  of  sixty 


1  pyrgi  was  Also  afifihixig-towii(Atbeii. 
VI.  cap.  1,  p.  224,  ed.  Caaaub.).  It  seems 
to  hare  suffered  the  usual  evils  of  a  seft- 
porty  that — ^^quBddam  oormptela  ao  de- 
mutatlo  morum" — as  Cicero  tenns  it 
(de  Rep.  II.  4) ;  for  Ludlins  (ap.  Serv. 
JEjl  X.  184)  mentioDS  the— <«8corta 
Pyrgantia." 

'  Senr.  loc.  di — '^  Hoe  castellum  no- 
bilissimum  fuit  eo  tempore,  quo  Thusci 
piraticam  exercueruBt ;  nam  illic  metro- 
polis fuit.**  The  small  size  of  Pyrgi,  as 
MUller  remarks  (Etrusk.  I.  4,  8)  is  no 
proof  against  its  importance  in  ancient 
times,  seeing  that  the  once  renowned 
ports  of  Grreeoe  astonish  the  modem 
traTeller  by  their  confined  dimensions. 

*  Rite  matures  aperire  partus 
Lenis  Ilithyia,  tuere  matres ; 
Sive  tn  Lucina  probas  Tocari 

Sen  Genitalis  I  &o. 
J?br.  aarm.i&se.  13. 

Aristotle  (GSconomic.  II.  20)  and  Po- 
lyssnus  also  (V.  ettp,  II.  21)  call  this 
goddess  Leucothea.  Niebuhr  (11.  pp. 
478,  493,  Engl,  trans.)  and  Mttller 
(Etrusk.  III.  8, 4)  call  her  Mater  Ma- 
tuta,  who  was  identified  by  the  Romans 
with  the  Leucothea  of  the  Greeks.  But 
Matuta  also  is  allied  with  Eos  or  Aurora 


(Lucret  V.  655) ;  and  Gerhard  (Gott- 
hfiiten  der  Etrusker,  pp.  9,  25)  suggests 
an  analogy  between  Uithyia-Leuootbea, 
and  the  Etruscan  Aurora,  who  was  ealU 
ed  "JTietanr  Eirusk.  Sj^egel,  I.  taL 
LXXVL  The  natural  reUtion  between 
the  goddess  of  the  dawn  and  the  goddess 
of  births  is  easily  understood ;  that  with 
a  goddess  of  the  sea,  is  not  so  evident. 
As  Leucothea  was  deemed  powerful  in 
preeerying  from  shipwreck,  and  was  the 
patron-deity  of  sailors,  it  is  an  argument 
in  her  favour  in  this  instance.  V^ere  this 
shrine  sacred  to  her,  it  would  seem  td 
imply  that  the  port  was  prior  to  the 
temple.  On  the  other  hand,  it  may  be 
said,  that  Ilithyia  being  but  one  form  of 
Jono,thegreat  goddess  of  Aigos(Hesych. 
EtXifdv(as),the  Pelasgic  colony  may  well 
have  raised  a  temple  to  her  honour — as 
did  the  Argive  colony,  called  by  Diony- 
aus(Lpp.  16, 17)  Pelasgic,  which  settled 
at  Falerii.  She  is  sometunes  called  the 
daughter  of  Juno  (Pans.  1. 18  ;  Iliad. 
XI.  271).  Homer,  however,  elsewhere, 
(Iliad.  XIX.  119)  speaks  of  this  goddess 
in  the  plural  number.  SoalsoHe^ybhius. 
For  a  new  view  of  the  derivation  of  the 
name,  vid.  Ann.  Inst  1842,  p.  95 
(Henzen.). 
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triremes,  and  attacked  Pjrgi,  ostensibly  for  the  sake  of 
repressing  its  piracies,  but  really  to  replenish  his  exhausted 
treasury.  He  surprised  the  place,  which  was  very  scantily 
garrisoned,  spoiled  the  temple  of  not  less  than  a  thousand 
talents,  and  carried  off  booty  to  the  amount  of  five  hun- 
dred more,  defeating  the  men  of  Caere,  who  came  to  its 
rescue,  and  laying  waste  their  territory.* 

This  is  all  we  know  of  Pyrgi  in  the  days  of  Etruscan 
independence.  Her  history  must  in  great  measure  be 
identical  with  that  of  Caere,  on  which  she  was  so  inti- 
mately dependent.  We  find  her  mentioned  as  a  Roman 
colony  in  the  year  563  (b.c.  191).^  It  is  evident  that 
under  the  Eoman  domination  she  lost  much  of  her  former 
importance.^  We  find  nothing  more  than  mere  statements 
or  hints  of  her  existence,^  till  in  the  fifth  century  after 
Christ  she  is  said  to  have  dwindled  fix>m  the  condition  of 
a  small  town  to  that  of  a  large  villa.®  After  that  we  hear 
no  more  of  her  as  Pyrgi,  but  find  her  mentioned  in  A.D. 
1068,  as  the  Castle  of  Sta  Severa.^ 

Of  the  celebrated  temple  there  are  no  traces  existing ; 
nothing  to  determine  even  the  site  it  occupied.  Canina 
suggests  that,  from  the  period  in  which  it  was  built,  it 
may  have  been  in  the  most  ancient  Doric  style.*  If  so,  it 
must  have  resembled  the  great  temples  of  Paestum,  stand- 
ing like  them  on  the  shore,  and  rearing  its  nutssive  capitals 


*  Diodorofl  Sie.  XV.  p.  837 ;  Sonr.  ad 
JRgL  X.  184.  See  also  Aristot.  CEeon. 
II  20;  Stnb.V.p.226;  Polywn.  Stmt 
Y.  cap.  IL  31 ;  cf.  iEliao.  Var.  Hirt. 
1.90. 

*  Lit.  XXXVI.  8.  Wkmi  wHh  Fr&- 
geine,Caatnuii  Nomm,  and  the  maritime 
eeloniee  Off  Laitram,  she  was  compeDed 
to  add  her  quota  to  the  fleet  flttiiig  out 
against  AntiodnB,  king  of  Syria. 

*  Senrins  (loc.  dt)  speaks  of  Pyrgi  as 
« nobiliaaimiim "  in   early   times^  and 


implies  that  she  had  lost  her  importanes 
witii  her  piracies. 

r  LiT.  XXV.  8 ;  Cia  de  Orat.  II.  71 ; 
P.  Mek,  IL  4  ;  Plin.  III.  8  ;  Ptol.  p.  08, 
ed.  Bert ;  Hart  XII.  epig.  2;  Strab. 
loc  dt ;  Serv.  loe.  dt 

«  RntiKns  (1. 224),  speaking  of  Alsiam 
and  Pyrgi,  says^ 
^'NonoTillflBgnyides^oppidaparfapiras.'' 

•  Nibby,  Dintomi  di  Roma,  III. 
p.  94. 

1  Annal.  Inst  1840,  p.  42. 
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and  entablature  high  above  the  towers  and  battlements  of 
the  enclosing  walls,  at  once  a  beacon  to  the  mariner,  and 
a  stimulus  to  his  devotion. 

The  foundations  show  the  walls  of  Pyrgi  to  have  been 
in  parts  of  great  thickness,  implying  what  might  be  ex- 
pected from  its  exposed  situation  in  the  plain,  that  its 
fortifications  were  of  unusual  strength  and  loftiness.^ 

The  port,  as  already  said,  must  have  been  wholly  artificial, 
which  seems  indeed  to  be  expressed  in  the  term  applied 
to  it  by  ancient  writers.^  Nothing  remains  to  determine 
the  shape  of  the  harbour,  but  Cav.  Canina  thinks  it  was 
formed  by  two  curved  moles,  each  terminating  in  a  tower, 
with  a  third  mole  in  front  of  the  opening  between  them, 
like  the  island  at  Civita  Yecchia. 

There  are  no  tombs  visible  around  Sta  Severa,  not  even  a 
tumulus  on  the  plain,  but  at  the  foot  of  the  heights  which 
rise  inland,  sepulchres  have  been  discovered.  On  one 
spot,  called  Pian  Sultano,  the  Duchess  of  Sermoneta  has 
excavated,  and  the  tombs  were  of  very  simple  character, 
and  similar  to  those  of  Palo  and  Selva  la  Rocca.** 


'  The  name  of  Pyrgi  denotee  the  ex- 
istence of  **  towers  "  in  the  ancient  walls, 
yet  there  are  no  traces  of  any  now 
Tisible.  It  is  eyident  (hey  did  not  project 
beyond  the  line  of  walls,  as  at  Cosa  and 
Fallen,  tfaongh  Cav.  Canina,  in  his  re- 
stored Plan  of  Pyrgi,  has  so  represented 
them,  for  the  outer  face  of  the  founda- 
tions is  in  parts  clearly  definable  for  a  con- 
siderable distance ;  nor  are  there  traces  of 
towers  within.  Periiaps  they  rose  only 
on  the  side  towards  the  sea,  where  huge 
masses  of  ruin,  the  wrecks  of  the  fortress 
and  port,  now  lie  on  the  shore,  fretting 
the  waves  into  ereziasting  foam.  There 
are  traces  of  B4nnan  work  on  this  side, 
of  cput  (neertvm  and  reticuUthun.    The 


ancient  walls  seem  to  have  varied  from 
8  to  12,  and  16  feet  in  thickness. 

'  Cav.  Canina  points  out  that  Strabo 
and  Dionysins  both  use  the  term  Mvc lor, 
instead  of  Xi^^r,  in  describing  Pyrgi — 
the  former  term  implying  an  artificial 
port,  constructed  with  moles  or  break- 
waters— ^the  latter  a  mitural  harbour 
only.  Ann.  Inst.  1 840,  p.  43.  This  view 
is  favoured  by  Hesychius  when  he  says 
that  My€tor  is  smaller  than  Xifc^y. 

4  Hicali,  Hon.  Ined.  pp.  375,  885. 
The  tombs  which  Abeken  (Mittelitalien, 
pp.  239, 242, 267)  describes  as  belonging 
to  Pyrgi,  or  to  a  village  dependent  on 
her,  are  those  at  the  Puntone  del  Cas- 
trate, treated  of  in  the  last  chapter. 


CHAPTER  XXXIII. 

CERVETRI.— ^GF£X^  ou  C^RK 

— aaxo  fund&t&  vetnMo 
Urbii  Agylliiw  sedes  ;  ubi  Ljdia  quoDdam 
Gent,  bello  pneclarv,  jngiB  inaedit  Etmscis. — TinoiL.  y'r   '     '■  '     '■' t . 

Buried  he  Uy,  where  thoniuidB  before 

For  thoamnds  of  jeus  wen  inbnmed  on  the  sLore. 

What  of  them  U  left  to  tell  ^ 

Where  they  lie,  and  how  they  fell ! — Bybov.SiU- '■  'i  '-'•'•-'■'■ 

Soon  after  leaving  Santa  Severa,  on  the  way  to  the  Holy 
City,  the  traTeller  will  espy  before  him  a  small  village  witJi 
one  prominent  building  sparkling  in  the  sun,  at  the  foot  of 
the  hills  which  rise  inland,  dark  with  wood.  When  he  has 
journeyed  onward  for  seven  miles,  he  will  find  himself 
between  this  village  and  a  solitary  tower  on  the  coast, 
called  Torre  Flavia.     Here  he  will  cross  a  rivulet  known  by 
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the  homely  name  of  La  Vaccina,  or  the  Cow-stream.  Insig- 
nificant as  this  turbid  brook  may  appear,  let  hun  pause  a 
moment  on  the  bridge  and  bethink  him  that  it  has  had  the 
honour  of  being  sung  by  Virgil.  It  is  the  Caritis  amnis 
of  the  ^neid,^  on  whose  banks  Tarcho  and  his  Etruscans 
pitched  their  camps,  and  iEneas  received  from  his  divine 
mother  his  god-wrought  arms  and  the  prophetic  shield 
eloquent  of  the  future  glories  of  Rome, 

-— — clypei  noil  eninabile  textum. 
lUic  res  Italai,  Ronumorumque  triumphoB, 
Fecerat  Ignipotens. 

The  eye  wanders  up  the  shrub-fringed  stream,  over  bare 
undulating  downs,  the  arva  lata  of  ancient  song,  to  the  hilk 
swelling  into  peaks  and  girt  with  a  broad  belt  of  olive  and 
ilex.  There  frowned  the  dark  grove  of  Silvanus,  of  dread 
antiquity,  and  there,  on  yon  red  cliflFs — the  **  ancient 
heights  "  of  Virgil — sat  the  once  opulent  and  powerful  city 
of  Agylla,  the  Caere  of  the  Etruscans,  now  represented,  in 
name  and  site  alone,  by  the  miserable  village  .of  Cervetri. 
All  this  is. hallowed  ground — religione  patrum  laid  sacer — 
hallowed,  not  by  the  traditions  of  evanescent  creeds,  nor 
even  by  the  hoary  antiquity  of  the  site,  so  much  as  by  the 
homage  the  heart  ever  pays  to  the  undying  creations  of  the 
&thers  of  song.  The  hillocks  which  rise  here  and  there  on 
the  wide  downs,  are  so  many  sepulchres  of  princes  and 
heroes  of  old,  coeval,  it  may  be,  with  those  on  the  plains  of 
Troy ;  and  if  not,  like  them,  the  standing  records  of  tradi- 
tional events,  at  least  the  mysterious  memorials  of  a  prior 
age,  which  led  the  poet  to  select  this  spot  as  a  fit  scene  for  his 
verse.  The  large  mound  which  rises  close  to  the  bridge 
may  be  the  celstts  coUis  whence  Maess  gazed  on  the  Etrus- 
can camp.^    No  warlike  sights  or  sounds  now  disturb  the 

1  Ma.  VIII.  597.     Pliny  (N.  H.  III.  8)  calls  it,  «  Cseretanus  amnis." 

«  Ma,  VIII.,  604. 
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rand  quiet  of  the  scene.  Sword  and  spear  are  exchanged 
for  crook  and  ploughshare ;  and  the  only  sound  likely  to 
catch  the  ear  is  the  lowing  of  cattle,  the  baying  of  sheep- 
dogs, or  the  cry  of  the  pecorajo  as  he  marches  at  the  head 
of  his  flock,  and  calls  them  to  follow  him  to  their  fold  or  to 
fresh  pastures.*  Silvanus,  "  the  god  of  fields  and  cattle,'* 
has  stiU  dominion  in  the  land.^ 

If  the  traveller  be  in  a  vehicle,  he  must  leave  the  high 
road  a  little  before  reaching  the  Vaccina^  where  a  country- 
track  crosses  the  downs  to  Cervetri.  This  same  track  he 
must  pursue  should  he  approach  Cervetri  from  the  side  of 
Palo.  For  the  pedestrian  or  horseman  there  is  another, 
but  longer  path,  just  before  reaching  a  second  streamlet, 
known  by  the  ominous  name  of  La  Sanguinara.^  By  the 
carriage-track  he  will  ford  the  Vaccina  at  the  chapel  of 
Sta  Maria  de'  Canneti,  and  presently  finds  himself  between 
the  walls  of  Cervetri  and  the  heights  of  the  ancient  city. 

Cervetri,  the  representative  of  AgyUa,  is  a  miserable 
village,  with  100  or  200  inhabitants,  and  is  utterly  void  of 
interest.  It  is  surrounded  by  fortifications  of  the  fourteenth 
and  fifteenth  centuries,  and  stands  just  without  the  line  of 
the  ancient  walls,  so  that  it  is  annexed  to,  rather  than 
occupies,  the  site  of  the  original  dty.    The  village,  and  the 


3  TboB  seene,  of  sheep  following  their 
shepherd,  attncted  by  his  Toice,  often 
meets  Hie  eye  of  the  traveller  in  the 
East ;  and  beantifnl  allusion  is  made  to 
it  in  Holy  Writ  (John  X.,  3,  et  seq,). 
Oxen  and  goats  also,  in  Corsiea,  and 
even  swine,  in  Italy,  of  old,  used  to 
f<]Skfw  their  herdsman,  at  the  somid  of 
his  trumpet.  Polybius  (XII.  pp.  654, 
665,  ed.  Gasaab.),  who  records  this  fact, 
remarks  tiiat  while  the  swineherds  of 
CSreece  walked  behind,  those  of  Italy 
invariably  preceded,  their  herds. 

*  This  region  was  fiuned  for  its  cattle 
in  the  olden  time.    Lycophron  (Cass. 


1241)  speaks  of  the  valleys  or  glens  of 
Agylla,  abounding  in  flocks. — 

*  livy  (XXII.  1,)  relates  that,  in  the 
year  587,  ^  the  waters  of  Caere  flowed 
mingled  with  blood."  CI  Val.  Max.  L  6, 5. 
The  Aquae  Cnretes,  here  mentioned,  are 
generally  supposed  to  be  the  same  as  the 
B^pfik  Kaiperavik  of  StnJbo  (V.  p.  220), 
now  called  the  Bagni  del  Sasso,  four 
miles  west  of  Cervetri.  May  not  the 
above  tradition  be  preserved  in  the  name 
of  this  stream! 

c  2 
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knd  for  some  miles  romid  it,  are  the  property  of  Prince 
Ruspoli,  whose  palace  forms  a  conspicuous  object  in  the 
scene.  This  noble  seldom  makes  excavations  himself,  but 
allows  them  to  be  carried  on  by  his  fiiends,  who  are  of  a 
more  speculative  or  philarchaic  turn  of  mind.  It  is  to  the 
enterprise  of  the  CavaUere  Campana,  of  General  Galassi, 
and  of  the  reverend  arch-priest  of  Cervetri,  Don  Alessandro 
Regulini,  that  we  owe  the  numerous  and  remarkable  objects 
of  Etruscan  antiquity  that  have  been  brought  to  light  here 
of  late  years. 

The  cicerone  of  whose  services  and  keys  the  visitor  who 
would  see  the  tombs  must  avail  himself,  is  a  good-tempered 
tobacconist,  Plavio  Passegieri,  to  be  found  in  his  shop  in 
the  Uttle  piazza.  Most  travellers  wiU  find  it  sufficient  to 
lionize  the  site  in  a  day's  excursion  from  Palo,  four  or  five 
miles  distant,  where  there  is  a  decent  inn ;  but  such  as 
would  devote  more  than  a  hurried  day  to  the  antiquities  of 
Caere,  and  to  avoid  the  transit  to  and  from  Palo,  are  willing 
to  put  up  with  village  accommodation,  will  find  a  clean  bed 
and  refreshment  in  the  house  of  a  vetturino,  Pacifico  Rosati, 
one  of  the  most  obUging,  attentive  hosts  it  has  been  my 
lot  to  encounter  in  Italy.  He  will  also  dress  a  meal,  if 
need  be,  for  the  excursionist^  who  must  not  expect^ 
however,  the  deUcacies  for  which  Caere  was  renowned 
ofold.« 

Remote  as  are  the  days  of  the  Etruscans,  this  city  boasts 
a  far  prior  antiquity.  It  was  originally  called  AgyUa,  and 
is  classed  by  Dionysius  among  the  primitive  towns  of 
Central  Italy,  which  were  either  built  by  the  imited  Pelasgi 
and  Aborigines,  or  taken  by  them  from  the  Siculi,  the 
earliest  possessors  of  the  land,  ages  before  the  foundation 

*  MartiAl  relished  the  pema  of  Caere      (de  Re  Rust  III.  3)  teetifiefl  to  the 
(XIII.  54),  and  compared  her  wines  to      abundance  of  her  grapes, 
those  of  Setia  (XIII.  124).    ColnmeUa 
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of  the  Etruscan  state.^  That  it  was  at  least  Pelasgic 
and  of  very  remote  antiquity  there  can  be  no  doubt ;  ^ 
though  we  majnotbe  willing  to  admit  that  that  occupation 
of  Italy  can  be  referred  with  certainty  to  the  third  genera- 
tion before  the  Trojan  war.^  Traditions  of  ages  so  long 
prior  to  the  historic  period  must  be  too  clouded  by  &hle, 
or  too  distorted  by  the  medium  of  their  transmission,  to  be 
received  as  strictly  authentic.  In  its  early  days  Agylla 
seems  to  have  maintained  intercourse  with  Greece,  which 
corroborates,  if  need  be,  the  uniform  tradition  of  its 
Pelasgic  origin.^® 


7  DioD.  HaL  I.  p.  16 ;  cf.  III.  p.  193. 
DioD jBBiis  does  not  Bpedfy  which  of 
tiiese  towns  were  "  prerioody  inhabited 
by  the  Sicoli,"  and  which  were  ''bnilt 
by  the  Pehh^gi  witii  thdr  confederate 
Aborifdnee." 

*  Dumyaine  is  confirmed  by  Strabo 
(V.  pp.  220,  226),  Pliny  (IH.  8),  Ser- 
▼ins  (ad  Vixg.  JSm.  YIIL  479;  X.  183), 
and  SoUnns  (Polyh.  cap.  VIII.),  who  aU 
record  the  tradition  that  Agylla  was 
founded  by  the  Pelaagi.  Serviua  states 
thai  they  were  led  to  select  this  site  on 
aocoont  of  a  fonntain  ;  not  being  able  to 
find  water  elsewhere  in  the  neighbour- 
hood. Strabo  says  these  Pdaqgi  were 
firom  Thessaly  (ct  Senr.  ad  Ma.  YIII. 
600).  yirffl  corroborates  the  tradition 
by  referring  the  grove  of  Silvanos  on 
this  site  to  the  Pelasgi — 

SihranoiainaestTeteressacrAssePelBsgoe. 

Lycophron  (Cass.  1355)  calls  Agylla, 
Ansonian.  It  is  justly  remarked  by 
Lepshis  (Ann.  Inst,  1836,  p.  202)  that 
ihere  are  more  witnesses  to  the  Pelasgic 
origin  of  Csere,  than  of  any  other  city 
of  £trnrijL 

s  It  18  stated  by  Hellanicus  of  Lesbos, 
that  the  Sicnli  were  expelled  from  Italy 
at  that  period ;  Philistos  of  Syracuse 
gives  the  date  as  80  years  before  the 


Trojan  War ;  irfiile  Thneydides  refers 
the  ezpnloon  to  a  period  mnch  sub- 
sequent to  the  fall  pf  Troy  (ap.  Dion. 
HaL  I.  p.  18).  Nibby  (Dintomi  di  Roma, 
I.  p.  345)  on  the  strength  of  the  tradi- 
tion of  Hellanicna  and  Philistos,  de- 
clares that  the  Pelasgic  occupation  took 
place,  **  certainly  more  than  1350  years 
before  Christ** 

»  That  AgyUa  had  a  Greek  origin 
may  be  inferred  from  the  circumstance 
of  its  haying  dedicated  treasure  to  the 
Delphian  Apollo  (Strabo,  Y.  p.  220), 
and  of  itB  consulting  that  oracle  (Herod. 
L  167).  Niebuhr  (I.  p.  127)  is  per- 
suaded  that  this  dedication  and  con- 
sultation must  hare  been  made  by  the 
earlier  inhabitants,  the  Pelasgi ;  as  the 
Etruscans  would  have  been  content  with 
their  own  aruspicy.  Of.  Canina,  Cere 
Antica,  p.  16.  Then  the  language  of  the 
dty,  in  very  early  times,  if  Strabo  may 
be  believed,  was  Greek ;  or  if  we  refuse 
credence  to  the  tradition  he  records, 
we  may,  at  least,  receive  it  as  evidence 
of  the  general  belief  in  the  Greek  origin 
of  the  city,  which  gave  rise  to  the  legend. 
The  name  is  considered  by  Gerhard  to 
be  derived  from  the  Greek — iyvd,  Ann. 
Inst,  1831,  p.  205.  Servius  (ad  JEa, 
YIII.  597),  however,  derives  it  from  a 
herot  ^powymoif  Agelhk 
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It  would  appear  that  at  its  conquest  by  the  Etruscans  its 
name  was  changed  into  Caere,  but  the  reason  of  this  altera- 
tion we  know  not,  unless  we  choose  to  attach  credit  to  the 
old  legend,  which  tells  us  that  when  the  Lydian  or  Etrus- 
can colonists  were  about  to  attack  the  city,  they  hailed  it 
and  inquired  its  name ;  whereon,  a  soldier  from  the  ramparts, 
not  understanding  their  motives  or  language,  repUed  with 
a  salutation — x^H^^ — "  hail  1 "  which  they  receiving  as  a 
good  omen,  on  the  capture  of  the  city  applied  to  it  as  its 
name.^  But  this,  like  most  of  the  etymologies  of  the 
ancients,  savours  strongly  of,  what  Pliny  terms,  the  perversa 
subtilitas  of  the  grammarians. 

In  the  time  of  iEneas,  the  city  is  represented  by  Virgil 
as  under  the  sway  of  Mezentius,  a  cruel  and  impious 
tyrant,  who  was  expelled  by  his  subjects  and  fled  to 
Tumus,  king  of  the  Rutuli ;  while  the  Uberated  Agyllans 
joined  the  ranks  of  the  Trojan  prince.^ 

In  very  early  times,  Caare  is  said  to  have  cultivated  the 
arts;  for  PUny  asserts,  that  in  his  day  paintings  were  here 
extant,  which  had  been  executed  before  the  foundation  of 
Rome ;  and  he  cites  them  as  examples  of  the  rapid  pro- 
gress this  art  had  made,  seeing  that  it  appeared  not  to  have 
been  practised  in  the  days  of  Troy.^    Caere,  even  as  early 


^  Strabo,  loc  cit.  Steph.  Byzant  «. 
Agylla.  Serviiu  (ad  Ma.  VIIT.  597) 
relates  the  same  story,  but  on  the 
authority  of  Hyginus  (de  Urbibus  Ita- 
licis)  refers  this  blunder  to  the  Romans. 
Mtiller  (Etrusk.  einl.  2,  7,  n.  40)  thinks 
the  original  Etniscan  name  was  ^  Cisra," 
and  cites  Verrins  Flaocus  (ap.  Interp. 
^n.  X.  183.  Veron.)  in  confirmation. 
Lepsius  (die  Tyrrhen.  Pelasg.  p.  28)  re- 
gards Coere  as  the  original  name,  which 
came  a  second  time  into  use  ;  and  thinks 
it  was  Umbrian,  not  Etruscan,  in  con- 
formity with  his  theory  of  the  Umbrian 
race  and  language  being  the  foundation 


of  the  Etruscan.  Canina  (Cere  Antica 
p.  25),  who  is  of  the  old  or  literal  school 
of  historic  interpretation,  thinks  that 
« the  change  of  name,  and  the  «*t*^mg 
of  the  Agyllans  with  the  Etruscan  in- 
vaders can  be  established  in  the  first 
ten  years  after  the  fall  of  Troy ;  **  while 
Niebuhr,  on  the  other  hand  (I.  p.  127, 
cf.  p.  385),  will  not  allow  it  to  have  been 
made  even  as  late  as  the  year  of  Rome 
220  (B.  C.  534). 

8  Virg.  Ma,  VII.  648  ;  VIII.  481,  €t 
seq, 

»  Plin.  N.  H.  XXXV.  6. 
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as  the  time  of  the  first  Tarquin,  is  represented  as  among  the 
mo6t  flourishing  and  populous  cities  of  Etruria  ;  ^  and  she 
was  undoubtedly  one  of  the  Twelve  of  the  Confederation.^ 
But  what^  above  all,  distinguished  Caere  was,  that  she  alone, 
of  all  the  cities  of  Etruria^  abstained  from  piracy,  from  no 
inferiority  of  power  or  natural  advantages,  but  solely  from 
h^r  sense  of  justice ;  wherefore  the  Greeks  greatly  honoured 
her  for  her  moral  courage  in  resisting  this  temptation.^ 

The  first  mention  of  tiiis  city  in  Roman  history  is,  that  it 
maintained  a  war  with  Tarquinius  Pnscus.'  It  also  joined 
Veii  and  Tarquinii  in  the  twenty  years'  war  with  his  suc- 
cessor, Servius  Tullius,  and  at  the  re-establishment  of  peace, 
in  consequence  of  the  prominent  part  it  had  taken,  it  was 
punished  by  the  Boman  monarch  with  the  forfeiture  of 
a  portion  of  its  territory.® 

At  the  same  period,  or  about  the  year  of  Bome  220 
(534  B.C.),  the  Cddrites  joined  their  fleet  with  that  of 
Carthage  on  an  expedition  against  a  colony  of  Phocaeans, 
who  had  seized  on  Alalia  in  Corsica,  and  after  a  severe 
combat,  all  the  prisoners  taken  by  the  allies  were  brought 
to  Caere  and  there  stoned  to  death.  In  consequence  of 
this  cold-blooded  massacre,  the  city  was  punished  with  a 
plague  ;  men,  herds,  and  flocks — ^whatever  animal  passed 
near  the  spot  where  the  bodies  of  the  Phocaeans  lay,  became 
afflicted  with  distortion,  mutilation,  or  paralysis ;  whereon 
the  CaBrites  sent  to  Delphi  to  consult  the  oracle  how  they 
might  atone  for  their  crime,  and  were  ordered  to  perform 
solemn  expiatory  rites,  and  to  institute  games  of  gymnastic 

*  Dion.  HaL  III.  p.  193.  repKsentB  Ceere  m  a  powerful  dty  of 

ft  ThiB   may   be   learned   from   the  Etruria. 
paanges  of  Dionysiua  and  Strabo  already  *  Strabo,  V.  p.  220. 

cited,  aa  well  aa  from  the  prominent         '  Dion.  Hal.  III.  p.  193.     Nibby  (I 

part  the  dty  took,  in  conjunction  with  p.  347)  thinka  it  may  then  have  changed 

Vdi  and  Tarquinii,  and  the  independent  its  name  frt>m  Agylla  to  Ceere. 
couTBe  she  subeeqnently  followed  with         '  Dion.  Hal.  IV.  p.  231   ;  cf.  Liv. 

regard    to    Rome.      Livy  (I.  2)    also  I.  42. 
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exercises  and  horse-raciDg  in  honour  of  the  slain  ;  which 
they  continued  to  observe  in  the  time  of  Herodotus.* 

On  the  expulsion  of  Tarquinius  Superbus  from  Rome,  he 
and  his  two  sons  took  refuge  in  Caere,^  probably  on  account 
of  his  family  connections  there ;  but  it  is  not  recorded  that 
this  city  took  part  in  Porsenna's  expedition  to  reinstate 
the  exiled  prince.  Unlike  Veii,  Fidenae,  Falerii,  and  oth^r 
cities  in  this  part  of  Etruria^  Caere,  though  but  twenty- 
seven  miles  from  Rome,  seems  to  have  been  for  ages  on 
friendly  terms  with  that  city.'  When,  in  the  year  365, 
Rome  was  attacked  by  the  Gauls,  Caere  opened  her  gates 
and  gave  refuge  to  the  Flamen  Quirinalis,  and  Vestal 
Virgins,  and  eventually  restored  them  in  safety  to  their 
home.'*  Nay,  we  are  told  that  the  Caerites  attacked  the 
retreating  Gauls,  laden  with  the  spoil  of  Rome,  routed 
them,  and  recovered  all  the  booty  they  were  bearing 
away.*  For  these  services  the  senate  decreed  that  the 
Caerites  should  receive  the  hospitium  publicum^  or  be 
admitted  into  the  most  intimate  relations  with  the  Roman 
people^ — in  fact,  they  received  the  full  privileges  of 
Roman  citizens,  save    the    suffrage.^     The  origin  of  our 


>  Herod.  I.  166, 167. 

»  Liv.  I.  60.  DioDysius  (IV.  pp.  276, 
279)  howeyer,  asserts  that  it  was  to 
Gabii  he  fled,  where  his  son  Sextus  was 
king.  JAvy  says  it  was  Sextos  alone 
who  went  to  Gabii 

*  This  fraternity  and  intimate  con- 
nection were  probably  owing  to  the 
Pelasgic  origin  of  Ceere,  and  the  con- 
sequent want  of  a  complete  sympathy 
with  the  Etruscans.  Niebuhr  (I.  p. 
386)  was  even  inclined  to  the  opinion 
that  Rome  was  a  mere  colony  of  Caere — 
an  opinion  which  he  had  at  first  held^ 
but  afterwards  modified.  Lepsius  (Ann. 
Inst,  1836,  p.  203)  thinks  that  the  Pe- 
lasgic population  of  C»re  was  preserved 


more  or  leas  pure  to  a  lata  period. 
Of.  Millingen,  Ann.  Inst  1834,  p.  43. 

*  Liv.  V.  40.  Straho,  V.  p.  220.  Val. 
Hax.  I.  i.  10.  Of.  Plut  Camil. ;  Flor. 
I.  13.  See  also  an  inscription  in  the 
Vatican,  given  by  Gruter,  p.  492,  7,  and 
Muratori,  p.  172^  4. 

.      VIDE&ENT  CAPITOUVM 

VraTALES  CAKRE  DEDTXIT 
.      QTI   &ITTS  SOLLEMMES  NB 
.      RENTTB  CTIUI   SIBI    HABTIT 
.      TBNERATA  SACRA   ST  YIBOIIIES 
EXIT 

*  Strabo,  loc.  cit 

^  Liv.  V.  50.    StrabOj  loc  cit. 
7  This  condition  became  proverbial, 
and  what  had  originally  been  conferred 
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word  ceremony — cterinwnia — ^has  been   ascribed  to  this 
event.® 

A  year  or  two  before  the  capture  of  Rome  by  the  Grauls, 
Csere  was  engaged  with  another  enemy,  Dionysius,  the 
tyrant  of  Syracuse,  who,  in  362,  attacked  Pyrgi,  and 
spoiled  its  celebrated  temple  of  lUthyia.  As  this  was  the 
port  of  Caere,  the  inhabitants  of  the  latter  city  rushed  to 
the  rescue,  but,  being  probably  unprepared  for  war,  not 
expecting  an  attack,  they  were  easily  routed  by  the 
Sicilians.^ 

Csere,  though  closely  allied  to  Rome,  continued  to  main- 
tain her  independence ;  but  it  is  probable  that  this  was 
threatened,  otherwise  "the  sympathy  of  blood"  alone 
would  hardly  have  induced  her,  in  the  year  401  (B.C 
353),  to  take  up  arms  to  assist  Tarquinii  against  Rome, 
when  she  had  been  for  ages  intimately  associated  with  the 
Republic.  She  must  have  received  some  provocation  when 
she  sent  an  army  into  the  Roman  territory,  and  laid  it 
waste  up  to  the  mouth  of  the  Tiber.  Ere  long,  however, 
conscious  of  her  unequal  strength,  she  repented  of  this  step, 
and  besought  pardon  and  peace,  reminding  the  Romans  of 
the  services  she  had  rendered  in  their  distress.  The  senate 
referred  her  ambassadors  to  the  people,  who,  moved  by 
their  touching  appeal  and  the  remembrance  of  past  services, 


M  ao  hononr  was  made  Bignificant  of 
<ti^graoe ;  for  taivlm  Ocsrites  and  cera 
CcarUu  came  to  imply  the  condition  of 
Koman  citizens,  who  had  been  depriyed 
of  the  right  of  soffrage.  Hor.  I.  ep. 
VI.  62.  AoL  GelL  XVI.  13,  7.  Strabo, 
loc  dt.  Niebohr  (II.  pp.  60,  67)  is  of 
opinion,  from  the  daseification  of  Festos 
(«.  Mnnicipinm),  that  Ceere  was  really 
degraded  from  the  highest  rank  of  citizen- 
ship, in  ooDsequenoe  of  her  conduct  in 
the  year  401  ;  and  thus  he  accounts  for 
the  proverbial  reference  to  the  Cseritan 


franchise  as  a  disgraceful  condition. 

B  VaL  Max.  loc.  dt  Festos,  r.  Caeri- 
monia.  The  etymologies  of  the  andents, 
however,  are  rardy  to  be  trusted  ;  but 
Niebuhr  (I.  p.  886)  thmks  this  deriiration 
very  plausible.  It  has  been  suggested 
to  me  that  the  first  syllable  of  the  word 
was  not  originally  Ceeri,  but  Coeri  (for 
Guri,  i.  e.  Cura) — ^monia — which,  at  least, 
is  expresdve  of  the  meaning  ;  and  the 
two  diphthongs  are  sometimes  inter- 
changeable. 

'  See  the  last  chapter,  page  15. 
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rather  than  by  the  excuse  then  urged,  listened  to  their 
prayer  and  granted  them  a  truce  for  a  hundred  years.^®  It 
is  highly  probable  that  the  Caerites  paid  the  penalty  of 
their  error  by  the  loss  of  their  independence,  for  we  have 
no  record  of  any  farther  conquest  of  them  by  the  Romans; 
indeed,  we  next  hear  of  CaBre  as  a  Roman  dependency, 
providing  com  and  other  provisions  for  the  fleet  of  Scipio, 
in  the  year  549,^  and  otherwise  assisting  in  the  Second 
Punic  War.« 

At  the  commencement  of  the  Empire  this  "splendid  and 
illustrious  city"  had  sunk  into  utter  insignificance,  retaining 
mere  vestiges  of  past  gi-eatness,  being  even  surpassed  in 
population  by  the  Thermae  CsBretanae — ^the  hot  baths  in  the 
neighbourhood,  which  the  Romans  frequented  for  health's 
sake.3  It  again  revived,  however,  as  appears  from  monu- 
ments and  inscriptions  found  on  the  spot,  and  became  a 
municipium.^    Nor  was  it  at  any  period  wholly  blotted 


»  Liv.  VII.  19,  20. 

»  Liv.  XXVm.  45. 

9  Sil.  Itol.  VIII.  474. 

'  Strabo,  V.  p.  220.    Now  the  Bagni 
del  Saaso,  80  called  from  ft  remarkable 
bare  crag  on  the  summit  of  the  neigh- 
bouring mountain.    It  is  about  4  miles 
west  of  Ceryetri,  and  is  visible  from 
the  road  between  Sta  Severa  and  Palo. 
Mannert    (Geog.    p.   379)   places    the 
Aquee  Caeretanae  at  CerL    Cluver  (11. 
p.  493)  confounds  them  with  the  Aqu» 
ApoUinaris,  on  the  upper  road  from 
Rome   to    Tarqninii,  now   the   Bagni 
di  Stigliano ;  and  the  Table  fikvours  his 
view.     Westphal  (RSm.  Kamp.  p.  160) 
also  regards  these  names  as  identical. 
But  Holstenius  (Annot.  ad  Quv.  p.  36) 
distinguishes  between  the  two  Aqvm, 
placing  one  at  Stigliano,  the  other  at 
Bagni  del  Sasso.     Cluver  thinks  that 
Martial  (VI.  42)  refers  to  the  Aqute 
Apollinaris  under  the  name  of  '*  Phoebi 


Vada."  GeU  (v.  AgylU)  mistakes  the 
Careise  of  the  Itinerary  for  Caere ;  but  it 
is  evidently  the  station  <m  the  Via  Clodiay 
now  called  Galera.    See  VoL  I.  p.  77. 


ANTONIKK 
ITINBRABT. 

Roma 


PKUTINOEBUN 
TABLE. 

Roma 

xn- 


Careias  XV.    Lorio 

Aquas  Apol-  Bebiana  

linans     XVIUI.    Tunes  — 

TarquinioB        XII.    Aquas  Apol- 
linaris    vin. 
Tarquinis      XH. 

*  Festus  V.  Municipium.  Gruter,  pp. 
216,  1 ;  486,  6 ;  cf.  236,  9.  Cluver,  II. 
p.  493.  Bull  Inst,  1840,  pp.  6—8.— 
Canina.  In  excavations  made  in  1 840  on 
the  site  of  the  city,  some  beautiful  mazble 
statues  of  Tiberius,  Drusus,  Gennanions^ 
and  Agrippina  were  discovered,  together 
with  that  singular  bas-relief  with  the 
names  and  emblems  of  three  Etruscan 
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from  the  map,  but  continued  to  exist,  and  with  its  ancient 
name,  till,  at  the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth  century,  part 
of  its  inhabitants  removed  to  a  site  about  three  miles  off, 
on  which  they  bestowed  the  same  name,  and  the  old  town 
was  distinguished  by  the  title  of  Vetus,  or  Caere  Vetere, 
which  has  been  corrupted  into  its  present  appellation  of 
Cervetri,  the  new  town  still  retaining  the  name  of  Ceri. 
This  has  misled  antiquarians,  who  have  sought  the  Etruscan 
city  on  the  site  which  seemed  more  clearly  to  bear  its 
name,^  but  inscriptions  recently  found  at  Cervetri  have 
established  its  identity  with  Caere  beyond  a  doubt.^ 

Of  the  ancient  city  there  are  but  few  vestiges  extant ; 
yet  the  outline  of  its  walls  is  clearly  defined,  not  so  much 
by  fragments^  for  there  are  few  remaining,  as  by  the  cha- 
racter of  the  ground  which  the  city  occupied.  This  is  a 
height  or  table-land,  rising  in  steep  cliffs  above  the  plain 
of  the  coast,  except  on  the  northern  side  where  it  is  united 
by  a  neck  to  the  high  land  adjoiiung.  Within  the  space 
thus  marked  off  by  nature,  not  a  ruin  of  the  ancient  city 
now  rises  above  ground.  Temples,  towers,  halls,  palaces, 
theatres — ^have  all  gone  to  dust ;  the  very  ruins  of  Caere 
have  perished,   or  are  overheaped  with  soil;    and  the 


cities,  Tarqninii,  Vetoloma,  and  Void,  of 
which  mention  hae  been  made  in  a  former 
chapter.  Y6L  I.  p.  404.  To  the  references 
there  ^en,  add  BnU.  Inst  1843,  p.  174. 
— CaTedonL  These  monuments  are  now 
among  the  chief  ornaments  of  the  new 
Miiseom  of  the  Lateran.  In  the  season 
of  1845-6,  tiie  Augostine  monks  of  Cer- 
▼etri  discovered  many  more  stataes  and 
torn,  with  altars,  bas-reliefs,  beantiiiil 
comioes,  and  other  architectural  frag- 
ments of  a  theatre,  coloured  tiles  and 
ant^fixoy  and  nmneroos  fragments  of 
Latin  inscriptions,  with  one  in  Etruscan, 
^CusiACB,"*  which  is  unique  in  having 


the  letters  cut  in  marble  and  inlaid  on  a 
darker  stone.  These  things  are  periiaps 
still  to  be  seen  at  the  Conyent 

B  A  buU  of  Gregory  IX.,  in  1236, 
distinguishes  between  these  two  towns, 
specifying  **  plebes  et  ecdesias  in  Cere 
Noy&,"  and  also,  ^in  Cere  Vetere  et 
finibus  ejus.**  Nibby,  Dintorni  di  Roma 
I.  p.  355. 

'  Bull  Inst,  1840,  pp.  5—8 ;  1846, 
p.  129.  But  Gruter  (pp.  214  ;  652,  8) 
had  long  ago  given  some  inscriptions 
referring  to  Ctere,  which  were  found  at 
Cervetri.  ^Canina  claims  to  have  been  the  ^  ^•t/ 
first  to  indicate  the  true  site  of  this  dty . 


TLAN   OF   C.ERB   AND   ITS    NECROPOLIS, 

lAUAfTGD  FROU  CANl.NAl. 
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peasant  follows  his  plough,  the  husbandman  dresses  his 
vines,  and  the  shepherd  tends  his  flock,  unconscious  that  he 
is  treading  over  the  streets  and  buildings  of  a  city  among 
the  most  renowned  of  ancient  times,  and  thirty  times 
more  extensive  than  the  miserable  village  which  has 
preserved  its  name. 

Let  not  the  traveller  omit  to  visit  the  site  of  Caere  under 
the  impression  that  there  is  nothing  to  be  seen.    If  of 
antiquarian  tastes,  he  will  have  the  satisfaction  of  deter- 
mining the  extent,  form,  and  position  of  the  city, — ^he  will 
perceive  that  it  was  four  or  five  miles  in  circuit,  and  there- 
fore fully  substantiating  its  claim  to  be  ranked  among  the 
first  of  Etruria, — ^that  it  was  of  oblong  form, — ^that  it  had 
eight  gates,  aU  most  distinctly  traceable,  some  approached 
by  roads  sunk  in  the  rock  and  lined  with  tombs,  others 
retaining  their  flanking  walls  of  masonry, — he  will  see  in 
the  cUfis  around  the  city,  the  mouths  of  sewers  above,  and 
more  fi*equently  tombs  of  various  forms  below ;  and  he  will 
learn  fi*om  the  few  fi:'agments  that  remain,  that  the  walls  of 
Caere  were  composed  of  rectangular  blocks  of  tufo,   of 
similar  size  and  arrangement  to  those  in  the  walls  of  Yeii 
and  Tarquinii,  and  utterly  different  fi*om  those  of  Pyrgi, 
which  had  a  common  origin.^ 


7  Canina  (Cere  Antica  p.  52)  says 
there  are  no  yestiges  of  the  walls  which 
soxromided  the  dty ;  but  foandationB 
may,  in  aeyeral  parts,  be  traced  along 
the  brow  of  the  cliffs,  and  on  the  side 
opposite  the  Banditaeeia,  for  a  consi- 
derable extent.  Many  of  the  ancient 
blocks  hare  been  removed  of  late  years 
to  constmct  walls  in  the  neighbomrhood, 
and  I  was  an  indignant  witness  of  this 
destmetion,  on  one  of  my  visits  to  the 
site.  Nibby  (I.  p.  358)  speaks  of  traces 
of  the  more  ancient  or  Pelasgic  walls 
of  large  ixregnlarly  squared  blocks,  along 
the  cliib  on  tiie  east  of  the  city,  and 


still  more  distinct  on  the  western  side. 
I  conld  perceive  no  such  remains;  all 
the  firagments  I  observed  being  of  an 
uniform  character  —  rectangular  tufo 
masonry,  of  smaller  blocks  than  usual, 
and  very  similar  in  aze  and  arrangement 
to  the  fragments  of  walling  at  Veil  (Vol. 
I.  p.  15),  and  Tarquinii  (Vol.  I.  p.  383), 
and  to  the  ancient  fortifications  on  the 
height  of  S.  Silvestro,  near  the  Tiber, 
which  I  take  to  mark  the  site  of  Fescen- 
nium  (Vol.  I.  p.  160).  It  is  neverthe- 
less possible  that  these  walls  are  of 
Pelasgic  construction ;  for,  as  the  only 
material  on  the  spot  is  soft  tufo,  which 
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If  he  be  an  artist,  or  lover  of  the  picturesque,  taking  no 
interest  in  the  antiquities  of  the  place,  he  will  still  find 
abundance  of  matter  to  delight  his  eye  or  employ  bis 
pencil ;  either  on  the  site  of  the  city  itself,  with  its  wide- 
sweeping  prospect  of  plain  and  sea  on  the  one  hand,  and 
of  the  dark  many-peaked  hills  on  the  other,  or  in  the 
ravines  around,  where  he  will  meet  with  combinations  of 
rock  and  wood,  such  as  for  form  and  colour  are  rarely  sur- 
passed. The  chffs  of  the  city,  here  rising  boldly  at  one 
spring  from  the  slope,  there  broken  away  into  many  angular 
forms,  with  huge  masses  of  rock  scattered  at  their  feet»  are 
naturally  of  the  liveUest  red  that  tufo  can  assume,  yet  are 
brightened  still  further  by  encrusting  hchens  into  the 
warmest  orange  or  amber,  or  are  gilt  with  the  most  bril- 
liant yellow — ^thrown  out  more  prominently  by  an  occa- 
sional sombring  of  grey — while  the  dark  ilex,  or  oak, 
feathers  and  crests  the  whole, 

'^  And  overhead  the  wandering  ivy  and  vine 
This  way  and  that,  in  many  a  wild  festoon. 
Ran  riot,  garlanding  the  gnarled  houghs 
With  hunch  and  heny  and  flower.*' 

The  chief  interest  of  C»re,  however,  lies  in  its  tombs. 


has  a  rectangular  deavage,  the  Pelaagic 
founders  of  the  city  could  not  avoid 
using  it  except  by  fetching  limestone,  at  a 
great  expense  of  labour,  from  the  moun- 
tains inland ;  and,  using  the  tufo,  they 
would  naturally  hew  it  into  forms  most 
easily  worked  and  arranged,  as  they  did 
in  the  Regulini-Galaasi  tomb,  and  other 
eariy  sepulchres  of  Ceere,  whose  contents 
authorise  us  to  regard  them  as  Pelasgic. 
The  objection  to  assign  such  an  origin  to 
the  remains  of  the  city  walls,  lies  not  in 
the  rectangularity  of  the  blocks,  but  in 
their  small  size;  seeing  that  all  the 
ancient  fortifications  we  are  best  war- 
ranted in  ascribing  to  the  Pelasgi,  are 


composed  of  enormous  masses.  Though 
I  acknowledge  the  influence  of  the  local 
materials  on  the  style  of  masonry,  I 
do  not  think  it  amounts  to  a  constructiTe 
necessity;  and  though  I  beUeve  the 
Pelasgi  may  have  employed  one  style  of 
masonry  at  Cosa,  another  at  Cortona, 
and  a  third  at  Agylla,  I  cannot  admit 
that  they  exercised  no  preference,  or 
that  any  other  people  with  the  same 
materials  would  have  arrived  at  the  very 
peculiar  style  which  they  seem  always  to 
have  followed,  where  practicable,  and 
which  is  generally  called  after  their 
name.  For  further  remarks  on  this  sub- 
ject, see  ch^>.  XL VII. 
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These  are  found  on  all  sides  of  the  city,  but  particularly  on 
the  high  ground  to  the  north,  now  called  La  Banditacda. 
Let  not  the  traveller  conceive  vain  fears  from  a  name  of  so 
ominous  a  sound,  and  which,  his  Guide-book  will  tell  him, 
was  derived  from  the  number  of  bandits  who  once  infested 
the  spot.®  The  name  is  simply  indicative  of  the  proprietor- 
ship of  the  land,  which  once  belonging  to  the  comune,  or 
corporation  of  Cervetri,  was  terra  bandita — "  set  apart ; " 
and,  aa  it  was  uncultivated  and  broken  ground,  the  termi- 
nation descriptive  of  its  ugliness  was  added — banditacda. 
It  retains  the  name,  though  it  has  passed  into  the  hands  of 
Prince  Ruspoli.  To  reach  it  from  Cervetri,  you  cross  the 
narrow  glen  to  the  north.  Here  in  the  cliffii  opposite  is 
hollowed  a  long  range  of  sepulchres,  all  greatly  injured 
within  and  without.^ 

This  Banditaccia  is  a  singular  place — a  Brobdignag 
warren,  studded  with  mole-hills.  It  confirmed  the  impres- 
sion I  had  received  at  Bieda  and  other  sites,  that  the 
cemeteries  of  the  Etruscans  were  often  intentional  repre- 
sentations of  their  cities.  Here  were  ranges  of  tombs 
hollowed  in  low  cliffs,  rarely  more  than  fifteen  feet  high, 
not  piled  one  on  another  as  at  Bieda,  but  on  the  same 
level,  facing  each  other  as  in  streets,  and  sometimes 
branching  off  laterally  into  smaller  lanes  or  aUeys.  In  one 
part  was  a  spacious  square  or  piazza,  surrounded  by  tombs 
instead  of  houses.  None  of  these  sepulchres,  it  is  true, 
had  architectural  £si9ades  remaining,  but  the  cliffs  were 
hewn  into  smooth,  upright  faces,  and   here  and  there 

*  Mrs*  Gnj,   from  whooe  accoont  swumixig   with    eaveniB,   might   well 

that  of  the  Himd-book  ie  derived,  may  snggest  sach  an  appellation. 
be   ezcoaed    haying    fidlen   into   this         '  One  of  them  has  a  amall  pilaster 

CRtxr,  when  the  same  had  been  stated  against  its  inner  wall,  witii  capital  and 

by  the  highest  arduDological  authorities  abacus  quite  Doric,  and  shaft,  also,  of 

in  Rome.    Gere  Antiea,  p.  51.    Bull,  early  Doric  proportions,  though  resting 

Inst,  1838,  p.  171.    In  truth,  a  spot  so  on  a  square  base. 
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were  fragments  of  an  ornamental  cornice.  Within  the 
tombs  the  analogy  was  pre- 
seired.  Many  had  a  large 
central  chamber,  with  otiiers 
of  smaller  size  opening  upon  it, 
lighted  by  windows  in  the  wall 
of  rock,  which  served  as  the 
partition.  (See  the  annexed 
woodcut.*)  This  central  cham- 
ber represented  the  atrium  of 
Etruscan  houses,"  whence  it 
was  borrowed  by  the  Eomans ; 
and  the  chambers  around  it 
the  triclinia,  for  each  had  a 
bench  of  rock  round  three  of 
its  sides,  on  which  the  dead 
had  lain,  reclining  in  effigy,  as 
at  a  banquet.  The  ceilings  of  '  ' 
all  the  chambers  had  the  usual  beams  and  rafters  hewn  in 

'  The  above  plan  U  thkt  of  ibe  Seat  round  e&ch  dumber  tie  here  jndie&ted  ; 

Mid    Shield    Tomb,    presently    to   be  Bometjmeg  with    t  railed,   omameDtel 

deacribed,      The  following  is  the  ex-  head-piece. 

pUaation  ;—  The  shaded  part  of  the  plan  repre- 

a.  Bock-hewn  stepe  leading  down  to  sents  the  rock  in  wiiich  the  Itrab  ia 

the  tomb.  hoUoired. 

b.  The  vestibule.  '  Described   by  VilmTitu    (VI,  3), 
c,c,    CharaberB  on  each  side  of   the      Varro  (L.  L.  V.  161),  and  Feetos  (r. 

entrance.  Atrium).    The  atrium  in  this  case  was 

d.  Doorway  to  the  tomb.  not  a  true  cavtediim,  not  being  open  to 

e.  Principal  chamber,  or  ofnitnt.  thesky;  but  had  itbBen,the  pnrposeof 
/,/,/.  Inner  chambers,  or  tricUnia.  concealment  would  have  been  dereMed. 


g,g,g-  Entrances  to  the  inner  chambers.  Indeed  it  was  sometimes  deemed  m 

h,  h.     Windows  to  the  same,  cut  in  the  sary  to  support  the  ceiling  by  a  masure 

rock.  pillar  of  rock.     Yet  that  tJie  anakigy 

t,  i.     Aiin..chairs  and  footstools,  hewn  was  intended,  and  was  preserved  as  far 

&om  the  rock.  as  possible,  is  evident  from  the  windows 

{.        Niche  recessed  in  the  wall.  around,  which  suppose  the  li^t  to  have 

Ic,  t.    Windows  cut  in  the  rock.  been  received  from  the  central  chamber. 

The  sepDlchral   benches   which  sur-  See  the  above  Plan. 
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the  rock  ;  and  in  one  instance  was  the  same  £ui-like  orna- 
ment in  relief^  and  walls  similarly  panelled,  as  in  a  tomb 
at  Yulci  ;^  whence  it  may  be  inferred  that  such  decora- 
tions were  at  one  period  fashionable  in  Etruscan  houses. 

Many  of  the  tombs  of  the  Banditaccia  are  surmounted 
by  tumuli.  Indeed  tumuli  are  scarcely  less  numerous  here 
than  at  Tarquinii.  Some  of  them  are  still  unezcavated^ 
the  entrance  being  below  the  surface  ;  in  others  the  door- 
way opens  in  the  basement,  which  is  often  of  rock,  hewn 
into  mouldings  and  cornice,  and  more  rarely  of  masonry. 
The  cone  of  earth  which  originally  surmounted  these 
tumuli  is  in  most  cases  broken  down  almost  to  the  level 
of  the  soil  As  at  Tarquinii,  there  are  no  architectural 
fa9ade8  in  this  necropoUs ;  the  decoration  is  chiefly  internal. 
Nor  could  I  perceive  more  than  a  single  instance  of  inscrip- 
tions on  the  exterior  of  tombs ;  and  that  was  no  longer 
legible. 

Some  tombs  of  great  interest  were  opened  on  this  spot 
in  the  winter  of  1846-6.  The  first  you  reach  is  a  large 
tomb,  with  two  square  pillars  in  the  centre,  and  a  row  of 
long  niches  for  bodies  recessed  in  the  walls ;  beside  which 
the  chamber  is  surrounded  by  a  deep  bench,  separated  into 
oompartmente  for  oorpeea.  which  were  arran^i,  not  in 
lines  parallel  with  the  niches,  but  at  right  angles,  with 
their  feet  pointing  to  the  centre  of  the  tomb.  There  is 
nothing  further  remarkable  in  this  sepulchre  beyond  an 
Etruscan  word — cvbthk — cut  in  the  rock  over  one  of  the 
comer  recesses.* 


s  See  Vol.  I.  page  408. 

*  This  word,  from  its  potition  in  the 
eomer  of  the  tomb,  seems  to  be  the 
first  of  an  inscriptioii  never  completed. 
It  appears  to  have  some  analogy  widi 
the  Crthbn.  Suthi,  which  commences 
the  celebrated  inscription  of  S.  Manno, 
near  Pemgia,  and  also  with  the  initial 

VOL.   II. 


word  of  another  inscription  given  by 
lAnzi  (Sagg.  II.  p.  509 ;  cf.  Vermigl. 
Iscriz.  Perug.  I.  p.  140).  See  Bull. 
Inst,  1847}  p.  55.  This  tomb,  in  size, 
form,  and  arrangements,  is  very  like 
that  of  the  Tarqnins,  which  is  repre- 
sented in  the  wood-cut  at  the  head  of 
this  chapter. 

D 
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Grotta  della  Sbdia. 

Hard  by  is  a  sepulchre,  on  the  plan  of  those  of  Bieda, 
with  two  small  chambers,  separated  by  a  wall  of  rock,  in 
which  are  cut  a  door  and  two  little  windows,  surroimded 
by  the  usual  rod-moulding.  But  the  marvel  of  the  tomb 
is  an  arm-chair,  cut  from  the  living  rock,  standing  by  the 
side  of  one  of  the  two  sepulchral  couches  in  the  outer 
chamber,  aa  though  it  were  an  easy-chair  by  the  bed-side, 
or  as  a  seat  for  the  doctor  visiting  his  patient!  But  why 
placed  in  a  tomb?  Was  it  merely  to  carry  out  still 
fiirther  the  analogy  to  a  house  ?  Or  was  it,  as  Visconti 
suggests,  for  the  use  of  the  relatives  who  came  yearly  to 
hold  solemn  festivals  at  the  tomb  ?^  Or  was  it  for  the 
shade  of  the  deceased  himself,  as  though  he  were  too 
restless  to  be  satisfied  with  his  banqueting-couch,  but 
must  have  his  easy-chair  also  to  repose  him  after  his 
wanderings.*  Or,  as  Micali  opines,  was  it  to  intimate  the 
blissful  repose  of  the  new  life  on  which  his  spirit  had 
entered.^  Or  was  it  not  rather  a  curule  chair,  the 
insigne  of  the  rank  or  condition  of  the  deceased,  showing 
him  to  have  been  a  ruler  or  magnate  in  the  land  %^ 

Some  eighteen  or  twenty  years  since  a  tomb  was  opened 
in  the  Banditaccia,  which  contained  two  of  these  chairs, 
each  with  a  foot-stool  attached,  and  a  shield  suspended 


*  Antichi  Momimenti  di  Ceri,p.  31 — 
where  he  giyes  ft  description  of  ft  similar 
tomb. 

*  It  mfty  have  been  for  the  support  of  ft 
funeral  urn ;  for  in  the  tombs  of  Chiusi, 
etmopiy  or  vftses  in  the  form  of  human 
busts,  which  were,  probably,  the  effigies 
of  the  deceased  whose  ashes  they  con- 
tained, have  been  found  placed  on  seats 
of  this  form.  Bull.  Inst  1843,  p.  68. 
Such  conopi  have  also  been  discovered 
at  Caere,  says  Micali,  Mon.  Ined.  p.  185. 


7  Micali,  Mon.  Ined.  p.  152. 

B  The  form  of  this  and  similar  rock- 
hewn  seats  in  other  tombs  of  Cervetri  is 
very  like  that  of  the  beautiful  marble 
chair,  with  bas-reliefs,  in  the  Palazzo 
Corani  at  Rome,  which  is  thought  to  be 
Etruscan,  and  a  genuine  tdla  eu/ndu. 
It  will  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  curule 
chair  was  one  of  the  Etruscan  intignia 
of  authority  ;  and  thence  adopted  by  the 
Romans.    See  Vol.  I.  pp.  26,  376,  377. 
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against  the  wall  above  it,  all  carved  in  the  living  rock. 
The  annexed  woodcut,  which  givei  a  section  of  the  tomb, 
shows  theseats, 


the  doors  of  in- 
ner chambers.' 
The  tomb  is 
still  open,  but 
my  endeavours 
to  discover  it 

among  the  thousand  and  one  sepulchres  of  the  Bandltaccia 
have  proved  fruitless.^ 

At  the  further  side  of  the  Banditaccia  is  a  group  of  four 
other  recently-discovered  tombs,  which  have  been  placed 
under  lock  and  key  by  the  CavaUere  Campana.  One  of 
these,  opened  in  the  spring  of  1846,  is  a  painted  tomb — 
which  I  shall  designate 

Gbotta  del  Triclinio. 

It  consists  of  but  a  single  chamber,  twenty-four  feet  by 
sixteen,  surrounded  by  deep  benches  of  rock,  on  which  the 
dead  were  laid,  and  at  the  head  of  each  compartment  still 
liee  a  skull,  whose  tmiform  grin  startles  the  eye  on  entering 
the  sepulchre.  Just  within  the  door  are  bos-rehefe — a 
wild-boar  on  one  side,  and  a  panther  tearing  its  prey  on 
the  other.  But  the  paintings  ? — It  requires  a  close  and 
careful  examination  to  distinguish  them,  so  much  have 

9  Compire  the  Plan  at  page  33.    The  '  Hr.  Ainslej,  however,  in  a  snbK- 

ahielda    were   of   large  size,   like   the  qneot  visit,  h*a  beeo  more  fbrtuiute,  in 

Argolie   shields,  ind  like   that  on   Ihe  falling  in  with  a  person  irtio  was  present 

lomb  M  Narchia  (Vol.  I.  p.  252),    This  at  the  opening  of  Ihe  tomb,  and  remem- 

tomb  haa  been  deMzibed  and  delineated  bered  its  site.    He  represents  the  prin- 

itt  Bull.  Inrtit,  1831,  p.  99.    Aim.  Inst,  cipal  chunber,  indicated  as  « in  the  Plan, 

1835,  p.  184.     Hon.  Insd.  Inst.  II.  tav.  M  page  32,  as  being  hui^  with  ten  or 

XIX.     For   fbrther   remarlu   on  the  twelve  of  these  shields,  carved  in  the 

duelde,  aee  th«  Appendix  to  this  Giapter,  roek,  in  relief. 
Note  I. 

u  3 
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they  suflfered  from  the  damp  ;  and  if  unaware  of  their 
existence,  you  might  visit  the  tomb  without  perceiving  the 
figures  on  its  walls.  The  white  stucco  on  which  the  scenes 
are  painted  ha^i  been  changed  by  the  damp  to  a  hue 
dark  as  the  native  rock  In  a  few  places  only  where  it 
has  remained  dry  has  the  painting  retained  its  distinctness. 
On  the  left-hand  wall  you  perceive  the  heads  of  a  man 
and  woman,  who  are  reclining  together  at  a  banquet ;  and 
beautiful  heads  they  are,  with  features  of  Greek  symmetry, 
and  more  mastery  and  delicacy  in  the  design  than  are 
commonly  found  in  the  sepulchral  paintings  of  Etruria. 
He  is  garlanded  with  laurel  and  wears  a  short  beard ;  and 
his  flesh  is  of  the  usual  deep  red,  the  conventional  colour  of 
beatification— of  gods  and  heroes  ;  but  hers  is  of  the  white 
hue  of  the  stucco.  He  pledges  her  in  a  phialuy  or  bowl  of 
wine,  to  which  she  replies  by  an  approving  look,  turning 
her  head  towards  him.  Her  face  and  expression  are 
extremely  pretty,  and  a  variegated  skull-cap,  and  a  full 
rich  tress  at  the  side  of  her  face  add  to  her  charms.  She 
wears  also  a  necklace  and  torque  of  gold.  A  round  table, 
resting  on  three  deer-legs,  stands  by  them,  with  meats, 
fruits,  eggs,  and  goblets  ;  and  a  large  round  shield  is  sus- 
pended on  the  wall  behind  the  man.  You  might  &ncy  it 
Pericles,  who  had  just  laid  his  armour  by,  and  was 
pledging  the  fair  Aspa^ia. 

A  maraTiglia  egli  gagliardo,  ed  ella 
Qaanto  ai  poisa  dir,  leggiadra  e  bella. 

It  is  from  these  heads  we  must  judge  of  the  rest  in  this 
tomb ;  for  the  same  scene  is  repeated  again  and  again  on 
the  walls — eight  other  couples  recline  on  the  festive  couch, 
each  with  a  tripod-table  by  their  side,  and  a  shield  sus- 
pended above.^    But  the  females  have  lost  the  fairness  of 

'  A   ^ingwUr  feature   here  is,    that      the  reveDers  are  depicted  reclining  on  a 
instead  of  a  separate  lechu  for  each  pair      continuous  couch,  which,  as  it  occupies 
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their  sex,  and,  from  the  discoloration  of  the  stucco,  have 
become  as  dusky  as  negresses ;  while  the  men,  from  their 
brick-dust  complexions,  are  much  more  distinct.  In  the 
centre  of  the  inner  wall  stand  a  couple  of  slares,  at  a  large 
table  or  sideboard,  which  has  sundry  vases  and  goblets  on 
it  and  beneath  it>  and  a  tall  candelabrum  at  its  side,  the 
counterpart  to  which  is  seen  also  on  the  side-wall.'  On  a 
mixing-vase  which  stands  on  this  table  or  sideboard  is 
inscribed  the  word  iynok  in  Roman  letters,  which,  as  it 
can  hardly  here  allude  to  the  "  white-armed,"'  "  ox-eyed  " 
goddess,  must  refer  to  the  Juno,  or  presiding  spirit  of  some 
female,^  probably  the  principal  person  interred  in  the 
tomb. 

The  face  of  the  sepulchral  couches  is  also  painted — 
above,  with  the  usual  wave-pattern — below,  with  animals, 
of  which  a  pair  of  winged  hippocampi^  in  a  very  spirited 
style,  and  a  dragon  with  green  wings,  are  alone  discernible.^ 


three  waDs  of  the  tomb,  may  be  soppofled 
to  represent  a  truMnMimj  soch  as  the 
Romans  used ;  and  this,  I  beliere,  is  the 
only  andent  painting  of  that  sort  of 
bBnqaeting-6eeD6,nowinex]stenee.  The 
figures  here  lie  mider  a  red  and  white 
striped  ooverlet,  or  ttragvium.  The 
small  tables  by  the  side  of  the  t?>c2MHiifi» 
are  not  the  usual  rp^irf  {«  (t.  e.,  rvrpdr 
vc{ai),  or  with  foor  legs,  as  in  all  the 
paintings  of  Tarqninii,  bat  rpliroScj,  or 
with  only  three  feet 

'  Banqaets  by  lamp-light  are  rarely 
represented  in  Etmacan  tombs — ^the  only 
other  instance  I  remember  is  in  the 
Gfotta  Qnerciola  at  Cometo ;  tiie  re- 
▼eOers  are  generally  depicted  as  lying 
under  the  shade  of  the  ivy  or  vine,  or 
amid  groves  of  myrde.  Even  in  the 
Grotta  Qnerdola,  thou^  a  eanddaJbrvm 
is  introduced,  the  festive  conches  are 
surromided  by  trees.  The  ca/nddabra 
in  this  tomb  of  Ceere  are  worthy  of  par- 


ticolar  notice,  as  they  are  depicted  with 
a  number  of  little  vases,  or  other  small 
objects  tied  to  the  stem  in  clusters  ;  and 
camdeldbraf  with  vases  so  attached,  have 
also  been  discovered  in  Etruscan  tombs 
at  Vuld.  Bull.  Inst  1832,  p.  194. 
From  this  we  leam  a  secondary  use  to 
which  these  elegant  articles  of  furniture 
were  applied. 

^  See  the  Appendix  to  this  Chapter, 
Note  11. 

*  In  the  floor  of  this  tomb  is  an  oblong 
pi<^  just  such  as  opens  in  the  ceilings  of 
BO  many  sepulchres  at  Civita  Castellana, 
and  as  is  shown  in  the  roof  of  the  tomb  of 
the  Tarquins,  in  the  wood-cut,  at  page 
17.  Whether  it  be  tiie  shaft  to  a  second 
sepulchral  chamber  beneath  this,  as 
analogy  suggests,  or  is  merely  intended 
to  drain  the  tomb,  I  cannot  say,  for  I 
found  it  full  of  water.  In  the  so-called 
<<Tomb  of  Solon'*  at  Gombet  li,  b 
Phxygia,  described  by  Steuart  in  his 
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The  colours  in  this  tomb  have  been  laid  on  in  distemper, 
not  al  fresco.  The  freedom  of  the  design,  as  far  as  it  is 
discernible,  the  Greek  character  of  the  features,  and  the 
full  faces  of  some  of  the  males,  are  clear  proo&  of  a  late 
date — ^a  date  subsequent  rather  than  prior  to  the  period  of 
Roman  domination ;  and  this  is  confirmed  by  the  presence 
of  the  Latin  inscription.^ 

A  painted  tomb  at  Cervetri  has  pecuUar  interest,,  for  this 
is  the  only  site  in  Etruria  where  we  have  historical  record 
of  the  existence  of  ancient  paintings.  Pliny  speaks  of 
some  extant  in  his  day,  which  were  vulgarly  beUeved  to 
have  been  executed  prior  to  the  foundation  of  Rome.^  Those 
in  this  tomb  can  scarcely  lay  claim  to  a  purely  Etruscan 
antiquity.  Another  sepulchre,  however,  was  discovered 
some  twenty  years  since,  which  contained  figures  of  men 
and  animals  in  a  very  archaic  style,  bearing  in  their  singular 
parti-coloured  character  much  resemblance  to  those  in  the 
Grotta  Campana  at  Veii.®  The  tomb  is  still  open,  but 
when  last  at  Cervetri  I  could  find  no  one  who  was 
acquainted  with  its  site.^ 


work  on  Lydia  and  Phrygia,  there  is  a 
eimilar  well  or  shaft  sank  in  the  middle 
of  a  sepulchral  chamber. 

^  For  notices  of  this  tomb  see  Bull. 
Inst.,  1847,  pp.  61,97. 

7  Plin.  XXXV.  6. 

»  See  Vol.  I.  pp.  50—52. 

'  Mr.  Ainsley  has  subsequently  re- 
discoyered  it.  He  describes  its  paintings 
as  more  archaic  than  any  at  Tarquinii. 
A  description  of  them  has  been  giyen  by 
Kramer  (Bull.  Inst  1834,  pp.  97—101), 
who  represents  them  as  of  the  rudest 
character,  painted  on  the  bare  porous 
tufo,  which  has  undei^ne  no  prepara- 
tion, not  being  even  smoothed,  to  reoeiye 
them.  The  tomb  was  nearly  elliptical,  and 
had  an  upper  and  lower  band  of  figures ; 
those  in  the  lower  were  almost  effaced  ; 
but  above,  there  was  a  man  with  pointed 


beard,  and  dose  vest,  shooting  an  arrow 
at  a  stag — a  lion  devouring  a  stag,  while 
a  second  lion,  squatting  by,  looked  on — 
a  ram  flying  from  another  lion-^d 
fi*agments  of  other  animals,  and  of  a 
second  man  with  a  bow.  There  was 
much  truth  and  expression  in  the  beaste^ 
in  spite  of  their  unnatural  parti-colour- 
ing. The  only  hues  used  in  this  tomb 
are  black,  white,  and  red.  The  face  and 
legs  of  the  archer  were  painted  white — 
a  very  singular  fact,  as  that  was  the  con- 
ventional hue  of  females.  The  door- 
moulding  was  striped  diagonally,  as  in 
Egyptian  architecture,  with  red,  white, 
and  black.  Many  of  the  above  figures, 
according  to  Mr.  Ainsley,  have  now  dis- 
appeared, and  unless  some  means  are 
taken  to  preserve  them,  the  rest  will 
soon  perish.  Cf.  Ann.  Inst.  1835,  p.  183. 
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Grotta  db'  Saroofagi. 

Close  to  the  last  is  a  sepulchre  which  I  shall  designate 
the  Tomb  of  the  Sarcophagi,  from  its  containing  three  of 
those  large  monuments,  which  are  very  rarely  found  at 
Caere,  the  dead  being  in  general  laid  out  on  their  rocky 
biers,  without  other  covering  than  their  robes  or  armour. 
The  sarcophagi  are  here  of  alabaster — not  that  from  Vol- 
terra,  but  another  kind  from  the  Circeian  Promontory.' 
Two  have  the  draped  figure  of  a  man  on  the  lid,  not  rest- 
ing, as  usual,  on  his  elbow,  but  reclining  on  his  left  side. 
They  are  in  a  very  archaic  style.  The  hair  of  one  is 
arranged  in  the  small  stiff  curls  which  are  seen  in  the  most 
ancient  Etruscan  bronzes,  as  weU  as  in  the  early  monu- 
ments of  the  East,  and  are  shown  in  the  reliefs  from 
Nineveh,  recently  brought  to  this  country.  The  same 
figure  wears  a  chaplet  of  leaves,  and  holds  a  patera,  and  he 
has  two  small  Uons  of  the  most  quaint  and  primitive  art  at 
his  feet.  His  eyes  are  painted  black,  and  his  lips  red ;  but 
the  rest  of  the  monument  is  uncoloured.  The  other  figure 
is  remarkable  for  his  fine  features ;  and  with  mustachios, 
and  a  torque  about  his  neck,  he  much  resembles  a  Gaul. 
He  has  four  similar  Uons  on  his  couch,  one  at  each  angle. 
There  is  a  peculiarly  primitive  air  about  these  figures; 
they  are  unlike  any  I  have  elsewhere  seen  on  the  lids  of 
sarcophagi,  where,  in  truth,  they  have  generally  nothing 
archaic  in  character. 

The  third  sarcophagus  is  of  temple-form,  hke  that  from 
Bomarzo,  now  in  the  British  Museum,  but  without  sculp- 
tured decorations. 

On  the  wall  of  this  tomb  is  scratched  an  Etruscan  in- 
scription, which  in  Roman  letters  would  be  V :  apucus  :  AC. 

1  Bull.  Inst  1847,  p.  97. 
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and  on  a  slab  which  served  aa  a  cippus,  I  read  labthi  ap. 
YGUIA,  in  Etruscan  characters.  Thence  it  appears  that  the 
sepulchre  was  that  of  a  family  named  Apucus  (Apicius  ?) 
The  front  of  the  couches  is  painted  with  sea-monsters^ 
dolphins,  lions,  and  other  animals,  on  a  stuccoed  surfisice  ; 
and  on  the  inner  wall  of  the  tomb  is  a  band  of  the  usual 
wave-pattern. 

Grotta  dell'  Alcova. 

Another  of  these  newly  discovered  sepulchres,  I  shall 
call  the  "  Tomb  of  the  Alcove,"  from  a  singular,  recessed 
chamber  in  the  further  wall,  like  a  chapel  in  a  cathedral. 
There  are  in  feet  three  of  these  recesses,  but  the  central 
one  is  the  most  spacious,  and  is  obviously  the  post  of 
honour,  the  last  resting-place  of  the  most  illustrious  dead 
here  interred.  In  it  is  a  massive  sepulchral  couch,  with  a 
cushion  and  pillows  at  its  head,  ornamented  legs  in  relief, 
and  a  low  stool,  or  scamnum  in  front — all  hewn  from  the 
Uving  rock.  It  may  represent  a  thalamtcs  or  nuptial-couch, 
rather  than  the  usual  festive  K\Cvn  or  kcttts^  for  it  is  double, 
and  must  have  been  occupied  by  some  noble  Etruscan  and 
his  wife,  whose  skulls  still  serve  aa  a  memento  mori  to  the 
visitor,  though  a  confused  heap  of  dust  on  the  couch  is  all 
that  is  left  of  their  bodies  and  integuments. 

This  tomb  bears  a  striking  resemblance  to  a  temple — 
in  its  spaciousness — ^in  its  division  into  three  aisles  by  the 
pillars  and  pilasters  which  support  the  rafter-carved  roof — 
in  the  dark  shrine  at  the  upper  end,  like  the  ceUa  of  the 
go4»  raised  on  a  flight  of  steps — ^and  in  the  altar-like  mass 
of  the  couch  within.  Nor  are  the  many  large  amphorae 
which  strew  the  floor,  unpriestly  fturdture ;  though  they 
seem  to  hint  at  copious  libations  to  a  certain  jolly  god, 
poured  forth  on  the  occasion  of  the  annual  sepulchral 
festivals. 
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But  ibis  tomb  has  other  features  of  interest  The  two 
fluted  pillars  which  support  the  roof,  and  the  pilasters 
against  the  inner  wall,  present  specimens  of  capitals  and 
mouldings  of  a  peculiar  character,  and  throw  light  on  that 
little-understood  subject — ^the  architecture  of  the  Etruscans. 
Csare,  indeed,  is  particularly  rich  in  this  respect — ^more  so 
than  any  other  Etruscan  site.  Most  of  the  newly-found 
tombs  have  singular  or  beautiful  architectural  features ; 
and  others  of  the  same  character  are  now  lost  sight  of,  or 
reclosed  with  earth ;  one  in  particular,  from  its  spacious- 
ness and  the  abundance  of  such  decoration,  had  acquired 
the  name  of  H  Palazzo.  Of  the  students  of  ancient  archi- 
tecture who  yearly  flock  to  Rome,  none  should  omit  to 
visit  the  tombs  of  Cervetri — ^and  none  would  regret  it.* 

The  last  tomb  I  have  to  describe  of  those  recently 
opened  in  the  Banditaccia,  is  the  most  interesting  of  aU. 
In  truth  it  is  by  far  the  most  interesting  that  has  been 
found  in  this  neeropoliSy  since  the  discovery  of  the  cele- 
brated Grrotta  Regulini-Galassi.     It  must  be  called 

Grotta  db'  Taequinj, 

or,  the  «  Tomb  of  the  Tarquins !  "  Yes,  reader— here  for 
the  first  time  in  Etruria  has  a  sepulchre  of  that  celebrated 
family  been  discovered.  The  name  had  been  met  with,  a 
few  times,  on  urns,  and  funeral  furniture,^  but  never  in  any 


*  The  pit  which  formfl  the  entrance  to 
each  of  these  tombs  is  lined  with  tnfo 
masonry.  The  style  is  not  nnifonn  ;  in 
this  instance  it  is  what  I  have  termed 
empleeion,  precisely  resembling  the  walls 
of  Satri,  Fallen,  and  Nepi,  but  here  of 
rather  smaller  dimensions,  the  courses 
being  only  19  inches  high.  Canina  re- 
marks on  the  masonry  at  the  mouth  of 
these  tombs  being  always  oput  quadra- 
turn,  even  in  those  which  can  with  most 
confidence  be  pronounced  of  most  ancient 


construction.  BnlL  Inst  1845,  p.  224. 
The  frequent  traces  of  the  passages 
having  been  vaulted  in  by  the  gradual 
convergence  of  the  horizontal  courses, 
establish  their  high  antiquity,  as  prior  to 
the  invention  or  practice  of  the  arch. 

3  On  a  spherical  cippuSf  found  at 
Chiuai,  was  inscribed  ^  tabcnal,**  (Pas- 
seri,  Acheront  p.  66,  ap.  Gori,  III.) 
— "  TARCHNAS  **  ou  a  comeHau  scaraibaw, 
found  near  Piscille  (Vermiglioli,  Iscriz. 
Perug.  I.  p.  81,  tav.  V.  2)— «I4BCHI,'' 
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abundance.  Nor  are  we  yet  assured  that  it  was  a  common 
name  in  Etruria.  We  only  know  that  there  must  have 
been  a  numerous  &mily  of  Tarquins  settled  at  Caere.  But 
can  this  have  been  of  the  same  race  as  the  celebrated 
dynasty  of  Rome  1  Nothing  more  probable.  We  know 
that  when  the  royal  femily  was  expelled,  the  king  and  two 
of  his  sons,  Titus  and  Aruns,  took  refuge  at  Caere ;  Sextus, 
the  elder — 

"  the  false  Tarqnin  J^^  ti  i^V 
Who  wrougi^t  the  deed  orshame," — 

retiring  to  Gabii,  where  he  was  soon  after  slain.^  What 
more  likely  then  than  that  the  £Ei,mily  here  interred  was 
descended  in  a  direct  line  from  the  last  of  the  Roman 
kings  \  Though  Aruns,  one  of  the  princes,  was  slain  soon 
after  in  single  combat  with  the  consul  Brutus^  at  the 
Arsian  Wood,*  he  may  have  left  his  family  at  Caere,  and 
his  father  and  brother  still  survived  to  perpetuate  the  name 
of  Tarquin.^  However  it  be,  let  the  visitor  to  this  sepulchre 


on  a  column  in  the  Moaeo  Oddi  at 
Perugia  (id.  I.  p.  148) — ^**tarchis,"  on 
one  of  the  urns  in  the  Grotta  de*  Vo- 
lunni  at  Perugia. — ^^tabchisa,"  on  an 
urn  in  the  Museum  of  Florence  (Lanzi, 
Saggio,  11.  p.  417).  *'  TARCHu/'  on  a 
black  cinerary  pot  from  Chiusi,  now  in 
the  same  collection.  The  name  on  the 
spherical  disc  at  Toscanella,  which  I 
thought  to  have  been  ^tarchnas," 
(See  Vol.  I.  p.  448),  is  said  by  KeUer- 
mann  (Bull.  Inst  1833,  p.  61,  and 
SuppL  47),  to  be  '<  Tarsalus.'*  Lanzi 
fancied  that  Tarchu  and  Tarchi  were 
the  original  Etruscan  forms  of  the 
name,  and  ^  Tarchun,"  the  Greek  form 
adopted  by  the  Romans.  But  it  is 
quite  unnecessary  to  refer  any  one  of 
these  to  the  Greek.  Tarch  was  no  doubt 
the  primitive  form,  with  the  inflexion  of 
Tarch-»-tt,  or  un  ;  from  this  the  adjective 
was  formed  by  the  usual  addition  of  rta 


or  wu — Tarchnas  (Tarquinins),Tarchnai 
(Tarquinia).  The  termination  m  orisa 
is  indicative  of  connection  by  marriage, 
or  Tarchisamay  beequivalent  to  Tux|uitia 
— an  Etruscan  family  renowned  for  its 
skiU  in  divination.  Plin.  N.  H.  I.  Ub.  II. 
Macrob.  Sat  III.  7  ;  cf.  II.  16  ;  Amm. 
MaroelL  XXV.  2  ;  J.  Lydus  de  Ostent. 
II. 

*  Liv.  I.  60.  Dionyaus  says  the  king 
fled  to  Gabiiy  where  Sextus  was  king^ 
and  after  staying  there  some  time  in  the 
vain  hope  of  inducing  the  Latins  to  take 
up  his  cause,  he  removed  to  the  city  of 
Etruria,  whence  his  mother's  family  had 
come  ;  i.  e.  Tarquinii  (V.  pp.  276,  279)  ; 
but  no  mention  is  made  of  Caere. 

5  Liv.  11.  6. 

«  Livy  (II.  6,  9)  says  the  elder  Tar- 
quin  and  his  son  Titus  subsequentiy  went 
to  Tarquinii,  Veii,  and  Clusium,  to  raiso 
the  cities  of  Etruria  in  their  cause,  and 
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besur  in  mind  the  possibility,  to  say  the  leaat,  that  the 
skulls  he  handles,  and  the  dust  he  gazes  on,  may  be  those 
of  that  proud  race,  whose  tyranny  cost  them  a  crown — 
perhaps  the  Empire  of  the  World, 

The  first  chamber  you  enter  is  surrounded  by  benches 
of  rock,  and  contains  nothing  of  interest ;  but  in  the  floor 
opens  a  loDg  flight  of  steps,  which  lead  down,  not  directly, 
but  by  a  bend  at  right  angles,  to  a  lower  chamber  of 
much  larger  size.^  It  is  called  by  the  peasantry  the 
"  Tomb  of  the  Inscriptions,"  and  well  does  it  merit  the 
name  ;  for  it  has  not  merely  a  single  lengthy  legend,  as  on 
the  pillar  of  the  Pompey-Tomb  at  Cometo,  nor  a  name 
here  and  there,  as  in  the  Grotta  delle  Iscrizioni  of  the  same 
place ;  but  the  tomb  is  vocal  with  epigraphs — every  niche, 
every  bench,  every  portion  of  the  walls  speaks  Etruscan, 
and  echoes  the  name  of  Tarquin. 

This  chamber  is  a  square,  or  nearly  so,  of  thirty-five 
feet,  with  two  massive  pillars  in  the  centre,  and  a  row  of 
long  recesses  for  corpses,  in  the  walls ;  whfle  below  is  a 
double  tier  of  rock-hewn  benches,  which  also  served  as  biers 
for  the  dead.^  The  walls,  niches,  benches,  and  pUlars,  are 
all  stuccoed,  and  the  inscriptions  are  painted  in  red  or 
black,  or  in  some  instances  merely  marked  with  the  finger 
on  the  damp  stucco.  Observe  these  scratched  epigraphs. 
They  are  remarkable  for  the  wonderful  fireshness  of  the 
impression.  The  stucco  or  mortar  has  hardened  in  pro- 
minent ridges  precisely  as  it  was  displaced  ;  and  you  might 
suppose  the  inscription  had  been  written  but  one   day, 


when  the  campaign  of  Porsenna  had 
failed  to  reinstate  tliem  at  Rome,  they 
retiired  to  Tnseulum,  to  their  relatire 
Mamilins  Octavius,  (Liv.  II.  15).  We 
hear  no  more  of  them  at  Csore,  yet  from 
their  ehoodng  that  city  as  their  fint 
place  of  refuge  in  their  exile,  it  is  highly 
probable  tliat  they  had  relatives  residing 
there,  as  well  as  at  Gabii,  Tarquinii,  and 


Toscnlum.  The  existence  of  this  tomb 
at  least  establishes  the  Etruscan  origin 
of  the  Tarquins,  which  Niebuhr  has 
called  into  question  (I.  pp.  376,  511). 

7  The  depth  of  the  floor  below  the 
surface  must  be  very  considerable  — 
hardly  less  than  50  feet. 

B  See  the  wood-cut  at  page  17. 
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instead  of  more  than  two  thousand  years.  No  finger,  not 
even  the  effacing  one  of  Time,  has  touched  it,  since  that  of 
the  Etruscan,  who  so  many  centuries  ago  recorded  the 
name  of  his  just  departed  fiiend. 

Were  I  to  insert  all  the  inscriptions  of  this  tomb,  I  should 
heartily  weary  the  reader.®  Let  one  suffice  to  show  the 
Etruscan  form  of  the  name  of  Tarquin, 

Which  in  Rcmian  letters  would  be 

AVLE  •  TABCHNAS  •  LABTHAL  •  CLAN 

The  name,  either  in  Etruscan  or  Latin,^  occurs  no 
fewer  than  thirty-five  times !  How  much  oftener  it  was 
repeated,  in  parts  where  the  paint  has  run  or  faded,  or  the 
inscriptions  have  become  otherwise  illegible,  I  cannot  say, 
but  should  think  that  not  less  than  fifty  epitaphs  with  this 
name  must  have  been  originally  inscribed  in  this  tomb. 
One  fact  I  noticed,  which  seems  to  strengthen  the  proba- 
bility that  this  family  was  of  the  royal  race — ^namely,  that 
it  appears  to  have  kept  itself  in  great  measure  distinct  by 
intermarriages,  and  to  have  mingled  little  with  other 
Etruscan  families — ^at  least  when  compared  with  similar 
tombs,  those  of  Perugia  for  instance,  this  sepulchre  will  be 
found  to  contain  very  few  other  family-names  introduced 
in  the  epitaphs  as  matronymics.« 


'  I  have  given  all  ibe  inacriptionfl  that 
remain  legible,  whether  Etruscan  or 
Latin,  in  Boll.  Inst  1847,  pp.  56—59. 
Compare  Dr.  Monimsen's  version  of  some 
of  ihem  (p.  63)  wUch  differs  from  mine, 
thougjh  I  cannot  think  in  every  instance 
so  correcL 

'  The  Latin  inscriptions  in  this  tomb 
do  not  necessarily  indicate  a  very  late 
date ;  if  the  famUy  wev«  of  the  royal 
blood  of  Rome,  the  occasional  use  of  the 
Latin  character  may  be  explained,  with- 


out refening  these  epigraphs  to  the 
period  of  Roman  domination.  More- 
over, even  though  in  Latin  letters,  the 
name  sometimes  retains  its  Etruscan 
form — **  TA&CNA  " — which  is  quite  novel, 
and  a  presumptive  evidence  of  antiquity. 
'  In  more  than  forty  inscriptions,  I 
could  find  only  eleven  names  of  other 
fiunilies,  and  of  these  seven  only  were  in 
Etruscan  characters  and  connected  with 
the  name  of  Tarchnas ;  the  other  four 
were  in  Latin,  and  quite  distinct. 
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Most  of  the  niches  are  double,  or  for  two  bodies.  Some, 
beside  inscriptions,  have  painted  decorations — a  wreath,  for 
instance,  on  one  side,  and  some  crotala,  or  castanets,  on  the 
other,  or  a  wreath,  and  a  small  pot  or  alabastron^  repre- 
sented as  if  suspended  above  the  corpse.  Between  the 
niches  are  elegant  pilasters,  and  in  front  are  the  legs  of 
couches,  and  the  usual  long,  paw-footed  stools,  all  painted 
on  the  stucco,  to  make  each  mortuary  bed  resemble  a 
festive-couch.  On  one  of  the  square  pillars  which  support 
the  beamed  roof,  is  painted  a  large  round  shield.  In  the 
ceiling  between  the  pillars  is  a  shaft  cut  through  the  rock, 
from  the  plain  above.' 

Like  most  of  the  tombs  of  the  Banditaccia^  which  are 
below  the  surface,  this  was  half  full  of  water.  At  the 
expense  of  wet  feet,  we  contrived  to  examine  them  all ;  but 
after  heavy  rains,  a  visit  to  Caere  would,  to  many,  prove 
fruitless.  One  tomb  was  completely  reclosed  with  earth 
washed  down  from  above,  so  that  we  were  obhged  to  have 
it  re-excavated  for  our  especial  inspection. 

Geotta  Rbgulini-Galassi. 

The  sepulchre  at  Cervetri  which  has  most  renown,  and  the 
greatest  interest  from  its  high  antiquity,  the  pecuUarity  of 
its  structure,  and  the  extraordinary  nature  and  value  of  its 
contents,  is  that  called  after  its  discoverers — ^the  archpriest 
B.^uUni,  and  General  Galassi.  This  is  one  of  the  very  few 
virgin-tombs,  found  in  Etruscan  cemeteries.  It  was  opened 
in  April  1836.  It  Ues  about  three  furlongs  from  Cervetri, 
to  the  south-west  of  the  ancient  city,  and  not  far  'from  the 

*  See  the  woodeut  at  tiie  head  of  fhis  late  the  sepulchre,  in  preparation  for  the 

chapter.  The  shaft  was  either  used  as  an  annual  ponmto^    Such  shafts  are  most 

entrance  after  the  doorway  had  heen  oonunon  in  the  tombs  of  Falerii ;  but 

cloeedy  by  means  of  niefaes  cut  for  the  feet  there  open  generally  in  the  anti-chamber, 

and  hands ;  or  may  hare  served,  by  the  rarely  fai  the  tomb  itself, 
ranoral  of  the  corering  abore,  to  Tenli- 
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walls.  It  is  said  to  have  been  inclosed  in  a  tumulus,  but 
the  mound  was  bo  large,  and  its  top  has  been  so  broken  by 
frequent  excavations,  and  lerellings  of  the  soil  for  agri- 
cultural purposes,  that  its  existence  is  now  mere  matter  of 
history. 

The  sepulchre  opens  in  a  low  bank  in  the  middle  of  a 
field.  The  pecu- 
liarity of  its  con-  ""  "" 
struction  is  evident 
at  a  glance.  It  is 
a  rude  attempt  at 
an  arch,  fonned  by 
tiie  convergence  of 
horizontal  strata, 
hewn  to  a  smooth 
surface,  andslightly 
curved,  so  as  to  re- 
semble a  Gothic 
arch.     This  is  not, 

however,  carried  up  to  a  point,  but  terminates  in  a 
square  channel,  covered  by  a  large  block  of  nenfro.  The 
doorway  is  the  index  to  the  whole  tomb,  which  is  a 
mere  passage,  about  sixty  feet  long,  constructed  on  the 
same  principle,  and  lined  with  masonry.^  This  passage 
is  divided  into  two  parts  or  chambers,  communicating  by 
a  doorway  of  the  same  Gothic  form,  with  a  truncated  top.^ 

*  The  mMonry  ia  of  rectuigul&r  blocks  uurowing  upward  to  1  foot  at  ttie  top. 
of  n«(^/rt>,  in.tlie  outer  chamber  about  18  Simibr  paaatge-tombs  have  been  found 
indie*  \<mg,  in  oounee  from  12  to  IS  elMwhere  in  this  aecropolis,  especuJl;^  in 
inchet  deep  ;  bat  in  tlie  iimer,  of  more  that  part  called  Zambra  (BnlL  InsL 
■DMsiTe  dimenmona.  1810,  p.  133),  aa  veil  as  at  Palo  and 

*  The  outer  chamber  is  33  feet,  the  SelvB  la  Bocca. 

Inner  24^  feet  tong,  and  Ihe  thiekneaB  of  Tomba  of  (liii  paMage-fnnn  are  gene- 

the  partition-wall,  3  feet ;  '"f'''"g  the  en-  rally  of  high  antiquitjr.     These  bear  an 

tire  length  60J^  feet.   The  inner  doorway  evident  relation  to  the   Treaanria  of 

i«6}  feet  bighandl^wideatthebottom,  Mycens  and  Orchomenoe,  and  to  the 
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The  similarity  of  the  structure  to  the  Cyclopean  gallery 
at  Tiryns  is  strikim; ;  the  masonry,  it  is  true,  is  far  less 
maJ^  but  the  stjde  is  identical,  showiBg  a  rude  attempt 
at  an  arch,  the  true  principle  of  which  had  yet  to  be  dis- 
covered It  is  generally  admitted,  not  only  that  such  a 
mode  of  construction  must  be  prior  to  the  discovery  of  the 
perfect  arch,  but  that  every  extant  specimen  of  it  must 
have  preceded  the  knowledge  of  the  correct  principle.  It 
is  a  mode  not  peculiar  to  one  race,  or  to  one  age,  or  the 
result  of  a  particular  class  of  materials,  but  is  the  expedient 
naturally  adopted  in  the  formation  of  arches,  vaults,  and 
domes,  by  those  who  are  ignorant  of  the  cuneiform  prin- 
ciple ;  and  it  is  therefore  to  be  found  in  the  earliest 
structures  of  Egypt,  Greece,  Italy,  and  other  parts  of  the 
Old  World,  as  well  as  in  those  of  the  semi-civilised  races  of 
the  New.^  The  Cloaca  Maxima,  which  is  the  earhest 
known  instance  of  the  perfect  arch  in  Italy,  dates  from  the 
days  of  the  Tarquins ;  this  tomb  then  must  be  considered 
as  of  a  remoter  period,  coeval  at  least  with  the  earliest 
days  of  Rome — prior,  it  may  be,  to  the  foundation  of  the 
City.» 


Nnriiags  or  NnxBgfae  of  Sardini*  and 
the  Talajots  of  the  fialearics,  in  as  ikr 
as  tfaey  axe  roofed  in  on  the  same 
principle.  And  they  are  probably  of  not 
inferior  antiquity.  like  the  Noraghe 
they  may  with  good  reason  be  regarded 
as  the  work  of  the  Tyrrhene  Pelaegi. 
The  Dmidical  barrows  of  our  own 
oomitry  sometimes  contain  passage- 
formed  sepnlchres  like  these  of  Cervetri. 
<  Stephens'  Yucatan,  I.  p.  429,  et  9eq. 
This  traveUer's  description  and  illus- 
trations show  the  remarkable  ana- 
logy between  these  American  pseudo- 
Taults  and  those  of  ancient  Europe. 
The  sides  of  the  arch  are  hewn  to  a 
smooth  curved  surface,  as  in  the  Regu- 
lini  tomb  (see  the  woodcut  at  page  46), 


and  terminate  not  in  a  point,  but  in  a 
square  head,  formed  by  the  imposition 
of  flat  blocks ;  the  peculiarity  consists 
in  the  courses  being  often  almost  at 
right  angles  with  the  line  of  the  arch, 
showing  a  near  approach  to  the  cunei- 
form principla 

7  Cavalier  Ganina  (Cere  Antica,  p.  80) 
refers  its  construction  to  the  Pelasgi,  or 
earliest  inhabitants  of  Agylla,  and  aseigns 
to  it  and  its  contents  an  antiquity  of  not 
less  than  3000  years,  making  it  coeval 
with  the  Trojan  war.  He  says  it  can  be 
determined  that  precisely  in  the  reign  of 
Tarquinius  Priscus,  the  change  in  the 
mode  of  constructing  the  arch  was 
effected  in  Rome,  for  Tarquin  introduced 
the  style  from  TarquiniL    But  tiiough 
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The  great  antiquity  of  this  tomb  may  be  deduced  also 
from  its  contents,  which  were  of  the  most  archaic,  Egyptian- 
like character.®  Scarcely  any  pottery,  and  none  figured, 
was  found  here ;  but  mmierous  articles  of  bronze,  silver, 
and  gold,  so  abundant,  so  singular,  and  so  beautiful,  that 
it  is  yerily  no  easy  task  to  describe  them.  I  shall  here  do 
little  more  than  specify  the  position  which  they  occupied 
in  the  tomb. 

In  the  outer  chamber,  at  the  further,  end,  lay  a  bier  of 
bronze,  formed  of  narrow  cross-bars,  with  an  elevated  place 
for  the  head.*  The  corpse  which  had  lain  on  it,  had  long 
since  fallen  to  dust.  By  its  side  stood  a  small  four-wheeled 
car,  or  tray,  of  bronze,  with  a  basin-like  cavity  in  the 
centre,  the  whole  bearing,  in  form  and  size,  a  strong 
resemblance  to  a  dripping-pan ;  though  ornamented  in  a 
way  that  would  hardly  become  that  homely  instrument. 


we  were  Absolutely  certain  iliat  Tarquin 
built  the  Goaca  Maxima,  we  have  no  au- 
thority for  determining  when  the  first 
true  areh  was  erected  in  Rome<  The 
principle  may,  for  aught  we  know,  have 
been  known  and  practised  at  a  much 
earlier  period.  At  any  rate,  it  is  highly 
probable  that  it  had  been  known  in  Etni- 
ria  some  time  before  the  construction  of 
the  Cloaca  Maxima,  and  if  at  Tarquinii 
whence  Tarquin  migrated,  why  not  at 
Ceore,  a  neighbouring  city  belonging  to 
the  same  people  1  As  regards  this  tomb 
all  are  agreed  on  its  very  high  antiquity. 
Even  Micali,  who  sees  everything  in  a 
more  modem  light  than  roost  of  his 
fellows,  admits  that  the  style  of  architec- 
ture shows  it  to  be  prior  to  the  foundation 
of  Rome  (Mon.  Ined«  p.  359).  Grifl,  how- 
ever, and  Cavedoni  (Bull  Inst.  1843,p.46) 
refer  it  to  the  third  century  of  the  City. 
Canina  is  of  opinion  that  the  tomb  in  its 
original  state  was  surmounted  by  a  small 
tumulus,  but  that  after  the  arrival  of  the 


Lydians,  another  tumulus  of  much  latger 
size  was  constructed  about  it,  of  which 
it  formed  a  part ;  traces  of  such  a  second 
tumulus  having  been  found  in  an  encir- 
cling basement  of  masonry  and  several 
chambers  hollowed  in  the  rock  below  &e 
original  tomb, — and  that  the  piling  up  of 
the  earth  around  the  latter  was  the 
means  of  preserving  it  intact  from  those 
who  in  ages  past  rifled  the  rest  of  the 
sepulchre.  This  has  been  pronounoed 
by  a  most  able  critic,  to  be  '<  a  sagaeioaa 
analysis.''    Bull.  Inst.  1838,  p.  172. 

*  Lepsius,  no  meto  authority  on  Egyp- 
tian matters,  remarks  the  evident  imita- 
tion of  Eigyptian  forms  (Ann.  Inst.  1836, 
p  1 87).  The  ordinary  observer  would  not 
hedtate  to  pronounce  the  figures  on  some 
of  the  vessels  to  be  purely  Egyptian. 

'  A  learned  friend  suggests  that  this 
reticulated  bier  may  be  regarded  as 
an  iUustration  of  the  ttfrfnyrot^  ^X^'  ^ 
Paris  and  Helen.  Iliad  III.  448. 
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On  the  other  side  of  the  bier  lay  some  thirty  or  forty  Uttle 
earthenware  figures ;  probably  the  Lares  of  the  deceased, 
who  had  not  selected  his  divinities  for  their  beauty.  At 
the  head  and  foot  of  the  bier  stood  a  small  iron  altar  on 
a  tripod,  which  may  have  served  to  do  homage  to  these 
household  gods.  At  the  foot  of  the  bier  also  lay  a  bundle 
of  darts,  and  a  shield ;  and  several  more  shields  rested 
against  the  opposite  wall.  All  were  of  bronze,  large  and 
round  like  the  Greek  lunrUi  ^nd  beautifully  embossed,  but 
apparently  for  ornament  alone,  as  the  metal  was  too  thin 
to  have  been  of  service  in  the  field.  Nearer  the  door 
stood  a  four-wheeled  car,  which,  firom  its  size  and  form, 
seemed  to  have  borne  the  bier  to  the  sepulchre.  And  just 
within  the  entrance  stood,  on  iron  tripods,  a  couple  of 
cauldrons,  with  a  number  of  curious  handles  terminating  in 
griffons'  heads,  together  with  a  singular  vessel — a  pair  of 
bell-shaped  vases,  united  by  a  couple  of  spheres.  ^°  Besides 
these  articles  of  bronze,  there  was  a  series  of  vessels  sus- 
pended by  bronze  nails  fi-om  each  side  of  the  recess  in  the 
roof.^  The  cauldrons,  dripping-pan,  and  bell-vessel,  are 
supposed  to  have  contained  peHumes,  or  incense,  for  fiimi- 
gating  the  sepulchre. 

This  tomb  had  evidently  contained  the  body  of  a  warrior ; 
but  to  whom  had  the  inner  chamber  belonged  1  The 
intervening  doorway  was  closed  with  masonry  to  half  its 
height,  and  in  it  stood  two  more  pots  of  bronze,  and 


^  Much  like  that  shown  at  page  58. 

1  The  nails  thus  supporting  crockery 
or  bronzes  in  Etruscan  tombs,  throw 
light  on  the  use  of  them  in  the  so-called 
Treasory  of  Atrens,  at  Mycenn,  where 
tiiey  have  long  been  supposed  to  haye 
fitftened  the  plates  of  bronze  with  which 
it  was  imagined  the  waDs  were  lined.  It 
has  been  suggested,  however,  that  no 
nails  ever  existed  in  that  celebrated 

VOL.   II. 


Thesaurus,  but  that  certain  nodules  in 
the  blocks  have  been  mistaken  for 
them.  Bull.  Inst  1836,  p.  58— Wolff. 
But  admitting  that  there  were  really 
nails,  it  is  far  more  probable  that  they 
served  to  support  pottery  or  other  sepul- 
chral inmiture,  than  a  lining  of  metal, 
seeing  it  is  now  generally  admitted  that 
the  so-called  **  Treasuries  ^  of  Greece 
were  no  other  than  tombs. 

E 
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against  each  door-post  hung  a  vessel  of  pure  silver.  There 
were  no  urns  in  this  chamber,  but  the  vault  was  hung  with 
bronze  vessels,  and  others  were  suspended  on  each  side  the 
entrance.  Further  in,  stood  two  bronze  cauldrons  for  per- 
fumes, as  in  the  outer  chamber :  and  then,  at  the  end  of 
the  tomb,  on  no  couch,  bier,  or  sarcophagus,  not  even  on 
a  rude  bench  of  rock,  but  on  the  bare  ground,^  lay — ^a 
corpse  ?  —  no,  for  it  had  ages  since  returned  to  dust^  but 
a  number  of  gold  ornaments,  whose  position  showed  most 
clearly  that,  when  placed  in  the  tomb,  they  were  upon  a 
human  body.  The  richness,  beauty,  and  abundance  of  these 
articles,  all  of  pure  gold,  were  amazing — such  a  collection, 
it  has  been  said,  '^  would  not  be  found  in  the  shop  of  a 
well-ftimished  goldsmith."^  There  were,  a  head-dress  of 
singularcharacter — ^a  large  breastplate, beautifiilly embossed, 
such  as  was  worn  by  Egyptian  priests — ^a  finely  twisted 
chain,  and  a  necklace  of  very  long  joints — earrings  of  great 
length — a  pair  of  massive  bracelets  of  exquisite  filagree- 
work — ^no  less  than  eighteen  fibuke  or  brooches,  one  of 
remarkable  size  and  beauty — sundry  rings,  and  firagments  of 
gold  fringes  and  lamifus,  in  such  quantities,  that  there 
seemed  to  have  been  an  entire  garment  of  pure  gold.  It 
is  said  that  the  fragments  of  this  metal  crushed  and 
bruised,  were  alone  sufficient  to  fill  more  than  one  basket.^ 
Against  the  inner  wall  lay  two  vessels  of  silver,  with 
figures  in  relief 

This  abundance  of  ornament  has  led  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  occupant  of  this  inner  chamber  was  a  female  of 

s  Caoina  (Cere  Ant.  p.  75)  states  that  *  Bull  Inst  1836,  p.  60. 

the  floor   under   the  oorpse,  in  both  4  Bull.  Inst  1836,  p.  60.     Thongh 

tombs,  was  pared  with  stones  cemented  this  is  somewhat  vague,  it  convoTs  the 

together— mM  coUegaH  in  ealce — an  ideaof  the  great  abundance  of  this  meiaL 

unique  feature,  and  worthy  of  particular  It  was  found  crushed  beneath  a  mass  of 

notice  in  connection  with  the  veiy  re-  fallen  masonry, 
mote  antiquity  of  the  tomb. ', 
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rank — ^a  yiew  confirmed  by  the  inscriptions  found  in  the 
tomb.*  But  may  it  not  have  been  a  priest  with  equal 
probabihty  ^  The  breastplate  is  far  more  Uke  a  sacerdotal 
than  a  feminine  decoration ;  and  the  other  ornaments,  if 
worn  by  a  man,  would  simply  mark  an  oriental  character,^ 
and  would  be  consistent  enough  with  the  strong  Egyptian 
style  observable  in  many  of  the  contents  of  this  sepulchre.'^ 
On  each  side  of  the  outer  passage  was  a  small  circular, 
domed  chamber,  hewn  in  the  rock,  one  containing  an  urn 


s  Canina,  Cere  Antica,  p.  76.  Cave- 
doni,  BoIL  Inst  1843,  p.  46.  The  in- 
flcripttons  wereonseyeralof  the  alYerrea- 
sels,  and  consisted  merely  of  the  female 
name  ^  La&thia/'  or  ^  Mi  Laxthia," 
in  Etmsean  characters.  This  was  con- 
jectored  tomgnifythe  proprietor  of  these 
vcanob,  who,  it  was  eondoded,  was  also 
the  occupant  of  the  tomb.  Larthl»  is 
the  feminine  of  Lar,  Lars,  or  Lartfa,  as 
it  is  Tarioosly  imtten. 

*  The  necklace  appears  too  massive 
and  clumsy  for  a  female's  neck  ;  fbuUz 
would  be  i^licable  to  either  sex ;  ear- 
rings were  not  considered  inappropriate 
to  males  in  the  East^  any  more  than 
&ey  are  now  in  southern  Europe  ;  and 
bracelets  of  gold,  we  are  taught  by  the 
old  legend  of  Tarpeia,  to  regard  as  the 
common  ornaments  of  Sabine  soldiers  in 
very  early  times.  And  though  Niebuhr 
(I.  p.  226)  has  pronounced  these  golden 
decorations  of  the  Sabines  to  have  had 
no  existence,  aaye  in  the  imagination  of 
the  poet  who  sang  the  lay,  the  discoveries 
made  since  his  day,  especially  in  Etrus- 
can tombs,  prove  the  abundance  of  gold 
ornaments  in  very  early  times,  and  also 
their  warlike  application  ;  so  that  what- 
ever improbability  there  be  in  the  story, 
arises  merely  from  its  inconsistency  with 
the  ample,  hardy  manners  of  the  Sabines. 
Yet  even  here,  the  analogy  of  the  golden 
torques  of  the  rude  and  warlike  Giauls 


might  be  cited  in  support  of  the  legend. 

Biicali  (Mon.  Ined.  p.  60)  is  soiprised 
that  the  ornaments  in  this  tomb  should 
ever  have  been  supposed  to  belong  to  a 
priest,  for  the  breastplate  and  >E6ttto, 
from  their  fragility,  were  evidently,  he 
thinks,  mere  sepulchral  decorations ;  and 
the  bracelets  show  a  funereal  subject — 
a  woman  attacked  by  Uons,  and  rescued 
by  two  winged  genii — ^which  he  inter- 
prets as  the  soul  freed  from  the  power 
of  evil  spirits  by  the  intervention  of 
good.  It  may  be  remarked  that  the  form 
of  this  tomb  is  that  prescribed  by  Plato 
(L^.  XII.  p.  947,  ed.  Steph.)  for 
Greek  priests — ^''a  grave  under  ground, 
a  lengthened  vault  of  choice  stones,  hard 
and  imperishable,  and  having  parallel 
couches  of  rock."  The  benches  alone 
are  here  wanting. 

7  Micali  (Mon.  Ined.  p.  62)  remarks 
that  the  silver  vessels  give,  in  the  design 
of  their  adornments,  the  most  perfect 
imitations  of  the  Asiatic  or  Egyptian 
style,  and  that  a  further  analogy  is  also 
displayed  in  the  religious  symbols  ex- 
pressed on  them  ;  yet,  with  all  this,  the 
stamp  of  nationality  is  so  strongly  marked, 
as  to  distinguish  them  altogether  from 
purely  Egyptian  works.  This,  and  the 
Isis-tomb  of  Vulci,  contun  the  eariiest 
monuments  of  Etruscan  primitive  art, 
as  it  existed  before  it  had  been  subjected 
to  Hellenic  influence. 

e2 
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with  burnt  bones,  and  a  number  of  terra-cotta  idols  ;  the 
other,  pottery,  and  vessels  of  bronze.  These  chambers 
seem  of  later  formation.  Canina  indeed  is  of  opinion  that 
the  inner  chamber  alone  was  the  original  tomb  ;  that  the 
outer,  then  serving  as  a  mere  passage,  was  subsequently 
used  as  a  burial  place,  and  that,  at  a  still  later  period, 
the  side-chambers  were  constructed.® 

All  this  robay  so  rich  and  rare,  has  been  religiously  pre- 
served, but  he  who  would  see  it,  must  seek  it,  not  on  the 
spot  where  it  had  lain  for  so  many  centuries,  but  at  the 
Gregorian  Museum  in  Rome,  of  which  it  forms  one  of  the 
chief  glories.  That  revolving  cabinet  of  jewellery,  whose 
treasures  of  exquisite  workmanship  excite  the  enthusiastic 
admiration  of  all  fetir  travellers,  is  occupied  almost  wholly 
0/  with  the  produce  of  this  tomb.  The  depositary  which  has 
yielded  this  wealth,  now  contains  nought  but  mud,  slime, 
and  serpents — ^the  genii  of  the  spot.  It  has  been  gutted 
of  its  long-hoarded  treasure,  and  may  now  take  its  fate. 
Who  is  there  to  give  it  a  thought  ?  None  save  the  peasant, 
who  will  ere  long  find  its  blocks  handy  for  the  construction 
of  his  hovel,  or  the  fence  of  his  vineyard,  as  he  has  already 
found  a  quarry  of  materials  in  neighbouring  tumuli ;  and 
the  sepulchre,  which  may  have  greeted  the  eyes  of  ^neas 
himself,  will  leave  not  a  wreck  behind.  Much  of  the 
masonry  of  the  inner  chamber  has  been  already  removed, 
and  the  whole  threatens  a  speedy  fall.  Surely  a  specimen 
of  a  most  ancient  and  rare  style  of  architecture,  has  public 
claims  for  protection,  as  well  as  the  works  of  the  early 
painters,  or  the  figures  of  bronze,  clay,  or  stone,  which  are 
preserved  in  museums  as  specimens  of  the  infancy  of  their 
respective  arts.  Were  its  position  such  as  to  render  it 
difficult  to  preserve,  there  would  be  some  excuse  for  neglect, 

*  Cere  Ant.  pp.  75,  78. 
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but  when  a  wooden  door  with  lock  and  key  would  effect  its 
salyation,  it  is  astonishing  that  it  is  suffered  to  faHl  into  ruin.^ 

Another  tomb,  of  precisely  similar  construction,  was 
found  near  the  one  just  described ;  but,  having  been  rifled 
in  past  ages,  it  contained  nothing  but  an  inscription  rudely 
scratched  on  the  wall.^ 

At  the  same  time  with  the  Kegulini-Galassi  tomb,  several 
others  were  opened  in  the  neighbourhood ;  in  one  of  which 
was  found  a  relic  of  antiquity,  insignificant  enough  in  itself, 
but  of  high  interest  for  the  Kght  it  throws  on  the  early 
languages  of  Italy.  It  is  a  Uttle  cruet-like  vase,  of  plain 
black  ware,  a  few  inches  high,  and  from  its  form  has  not 
unaptly  been  compared  to  an  ink-bottle.^  What  may  have 
been  its  original  apphcation  is  not  easy  to  say ;  probably 
for  perfiimes,  as  it  resembles  the  alabastron  in  form  ;  or  it 
may  have  served,  as  an  ink-stand,  to  hold  the  colouring- 
matter  for  inscriptions.  Whatever  its  purpose,  it  has  no 
obvious  relation  to  a  sepulchre,  for  round  its  base  is  an 
alphabet,  in  very  ancient  characters,  shown  in  the  bottom 
line  of  the  subjoined  fac-simile  ;  and  round  the  body  of  the 
pot  the  consonants  are  coupled  with  the  vowels  in  turn,  in 
that  manner  so  captivating  to  budding  inteUigences,  Thus 
we  read—"  Bi,  Ba,  Bu,  Be— Gi,  Ga,  Gu,  Ge— Zi,  Za,  Zu, 
Ze— Hi,  Ha,  Hu,  He— Thi,  Tha,  Thu,  The— Mi,  Ma,  Mu, 
Me— Ni,  Na,  Nu,  Ne— Pi,  Pa,  Pu,  Pe— Ki,  Ka,  Ku,  Ke— 
Si,  Sa,  Su,  Se— Chi,  Cha,  Chu,  Che— Phi,  Pha,  Phu,  Phe— 


1  For  the  foregoing  descriptioii  of  the 
contents  of  this  tomb  and  their  arrange- 
ment^ [  am  indebted  to  Canina,  Cere 
Antica,  parte  terza  ;  Braun,  Bull.  Inst. 
1836,  pp.  56—62  ;  Boll.  Inst  1838,  p. 
1 73.  See  aJso  Grifi,  Monumenti  di  Cere 
Antica,  a  work  written  to  proye  from  the 
contents  of  this  tomb  the  oriental,  and 
especially  Mithraic,  character  of  the 
Etruscan  worship. 


«  Bull.  Inst.  1836,  p.  62.  The  writer 
does  not  mention  in  what  characters  was 
this  inscription,  though  he  says  it  was 
not  worth  copying  !  I  could  not  learn  if 
the  tomb  is  still  open« 

^  It  has  been  erroneously  asserted 
that  this  <<  horn-book  "  was  found  in  the 
Regulini-Gralassi  tomb.  Sepulchres  of 
Etruria,  pp.  26,  347. 
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Ti,  Ta,  Tu,  Te"  Now,  it  must  be  observed,  that  this 
inscription,  though  found  in  an  Etruscan  tomb,  is  not  in 
that  character,  but  in  Greek,  of  very  archaic  style ;  *  and 
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there  is  every  reason  to  beUeve  it  a  relic  of  the  earliest 
possessors  of  Caere,  the  Pelasgi,  who  are  -said  to  have  intro- 
duced letters  into  Latium.*  Prom  the  palaeography,  this 
is  indubitably  the  most  ancient  monument  extant  which 


4  The  difference  between  thia  alphabet 
and  the  genuine  Etruscan  one,  found  on 
a  vase  at  Bomarzo,  is  very  apparent. 
Seethefao-BimileinVol.I.p.225.  That 
has  but  twenty  letters,  this  twenty-fire, 
and  both  in  their  form  and  collocation 
there  are  wide  differences.  That  has  the 
Etruscan  peculiarity  of  running  from 
right  to  left  In  Greek  letters  this 
alphabet  would  be  thus  expressed: — 
A,  B,  r,  A,  E,  F  (the  digamma),  Z,  H 
(the  ancient  aspirate),  8, 1,  K,  A,  M  (this 


is  the  letter  effaced),  N,  B,  O,  O,  9  (kop- 
pa),  P,  2,  T,  r,  X,  ♦,  Y.  It  will  be  re- 
marked that  the  same  force  has  not  been 
asngned  to  certain  of  these  letters  where 
they  occur  in  the  primer,  and  the  reader 
will  be  ready  to  dispute  my  accuracy. 
Let  him  break  a  lance  then  with  Profes- 
sor Lepaius,  who  is  my  authority,  and 
who  gives  his  yiews  of  ^lis  inscription  in 
the  Ann.  Inst.  1836,  pp.  186—203. 
*  Solinus,  Polyhist  cap.  VIII. 
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teaches  us  the  early  Greek  alphabet,  and  its  authentic 
arrangement^  This  singular  relic  has  now  past  firom  the 
hands  of  General  Gralassi,  its  original  possessor,  into  the 
Gregorian  Museum  of  the  Vatican. 

Another  small  black  pot,  found  by  Gen.  Galassi  in  the 
same  excavations,  has  an  inscription  similarly  scratched 
around  it,  and  then  filled  in  with  red  paint,  which  Pro- 
fessor Lepsius  also  determines  to  be  in  the  Pelasgic,  not 
the  Etruscan,  character  and  language.  The  letters  are 
not  separated  into  words,  but  run  in  a  continuous  line  roimd 
the  pot     Lepsius  thus  divides  them — 

Mi  ni  kethu  ha  mi  mathu  maram  usiai  thipurenai 

EtHE  ERAI  8IE  EPAKA  HINETHU  NASTAY  HELEPHU, 

and  remarks  that  "  he  who  is  so  incUned  may  easily  read 
them  as  two  hexameter  lines,  after  the  maimer  of  the  old 
Greek  dedicatory  inscriptions.''  Though  he  pronounces, 
that  in  this  inscription  we  possess  one  of  the  very  rare 
reUcs  of  the  Pelasgic  tongue,  he  regards  the  date  of  it  as 
uncertain,  as  he  conceives  that  the  population  of  Caere 
remained  Pelasgic  to  a  late  period.^ 


•  The  lettera  here  are  of  the  most 
ardiaic  forms  known,  eoine  of  than 
strongly  resembling  the  PhoBnicuoi ;  and 
the  presence  of  the  ikmi  and  the  hoppa, 
and  the  want  of  the  eta  and  omega, 
establish  the  high  antiquity  of  the  pot. 
There  are  some  singular  features  to  be 
remarked.  The  arrangement  of  the 
letters  in  the  alphabet  does  not  oorre- 
spond  with  that  in  the  primer,  and  in  both 
it  differs  from  that  generally  reoeived. 
The  vowels  in  the  primer  are  placed  in 
an  order  entirely  novel,  ;and  which  is 
at  variance  with  that  of  the  alphabet 
There  is  a  earioos  instance  <3i(  penUmento 
or  alteration  in  the  fourth  line.  Some  of 
the  characterB^  moreover,  have  new  and 
strange  forms,  and  their  force  appears 


donbtftd.  I  have  given  that  assigned  to 
them  by  Lepsius,  who  has  eruditely  dis- 
cussed the  paksography  of  this  inscrip- 
tion. Notwithstanding  its  Greek  or  Pe- 
las^c  character,  there  are  circumstances 
which  seem  to  betray  that  it  was  scratched 
by  an  Etruscan  hand.  For  evidences  of 
this,  I  refer  the  curious  reader  to  the 
said  article  by  Professor  Leprius,  merely 
mentioning  that  this  inscription  bears  a 
strong  affinity  to  an  alphabet  and  primer 
inscribed  on  the  walls  of  an  Etruscan 
tomb  at  Colle,  near  Yolterra.  (See 
Chapter  XXXIX.) 

7  See  the  above-cited  artide  by  Lepsius. 
Ann.  Inst.  1836,  pp.  186 — 203,  where 
the  inscription  is  given  in  its  proper 
characters ;  and  his  more  recent  remarks 
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The  high  ground  to  the  east  of  Caere,  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  Vaccina^  is  called  Monte  Abatone.  This, 
Canina^  regards  as  the  site  of  the  sacred  grove  of  Silvanus, 
described  by  Virgil,^  and  thinks  that  its  name  is  derived 
from  the  fir-trees — abietes — which  are  said  by  that  poet  to 
have  smromided  the  grove.*  None,  however,  are  now 
visible.  Ceres  has  usm'ped  the  greater  part  of  the  hill, 
and  has  driven  Pan  to  its  fiirther  extremity. 

The  interest  of  Monte  Abatone  is  not  its  doubtful  claim 
to  the  site  of  a  sylvan  shrine,  but  its  positive  possession  of 
tombs  of  very  singular  character.     About  a  mile  to  the 


in  his  pamphlet,  **  Ueber  die  Tyirhenis- 
chen  Pelasger  in  Etmrien,"  pp.  39 — 42, 
where  he  lucidly  points  out  the  pecu- 
liarities both  in  the  language  and  cha- 
racter6  which  distinguish  this  inscription 
from  the  Etruscan,  and  mark  it  as 
Peh^gic.  He  states  that  Miiller  agreed 
with  his  opinion  on  this  point,  though 
it  was  disputed  by  Franz  (Elementa 
Epigraphices  Greecw,  p.  24),  who 
admitted,  however,  that  the  language 
was  not  Etruscan. 

*  Canina,  Cere  Ant  p.  53.  So  also 
Abeken,Mittelitalien,p.37.  Gell(Topog. 
of  Rome,  I.  p.  1)  places  the  grove  on 
the  hills  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
Vaccina.  But  Virgil  seems  to  have 
placed  it  rather  on  the  banks  of  the 
stream  than  on  a  hill  of  any  sort,  and 
I  should  therefore  consider  it  to  have 
stood  in  the  ravine  between  the  city  and 
MoDte  Abatone,  in  which  case  the  coUea 
cavi  would  be  aptly  represented  by  the 
cliffs  hollowed  into  tombs,  and  the  dopes 
at  whose  foot  are  still  dark  with  wood, 
though  not  of  fir-trees. 

9  Virg.  iEn.  Vra.  697— 

Est    iugens    gelidum    lucus    prope 
Ceeritis  amnem, 

Religtone   patrum    latd   sacer :    un- 
dique  colics 


Indus^re    cavi,    et     nigrft     nemus 

abiete  cingunt. 
Silvano   fama  est  veteros    sacrisse 

Pelasgos. 
Livy  (XXI.  62)  mentions  an  orade  at 
Ceere. 

1  Cavaliere  P.  E.  Visconti  (Ant.  Mo- 
num.  Sepolc.  di.  Ceri,  p.  17)  would 
derive  it  from*  ifiarov — a  spot  sacred, 
not  to  be  trodden — on  the  ground  that 
this  was  the  name  applied  by  the  Rho> 
dians  to  the  edifice  they  had  raised  round 
the  statue  of  Artemisia  to  conceal  it 
from  the  public  view.  Vitruv.  II.  8. 
But  C!av.  Canina  rejects  this  deriva- 
tion, on  account  of  the  necropolis  of 
Ceere  being  on  the  opposite  side,  in  the 
Banditaccia.  Yetthe  cemeteries  of  Etrus- 
can towns  were  not  confined  to  any  one 
side,  though  one  spot  might,  for  conve- 
nience sake,  be  more  especially  devoted 
to  interment ;  and  in  this  case  in  parti- 
cular the  dty  was  completely  surrounded 
by  tombs.  When  two  Roman  knights 
are  breaking  a  lance  together,  who  shall 
venture  to  step  between  them  I  Yet  the 
probability  seems  in  favour  of  the  fir- 
trees  ;  unless,  indeed,  the  word  is  derived 
from  some  Abbey  that  in  the  middle  agea 
stood  on  the  spot 
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east  of  the  Begulini  sepulchre,  after  crossing  the  Vaccma, 
you  find  a  path  leading  up  to  the  southermost  point  of  the 
Monte,  Here,  at  the  very  edge  of  the  cliflF,  fisicing  the  city, 
a  tomb  was  opened  in  May,  1845,  which  may  be  seen  with 
all  its  furniture,  just  as  it  was  found.  Flavio'Passegiere 
keeps  the  key.  The  traveller  is  again  indebted,  for  the 
conservation  of  this  monument,  to  the  good  taste  of  the 
CavaUere  Campana — a  gentleman,  whose  zealous  exertions 
in  the  field  of  Etruscan  research,  and  in  the  advancement 
of  archaeological  science  in  general,  are  too  weU  recognised 
to  require  laudation  from  me.  This  tomb  is,  or  should  be, 
known  by  the  name  of 

Grotta  Campana. 

It  bears  considerable  similarity  to  that  of  the  same 
appellation  at  Veii — not  so  much  in  itself  as  in  its  contents. 
It  lies  beneath  a  crumbled  tumulus,  girt  with  masonry.'^ 
There  is  but  a  single  sepulchral  chamber,  but  it  is  divided, 
by  Doric-like  pilasters,  into  three  compartments.  The 
first  has  a  fan-like  ornament  in  relief  on  its  ceiling,  just  as 
exists  in  a  tomb  in  the  Banditaccia^  and  in  another  at 
Vulci,'  and  which  being  here  found  in  connection  with  very 
archaic  furniture,  raises  a  presumption  in  favour  of  its 
being  a  most  ancient  style  of  decoration.  Just  within  the 
entrance,  on  one  hand,  is  a  large  jar,  resting  on  a  stumpy 
column  of  tufo,  which  is  curiously  adorned  with  reliefe  of 
stripes  and  stars,  though  not  in  the  approved  Transatlantic 
arrangement.     In  the  opposite  comer  is  a  squared  mass  of 

3  The  entrance,  as  usual  in  the  tombs  two  side-chambers  which  open  on  the 

of  Cerretri,  is  lined  indih  masonry.   The  entrance-passage  of  this  tomb,  the  walls 

doorway  is  cot  in  the  rock  in  an  arched  also  are  panelled  in  relief  with  the  very 

form,  and  around  it  is  a  groove,  into  same  pattern  as  decorates  the  said  tomb 

which  fitted  the  ancient  door,  a  slab  of  of  the  Sun  and  Moon  at  Vulcl      The 

stone.  two-fold  coincidence  in  this  sepulchre 

'  Ut  iupra,  page  33.    In  one  of  the  is  remarkable. 
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rock,  panelled  like  a  piece  of  furniture,  and  supporting 
small  black  vessels.  The  second  compartment  of  tiie  tomb 
is  occupied  by  two  sepulchral  couches,  hewn  from  the  rock, 
surrounded  by  sundry  articles  of  crockery,  and  containing 
nothing  of  their  occupants  beyond  some  dark  dust,  mixed 
with  fragments  of  metal,  though  their  skulls  are  still  left 
grinning  at  the  heads  of  their  respectiye  biers.  Between 
these  couches,  on  a  square  mass  of  rock,  retaining  traces 
of  colour,  rests  an  earihem  pan,  or  brazier,  for  perfrunes, 
with  archaic  figures  in  relief  round  the  rim ;  and  at  the 

foot  of  each  stands  a  huge  jar,  almost  large 
enough  to  hold  a  man,  which  probably  con- 
tained the  ashes  of  the  slaves  or  dependents 
of  those  whose  bodies  occupied  the  couches. 
In  the  inner  compartment,  against  the  wall, 
are  two  benches  of  rock ;  on  the  upper, 
stand  several  similar  large  jars,  together 
with  smaller  vessels ;  and  on  the  lower,  is 
a  curious,  tall,  bell-shaped  pot,  of  black 
ETK08CAM  FUMiGATOR.  earthcnwarc,  similar  in  form  to  one  of  bronze 
found  in  the  Grotta  Regulini-Galassi.  It  was  probably  an 
incense-burner.     It  is  shown  in  the  annexed  woodcut. 

About  a  mile  from  the  Grotta  Campana,  but  still  on  the 
Monte  Abatone,  are  two  remarkable  sepulchres,  well  worthy 
of  a  visit.  They  are  not  under  lock  and  key,  yet  can 
scarcely  be  found  without  a  guide.  The  spot  is  vulgarly 
called  U  Monte  d'Oro,  from  a  tradition  of  gold  having  been 
found  there.  On  the  way  to  it,  you  may  observe  traces  of 
a  sepulchral  road,  flanked  with  many  tiunuli — some  with 
architectural  decorations.  The  tombs  lie  in  a  small  copse, 
and  are  not  easily  accessible  to  ladies.  To  explore  them, 
indeed,  demands  much  of  the  sportsman's  spirit  in  the 
ruder  sex,  for  they  are  oflen  half-full  of  water.  The  first 
is  called  the  "  Tomb  of  the  Seat," — 
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This  tomb  lies  under  a  large  tumulus,  mth  a  square 
basement  of  masonry,  which  makes  it  highly  probable  that 
the  superincumbent  mound  was  in  this  case  of  pyramidal 
form.^  Half-way  down  the  passage  which  leads  to  the 
sepulchre,  you  pass  through  a  doorway  of  masonry,  which 
marks  the  line  of  the  tumulus-basement.  The  passage  is 
lined  with  masonry,  whose  converging  courses  indicate  the 
existence  originally  of  a  rault  overhead.  The  tomb  con- 
sists of  two  chambers,  aud  has  nothing  extraordinary, 
except  an  arm-chair,  with  a  footstool  attached,  hewn  out 
of  the  living  rock,  as  in  the  two  tombs  of  the  Banditaccia, 
already  described.  Here  it  is  not  by  the  side  of  a  sepul^^ 
chral  couch,  but  against  the  wall  of  rock  which  separates 
the  two  chambers.^ 

This  tomb  had  been  rifled  in  ages  past,  but  very  care- 
lessly, for,  when  recently  opened,  some  gold  leaf,  and 
several /3ttfe  of  the  same  metal  were  discovered  in  one  of 
the  chambers.  Other  furniture  was  also  found,  indicative 
of  a  high  antiquity.^    A  singular  feature  was  the  skeleton 


>  ThebMeiiientis63feetby56.  Vb- 
eonti  makes  it  larger — 108  by  91  Roman 
pahns.  At  the  back,  or  on  the  side  op- 
posed to  the  entrance,  is  a  square  pro- 
jeetion  or  buttress  in  the  masonry.  The 
blocks  are  of  tnfo,  and  the  courses  recede 
as  they  ascend,  as  in  the  walls  of  Servius 
Tnlfius  at  Rome.  Similar  square  base- 
ments of  masonry,  generally  emplectonf 
and  probably  the  bases  of  pyramids,  are 
not  uncommon  in  this  necropolis,  espe- 
cially in  the  glen  of  Hie  Vaccina,  beneath 
the  cliffs  of  the  dty. 

>  See  page  84.  MieaH,  in  his  last 
work,  in  which  he  seeks  to  establish 
oriental  analogies  in  Ktmscan  monu- 
ments, expresses  his  opinion  that  these 


seats  are  Mithraic  symbols— and  so  he 
also  regards  the  celebrated  marble  chair 
of  the  Corani  Palace.  Mon.  Ined.  p. 
152. 

*  Here  were  fragments  of  embroidery 
in  flowers  of  smalt  of  Egyptian  workman- 
ship— a  piece  of  blue  pasta  inscribed 
withhieroglyphics — alaUutra  in  the  form 
of  Egyptian  females— and  bits  of  amber 
and  other  oriental  gums  placed  around 
the  corpse.  A  morsel  of  one  of  these 
gums  being  put  to  the  fire  emitted  so 
powerful  an  odour  as  to  be  insupportable, 
says  "^nsconti,  even  in  the  spacious  hall  of 
the  Ducal  palace  at  Ceri.  Ant.  Mon.  di 
Ceri,  pp.  29—32.  The  vault  at  the  en- 
trance proves  this  tomb  to  be  very  ancient. 
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of  a  horse,  lying  by  the  bier  of  his  master,  and  suggesting 
that  he  had  been  slain  at  the  fimeral  obsequies.^ 

Grotta  Toblonia. 

The  sepulchre  under  the  adjoining  tumulus  has  received 
its  name  fi*om  the  proprietor  of  the  land.  The  basement 
is  here  of  the  usual  circular  form.®  The  entrance  to  this 
tomb  is  its  most  singular  feature.  At  a  considerable  dis- 
tance a  level  passage  opens  in  the  hill-side,  and  runs  partly 
underground  towards  the  tumulus,  till  it  terminates  in  a 
vestibule,  now  open  to  the  sky,  and  communicating  with 
the  ground  above,  by  two  flights  of  steps.  The  inner  part 
of  this  vestibule  is  recessed  in  the  rock,  like  the  upper 
chambers  of  the  tombs  of  Castel  d'Asso ;  for  there  is  a 
similar,  moulded  door  in  the  centre,  and  on  either  hand  are 
benches  of  rock,  which,  being  too  narrow  for  sarcophagi, 
suggest  that  this  chamber  was  formed  for  the  fimeral  rites — 
probably  for  the  banquet,  and  generally  for  the  convenience 
of  the  relatives  of  the  deceased  in  their  periodical  visits  to 
the  tomb.  This  chamber  is  decorated  with  rock-hewn 
pilasters  of  Doric  proportions,  but  with  peculiar  capitals^ 
and  bases  somewhat  allied  to  the  Tuscan. 

In  the  floor  of  this  vestibule  opens  another  flight  of 
steps  leading  down  to  the  sepulchre.'     There  is  an  ante- 


s  For  a  detailed  descriptioii  of  this 
tomb  and  its  contents,  and  for  illnstra- 
tive  plans  and  sections,  see  the  work  of 
Cay.  P.  £.  Visconti,  Antichi  Monumentt 
Sepolcrali  di  Ceri. 

^  This  tomnlns  is  abont  75  feet  in 
diameter.  The  mssonry  of  the  base- 
ment has  this  peculiarity,*  that  at  the 
distance  of  erery  10  or  11  feet  a  block 
projects,  so  as  to  give  the  whole  a  resem- 
blance to  a  vast  cog-wheel  lying  on  the 
ground.  In  the  masonry,  just  above 
the  entrance,  is  a  pit  or  shaft,  as  in  the 


tombs  of  Civita  CasteUana,  but  there  is 
no  appearance  of  communication  with 
the  tomb  below,  and  it  could  not  there- 
fore have  served  the  purpose  of  an 
entrance. 

7  Visconti  (Ant  Mon.  di  Ceri,  p.  20) 
states,  but  apparently  as  a  mere  conjec- 
ture, that  this  flight  of  steps  was  origi- 
nally concealed,  so  that  a  person  entering 
the  passage  or  descending  the  steps  from 
above,  would  take  the  vestibule  with  its 
moulded  doorway  for  the  real  sepulchre. 
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chamber  at  the  entrance,  which  opens  into  a  spacious  hall, 
having  three  compartments,  like  chapels  or  stalls,  on  either 
hand,  decorated  -with  Tuscan  pilasters,  and  a  chamber  also 
at  the  upper  end,  which,  being  the  post  of  honour,  was 
elevated,  and  approached  by  a  flight  of  steps.  Each 
chamber  contained  several  sepulchral  couches,  altogether 
fifty-four  in  number.  At  the  moment  of  opening  the  tomb, 
these  were  all  laden  with  their  dead,  but  in  a  little  while, 
after  the  admission  of  the  atmosphere,  the  bodies  crumbled 
to  dust  and  vanished,  Uke  Awolta's  Etruscan  warrior  at 
Cometo,  leaving  scarcely  a  vestige  of  their  existence.® 
The  external  grandeur  of  this  tomb  augured  a  rich  harvest 
to  the  excavator,  but  it  had  been  already  stript  of  its 
furniture — ^not  a  piece  of  pottery  was  to  be  seen — so  com- 
pletely had  it  been  rifled  by  plunderers  of  old.^ 

In  that  part  of  the  necropolis,  called  Zambra,  which  lies 
on  the  west  of  Cervetri,  towards  Pyrgi,  some  very  ancient 


s  Viflconti,  p.  21.    A  foil  deacriptioD 
of  ihifl  tomb,  with  illuBtrations,  will  be 
found  in  the  said  work  of  Visconti. 
The  architectural  decorationa  do    not 
betraj  a  very  high  antiquity. 

>  An  external  analogy  to  honaes  ia 
not  very  obTiona  in  theae  tomnlar  aepol- 
clires.  They  have  been  anppoaed  to 
have  the  foneral  pyre  for  their  type 
(Ann.  Inat.  1832,  p.  275),  but  the  nsoal 
analogy  may,  perfaape,  be  traced  in  the 
habitations  of  the  ancient  Phrygians, 
who,  dwelling  in  bare  plains,  on  account 
of  the  scarcity  of  wood  raiaed  lofty 
moonda  of  earth,  weaving  atakea  abore 
them  into  a  cone,  heaping  reeds  and 
stubble  around  them,  and  hollowing 
them  out  for  their  habitation.  Such 
dwellings  were  very  cool  in  summer, 
and  extremely  warm  in  winter.  Vitruv. 
II.  1,  5.  Externally  they  must  have 
resembled  the  shepherds'  ea/pawM^ 
which  now  stud  the  Campagna  of  Rome. 


Indeed,  if  the  tnmular  form  of  sepulture 
were  not  one  of  natural  suggestion,  and 
which  has  therefore  been  employed  by 
almost  every  nation  from  China  to  Peru, 
it  might  be  supposed  that  the  Lydians, 
who  employed  it  extensively  (see  Vol. 
I.  p.  353),  had  copied  the  subterranean 
huts  of  their  neighbours  the  Phrygians, 
and  introduced  the  fashion  into  Etruria. 
The  conical  pit-houses  of  the  ancient 
Armenians  might  in  the  same  way  be 
regarded  as  the  types  of  the  tombs  of 
that  form  which  abound  in  southern 
Etruiia,  and  are  found  also  south  of  the 
Tiber,  as  well  as  in  SicUy  (see  Vol.  I. 
p.  121)  ;  for  the  description  given  of 
them  (Xenophon,  Anab.  IV.  5,  25  ;  cf. 
Diodor.  XIV.  pp.  258—9)  closely  cor- 
responds. The  interiors  of  these  sub- 
teiranean  huts  of  Armenia  presented 
scenes  very  like  those  in  an  Italian 
copanfia. 
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tombs  were  opened  in  1842.  In  oonstrudion  they  were 
yery  like  the  Orotta  Regulini-Gralassi,  being  long  passages 
similarly  walled  and  roofed  in  with  masonry,  and  lying 
beneath  large  tumuli  of  earth,  and  their  furniture  betrayed 
a  corresponding  antiquity.* 

It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  though  sepulchres  are  found 
on  every  side  of  Caere,  those  towards  the  sea  are  generally 
the  most  andent^ 

The  ancient  pottery  of  Caere  is  in  keeping  with  the 
archaic,  Egyptian  character  of  the  rest  of  the  sepulchral 
furniture.  The  large,  fluted,  or  £smtastically  moulded 
cinerary  jars,  of  red  or  black  ware,  with  figures  of  centaurs, 
sphinxes,  and  chimaeras  in  flat  relief,  resemble  those  of 
Veii ;  and  so  the  rest  of  her  early  unpainted  pottery,  which 
Lepsius  takes  to  be  Pelasgic  rather  than  Etruscan.^    The 


>  It  oonsisted  of  great  qountities  of 
black  ware  indth  a  brilliant  ramish  ;  no 
painted  yases  except  fragments  in  the 
earliest  stjle  ;  broken  scnlptore  of  very 
archaic  character  ;  and  artides  in  smalt, 
and  bronze,  and  highly-wrought  orna- 
ments in  gold,  some  in  the  Egyptian 
style.  The  name  Zambra  seems  of 
Saracenic  origin,  and  recalls  the  old 
romances  of  Granada ;  but  it  was 
used  in  Italy  in  the  middle  ages  for 
camera;  and  it  seems  probable  that 
this  spot  derived  its  name  from  the 
sepulchral  diambers  here  discovered. 
The  word  is  also  met  with  in  several 
parts  of  Tuscany,  but  attached  to  streams 
and  torrents  (see  Bepetti,  stib  voce)  ; 
so  tiiat  it  is  difficult  to  trace  a  connection 
with  the  Moorish  dance.  For  an  account 
of  the  tombs,  see  Abeken,  Bull.  Inst. 
1840,  p.  1 33  ;  Mittelitalien,  pp.  236, 268, 
272  ;  Micali,  Mon.  Ined.  p.  375,  et  teq, 
tav.  LVI. 

s  Abeken  (Mittelital.  p.  240)  fancied 
there  might  be  some  reason  for  this 


westward  position  of  the  oldest  tombs, 
as  though  it  were  chosen  for  its  approxi- 
mation  to  the  sea,  the  peculiar  element 
of  the  Tyrrhene  race.  He  notices  the 
analogy  of  the  Nuraghe  on  the  western 
shore  of  Sardinia. 

>  To  the  Pelasgi,  says  Lepsius,  must 
undoubtedly  be  refeired  the  vases  of 
black  earth  of  peculiar,  sometimes  bi- 
zarre, but  often  elegant  forms,  adorned 
with  fantastic  handles,  figures,  nobs, 
flutes,  and  zigzag  patterns — as  well  as 
the  fine  old  gold  articles,  of  archaic  and 
extremely  careful  style,  very  thinly 
wrought,  and  sown  with  minute  gold 
grains,  and  studded  with  short  stumpy 
figures,  with  marked  outlines  and  many 
Egyptian  characteristics.  ''A  central 
point,  as  it  were,  for  this  entire  class  of 
articles,  which  we  might  pre-eminently 
call  Pelasgic,  is  now  obtained  through 
the  important  discoveries  in  the  sepul- 
chres of  the  ancient  AgyUa  or  Ceere.'* 
Tyrrhen.  Pelasg.  pp.  44 — 5. 
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moBt  ancient  painted  vases  are  also  found  on  this  site,  not 
only  those  of  the  so-called  Egyptian  or  Phoenician  style, 
but  others  of  a  much  rarer  class  and  peculiarly  Doric 
character,  resembhng  the  ancient  Corinthian  pottery,  as  we 
know  it  through  the  celebrated  Dodwell  vase,  and  others 
firom  Greece  and  her  islands.*  Though  the  pottery  of 
Caere  is  generally  of  a  more  archaic  character  than  that 
of  Vulci  or  Tarquinii ;  yet  beautiM  vases  of  the  later, 
or  Greek,  styles  have  also  been  found  here.* 

Between  Csere  and  Veii,  and  in  the  territory  of  the 
former  city,  lay  a  very  ancient  Etruscan  town,  called 
Artena^  which  was  destroyed  by  the  Roman  kings.  Specu- 
lations have  been  raised  aa  to  its  site,  but  it  will  probably 
always  remain  a  matter  of  mere  conjecture,® 


<  Of  this  nre  class  of  vases  from 
Ceere,  there  are  two  in  the  Gregorian 
Mosenm.  One,  an  olpCj  represents  the 
combat  of  Ajax  (Aivas),  and  Hector, 
who  is  assisted  by  .£nea&  The  pakeo- 
graphy  of  the  inscriptions,  just  like  Ihat 
of  the  Dodweil  vase,  determines  this 
ako  to  be  Doric ;  especially  the  use  of 
the  9  instead  of  the  K  ;  for  the  koppa 
is  quite  foreign  to  Attic  inscriptions. 
Mon.  Ined.  Inst  II.  tav.  38  ;  Ann.  Inst 
1836,  pp.  308—310,  Abeken.  The 
other  vase,  a  hydria,  represents  a  boar- 
hnnt,  as  on  the  Dodwell  vase.  Mus. 
Gregor.  II.  tar.  17, 2.  Another  good  spe- 
efanen  of  this  class  of  Ceeritan  pottery 
is  in  the  possession  of  Cavaliere  Cam- 
pana  at  Borae.  And  there  is  one  at 
Berlin,  which  represents  the  combat 
between  Achilles  and  Memnon,  with 
birds  flying  over  the  horses'  heads^a 
fireqnent  symbol  on  painted  vases,  which 
has  been  interpreted  as  a  type  of  swift- 
ness, or  as  an  angury — and  also  with 
pecnfiar  palaeography.    Mon.  Ined.  Inst 


II.  tav.  38  ;  Ann.  Inst  1836,  pp.  310— 
311.  The  figures  on  these  vases  are 
black  and  violet,  on  a  pale  yellow 
ground ;  and  the  outlines  are  scratched, 
as  on  other  vases  of  the  most  ancient 
style. 

s  Ann.  Inst  1837,  p.  183. 

^  Livy  (IV.  61)  alone  mentions  this 
town,  and  he  does  so  to  distmguish  it 
from  the  Artena  of  the  Volsci,  which 
is  thought  to  have  occupied  the  heights 
above  Monte  Fortino.  He  says  the 
Etruscan  Artena  belonged  to  Ctere,  and 
not  to  Veii  as  some  supposed.  Nibby 
placed  it  at  CasteUacdo  in  the  tentUa 
of  Castel  Campanile,  where  he  found 
traces  of  an  Etruscan  town ;  but  Gell 
thought  it  more  likely  to  have  stood  at 
Boccea,  or  Buccea,  near  the  Arrone, 
twelve  miles  from  Rome,  for  ^  there  is 
here  a  high  and  insulated  point,  which 
has  all  the  appearance  of  a  citadel,  and 
which  seems  to  have  been  occupied  at  a 
subsequent  period  by  a  patrician  villa.'* 
(I.  p.  195.) 
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Note  I. — Shields  as  Sepulchbal  Decorations. 

The  shields  carved  or  painted  in  this  and  other  tomhs  of  Caere,  proha- 
blj  mark  them  as  the  sepulchres  of  warriors,  and  are  only  a  more  per- 
manent mode  of  indicating  what  is  expressed  by  the  suspension  of  the 
actual  bucklers.  This  was  a  Greek  as  well  as  Etruscan  custom.  The 
ancient  pyramid  between  Argos  and  Epidaurus,  mentioned  by  Pausanias, 
contained  the  shields  of  the  slain  there  interred.  Pans.  II.  25.  The 
analogous  use  of  them  as  external  decorations  of  sepulchres  by  the  people 
of  Asia  Minor  and  by  the  Etruscans,  has  already  been  pointed  out.  Vol. 
I.  p.  252.  The  shield  was  a  farourite  anathema  with  the  ancients,  who 
were  wont,  at  the  conclusion  of  a  war,  to  suspend  their  own  bucklers  or 
those  of  their  vanquished  foes  in  the  temples  of  their  gods — ^a  very  early 
and  oriental  custom,  for  David  dedicated  to  God  the  gold  shields  he  had 
captured  from  the  men  of  Zobah.  2  Sam.  viii.  7,  11.  Croesus  the 
Lydian  offered  a  gold  shield  to  Minerva  Pronoea,  to  be  seen  at  Delphi  in 
the  time  of  Herodotus  (I.  92 ;  cf.  Pans.  X.  8),  and  sent  another  to 
Amphiaraus,  which  was  preserved  in  the  temple  of  Apollo  at  Thebes. 
Herod.  I.  52,  92.  After  the  battle  of  Marathon,  the  Athenians  dedi- 
cated their  shields  to  the  Delphic  Apollo,  and  fixed  them  to  the  entabla- 
ture of  his  temple.  Pans.  X.  19.  And  traces  of  shields  in  the  same 
position  may  still  be  observed  on  the  eastern  front  of  the  Parthenon — 
one  under  each  triglyph,  with  the  marks  also  of  the  bronze  letters  of  the 
inscriptions  which  alternated  with  them.  The  Roman  conquerors  of 
Corinth  suspended  a  number  of  gilt  shields  on  the  entablature  of  the 
temple  of  Jupiter  Olympius  ;  and  in  the  pediment  of  the  same  building 
was  a  golden  shield,  also  a  dedicatory  gift  (Pans.  V.  10) ;  and  so  shields 
have  been  found  carved  in  the  pediments  of  the  rock-hewn,  temple-like, 
tombs  of  Phrygia.  See  Steuart's  Lydia  and  Phrygia.  Shields  may 
sometimes  have  been  symbols  of  protection  received  from  the  gods,  and 
thus  acknowledged ;  but  were  often,  like  anathemata  in  general,  mere 
emblems  of  the  profession  of  those  who  dedicated  them  ;  as  was  the  case 
with  the  twenty-five  shields  of  the  armed  runners  in  the  Olympic  stadium. 
Pans.  v.  12.  Sometimes  they  seem  to  have  served  merely  decorative 
purposes,  as  when  Solomon  adorned  his  palace  with  five  hundred  gold 
targets  (I  Kings,  x.  16,  17)  ;  or  as  when,  in  Asia  Minor,  they  were 
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earred  on  dtj-waUs,  and  the  proscenia  oi  theatres.  And  they  were  a 
eoDTentioiial  deeoration  also  with  the  Romans,  who  emblazoned  them 
with  the  portraits  of  their  ancestors,  and  suspended  them  in  temples  or 
in  their  own  houses.  Plm.  XXXV.  3,  4.  The  use  of  shields,  however, 
as  fields  for  personal  devices,  is  as  old  as  the  War  of  the  Seven  against 
Thebes,  if  we  may  believe  ^schylus  ;  and  for  family  emblems  is  also 
very  ancient,  for  Virgil  (^n.  VII.  657),  introduces  one  of  his  early 
Italian  heroes  with  a  formidable  escutcheon — 

Pnleher  Aventiinu,  dypeoque  insigne  patemum, 
Centam  angnefl^  dnctamque  gerit  eerpentibuB  Hydrmm. 

The  shields  borne  by  the  figures  of  Minerva  on  the  Panathenaic  vases  are 
said  to  contain  the  devices  of  the  Italian  cities.  Bull.  Inst.  1843,  p.  75. 
We  must  look  beyond  the  days  of  chivalry  for  the  origin  of  armorial 
bearings,  and  for  their  blazonment  on  shields.  For  an  ingenious  theory 
of  the  Egyptian  origin  of  heraldry,  see  Mr.  Wathen's  most  interesting 
work  on  ''Ancient  Egypt,*'  pp.  20  ei  seq. 

Note  II. — Genu  and  Junones. 

The  spirits  which  were  believed  by  the  Romans  to  attend  and  protect 
human  beings  through  life,  were  supposed  to  be  of  the  same  sex  as  their 
individual  charge ;  the  males  being  called  Genii,  the  females  Junones. 
Tibul.  IV«  6,  1  ;  Seneca,  epist.  110.  Such  spirits  were  supposed  not 
only  to  have  presided  over,  but  to  have  been  the  cause  of  birth,  which  is 
in  fact  implied  in  the  name — GefiiiUf  a  genendo  (Festus,  v.  Gcniales  ; 
Gensorinus,  de  Die  Natali,  III.)  ;  and  hence  the  nuptial  couch  was  called 
lectus  geniaUSf  and  was  sacred  to  the  Genius.  Fest.  s.  v, ;  Serv.  ad  Virg. 
JRn,  VI.  603*  Some  assert  that  every  man  at  his  birth,  or  rather  at 
bis  conception,  had  two  Genii  allotted  to  him,  to  attend  him  through  life 
—one  inciting  him  to  good  deeds,  the  other  to  evil — and  whose  office  it 
was  also  after  death  to  attend  him  to  the  presence  of  the  infernal  judges, 
to  confirm  or  refute  his  pleadings,  according  to  their  truth  or  falsehood  : 
so  that  he  might  be  raised  to  a  better  state  of  existence,  or  degraded  to 
a  lower*  Serv.  ad  Virg.  iBn.  VI.  743  ;  cf.  III.  63  ;  Euclid.  Socrat.  ap. 
Censorin.  Ill*  A  similar  doctrine  of  protecting  and  attendant  spirits 
was  held  by  the  Greeks,  who  called  them  dsamons — daifiopis  —  and 
believed  them  to  be  allotted  to  men  at  their  birth,  as  guardians,  always 
present,  and  cognizant  not  only  of  deeds  but  of  thoughts,  and  commissioned 
also  to  accompany  them  to  the  other  world.  Plato,  PheBdo,  pp.  107, 108, 
ed.  Steph.,  and  ap.  Apuleium,  de  Deo  Socrat.  p.  48,  ed.  1625 ;  cf.  Hesiod. 
Opera  et  Dies,  I.  121  et  seq.,  250  et  seq. ;  Find.  Olymp.  XIII. 
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Genii  were  distiDguisbed  from  the  Manes  and  Lares,  inasmuch  as  these 
were  the  deified  spirits  of  the  dead,  but  the  Genii  were  the  offspring  of 
the  great  gods  (Fest.  tw*  Genium,  Tages),  and  the  givers  of  life  itself, 
wherefore  they  were  called  Dii  Genitales.  This  distinction,  however, 
was  not  always  preserved,  for  the  Genii  were  sometimes  confounded  with 
the  Manes  and  Lares,  and  supposed,  after  the  death  of  their  charge,  to 
dwell  in  his  sepulchre.  Serv.  ad  JSn.  IH.  63  ;  Oensorin.  loc.  cit. ;  cf. 
Plin.  IL  5. 

A  man  was  believed  to  be  bom  under  the  influence  of  a  favourable  or 
unlucky  Genius  (Pers.  lY.  27 — genio  sinisiro) ;  and  the  Genius  or  Juno, 
as  the  case  might  be,  was  also  supposed  to  be  pleased  or  offended  with 
the  actions  of  the  individual.  Thus  Quartilla,  in  Petronius  (cap.  25), 
exclums,  '*  Junonemmeam  iratam  habeam,  si  unquam,'*  &c.  And  if  a 
man  restrained  his  passions  and  appetites,  he  was  thought  to  **  defraud 
his  Genius,"  or  if  he  gave  way  to  them,  to  "indulge  his  Genius." 
Persius,  V.  151  ;  Serv.  ad  Virg.  Georg.  1. 302  ;  Terent.  ap.  eund. 

As  the  Genius  was  a  god  he  received  divine  honours,  especially  on  the 
birthday  of  the  individual,  when  he  was  propitiated  by  libations,  and 
offerings  of  flowers  (Herat.  Ep.  II.  1,  144  ;  Tibul.  I.  7,  50  ;  IV.  5,  9  ; 
Pers.  II.  3)  ;  and  so  also  the  Juno  of  a  woman  (Tibul.  IV.  6) ;  and  it 
was  customary  to  anoint  the  head  of  the  image,  to  adorn  it  with  chaplets, 
and  to  bum  incense  before  it.  Tibul.  I.  7,  51;  II.  2,  6;  Ovid.  Trist.  V. 
5,  11.  Even  after  death  offerings  were  made  to  the  Genius  of  the 
deceased,  as  JSneas  to  that  of  his  father  (0?id.  Fast.  II.  545),  to 
whom  he  offered  gifts — 

Ille  patris  G«nio  sollemnia  dona  ferebat — 

a  custom  which  explains  the  inscription,  **  iykon  "  (Junoni),  on  the  vase 
painted  on  the  wall  of  this  tomb  at  Oervetri. 

Women  were  in  the  habit  of  swearing  by  their  Juno  (Tibul.  III.  6,  48), 
as  men  by  their  Genius  ;  and  a  lover  would  even  swear  by  the  Juno  of  his 
mistress  (Tibul.  IV.  13,  15),  exalting  her  above  every  other  divinity. 
Juvenal  (II.  98),  denouncing  the  effeminacy  of  the  Romans,  sets  it  in  the 
strongest  light  by  saying  that  a  servant  swears  by  the  Juno  of  his  lord — 

£t  per  Junonem  domini  janmte  ministro. 

Not  only  men  and  women,  but  places  and  things,  had  their  Genii, 
according  to  the  Roman  creed  (Festus,  v.  Genium  ;  Serv.  ad  Georg.  I. 
302  ;  JSn.  V.  85,  95).  Cities,  as  well  as  their  component  parts — 
streets,  houses,  baths,  fountains,  &c. — had  their  individual  Genii ;  and 
so  also  with  regions,  provinces,  armies,  nations — every  portion,  as  well 
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as  the  whole  collectively,  had  its  presidiug  spirit.  The  Genius  of  the 
Roman  People  is  often  represented  on  coins,  though  Prudentius  might 
well  question  his  individual  character — 

Quanqoam  eur  Grenium  Romse  mihi  iingitis  unum, 
Cum  portisy  domibuB,  thennis,  stebulia,  soleatis 
Aaflsgnare  snoe  Genios  ?  perque  omnia  membra 
Urbia^  perque  locoa,  Geniorum  millia  multa 
Fingere,  ne  propria  vacet  angulus  ullus  ab  umbrA  ? 

These  genii  loci  were  supposed  to  take  the  visible  form  of  a  serpent 
(yirg.  JBn.  v.  95  ;  Serv.  ad  loc.)  ;  and  so  they  are  constantly  represented 
on  the  household  shrines  of  Pompeii,  eating  meat  or  fruits  from  an 
altar. 

The  doctrine  of  Genii  and  Junones  as  held  by  the  Romans,  there  is 
little  doubt,  was  received  from  the  Etruscans  with  that  of  the  Lares. 
We  know  that  the  latter  people  worshipped  Genii.  A  Genius  Jovialis 
was  one  of  their  four  Penates  (Amob.  adv.  Nat.  III.  40 ;  cf.  Serv,  .£n.  II. 
325)  ;  and  Tages,  their  great  law-giver,  was  himself  the  son  of  a  Genius 
(Fest.  V.  Tages).  And  that  the  Etruscans  held  the  doctrine  of  good  and 
evil  spirits  attending  the  soul  into  the  other  world,  is  demonstrated  by 
their  monuments  ;  by  none  more  clearly  than  by  the  paintings  in  the 
Grotta  del  Oardinale  at  Cometo.  This  dualistic  doctrine  is  thought  by 
Gerhard  (Gottheiten  der  Etrusker,  p.  57)  not  to  be  Hellenic  ;  Micali 
refers  its  origin  to  the  East.  Inghirami  (Mon.  Etrusc.  I.,  p.  59  et 
seq.)  did  not  perceive  that  it  was  held  by  the  Etruscans ;  but  this  is 
now  admitted  on  every  hand.  It  is  not  so  clear  that  the  Etruscans 
held  ihe  distinction  between  Genii  and  Junones ;  for  the  sex  of  the 
miDistering  spirit  is  often  not  accordant  with  that  of  the  human  being, 
who,  whether  man  or  woman,  is  generally  attended  by  a  female  spirit. 
Thus  the  majority  of  the  demons,  represented  on  Etruscan  urns, 
sarcophagi,  and  mirrors,  are  females.  Therefore  it  is  not  strictly 
correct  to  term  such  female-demons,  Junones.  Passeri  (Paralipom. 
in  Dempst.,  p.  93)  employed  the  name  "  Geniie.*'  Nor  is  it  always 
easy  to  distinguish  between  the  attendant  Genii,  good  or  bad,  and  the 
ministers  of  Fate,  who  are  Introduced  as  determining  or  directing 
events,  or  the  Furies,  who,  as  ministers  of  vengeance,  are  present  at 
scenes  of  death,  or  assisting  in  the  work  of  destruction.  All  have  the 
same  general  characteristics.  Wings  at  the  shoulders — high  buskins, 
often  with  long  flaps,  which  are  apt  to  be  mistaken  for  talaria — a  short, 
high-girt  tunic — a  double  strap  crossing  the  bosom,  the  upper  ends 
passing  over  the  shoulders,  the  under,  behind  the  back,  and  united 
between  the  paps  in  a  circular  stud  or  rosette.     The  distinction  must 
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be  drawn  from  the  nature  of  the  scene  into  which  these  demons  are 
introduced,  from  their  attitude  and  expression,  but  chiefly  from  the 
attribute  in  their  hands,  which,  in  the  case  of  a  Fury,  or  malignant 
Fate,  is  a  hammer,  sword,  snakes,  or  a  torch  ;  in  the  case  of  a  decreeing 
Fate,  is  a  scroll,  or  a  bottle  or  ink-horn,  with  a  stylus,  or  in  a  few 
instances,  a  hammer  and  a  nail  (see  Vol.  I.,  p.  510)  ;  in  the  case  of 
a  Genius  may  be  a  simple  wand,  or  nothing  at  all.     The  demons  of 
vengeance,  who  are  often  attendants  on  Charun,  from  their  resemblance 
to  the  Furies  of  Greek  mythology,  are  thought  by  Gerhard  to  have 
a  Hellenic  origin.     Gottheiten  der  Etnisker,  p.  17.      Their  Etruscan 
appellation  is  not  yet  discovered  ;  but  against  some  of  the  female-demons 
of  milder  character,  especially  those  which  have  the  attributes  of  Fates, 
the  name  "  Lasa  "  has  been  found  attached   on  Etruscan  mirrors 
(Lanzi,  Sagg.  11.  tav.  Vl.  6  ;  Gerhard,  Etrusk.  Spiegel,  taf.  XXXVII., 
CLXXXI.     Bull.  Inst.  1846,  p.  106),  though  a  similar  goddess  is  some- 
times designated  "  Mean  '*  (Etrusk.   Spiegel,  taf.  LXXXll.,  CXLL, 
CXLII.)     Lasa,  from  its  connection  with  other  names  in  the  instances 
cited,  seems  a  generic  appellation.     It  must  be  equivalent  to  '*  Lara, 
the  r  and  s  being  interchangeable  letters  ;  wherefore  we  find  '*  Lases 
for  Lares  in  the  Carmen  Arvale.     Lara  or  Larunda  is  considered  by 
Miiller  (Etrusk.  111.,  4,  13)  to  be  identical  with  Mania,  the  mother  of 
the  Manes  and  Lares.     The  origin  of  "  Lasa  *'  has  also  been  referred 
to  the  Aura  of  the  Greeks  (Bull.  Inst.  loc.  uit.)  ;  but  the  analogy  seems 
to  be  one  of  office  rather  than  of  appellation,  for  the  derivation  from  the 
Etruscan   "  Lar  '*   is  perfectly  satisfactory.     Gerhard  (Gotiheiten  der 
Etrusker,  p.  16)  on  this  ground  translates  Lasa  as  the  ''mistress,''  not 
only  of  the  Genii  of  men,  but  of  the  analogous  Junones  of  women,  yet 
thinks  a  Lasa  must  never  be  mistaken  for  a  Juno. 

Though  the  female  ministering-spirits  of  the  Etruscan  mythology  are 
not  in  every  respect  analogous  to  the  Roman  Junones,  it  may  be  well, 
in  default  of  a  specific  name,  to  apply  to  them  the  same  appellation. 
To  the  mild  or  decreeing  Fates,  the  name  of  "  Lasa'*  may  be  confi- 
dently attached ;  and  the  malignant  Fates,  or  demons  of  vengeance, 
whose  Etruscan  name  has  not  yet  been  ascertained,  from  their  resem- 
blance to  the  Erinyes  or  Eumenides  of  Grecian  fable,  may  well  be 
designated  Furies. 
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The  place  of  tombs. 
Where  lay  the  mighty  bones  of  ancient  men, 
Old  knights,  and  over  them  the  sea-wind  aaug, 
Shrill,  chill,  with  flakes  of  foam. 

Tbnnyson. 

Palo  is  well  known  to  travellers  as  the  half-way  house 
between  Rome  and  Civita  Vecchia  ;  but  few  bear  in  mind 
that  the  post-house,  the  ruined  fortress,  and  the  few  fishers' 
huts  on  the  beach,  represent  the  Alsium  of  antiquity — one 
of  the  most  hoary  towns  of  Italy,  foimded  or  occupied  by 
the  Pelasgi,  ages  before  the  arrival  of  the  Etruscans  on  these 
shores.* 

It  is  strange  that  no  record  is  preserved  of  Alsium 
during  the  Etruscan  period  ;  but  this  may  be  owing  to  its 
dependence  on  Caere,  with  whose  history  and  fortunes  its 
own  were  probably  identical.  That  it  was  occupied  by  the 
Etruscans    we  learn  from  history,*   confirmed  by  recent 


)  Dion.  Hal.  I.  p.  16.  SiUus  Italicus 
(VIII.  476)  refers  its  origin  to  the 
Aigive  Halesus,  son  of  Agamenmon, 
from  whom  he  supposes  it  to  haye 
derived  its  name — 

Necnon  Aigolico  dilectom  Htns  Haleso 

Alsium. 

Its  Pelasgic  origin  being  admitted,  it 
seems  just  as  likely  to  have  derived  its 
name  from  &\s — the  sea  ;  or  from  ftXo-oi 


— a  grove,  as  Professor  Geriiard  opines 
(Ann.  Inst  1831,  p.  205),  in  reference 
to  the  dense  woods  on  this  coast. 
For  both  he  and  Professor  Welcker  are 
of  opinion  that  the  Pelasgic  tongue, 
though  differing  from  the  Greek,  bore 
sufficient  analogy  to  it,  to  enable  ns  to 
trace  by  tiiat  means  the  origin  of  the 
names  of  certain  ancient  localitiea 
s  Dion.  Hal.  loc.  cil 
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researches.  The  eariiest  notice  of  it  by  Roman  writers  is 
its  receiving  a  colony  in  the  year  507.'  At  no  time  does 
it  seem  to  have  been  of  much  importance ;  the  highest 
condition  it  attained,  as  far  as  we  can  learn,  being  that  of 
a  small  town.*  This  may  have  been  owing  to  its  unhealthy 
position,  on  a  low  swampy  coast.  Yet  it  was  much 
frequented  by  the  wealthy  Romans ;  ®  and  even  the 
Emperor  Antoninus  chose  it  as  his  retreat,  and  had  an 
Imperial  villa  on  this  shore.® 

Hayeva  un  bel  giardin  sopra  una  riva, 
Che  colli  intomo  e  tutto  *1  mare  Bcopriya. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  century  Alsium,  like  the 
neighbouring  Pyrgi,  had  sunk  to  the  condition  of  a  large 


'  Veil.  Paterc.  I.  14.  As  a  maritime 
colony  it  was  compelled  to  furnish  its 
quota  of  troops  in  the  year  547  (b.c. 
207),  when  in  the  Second  Punic  War 
Italy  was  threatened  with  a  second 
invasion 'of  Carthaginians  under  Has- 
drubal.  lav.  XXVII.  38.  But  it  is 
not  mentioned  with  the  other  naval 
colonies,  which,  in  563  (b.c.  191),  were 
reluctantly  compelled  to  aid  in  fitting 
out  a  fleet  against  Antiochus  the  Great, 
King  of  Syria.  Liv.  XXXVI.  8.  Plmy 
(III.  8),  and  Ptolemy  (Geog.  p.  68,  ed. 
Bert)  certify  to  its  existence  as  a 
colony  in  their  days. 

*  Rutil.  I.  224.  Straho  (V.  p.  225) 
also  speaks  of  it  as  a  mere  woXixi'ioy. 
Yet  the  fact  of  giving  its  name  to  a 
lake — ^now  Lago  Martignano — full  20 
miles  distant,  implies  an  extensive  ciger, 
and  no  small  importance.  For  the 
Lacus  Alsietinus,  see  Frontinus,  de 
Aquseducl  II.  p.  48.  Cluver  (II.  p. 
524)  errs  in  taking,  the  Lago  Stracda- 
cappa  to  he  tlie  Lacus  Alsietinus. 

fi  Pompey  had  a  villa  here.  Cicei*o, 
pro  Milone,  XX.  M.  .£milius  Porciua 
also  huilt  one  on  so  magnificent  a  scale, 
that  he  was  accused  of  it  as  a  crime, 


and  heavily  fined  by  the  Ronum  people. 
Val.  Max.  VIII.  1,  Damn.  7.  And  the 
mother-in-law  of  the  younger  Pliny 
had  also  a  villa  at  Alsium,  which  had 
previously  belonged  to  Rufus  Verginius, 
who  took  such  delight  in  it,  that  he 
called  it  ^  the  nestling-place  of  his  old 
age.'* — denecttUis  iWB  nidulum — and  was 
buried  on  the  spot.  Plin.  Epist.  VI. 
10 ;  cf.  IX.  19.  Cicero  (ad  Divers. 
IX.  6  ;  cf.  ad  Attic.  XIII.  50)  refers  to 
Alsium  as  the  spot  where  Caesar  was 
thinking  of  landing  on  his  return  from 
Africa. 

*  Fronto,deFeriis  Alsiensibus.  Gruter 
(p.  271,  3)  gives  a  dedicatory  inscrip- 
tion to  Marcus  Aurelius,  by  the  Decu- 
riones  of  the  Colony  of  Alsium,  which  was 
found  at  Palo.  Cf.  Quver.  II.  p.  497. 
An  inscription  also,  found  at  Ceri,  men- 
tions a  villa  at  Alsium.  See  Visconti, 
Mon.  Ant  di  Ceri,  p.  12 : — 

D.  M. 
T.  A£LI0.  BVTTCHO. 
PROC.  AUG.  N 
TILLAE.  ALSI 
ENSI 
HEREDES. 
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villa  ^  ;  but  we  have  no  subsequent  record  of  it,  and  it  was 
probably  destroyed  by  the  Goths  or  Saracens,  who  devas- 
tated this  coast  in  the  middle  ages.^ 

Not  a  vestige  of  the  Pelasgic  or  Etruscan  town  is  now 
visible ;  but  there  are  extensive  substructions  of  Roman 
times  along  the  beach.  The  fort,  also,  which  was  built  in 
the  fifteenth  century,  has  some  ancient  materials  in  its 
walls.  About  a  mile  to  the  east  are  some  very  extensive 
ruins  on  the  shore,  apparently  of  one  of  the  Roman  villas.* 

Alsium,  though  its  site  had  been  pretty  clearly  indicated 
by  the  notices  of  the  ancients,^  had  been  well-nigh  for- 
gotten, when  a  few  years  since  the  enterprise  of  a  lady 
revived  interest  in  the  spot. 

About  a  mile  and  a  half  inland  from  Palo,  close  to  the 
deserted  post-house  of  Monteroni,  and  about  twenty-two 
miles  fi*om  Rome,  are  four  or  five  large  tumuli,  standing  in 
the  open  plain.  They  bear  every  appearance  of  being 
natural  hillocks — huge  masses  of  tufo  rising  above  the 
surrounding  level.  Hence  their  ordinary  appellation  of 
"  Colli  Tu&rini."  Yet  their  isolation  and  similarity  to 
the  sepulchral  mounds  of  Cervetri,  induced  the  Duchess  of 
Sermoneta,  in  whose  land  they  lay,  to  probe  their  recesses. 
This  was  in  1838.  One  of  the  most  regular  in  form, 
which  was  about  forty  feet  high,  was  found  to  be  girt  by 
a  low  basement  wall  of  tufo  masonry,  which  formed  a 


7  RutU.  I.  224— 
Nunc  villse  grandes,  oppida  parva  prius. 

From  the  mention  made  by  the  Peuttn- 
gerian  Tdble  we  also  learn  that  it  existed 
in  the  time  of  Theodosius. 

'  Nibby,  Dintomi  di  Roma,  II.  p. 
526. 

•  Nibby  (op.  cit  p.  528)  takes  these 
ruins  to  be  those  of  Pompey's  villa, 
becanse  the  style  of  construction  marks 
the  latter  days  of  the  Republic. 

1  Sttabo  (V.  pp.  225,  226)  pktces  it 


on  this  coast  between  Pyrgi  and  Fre- 
gensB.  And  so  also  the  Maritime 
Itineraiy  marks  it  as  9  miles  from  the 
latter,  and  16  from  the  former  town. 
The  Peutingerian  Table  is  nearer  the 
truth  in  calling  it  10  miles  from  Pyrgi 
{ut  tvpra,  page  4)  ;  but  12  is  the  true 
distance.  These  discrepancies  are  of 
Htde  importance;  ^e  general  position 
being  thus  indicated,  the  precise  site 
cftn  be  determined  by  extant  remains. 
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periphery  of  nearly  eight  hundred  feet.  This  wall  had  two 
buttresses  on  the  north,  sundry  drains  on  the  south,  and 
on  the  west  a  hole  containing  a  small  stone  cylinder. 
Though  the  sepulchral  character  of  the  tumulus  was  thus 
clearly  indicated,  the  entrance  to  the  tomb  was  long  sought 
in  vain ;  till  at  length,  some  forty  or  fifty  feet  up  the  slope, 
a  passage  was  foimd  cut  in  the  rock,  and  leading  to  the 
tomb ;  and  it  was  remarked  that  the  mouth  of  the  passage 
was  pointed  at  by  the  cylinder  in  the  basement-wall.  The 
tomb  closely  resembled  the  Grotta  Regulini-Gralassi  of 
Cervetri ;  for  it  was  a  long  passage,  walled  with  regular 
masonry,  the  courses  converging  tiU  they  formed  a  rude 
Gothic-like  arch,  which  terminated  in  a  similar  square 
channel  or  groove  ;  and  the  high  antiquity  indicated  by  its 
construction  was  likewise  confirmed  by  the  character  of  its 
fiimiture.  No  painted  vases  of  Greek  form  or  design  ; 
nothing  that  betrayed  the  influence  of  Hellenic  art ;  all 
was  here  closely  allied  to  the  Egyptian.* 

No  other  tomb  was  discovered  in  this  mound,  but  a  well 
or  shaft  in  the  floor,  twenty  feet  deep,  opened  into  another 
horizontal  passage,  about  a  hundred  feet  long ;  and  here 
were  three  other  shafts,  probably  sunk  to  other  sepulchral 
chambers  on  a  still  lower  level.  This  system  of  shafts  and 
passages  reminds  us  of  the  Pyramids,  and  is  in  harmony 
with  the  Egyptian  character  of  the  contents  of  this  tomb.' 

At  the  foot  of  this  mound,  sunk  beneath  the  surface  of 
the  plain,  was  discovered  a  double-chambered  sepulchre,  of 
more  ordinary  Etruscan  character,  and  its  contents  showed 

2  Rude  pottery  of  black  earth,  with  lamina  with  archaic  reliefs, 

figures  scratched  thereon  ;  flat  yases  of  >  There  were  other  passages  opening 

smalt,  ornamented   with   lotus-flowers,  on  that  which  formed  the  entrance  to  the 

purely    Egyptian    in     character,    and  tomb,  but  Abeken  considered  them  to 

ostrich-eggs  painted — ^both  as  in  the  Isis-  have  been  the  experiments  made  by 

tomb  of  Vulcr   (see  Vol.  I.  p.  419) ;  former    excavators.      Mittelitalien,  p. 

beads  of  smalt  and  amber;   and  gold  242. 
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only  that  resemblance  to  the  Egyptian  which  bespeaks  a 
high  antiquity.^ 

These  tombs,  from  their  position,  must  have  belonged  to 
the  necropolis  of  Alsimn ;  and  thus,  while  one  bears  out 
Dionysius'  statement  of  the  existence  of  an  Etruscan  popu« 
lation  on  this  site,  the  other  confirms  his  testimony  as  to 
its  prior  occupation  by  a  more  ancient  race. 

Were  excavations  continued  here,  other  tombs  would 
doubtless  be  discovered.  But  since  the  Duchess's  death,  a 
few  years  since,  nothing  has  been  done  on  this  coast.  For 
antiquarian  zeal  and  enterprise  this  lady  rivalled  the  late 
Duchess  of  Devonshire. 

It  is  scarcely  worth  while  to  visit  the  tumuli  of  Monteroni, 


*  They  consisted  of  pottery  and  tem>- 
colta  figures  in  the  archaic  or  Egypto- 
Etmscan  style,  some  with  four  wifigs, 
forming  the  feet  of  vases.  The  de- 
scription of  these  tombs  I  have  taken 
from  Abeken,  Bull  Inst  1839,  pp. 
81—84  ;  1841,  p.  39  ;  and  also  from 
his  MittelitaUen,  pp.  242, 267,272,  274 ; 
for  nothing  is  now  to  be  seen  on  the  spot. 
Micali,  who  takes  his  notices  from  the 
papers  of  the  late  Dnchess,  gives  a  some- 
what different  description  of  these  tombs. 
He  says,  above  the  basement- wall  of  the 
tamulus  the  tafo  was  cut  into  steps  to 
the  height  of  18  feet,  and  then  levelled  ; 
and  on  this  was  raised  a  monnd  of  earth 
to  the  height  of  27  feet  more.  In  the 
lower  or  natural  part  of  the  mound  was 
discovered  a  sepulchre  of  four  chambers, 
one  of  them  circular,  all  with  rock-hewn 
benches,  and  bronze  nails  in  the  walls 
around.  These,  from  his  description 
of  their  contents,  are  the  less  ancient  of 
the  tombs  mentioned  in  the  text.  The 
passage-tomb  he  represents  as  45  feet 
long,  sunk  in  the  same  levelled  part  of 
the  mound,  though  lined  with  masonry, 
r^^nlarly  squared  and  smoothed.  Upon 
it   opened,   by   a  door   of    the   usual 


Etruscan  form,  another  narrow  passage, 
similarly  lined  and  half  the  length, 
with  a  rock-hewn  bench,  and  numerous 
bronze  nails  in  the  waU.  Here  were 
found  some  articles  of  gold,  and  jewel- 
lery, fragments  of  Egyptian  vases,  and 
odorous  ^MUfe,  and  a  stone  in  the  form 
of  an  axe-head,  supposed  to  be  Egyptian. 
There  were  no  Etruscan  inscriptions  in 
any  of  these  tombs.  The  masonry  of 
the  passage  he  represents  (Mon.  Ined. 
tav.  LVII.)  as  opua  quadrtUum  of  tufo 
blocks,  but  p8eudi»od(monf  or  in  courses 
of  unequal  heights.  These  tombs  were 
drained  by  many  channels  cut  in  the 
rock,  and  branching  in  all  directions. 
Mon.  Ined.  pp.  378 — 390.  It  must  be 
the  less  ancient  of  these  tombs  in  which 
Mrs.  Hamilton  Gray,  who  visited  them 
shortly  after  they  were  opened,  saw  a 
pair  of  panthers  painted  over  the  door 
of  the  outer  chamber,  and  two  kipp<h 
eam^,  with  genii  on  their  backs,  on  the 
walls  of  the  inner.  Sepulchres  of 
Etruria,  p.  123,  thud  edition.  BCrs. 
Gray  errs  in  caUing  the  site  ^  Monte 
Nerone  f '  it  is  named  Monteroni,  firam 
these  ^  large  mounds." 
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for  the  chambers  are  now  re-closed  with  earth ;  even 
the  basement-wall  is  re-covered  or  destroyed,  and  not  a 
trace  remains  to  attest  their  sepulchral  character. 

In  spite  of  its  venerable  ancientry,  Palo  is  a  most  dreary 
place.  Without  extant  antiquities  of  interest,  or  charms 
of  scenery,  it  can  oflFer  no  inducement  to  the  traveller  to 
halt  one  hour,  save  that  he  will  here  find  the  best  accom- 
modation in  the  neighbourhood  of  Cervetri ;  and  should 
he  propose  to  take  more  than  a  passing  glance  at  that  site, 
he  may  well  admit  the  claims  of  Palo  to  be  his  head-quar- 
ters. The  fare  is  not  such  as  the  place  once  aflForded — no 
"  fatted  oysters,  savoury  apples,  pastry,  confectionery,  and 
generous  wines,  in  transparent  faultless  goblets,"  dainties 
fit  to  set  before  a  king — convivium  regium^ — ^but,  for  a 
wayside  hostelry,  the  post-house  is  not  to  be  despised. 
Yet  the  place  itself  is  desolate  enough.  Beyond  a  copse 
on  either  side  of  the  village,  there  is  nothing  to  relieve  the 
bare  monotony  of  the  level  waste.  It  is  hard  to  believe 
Alsium  could  ever  have  been  "the  voluptuous  sea-side 
retreat''  it  is  described  in  the  time  of  the  Antonines.® 
Now  the  traveller  is  ready  to  exclaim — 

^^  Oh,  the  dreary,  dreary  moorland !  oh,  the  barren,  barren  shore  !  " 

Yet  the  lover  of  sea-side  nature  may  find  interest  here,  as 
well  as  in  the  sparkling  bay  of  Naples.  Though  to  me 
this  is  no  dilectum  liftcs,  as  it  was  to  Halesus,  yet  memory 
recalls  not  without  pleasure  the  days  I  have  spent  at  Palo. 
The  calm  delight  of  a  sunny  shore  finds  its  reflex  in  the 
human  breast.  The  broad  ocean  softly  heaving  beneath 
my  window,  ever  murmured  its  bright  joy;  mirroring  "the 

^  Fronto,     de     Feriis     Aldensibus,  edged  tools  ;  which  FoUio  remembered 

epist.  III.  when  challenged  to  banter  by  Augustus. 

*  Fronto,  loc.  cit  Were  it  not  that  the  Macrob.  Saturn.  II.  4.    Fronto,  how- 
author   was    writing  to   an    Emperor,  ever,  qualifies  his  praises  of  Alsium  by 
we    might    suspect     him    of    irony ;  mentioning  the  raucas  'patudet, 
but  sovereigns,  especially  despots,  are 
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vault  of  blue  Italian  day/'    A  iem  feluccas,  their  weary 
sails  flapping  in  the  breeze,  lay  off  shore,  lazily  rocking 
witb  the  swell,  which  broke  languidly  on  the  red  ruins  at 
my  feet,  or  licked  with  foam  the  walls  of  the  crumbUng 
fortress.     Away  to  the  right,  was  the  distant  point  of 
Santa  Marinella ;  and  to  the  left,  the  eye  wandered  along 
the  level  shore,  to  which  the  dunes  of  Holland  were  moun- 
tains, uncertam  whether  it  were  traversing  sea  or  land, 
save  when  it  rested  here  and  there  on  a  lonely  tower  on 
die  coast ;  or  when  it  reached  a  building  on  the  extreme 
horizon,  so  faint  as  now  to  seem  but  a  smnmer-cloud,  yet 
gleaming  out  whitely  when  the  evening  sun  fell  full  on  its 
flank.    This  was  the  fort  of  Fiumicino,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Tiber,  the  port  of  modem  Rome.    Such  were  the  standing 
features  of  my  prospect ;  which  was  varied  only  by  scenes 
of  domestic  life,  at  the  doors  of  the  huts  opening  seaward, 
or  by  herds  of  long-homed  cattle,  which  came  down  to 
pick  their  evening  meal  from  the  straw  scattered  over  the 
beach.     When  the  sun^s  last  glories  had  faded  from  the 
sky,  then  began  the  life  and  stir  of  Palo.     The  craft,  which 
had  lain  in  the  offing  all  day,  stood  in  after  dark,  and 
sent  the  produce  of  their  nets  to  land.     Then  what  bustle, 
what  shouting,  on  board  and  ashore !     Red-capt,  bare- 
legged fellows  with  baskets — my  chubby  host  of  Palo  bar- 
gaining for  the   haul — sky-blue   doganieri,  and   cloaked 
quidnuncs,  looking  on — ^all  common-place  features  enough, 
but  assuming,   from  the  glare  of  torches,  a  iich  Rem- 
brandtish  effect,  to  which  the  dark  masses  of  the  vessels, 
magnified  by  the  gloom,  formed  an  appropriate  background. 
About  three  miles  beyond  Palo,  on  the  road  to  Rome,  at 
a  spot  called  Statua,  are  some  ruins,  supposed  to  mark  the 
site  of  Ad  Turres,  a  station  on  the  Via  Aurelia.^ 

7  Mentioned  in  the  Itinerary  of  Anto-      pa^  4.  Here  it  is  that  Cramer  (Ancient 
ninufl,  as  22  miles  from  Rome.  Ut  tupra,      Italy,  I.  p.  208)  places  Alsium. 
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A  mile  or  two  beyond,  not  far  from  Palidoro,  and  at  a 
spot  called  Selva  la  Rocca»  the  Duchess  of  Sermoneta,  in 
1839  and  1840,  excavated  some  tumuli,  and  found  vases 
of  the  most  beautiful  Greek  style,  some  resembling  those 
of  Sicily  and  Athens  ;  besides  pottery  of  more  ancient 
character;  together  with  articles  in  bronze,  and  gold, 
amber,  smalt,  glass,  and  alabaster.^ 

Beyond  this,  or  six  miles  from  Palo,  stood  Bebiana» 
another  station  on  the  Via  Aurelia  ;^  and  at  or  near  Castel 
Guide,  stood  Lorium,  the  first  station  on  this  road  out  of 
Rome.* 

About  half-way  between  Palo  and  the  Tiber,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  river  Arrone,  stands  the  Tower  of  Maccarese, 
which  is  supposed  to  mark  the  site  of  the  Etruscan  town 
of  Fregenae  or  Fregellae,* — ^and  its  position  on  a  low 
swampy  shore,  and  in  the  vicinity  of  a  noxious  marsh  or 
fen,  called  Stagno  di  Maccarese,  answers  to  the  picture  of 
SiUus  ItaUcus — obsessce  campo  sqtudente  FregeUte?  In 
very  early  times  it  may  have  been  of  importance ;  for 
Tarquinius  Prisons  invited  Turianus,  an  artist  of  this  place, 
to  Rome,  to  make  the  terra-coUa  statue  of  Jupiter,  for  his 
new  temple  on  the  Capitol.*    We  hear  no  more  of  it,  how- 


B  Abeken,  Ball.  Inst  1839,  p.  84  ; 
1840,  p.  133;  MittelitaUen,  p.  267; 
Micali,  Monum.  Ined.  p.  374. 

*  Mentioned  by  the  Peutingerian 
Table.  Ut  supra,  page  4.  Gell  (sub  voce) 
places  it  at  Torrimpietra,  a  tower  on  an 
eminence  to  the  left  of  the  modem  road 
to  Rome ;  Nibby  (Dintomi  di  Roma, 
I.  p.  297)  at  Casal  Bmciato,  in  the  same 
ttnuta  of  Torrimpietra,  6  miles  from 
Palo,  where  is  still  some  regular  tra- 
vertine masonry,  perhaps  the  ceUa  of  a 
temple.  Cluver  (II.  p.  522)  placed  it  at 
Testa  di  Lepre,  near  the  Arrone. 

'  See  the  Itinerary  and  Table  at 
page  4.    Gell  places  Lorimn  at  Boitino, 


a  mile  or  two  nearer  Rome  than  Gastel 
Guide  ;  but  Nibby  (II.  p.  270)  thinks  it 
occupied  the  sites  both  of  Bottaccia  and 
of  Gastel  Guide.  The  Emperor  Anto- 
ninus Pius  had  a  yiUa  at  Lorium^  and 
here  he  died.    A.  Victor,  de  Ceas.  16. 

3  Ouver  11.  p.  499.  Nibby,  Dmt  di 
Roma,  II.  p.  281.  The  Maritime  Itine- 
rary places  it  between  Portus  August! 
and  Alsium,  nine  miles  from  each. 

»  SiL  ItaL  VIII.  477. 

<  Pliny,  who  records  this  fact 
(XXXV.  45),  caUs  the  pUce  Fregelln ; 
but  that  he  refers  to  the  town  of 
Etmriay  and  not  to  Fr^gelln  of  the 
Volsd,  is  manifest  from  the  oontexty  as 
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ever,  till  it  was  colonised  by  the  Romans  in  509  (b.c.  245)  ;* 
and  in  563  (b.c.  191),  with  the  other  maritime  colonies  of 
this  coast,  it  was  compelled  to  aid  in  fitting  out  a  fleet 
against  Antiochus  the  Great.^  It  was  in  existence  at  the 
commencement  of  the  Empure,^  but  after  that  we  lose 
sight  of  it ;  and  now,  as  fiu*  as  I  can  learn,  there  are  no 
local  remains  visible  to  mark  the  Etruscan  character  of 
the  spot. 


well  as  from  »  oomparison  with  Liv.  I. 
56  ;  and  is  confirmed  by  the  extended 
reiiowu  of  the  Etroflcana  in  the  fictile 
art.  Beadea,  Silios  Italicos  calls  the 
Etmacan  town  Fiegellaa,  and  Pliny 
(in.  9)  the  Latin  town  Freginte  ;  so 
Ihai,  the  names  seem  to  have  been  used 
indifierentiy.  Yet  MUller  (Etrusk.  IV. 
3,  2)  takes  the  town  whence  Turianus 
came,  for  the  FregeOss  of  Yolscinm,  on 
the  ground  that  the  fictile  art  was  early 
practised  in  that  land,  as  is  proved  by 
the  celebrated  bas-reliefs  found  at 
YeDetri  ;    bat,  to  reconcile  this  view 


with  the  rest  of  Pliny's  statement,  he 
supposes  this  Volsdan  to  have  beon  a 
disciple  of  the  Etruscan  school.  All 
this  seems  to  me  unnecessary,  and  the 
simplest  and  most  rational  interpretation 
is  to  suppose  that  Pliny  referred  to  the 
Fregenee  of  Etmria. 

*  Yell.  Paterc.  I.  14  ;  cf.  Epitome  of 
Liv.  XIX. 

fl  Liv.  XXXVI.  3. 

7  Pliny  (III.  8)  classes  it  among  the 
maritime  colonies  of  Etmria.  Strabo 
(Y.  p.  225)  also  cites  it  as  a  small  town 
on  this  coast,  and  calls  it  Fregenia. 


CHAPTER  XXXV. 

LVm.'-LUNA, 

Lunai'  portum  est  operee  cognoscere  cives  ! 

Ennius. 

Anne  metaUifene  repetit  jam  mcenia  Lunse, 
Tyrrhenasque  domos  ? 

Statius. 

The  most  northerly  city  of  Etruria  was  Luna.  It  stood, 
indeed,  on  the  very  frontier,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Macra, 
which  formed  the  north-western  boundary  of  that  land.* 
And  though  at  one  time  in  the  possession  of  the  Ligurians, 
together  with  a  wide  tract  to  the  south,  even  down  to  Pisa 
and  the  Amo,  yet  Luna  was  originally  Etruscan,  and  as 
such  it  was  recognised  in  Imperial  times.^     It  was  never 


1  Strabo,  V.  p.  222.  Strabo  speaks 
of  Macra  as  a  place — x^P^^  l  ^^^  Pliny 
(III.  7,  8)  is 'more  definite  in  marking 
it  as  a  river,  the  boundary  of  Etruria — 
flumen  Macra,  Liguriae  finis — ^patet  ora 
Ligurise  inter  amnes  Varum  et  Macram 
— adnectitur  septimie,  in  quA  Etruria 
est,  ab  amne  Macra — Tiberis  amnis  h 
Macra. 

-  Much  confusion  has  arisen  firom  the 
contradictory  statements  of  ancient 
writers  in  calUng  this  territory  some- 
times Ligurian,  sometimes  Etruscan. 
On  one  side  are  Mela  (II.  4 — Luna 
Ligurum)  ;  Frontinus  (Strat.  III.  2 — 
Luna,  oppidum  Ligurum)  ;  Persius 
(Sat.  VI.  6)  ;  Statius  (Sylv.  IV.  3, 
99)  ;  Justin  (XX.  1)  ;  Polybius  (II. 
16)  ;  Aristotle  (or  the  author  of  De 
Mirand.  Auscultat.,  c.  94)  ;  Lycophron 
(Cassandra,  1356)  ;  cf.  Juven.  Sat.  III. 


257  ;  lav.  XXI.  59.  On  the  other 
hand,  we  have  Strabo  (V.  p.  222)  ; 
Pliny  (III.  8  ;  XIV.  8,  5)  ;  Silius 
ItaUcus  (VIII.  482)  ;  Lucan  (I.  586)  ; 
statius  (Sylv.  IV.  4,  23)  ;  Martial 
(Epig.  Xm.  30);  cf.  Plin.  XI.  97; 
Ptolemy  (Geog.  p.  68,  ed.  Bert.)  ;  and 
Stephanus  (sub  voce  ScA^n;)  ;  who  all 
represent  Luna  as  Etruscan.  Livy 
(XLI.  13)  explains  the  discrepancy  by 
stating  that  Luna  with  its  ager  was 
captured  by  the  Romans  from  the 
Ligurians  ;  but  that  before  it  belonged 
to  the  latter  it  had  been  Etruscan. 
Lycophron,  however,  represents  the 
Ligures  as  dispossessed  of  Pisa  and  its 
territory  by  the  Etruscans.  Cluver  (II. 
p.  458)  gathers  from  Servius  (.£n.  X. 
1 79),  that  Luna  must  have  been  founded 
some  ages  before  the  Trojan  War. 
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renowned  for  size  or  power ;  ^  its  importance  seems  to 
have  been  derived  chiefly  from  its  vast  and  commodious 
port,  truly  "worthy  of  a  people  who  long  held  dominion  of 
the  sea,"  *  and  which  is  now  known  as  the  Gulf  of  Spezia.^ 

Insignia  porta,  quo  non  spatiosior  alter 
Innumeras  cepisse  rates,  et  claudere  pontnm." 

But  its  size  and  security  are  the  least  of  its  charms.  To 
the  tranquil  beauty  of  a  lake  it  unites  the  majesty  of  the 
sea.  No  feirer  bay  could  poet  sigh  for,  "  to  float  about  the 
summer-waters.'^  Never  did  purer  wave  mirror  more 
glorious  objects.  Shining  towns — pine-crested  convents — > 
luxuriant  groves — storm-defying  forts — castled-crags — 


'  Dempster  erroneooaly  classed  it 
among  the  Twelve  chief  cities  of  the 
Etruscan  Confederation  (II.  pp.  41, 80)  ; 
so  also  Targioni  Tozzetti  (Viaggi  in 
Toscana,  X.  p.  406)  ;  and  to  this  opinion 
even  a  recent  writer  is  inclined,  on  ac- 
count of  the  port  Promis,  Memorie  della 
CiiA  di  Lnni,  p.  24.  But  Strabo  testi- 
fies to  the  small  size  of  Luna.  Tozzetti 
says  it  was  not  more  than  two  miles  in 
dreuit. 

*  Strabo,  loc  cit. 

*  As  that  Gnlf  lies  on  the  Ligurian, 
and  Lnna  on  the  Etruscan  side  of  the 
Macra,  it  has  been  supposed  either  that 
there  was  anciently  a  port,  properly 
that  of  Luna,  at  the  mouth  of  tiie  river, 
on  the  spot  now  called  the  Marsh  of  Sec- 
cagna  (Holsten.  ad  Clnver.  p.  25.  Tar- 
gioni, Viaggi  in  Toscana,  X.  pp.  406,440), 
or  that  the  town  occupied  another  site. 
It  is  true,  as  Promis  observes  (p.  1 5)  that 
the  alluvial  deposits  of  the  Magra  have 
encroached  much  upon  the  sea,  so  as  to 
have  altered  the  course  of  the  stream, 
and  to  have  removed  the  site  of  the 
ancient  town  to  a  considerable  distance 
from  the  shore.  The  whole  plain  in 
which  it  stands  seems  to  have   been 


formed  by  these  deposits.  Yet  no  har- 
bour within  the  mouth  of  the  stream 
would  answer  to  Strabo's  description, 
which  manifestly  refers  to  the  Gulf  of 
Spezia.  Holstenius  (pp.  26,  277),  how- 
ever, insists  on  the  port  being  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Magra,  and  declares  he  saw 
the  posts  with  rings  attached,  to  which 
the  ancient  shipping  had  been  moored. 
Cluver  (II.  p.  456)  placed  the  site  of 
Luna  at  Lerici,  in  which  he  is  fol- 
lowed by  Mannert  (Geog.  p.  288),  who 
thinks  this  the  reason  why  the  Latin 
corrector  of  Ptolemy,  instead  of  Lunce 
Portus  puts  Ericis  Portus.  Others 
have  also  placed  it  on  tiie  right  bank  of 
the  Magra ;  while  Sarzana,  Avenza, 
Spezia,  even  Carrara,  have  respectively 
been  indicated  as  itB  site  ;  and  Scaliger 
went  so  far  as  to  deny  it  a  local  habita- 
tion, and  to  submerge  it  beneath  the  sea. 
See  Repetti,  v.  Luni,  II.  p.  936.  Cramer 
(I.  p.  171)  however  and  MiiUer  (Etrusk. 
einL  2, 1 3)  think  its  site  is  clearly  esta- 
blished at  Luni. 

•  Sil.  Hal.  VIII.  483.  Pliny  (IIL  8) 
also  speaks  of  Luna  as— oppidum  portu 
nobile. 
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proud  headlands — foam-fretted  islets — dark  heights,  pro- 
digal of  wine  and  oil — ^purple  mountains  behind, — and 
naked  marble-peaked  Apennines  over  all, 

'*  Islanded  in  immeaBarable  air.'\'      f.        i 

About  three  miles  frdm  Sarzana,  on  the  high-road  to 
Lucca  and  Pisa^  and  just  before  reaching  the  modem 
frontier  of  Carrara,  the  traveller  will  have  on  his  right  a 
strip  of  low  grassy  land,  intervening  between  him  and  the 
sea.  Here  stood  the  ancient  city.  Let  him  turn  out  of 
the  high-road,  opposite  the  Farm  of  the  Iron  Hand — 
Casino  di  Man  di  Ferro— and  after  a  mile  or  more  he  will 
reach  the  site.  There  is  little  enough  to  see.  Beyond  a 
few  crumbHng  tombs,  and  a  fragment  or  two  of  Roman 
ruin,  nothing  remains  of  Luna.  The  fairy  scene,  described 
by  RutiUus,^  so  appropriate  to  a  spot  which  bore  the  name 
of  the  virgin-queen  of  heaven — "the  fair  white  walls,*' 
shaming  with  their  brightness  the  imtrodden  snow — the 
smooth,  many-tinted  rocks,  over-run  with  "  laughing  lilies" 
— if  not  the  pure  creation  of  the  poet,  have  now  vanished 
from  the  sight.  Vestiges  of  an  amphitheatre,  of  a  semi- 
circular building,  which  may  be  a  theatre,  of  a  circus,  a 
piscina^  and  fragments  of  columns,  pedestals  for  statues, 
blocks  of  pavement,  and  inscriptions,  are  all  that  Luna  has 
now  to  show.  The  walls,  from  Rutilius'  description,  are 
supposed  to  have  been  of  marble;  indeed,  Ciriacus  of 
Ancona  tells  us  that  what  remained  of  them  in  the  middle 
of  the  fifteenth  century,  were  of  that  material ;  **  but  not 
a  block  is  now  left  to  determine  the  point. 

7  Ratil.  Itiner.  II.  63^  Et  lievi  radiat  picta  nitore  nlex. 

AdTehimnr  oeleii  candentia  mcenia  Dives  niannoribua  tellus,  quad  luce 

lapea,  ooloris 

NominiB    eat  auctor  Sole  conuca  Provocat  intactas  luxuriosa  niyeB. 

Boror.  "  CiriacoB,  wlio  wrote  in  1442,  is  the 

Indigenis  superat  ridentia  lilia  saxis,  earliest   antiquary    who    gives   us   an 
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Since  so  little  remains  of  the  Eoman  town,  what  vestige 
can  we  expect  of  Etruscan  Luna  ?  No  monument  of  that 
antiquity  has  ever  been  discovered. on  the  site,  or  in  its 
vicinity  ;  ®  not  even  a  trace  of  the  ancient  cemetery  is  to 
be  recognized,  either  in  the  plain,  or  among  the  neigh- 
bouring heights,  so  that  we  might  almost  doubt  the 
Btruscan  antiquity  of  Luna ;  yet  such  is  expressly  assigned 
to  it  by  the  ancients.  No  record,  however,  has  come  down 
to  us  prior  to  Roman  times. 

The  earUest  mention  we  have  of  Luna  is  from  old 
Ennius,  who  took  part  in  the  expedition  against  Sardinia, 
which  sailed  from  this  port  in  539  (b.  c.  215),  under 
Manlius  Torquatus  ;  and  the  poet,  struck  with  the  beauty 
of  the  gulf,  called  on  his  fellow-citizens  to  come  and 
admire  it  with  him, — 

'^  Lunal  portum  est  operee  cognoscere,  cives  !'* ' 

The  first  historical  notice  to  be  found  of  Lima  is  in  the 


account  of  Lnni.  He  deecribes  the  blocks 
of  marble  as  being  8  <<  paces*'  (palms  1) 
long  by  4  high.  Promis  does  not  credit 
him  as  to  the  material  ;  all  the  remains 
of  masonry  at  present  on  the  spot  being 
of  the  coarse  brown  stone  from  the  neigh- 
bomring  headland  of  Corvo;  and  the 
fragm^ts  of  architectural  or  sculptural 
decoration,  which  are  of  marble,  are 
not  more  numerous  than  on  similar 
sites  m  Italy  (pp.  61,  66).  MUller 
(I.  2, 4)  credits  both  Ciriacus  and  Ruti- 
Uus,  and  thinks  these  marble  walls  must 
have  been  of  Etruscan  times.  Targioni 
Tozzetti  (XII.  p.  142)  speaks  of  the 
walls  as  still  of  marble  in  his  day. 

'  Except  a  stone  inscribed  with 
Etruscan  characters,  found  in  the  Val  di 
Vara,  many  miles  inland,  at  the  head  of 
the  Gulf  of  Spezia.  Promis,  p.  61.  No 
coins  belonging  to  Luna  have  been 
diacorered  on  the  spot     Promis,  p.  23. 

VOL.  II. 


The  bronze  coin,  with  this  name  iu 
Etruscan  characters,  has  on  the  obverse 
a  bearded,  garlanded  head,  which  Lanzi 
takes  for  that  of  the  genws  of  the 
Macra ;  and  on  the  reverse,  a  reed,  four 
globules,  and  a  wheel  divided  into  four 
parts,  and  surrounded  with  rays  like  a 
sun.  Lanzi,  II.  pp.  26,  73,  tav.  I.  10  ; 
Passeri,  Paralipom.  ad  Dempst.  tab.  Y. 
1.  MUller  (Etrusk.  I.  p.  337)  is  mdined 
to  refer  these  coins  to  Populonia ;  so 
also  Mionnet  (Supplem.1.  pp.  199,203), 
Sestini  (6eog.  Numis.  II.  p.  4),  and 
Millingen  (Numis.  AncItaL  p.  173).  A 
series  of  coins,  with  a  young  man's  head 
wearing  the  cap  of  an  Aruspex,  and  with 
a  sacrificial  knife,  an  axe,  and  two  cres- 
cents, but  no  inscription,  on  the  reverse, 
is  supposed  by  Melchiorri  to  have  be- 
longed to  Luna.  Bull.  Inst.  1889,  p.  122. 
1  Ennius,  ap.  Pers.  Sat  VI.  9  ;  cf.  Liv. 
XXUL  34. 
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year  569  (b.c.  195),  when  Cato  the  consul  collected  a 
force  in  the  port,  and  sailed  thence  against  the  Spaniards.^ 
It  is  mentioned  again  in  the  year  568,^  and  in  577,  in 
the  Ligurian  War,  it  received  a  colony  of  two  thousand 
Romans.*  In  the  civil  war  between  Caesar  and  Pompey, 
it  is  said  to  have  been  in  utter  decay,  inhabited  only  by  a 
venerable  soothsayer — 

Amins  incolait  deserta  modnia  Lniiffi.' 

But  a  few  years  later  it  was  re-colonized  by  the  Romans  ;  ^ 
and  inscriptions  found  on  the  spot  prove  it  to  have  existed 
at  the  close  of  the  fourth  century  of  our  era. 

After  the  fall  of  the  Roman  Empire  Luna  was  desolated 
by  the  Lombards,  Saracens,  and  Normans,  but  it  was  a  yet 
more  formidable,  though  invisible,  foe  that  depopulated  the 
site,  and  that  ultimately  caused  it,  in  the  fifteenth  century, 
to  be  utterly  deserted.^ 

Luna,  under  the  Romans,  was  renowned  for  its  wine, 
which  was  the  best  in  all  Etruria ;  ®  and  for  its  cheeses, 
which  were  stamped  with  the  figure,  either  of  the  moon, 
or  of  the  Etruscan  Diana,  and  were  of  vast  size,  sometimes 
weighing  a  thousand  pounds.^    But  what  gave  Luna  most 


«  Liv.  XXXIV.  8. 

•  Liv.  XXXIX.  21. 

<  Liv.  XLI.  13.  Whether  Luna  or 
Lnca  is  here  the  correct  reading,  is 
disputed.  Veil.  Patercnlus  (I.  15)  has 
Lnca.  Promis  (p.  29)  thinks  Luna 
was  intended  ;  but  Repetti  (II.  p.  939) 
holds  the  opposite  opinion. 

*  Lucan.  I.  586.  Here  again  some 
editions  have  ^  Lucsb."  Dante  (Inferno, 
XX.  47)  places  this  soothsayer  in  the 
mountains— 

Che  ne'  monti  di  Luni,  dove  ronca 
Lo  Carrarese  che  di  sotto  albexga, 

Ebbe  tra  bianchi  marmi  la  spelonca 
Per  sua  dimora  ;  onde  a  guardar  le 
stelle 

El  mar,  non  gli  era  la  vednta  tronca. 


^  By  the  Triumvirate,  under  the  Lex 
Julia.  Frontin.  de  Colon,  p.  19,  ed. 
1588. 

7  There  is  an  old  legend  which 
ascribes  its  destruction  to  another 
cause.  The  lord  of  Luna  won  the 
affections  of  a  certain  Empress,  who,  to 
obtain  her  end,  feigned  herself  dead ; 
her  lover  playing  the  resurrectionist, 
and  carrying  her  to  his  own  house. 
This  coming  to  the  ears  of  the  Emperor, 
he  not  only  took  vengeance  on  the 
offenders,  but  laid  the  city  in  the  dust 
Albert!,  Descrit.  d'ltalia,  p.  22. 

«  Plin.  XIV.  8,  6. 

9  Martial.  XIII.  epig.  30;  Plin.  XI.  97. 
Though  the  Greek  writers  translate  the 
name   of   this  town  by    ScX^ny,    and 
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renown  was  her  marble  ;  known  to  us  as  that  of  Carrara. 
This  does  not  appear  to  have  been  known  in  the  time  of 
Etruscan  independence,  for  we  find  scarcely  a  trace  of  it 
in  the  national  monuments  ;^  and  surely  a  people  who 
made  such  extensive  use  of  alabaster,  and  executed  such 
exquisite  works  in  bronze,  would  have  availed  themselves 
of  this  beautiful  material,  had  it  been  known  to  them ;  yet, 
on  the  other  hand,  it  is  difficult  to  understand  how  its 
fiivea  metaUa  could  have  escaped  their  eye.  It  does  not 
seem  to  have  been  discovered  much  before  the  Christian 
era.  The  earliest  mention  we  have  of  it  is  in  the  time  of 
Julius  Caesar  ;  ^  but  a  stone  which  was  whiter  than  Parian 
marble,^  and  yet  might  be  cut  with  a  saw,^  was  not  likely 


though  a  moon  fleems  to  have  been  the 
symbol  of  Lnna  mider  the  Romans 
(Hart,  loc  dt),  we  have  no  gronnd  for 
condiidmg  that  Boch  was  the  meanuig 
of  the  Etruscan  name.  Some  hare 
thoq^t  that  Lmia  was  deriyed  firom  the 
form  of  its  port— even  MOUer  (Etmsk. 
1. 4,  8)  held  this  opinion — bat  the  name 
b  not  at  all  descriptive  of  the  harbour, 
which  cannot  be  likened  to  a  moon, 
whether  fall,  half,  or  crescent.  Lanzi 
saggests  that  ^'Losna,**  the  name  at- 
tached to  a  goddess  with  a  crescent  as 
her  emblem,  represented  on  a  mirror 
(Saggio,  IL  p.  26,  tav.  8.;  see  also 
Gerhard,  Etmsk.  Spieg.  taf.  CLXXI), 
may  be  the  ancient  Latin  form ; 
Mailer  thinks  it  the  Etruscan.  But 
this  is  certainly  a  Roman  monument. 
It  appears  to  me  highly  probable 
that  Lnna  was  an  Etrnscan  word,  mis- 
interpreted by  the  Romans.  For  the 
three  diief  ports  on  this  coast,  as  we 
learn  from  coins,  had  this  termination 
to  their  names  —  Luna,  Pupluma 
(Populonia),  and  Ybtluna  (Vetulonia); 
and  as  no  inland  town  of  Etrnria  had 
the  same  ending,  it  is  not  improbable 
that  Luna  had  a  maritime  signification. 


and  meant  ''a  port" — this,  which  has 
no  prefix  to  its  name,  being,  from  its 
superior  size,  pre-eminently  **  the  port" 
of  Etruria. 

D  The  only  instance  I  remember  of 
such  marble  being  used  in  an  Etruscan 
work  (not  to  mention  the  inlaid  letters 
at  the  Augustine  Convent,  Cervetri,  see 
page  27),  is  in  the  Cathedral  of  Cometo, 
where  an  inscription  is  carved  on  a  slab 
of  that  material.  See  voL  I.  p.  279. 
Kellerman  (Bull  Inst  1838,  p.  61)  gives 
another  inscription  on  a  cone  of  marble, 
also,  he  says,  now  in  Cometo.  The 
statue  of  Uithyia  in  theVolterra  Museum 
is  not  of  Lnna  nuffble.]! 

<  Biamurra,  Preefect  of  CiBsar's  army 
in  Gaul,  was  the  first  who  had  his  house 
lined  with  marble,  and  every  column 
in  it  was  of  solid  marble,  either  from 
Osrystos  or  Luna.  Com.  Nepos,  ap. 
Plin.  XXXVI.  7. 

«  Plin.  XXXVI.  4,  2.  Strabo 
(V.  p.  222)  says  truly  that  the  quarries 
of  Luna  yielded  not  only  white,  but 
variegated  marble,  inclining  to  blue. 

«  Plin.  XXXVI.  29.->Lunensem  siU- 
cem  senrA  secari.  This  aikx  has  been 
supposed  only  a  white  tufo,  not  marble 
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to  be  neglected  by  the  luxurious  Romans  of  that  age  ; 
and  accordingly  it  soon  came  into  extensive  use,  as  the 
Pantheon,  the  Portico  of  Octavia,  the  Pyramid  of  Caius 
Cestius,  and  other  monuments  of  that  period,  remain  to 
testify ;  and  it  was  to  this  discovery  that  Augustus  owed 
his  boast — ^that  he  had  found  Rome  of  brick,  but  had  left 
it  of  marble.  From  that  time  forth,  it  has  been  in  use  for 
statuary,  as  well  as  for  architectural  decoration ;  and  from 
the  Apollo  Belvidere  to  the  Triumphs  of  Thorwaldsen, 
^^  the  stone  that  breathes  and  struggles  *'  in  immortal  art, 
has  been  chiefly  the  marble  of  Luna.^ 


(Qnintino,  Manni  Lunensi,  cited  by 
Muller,  T.  2,  4,  n.  63) ;  but  the  temi 
was  of  general  application  to  the  harder 
sorts  of  rock,  and  the  use  of  it  here  is 
expressive  of  the  singularity  of  the  cir- 
cumstance that  the  stone  should  be 
sawn,  and  the  word  would  lose  its  force 
if  applied  to  a  soft  volcanic  formation. 


*  For  iurtfaer  notices  of  Luna  and  its 
port,  I  refer  the  reader  to  Taigioni*B 
Toscana  X.  pp.  403 — 466  ;  but  especially 
to  the  work  of  Promis,  already  dted, 
and  to  Repetti'sDizionario  della  Toscana. 
Promis'  work  is  reviewed  by  Canina, 
BulL  Inst  1838,  p.  142. 
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PISA.— PZSzE. 

Alpheee  veterem  oontemplor  originiB  urbem 
Quam  oDgunt  genunia  Aniiis  et  Aumir  aquis. 


RUTILIUS.  J, 


Ok  approaching  Leghorn  from  the  sea,  I  have  always 
been  inclined  to  recognise  in  it,  Triturrita,  with  the  ancient 
port  of  Pisa.^  It  is  true  that  the  modem  town  does  not 
\rholly  correspond  with  the  description  given  by  Rutilius. 


>  RotiL  L  527,  et  teq. ;  II.  12.  CaUed 
**  Tnrrita''  by  the  Peatingerian  Table, 
which  places  it  9  milea  from  PiaiB. 
The  Maritime  Itmenuy  has  ^Portus 
PiaaDQS  "  in  the  same  position.  Much 
doubt  has  been  thrown  on  the  antiqaity 
of  LiTomo  (Repetti,  11.  p.  717)  ;  and 
the  highest  generally  ascribed  to  it  is 
that  of  Roman  times— either  as  the  Ad 
Herenlem  of  the  Antonine  Itinerary,  on 
the  Via  Anrelia,  12  miles  from  Pisae  ; 
or  the  Labro  of  Cicero  (ad  Quint  Frat. 
II.  6) ;  or  the  libnmnm,  mentioned  by 
Zoeimus  (Annal.  Y.  cited  by  Cluver)  ; 
whence  the  modem  name,  Livomo, 
is  derived.  It  is  said  to  have  been 
called  Lignmnm  (Leghorn)  in  the  mid- 
dle ages.  The  arguments  Chiver  (II. 
p.  467)  adduces  to  prove  that  the  Portus 
was  at  the  month  of  the  Amo,  seem  to 
me  of  litde  foroe.  Cramer  (Ancient 
Italy,  I.  p.  175),  however,  agrees  with 
hiuL  Mannert  (Geog.  p.  353)  on  the 
other  hand  contends  for  the  identity 
of  Leghorn  with  the  Portus  Pisa- 
nns.     He  places  Labro,   however,  at 


Salebro  and  Ad  Herculem  at  Yiolino. 
An  intermediate  opinion  is  held  by 
Targioni  Tozzetti  (Viaggi  in  Toscana, 
II.  pp.  398 — 420),  who  considers  the  port 
of  PissB  to  have  been  a  bay  between  the 
Amo  and  the  site  of  Leghorn,  now  filled 
up  with  alluvial  deposits  from  the  river  ; 
and  he  finds  Villa  Triturrita  in  some 
Roman  remains  on  the  inner  shore  of 
this  bay.  Indeed  it  is  well  known  that 
the  land  has  gained  considerably  on  the 
sea  in  the  Delta  of  the  Amo.  Miiller 
(Etrusk.  I.  1,  2 ;  I.  4,  8),  who  follows 
Tozzetti,  considers  this  port  to  have 
been  connected  with  the  city,  by  an 
ancient  branch  of  the  Amo,  now 
stopped  up,  one  of  the  three  mentioned 
by  Strabo,  Y.  p.  222.  Yet  firom  the 
liaritime  Itinerary  it  seems  evident 
that  it  was  not  at  the  principal  mouth 
of  the  river,  but  9  miles  to  the  south  ; 
which  favours  the  claims  of  Livomo. 
The  Villi  in  that  Itinerary  and  the 
Peutingerian  Table,  may  easily  be  an 
error  for  XIII I,  which  is  the  true  dia> 
tance  between  Leghorn  and  Pisa. 
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It  has  now  more  than  a  mere  bank  of  sea-weed  to  protect 
it  from  the  violence  of  the  waves ;  it  embraces  an  ample 
harbour  within  its  arms  of  stone  ;  but  it  lies  on  a  naturally 
open  shore ;  it  has  an  artificial  peninsula,  on  which  the 
Villa  Triturrita  may  have  stood ;  and,  by  a  singular  coin- 
cidence, there  are  still  three  prominent  towers  to  suggest 
the  identity. 

No  traveller,  now-a-days,  omits  to  make  a  trip  hence  to 
Pisa.  Like  the  Itinerant  Gaul,  he  leaves  his  vessel  in  the 
port,  and  hurries  away  to  lionise  that  city.  He  now  needs  no 
friendly  loan  of  a  carriage,  or  of  saddle-horses  ;  but,  thanks 
to  the  railroad,  he  may  run  to  Pisa  and  back,  while  the 
steamer  is  taking  in  coals ;  for  presuming  on  his  privilege 
as  "  Toba  di  vapore/*  he  may  set  custom-house  officers,  and 
all  the  usual  stumbling-blocks  of  travellers,  at  defiance.* 

Of  the  multitudes  that  thus  visit  the  elegant  and 
tranquil  city  of  Pisa^  who  remembers  her  great  antiquity  ? 
— ^who  thinks  of  her  as  one  of  the  most  venerable  cities  of 
Italy,  prior  to  the  Trojan  War,  one  of  the  earliest  settle- 


'  The  use  of  this  word  roba  is  most 
Bmgnlar  and  amusing,  and  should  be 
understood  by  the  traveller.  It  is  of 
uniTersal  application.  What  cannot* be 
designated  as  roba  f  It  is  impossible  to 
give  its  equivalent  in  English,  for  we 
have  no  word  so  handy.  The  nearest 
approach  to  it  is  <<thuig''  or  <<  stuff,*' 
but  it  has  a  much  wider  application, 
accommodating  itself  to  the  whole 
range  of  created  objects,  animate  or 
inanimate,  substances  or  abstractions. 
It  implies  belonging,  appertaining  to,  or 
proceeding  from.  The  Spaniards  use 
the  cognate  word  ropOy  but  in  a  more 
limited  sense.  Our  word  ^  robe,*'  must 
have  the  same  origin,  and  '^rubbish*' 
must  come  from  its  depreciative  in- 
flexion— robaccia.  An  Italian  will  speak 
of  his  wife  and  children,  as  well  as  of 


his  goods  and  chattels,  as  his  roba.  A 
mountain  is  the  roba  of  the  Tuscan, 
Roman,  or  Neapolitan  State,  as  the  ease 
maybe.  The  mist  rising  from  a  stream 
and  the  fish  caught  in  it,  are  alike 
roba  di  fiwM—f*  river-stuff."  The  tra- 
veller will  sometimes  have  his  dignity 
offended  when  he  hears  the  same  term 
applied  to  himself  as  to  the  doth  on  his 
back— ro&a  di  Frameia  or  roba  (TlngkU' 
terra,  according  to  his  country ;  or,  as 
in  the  case  referred  to  above,  when  he 
hears  himself  spoken  of  as  ^  steam- 
stuff,"  becaose  he  happens  to  have  just 
landed  from  a  steam-boat.  Even  the 
laws  and  institutions  of  his  country,  and 
the  doctrines  or  observances  of  his 
creed,  will  be  brought  by  the  Italian 
under  this  all-comprehensive  term. 
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ments  of  the  Pelasgi  on  this  coast  ?^  The  Pisa  of  the 
middle  ages  is  so  bright  a  vision  as  to  throw  into  dim 
shade  the  glories  of  her  remoter  antiquity.  This  is  one  of 
the  very  few  cities  of  Etruria,  which,  after  the  lapse  of 
three  thousand  years,  still  retains,  not  only  its  site,^  but  its 
importance,  and  has  shrouded  the  hoariness  of  antiquity  in 
the  gay  garlands  of  ever-flourishing  youth. 


'  Pifl»  is  daflsed  by  Dionymus  (I. 
p.  16)  among  the  primitiye  citiefl  of 
Italy,  either  taken  from  the  Siculi,  or 
solMeqiiently  built  by  the  confederate 
Pelaagi  and  Aborigines.  Another  tra- 
dition ascribes  its  foundation  to  a  Greek 
colony  from  Arcadia,  who  named  it 
alter  the  celebrated  city  of  that  land ; 
another  to  some  of  the  Greeks  who 
wandered  to  Italy  after  the  Trojan 
War,  whether  £pea%  the  maker  of  the 
wooden  horse,  or  some  of  the  Pylians, 
the  followers  of  Nestor  (Serv.  ad  iEn. 
X.  179 ;  Strabo,  V.  p.  222)  ;  but  the 
connection  with  Pisee  of  the  Pelopon- 
nesus seems  to  have  been  most  gene- 
rally beUered.  Virg.  JEm,  loo.  cit. ; 
Serr.  ad  loe.  ;  Plin.  III.  8  ;  Claudian. 
de  BeL  GUdon.  483  ;  Rutil.  I.  565,673  ; 
Solinns,  Polyh.  VIII.  Servins  records 
other  traditions  of  its  origin,  one  assign- 
ing it  to  the  Celts ;  another  that  its 
site  had  been  occupied  by  an  earlier 
town,  by  some  called  Phods,  by  odiers 
Teuta,  whose  inhabitants  the  Teutis, 
Teatani,  or  Tentones,  were  of  Greek 
race.  Plin.  III.  8.  Cato  (ap.  Senr.) 
though  admitting  that  this  region  was 
originally  possessed  by  the  Teutones, 
who  spoke  Greek,  could  not  trace  the 
foundation  of  Pisoe  earlier  than  the 
airiTal  of  the,  Etruscans  in  Italy  ;  and 
he  ascribes  it  to  Tarchon.  This  tradi- 
tion of  the  Tentanes,  MUUer  (einL  2,  9, 
n.  55)  regards  as  confirmatory  of  a 
Pelasgic  origin.  Some  say  Pjsib  was 
taken  by  the  Etruscans  from  the  Ugu- 


rians.  Lyeoph.  Cass.  1856.  cf.  Justin. 
XX.  1.  3ut  the  aknost  concurrent 
voice  of  tradition  assigns  to  Pisae  a 
Greek  origin,  which  its  name  seems  to 
confirm;  though  on  the  other  hand  its 
name,  which  Servius  says  signified  a 
moon-shaped  port  in  the  Lydian  (t.e. 
Etruscan)  tongue,  may  haye  given  rise 
to  these  traditions.  Its  site  also  in  an 
open  plain,  so  unlike  that  of  most 
Etruscan  cities,  favours  the  view  of  its 
Peiasgic  origin. 

*  Ptea  anciently  stood  on  a  tongue  of 
land  formed  by  the  confluence  of  the 
Amus  and  Ausar  (Strabo,  V.  p.  222  ; 
Plin.  IIL  8  ;  Rutil.  I.  566)  ;  but  the 
latter,  the  Serohio,  at  the  close  of  the 
twelfth  eentuiy  altered  its  course,  and 
found  a  more  northerly  channel  to  the 
sea.  In  Strabo's  time  the  city  was  only 
20  ttadia  (2^  miles)  inland,  but  by  the 
accumulation  of  soil  brought  down  by 
the  two  rivers  it  is  now  removed  6  miles 
from  the  sea.  An  old  tradition  repre- 
sents the  water,  at  the  point  of  con- 
fluence, rising  to  such  a  height  in  the 
middle  of  the  channel,  that  persons 
standing  en  the  opposite  banks  could 
not  see  each  other.  Strabo,  loc.  cit ; 
cf.  Pseudo-Aristot.  Mirab.  Auscult.  c. 
94.  Colonel  Mure  remarks  the  simi- 
larity of  site  between  the  Pisa  of 
Etruria  and  that  of  Greece — both  occu- 
pied ^a  precisely  similar  region,  a  low, 
warm,  marshy  flat,  interspersed  with 
pine-forest"  Travels  in  Greece,  II.  p. 
283.    The  analogy  of  site  may  explain 
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Her  remoteness  from  Rome  may  well  account  for  the 
absence  of  historical  mention  of  Pisa  during  the  period  of 
Etruscan  independence.  Virgil  introduces  her  as  sending 
aid  to  JEneas  against  Tumus^ — a  statement  which  can  be 
received  only  as  confirmatory  evidence  of  her  antiquity. 
Yet  a  modem  writer  of  great  weight  does  not  hesitate  to 
regard  her  as  one  of  the  Twelve  chief  cities  of  Etruria.^ 
The  earUest  mention  of  Pisa  in  history  occurs  in  the  year 
529  (b.c.  225),  when^  just  before  the  battle  of  Telamon,  a 
Roman  army  from  Sardinia  was  landed  here.^  Frequent 
mention  is  subsequently  made  of  Pisa^  which  played  a 
prominent  part  in  the  Ligurian  Wars.®  It  was  colonised 
in  the  year  574,  at  the  request  of  its  citizens.^  Under 
the  Romans,  it  was  of  considerable  importance  on  account 
of  its  port,  and  was  celebrated  also  for  the  fertility  of  its 
territory,  for  the  quarries  in  its  neighbourhood,  and  for 
the  abundance  of  timber  it  yielded  for  ship-building.* 

Of  the  ancient  magnificence  of  Pisa  scarcely  a  vestige 


the  identity  of  name ;  which  Colonel 
Mure  is  doubtful  whether  to  derive  from 
Turos — a  marsh— or  from  irurcra— the  fir 
or  pine-tree.  The  farmer  or  an  equiva- 
lent derivation  is  favoured  by  Strabo 
(VIII.  p.  356),  and  by  Eustathius  (ad 
Horn.  Iliad.  XX.  9);  but  the  latter 
derives  support  firom  the  actoal  exist- 
euoe  of  pine-woods,  both  around  the 
city  of  Elis,  and  also  on  this  coast,  in 
the  royal  Cascine,  where  they  cover 
some  square  miles,  and  are  in  all  pro- 
bability the  legitimate  descendants  of 
the  ancient  forests,  where  Rutilius, 
when  weather-bound,  amused  himself 
with  hunting  the  wild-boar  (I.  621 — 8). 
The  dty  is  called  Pissa  or  Pissse  by 
Lycophron,  Polybius,  and  Ptolemy. 

»  Virg.  Ma.  X.  179.  He  calls  it— 
urbs  EtniBca. 

^  MUller,  Etrusk.  II.  1,  2.  Strabo 
(V.  p.  223)  says  ibht  it  had  originally 


been  a  flourishing  dty.  Mannert  (Geog. 
p.  339),  though  he  does  not  regard  it  as 
one  of  the  Twdve,  calls  it,  i^iparontiy 
on  the  authority  of  Strabo  and  Poly- 
bius (11.  16),  ^  the  natural  rampart  and 
frontier-wall  of  Etmria  towards  the 
north." 

7  Polyb.  II.  27. 

«  Liv.  XXI.  39 ;  XXXHI.  43 ; 
XXXIV.  56  ;  XXXV.  21 ;  XL.  41  ; 
XLI.  5.  Previously,  in  the  Second 
Punic  War,  Sdpio  had  made  use  of  its 
port    Polyb.  IIL  56. 

B  Liv.  XL.  43.  Festus  calls  it  a 
mimieipkm,  Pliny  (III.  8)  and  Ptole- 
my (Greog.  p.  72)  mention  it  among  the 
Roman  colonies  in  Etruria. 

1  Strabo,  V.  p.  223.  Pliny  also  speaks 
of  its  grain  (XVIII.  20),  of  its  grapes 
(XIV.  4, 7),  and  of  its  wonderful  springs, 
where  frogs  found  thcmsdves  literally 
in  hot  water  (II.  106). 
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remaiDS.  Various  fragments  of  Roman  antiquity  have 
been  discoyered  on  the  spot ;  but,  with  the  exception  of 
sundry  sarcophagi,  broken  statues,  and  numerous  inscrip- 
tions, nothing  remains  above  ground  beyond  some  mean 
traces  of  baths,  and  two  marble  columns  with  Composite 
capitals,  probably  belonging  to  the  vestibule  of  a  temple  of 
the  time  of  the  Antonines,  now  embedded  in  the  wall  of  the 
ruined  church  of  San  Felice.*  As  to  the  city  of  the 
Pelasgi  and  Etruscans,  it  has  entirely  disappeared.  The 
traveller  looks  in  vain  for  a  stone  of  the  walls,  which  from 
the  exposed  position  of  the  city  must  have  been  of  great 
strength — ^in  vain  for  a  tumulus  or  monument  on  the  sur- 
rounding plain — the  city  of  the  dead,  as  well  as  that  of  the 
living,  of  that  early  period,  is  now  lost  to  the  eye.  Yet 
the  necropolis  of  Pisa  must  exist;  but,  as  far  as  I  can 
learn,  it  has  not  been  sought  for.^ 

The  only  relics  of  Etruscan  antiquity  at  Pisa  are  a  few 
sarcophagi  and  urns  in  that  celebrated  sepulchral  museum, 
the  Campo  Santo,*    Even  these  were  not  found  on  the 


'  Repeiti,  IV.  p.  305  ;  Dempster 
(II.  p.  248)  infen  from  Seneot  (Tbyes- 
tee,  I.  123)  that  Pin  jna  andenfly 
renowned  for  her  towen  ;  but  die  true 
reading  18 — 

**  Pioeisqne  domoe  cnrribns  inclytas,'' 
and  the  line  refers  to  the  city  of  Elis. 
The  Italian  Pisa,  however,  was  renowned 
for  her  towers  in  the  middle  ages.  Ben- 
jamin, the  Jew  of  Tndela,  who  Hyed  in 
the  tenth  century,  records  that  neariy 
10,000  towers  were  to  be  coonted, 
attached  to  the  houses — ^verily,  as  old 
Facdo  degH  Uberti  says  of  Lncca— 
<<  h  gwM  (T  tm  Jxacheto,**  Other  chro- 
niclers increase  this  number  to  15,000 ; 
and  Petrarch  Touches  for  a  great  multi- 
tude. 

3  It  can  hardly  lie  between  Pisa  and 
the  sea  ;  for  it  is  probable  that  the  city 


stood  originally  almost  on  the  shore. 
It  is  now  six  n^es  from  the  sea ;  but  in 
the  tenth  century,  according  to  that 
wandering  Jew,  Benjsmin  of  Tndela,  it 
was  but  four  ;  and  in  Strabo's  time  only 
two  miles  and  a  half  inland ;  therefore, 
at  the  same  rate,  we  may  conclude  that 
a  thousand  years  earlier,  it  stood  almost 
dose  to  the  sea.  Bepetti  (IV.  p.  372) 
says  that  numerous  Roman  sarcophagi 
haye  been  disinterred  within  the  dty 
itself,  for  the  most  part  on  the  ri^t 
bank  of  the  Amo,  and  at  some  distance 
from  tibe  riyer. 

*  There  axe  some  small  copper  coins 
with  the  head  of  Mercury  on  the  obyerse, 
and  an  owl,  with  the  legend  Pbithssi, 
in  Etruscan  characters,  on  the  reyerse, 
which  most  probably  belong  to  Pisa. 
The  opinion  of  early  Italian  antiquaries 
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spot.  The  eye,  experienced  in  Etruscan  remains,  at  once 
recognises  them  as  the  roba  of  Volterra.  They  were  found  at 
Morrona,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  that  town,  and  presented 
in  1808  to  the  city  of  Pisa.  There  is  nothing  among  them 
of  remarkable  interest.  Most  are  small  square  cinerary 
urns,  or  ''ash  chests,"  as  the  Germans  term  them,  with 
stunted  and  distorted  figures  on  the  lids.  One  of  these 
recumbent  figures  holds  an  open  scroll,  with  an  Etruscan  in* 
scription  in  red  letters.  Among  the  reliefs  are — a  banquet ; 
a  sacrifice ;  another  of  the  same  on  a  sarcophagus,  in  good 
style ;  the  deathbed  scene  of  a  female,  with  her  firiends 
around  her ;  a  soul  in  a  quadriga^  conducted  to  the  shades 
below  by  Charun,  armed  with  his  hammer  :  a  griffon  con- 
tending  with  three  warriors ;  a^  Amazon  with  Bword  and 
shield  defending  her  fallen  comrade  from  a  fierce  beast  like 
a  tiger,  which  is  emerging  from  a  well ;  Orestes  persecuted 
by  a  Fury  ;  Polites,  with  one  knee  on  the  altar,  defending 
himself  with  an  axe  against  Pyrrhus,  who  is  rushing  up, 
sword  in  hand,  to  slay  him,  while  two  demons,  one  with  a 
torch,  the  other  with  a  sword,  stand  one  on  each  side. 
A  large  sarcophagus  has  a  pair  of  figures  on  its  lid,  and  the 
hunt  of  the  Calydoniau  boar  in  relief  below.  Perhaps  the 
most  interesting  moniunent  is  an  alabaster  urn,  on  which  a 
female  figure  reclines,  holding  a  rhyto%  or  drinking-cup,  in 
the  shape  of  a  horse's  head  and  fore-quarters ;  in  the  relief 
below,  is  represented  a  female  demon  or  Fury,  winged  and 


was  generally  in  favoor  of  Pernaia;  Lanzi 
(Sagg.  II.  pp.27,76)BeeinB  to  hint  at  the 
Arretiiim  Fidens  of  Plin^^estmi  (Geog. 
Numis.  II.  p.  6)  WH^pSf  extravagant 
in  ascribing  these  coins  to  Veii  (cf. 
Mionnet,  SappL  I.  p.  204).  They  have 
also  been  assigned  to  Pitinum  in  Urn- 
bria;  but  MUller  (Etrosk.  L  p.  336) 
snggestB  that  Pcithesa  may  be  the  old 
Etruscan  form  of  Pissa ;  and  Cramer 


(Ancient  Italy,  I.  p.  173)  also  remarks 
that  if  we  suppose  its  prononciation  to 
have  been  Pithsa,  it  would  not  be  far 
from  the  Pissa  of  Lycophron.  BfiUingen 
(Numis.  Anc.  Ital.  p.  170)  thinks  that 
these  coins  belong  to  some  forgotten 
town,  near  Todi  in  Umbria,  becanse 
they  are  generally  found  in  that  neigh- 
bourhood. 
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boddBed.  but  ,Mm  dn.p«rr,  in  .  dttmg  posture,  ^i 
with  a  spear  in  her  hand — extremely  like  one  of  the  evil 
spirits  painted  on  the  walls  of  the  Grotta  del  Cardinale  at 
Cometo,^  who  sits  as  guardian  over 

■  "  tli6  gates  of  grialie  Hell, 

And  hoirid  hpose  of  sad  Proserpina^"  <^ 

As  in  duty  bound,  I  havQ  noticed  these  Etruscan  rehcs  ; 
yet  few  who  visit  this  sacred  and  silent  comer  of  Pisa, 
where  the  grandeur  and  glory  of  the  city  are  concentrated, 
are  likely  to  give  them  much  attention.  Few  will  turn 
from  the  antique  pomp,  the  mosque-like  magnificence  of 
the  Cathedral — ^from  the  fidr  white  marvel  of  the  Leaning 
Tower — ^from  the  cunningly-wrought  pulpit  and  font  of 
the  Baptistery — or  even  from  the  frescoed  visions,  the 
grotesque  solemnities  of  the  Campo  Santo,  to  examine 
these  uncouth  memorials  of  the  early  possessors  of  the 
land. 

*  See  Vol.  I.  p.  321,  where  the  resemblance  this  figure  bears  to  the  Fury 
Tisiphone  is  pointed  out. 


CHAPTEE  XXXVn. 

FlRET!lZE.—FLORENTIJ. 

Eloraice,  beneath  the  nm,  .      ., 

Wd«M,  fairest  one  l-Snuiat.Otit.  ^  ^'^^U^,  aux^./$,y7 

IK  te,  Donna  dell'  Amo,  aneh'  io  fkTello. 
Tn,  in  i^o  trono  mlteiamente  Mun, 
Llmperioao  ciglio 
Tolgi  bU'  Etruru  ! — Fiucui. 

Flobence,  the  Athens  of  modern  Italy,  in  the  days  of 
Etruscan  greatness  and  of  the  earliest  civilization  of  the 
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land,  was  nought.  She  cannot  claim  an  origin  higher  than 
the  latter  years  of  the  Roman  Republic.^  Yet  she  may  be 
r^arded  in  some  sort  as  the  representatiye  of  the  ancient 
Etruscan  city  of  FsesuldB,  whose  inhabitants  at  an  early 
period  removed  fipom  their  rocky  heights  to  the  banks 
of  the  Amo* — ^an  emigration  in  which  Dante,  in  his 
Ghibelline  wrath,  finds  matter  of  vituperation — 

qaello  ingrato  popolo  nudigno, 
Che  discese  di  Fiesole  ab  antico, 
E  tiene  ancor  del  monte  e  del  macigno—    vKh^/  k  /#  £/» 


I 


1  Fnnitiinis(deColoniiB,p.l3,ed.l588) . 

aaysFloreiitia  was  a  colony  of  the  Trinm- 

▼iratey  establuhed  under  the  Lex  JoHa  ; 

which  has  led  some  to  conclude  that 

each  was  the  date  of  her  foundation. 

Yet  Flonu  (III.  21)  ranks  her  with 

Spoletium,Interanimimi,  and  Pneneste, 

thoee  ^  most   splendid    nwmc^fda   of 

Italy,"  which,    in    the    citiI  wars   of 

Biarins  and  SyUa,   aiifiered  from  the 

▼engeaaoe  of  the  latter.    Some  editions 

hare  ^Fhientia,"  bnt  this  can  be  no 

other  than  Florentia^  as  the  same  name 

is  giyen  by  Pliny  (III.  8)  m  his  list  of 

the  colonies  in  Etroria— Fluentini  pn&- 

floenti  Amo  oppodtL     Repetti,  how- 

erer,  embraces  the  opinion  of  Salutati, 

and  of  Boighini,  that  it  was  the  Feren- 

tinmn  of  the  Volsci,  to  which  Florus  in 

the  said  passage  alludes  ;  and  he  thinks 

the  origin  of  Florence  is  to  be  dated 

from  the  colony  of  the    Triumyirate 

(Dizionario,  II.  pp.  108, 150).    duver 

(n.  p.  508)  admits  the  hi^er  antiquity. 

Mannert  (Geog.  p.  393)  thmks  the  city 

dates  its  onffm  from  the  Lignrian  wars. 

In  the  reign  of  Tiberius,  Florentia  was 

an  important  colony  or  fiuMuapuMii,  one 

of  those  which  sent  deputies  to  Rome, 

to  deprecate  altetations  in  the  course  of 

the  tributaries  of  the  Tiber  ;  their  plea 

being  that  if  the  Qanis  were  direrted 

into  the  Amu8»  it  would  bring  destruc- 


tion on  their  teiritory.  Tadt  Anna!. 
I.  79.  She  is  subsequently  mentioned 
by  Plmy  (XIV.  4,  7),  by  Ptolemy  (p. 
72),  by  the  Antonine  Itinerary  and  the 
Peutingerian  Table.  Vestiges  of  her 
Roman  magnificence  remain  in  the  ruins 
of  the  amphitheatre  near  the  Piazza  di 
Santa  Croce. 

Livy  (X.  25)  speaks  of  an  Etruscan 
town,  Ahama,  or  as  some  readings  hare 
it,  Adhamaha,  which  Lanzi  translates 
Ad  Amum,  and  hints  that  it  may  be 
Florence,  though  not  ^ving  this  as  his 
opinion  (Sagg.  I.  p.  377  ;  II.  p.  394). 
But  livy  refers  to  the  year  459,  at  which 
time  the  Tale  of  the  Amo  must  have 
been  a  marsh,  as  it  was  in  the  year  537> 
when  Hannibal  invaded  Etruria  (Liv. 
XXII.  2)  ;  and  no  town  could  have 
occupied  the  present  site  of  Florence. 

3  The  &ct  b  not  stated  by  the  an- 
cients, but  has  for  ages  been  traditional. 
Inghirami  (Ouida  di  Fiesole,*  p.  24) 
refers  the  emigration  to  the  time  of 
Sylla ;  Repetti  (II.  p.  108)  to  that  of 
Augustus.  According  to  old  Faccio 
degli  Uberti,  the  city  received  its  name 
from  the  ^  flower^basket "  in  which  it 
is  situated. 

Al  fine  gli  habitanti  per  memoria 
Che  lera  posts  en  ungran  oest  de  fieri, 
Gli  dono  el  nome  hello  unde  sen  gloria. 


I 
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though  it  would  puzzle  a  poet  now  to  find  any  analogy 
in  the  courteous  and  polished  Florentines  to  the  rugged 
crags  of  Fiesole. 

It  is  not  my  province  to  make  further  mention  of 
Florence,  than  to  notice  the  relics  of  Etruscan  anti- 
quity preserved  within  the  city,  or  discovered  in  the 
neighbourhood. 

The  collection  of  such  objects  in  the  possession  of  the 
Grand  Duke  is  kept  in  the  Gallery  of  the  Uffizj ;  and 
though  a  meagre  notice  of  it  is  to  be  found  in  the  Guide 
Books,  I  should  not  be  justified  in  omitting  to  particularise 
rather  more  fiilly  the  most  interesting  articles. 

At  the  further  end  of  the  long  Gallery  in  the  western 

wing  are 

The  Urns. 

The  greater  part  of  these  are  from  Volterra,  being  a 
selection  made  in  1770  from  the  abundant  finits  of 
the  excavations  then  carrying  forward,  and  at  that  time 
were  reputed  the  most  beautiful  relics  of  Etruscan  antiquity 
extant.^  A  few  have  been  subsequently  added  from  the 
same  city,  as  well  as  from  Chiusi.  They  are  either  of 
travertine,  alabaster,  or  of  a  yellow  tufaceous  stone.  Out 
of  nearly  fifty,  very  few  are  of  remarkable  beauty  or 
interest.  Indeed,  he  who  has  visited  Volterra  or  Chiusi, 
will  find  Uttle  to  admire  in  the  urns  of  the  UflSzj.  The 
figures  on  the  lids  are  of  the  stumpy,  contracted  form 
usual  in  the  "  ash-chests"  of  Volterra.  All  are  reclining, 
as  at  a  banquet.  The  males,  as  usual,  hold  a  goblet ;  the 
females,  generally  a  £eui  or  a  mirror  in  one  hand,  and 
a  pomegranate  in  the  other ;  though  one,  of  more  depraved 
taste,  holds  a  rhyton^  or  drinking-cup.*  Most  retain  traces 
of  the  minium  with  which  they  were  coloured, 

>  Inghirami,  Monumenti  Etruschi,  I.  ^  The  rlvkfitm  is  a  drinking-cup,  ori- 

p.  1 1 .  ginftHyi  perhaps,  in  the  form  of  a  cow's 
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The  reliefe  on  the  urns  are,  for  the  most  part,  in  a 
wretched  style  of  art ;  yet,  as  illustratiye  of  the  Etruscan 
belief  and  traditions,  they  are  not  without  interest.  Many 
represent  parting  scenes.  The  deceased  is  taking  a  last 
furewell  of  a  relative,  when  the  minister  of  Death,  hammer 
in  hand,  steps  between  them,  and  a  door  hard  by 
indicates  the  entrance  to  the  \mseen  world.  In  another 
case  the  Genius  rushes  between  the  friends,  seizes  one, 
and  at  the  same  moment  another  demon  extinguishes 


horn,  M  it  IS  often  to  represented  in  the 
hsnds  of  Bacehns  on  the  painted  vases, 
but  it  frequently  terminates  in  the  bead 
of  a  dog,  fox,  bun,  stag,  boar,  eagle, 
oock,  or  griffon.  In  this  ease  it  is  in 
the  form  of  a  horse's  head  and  fore- 
quartem—a  &yourite  shape  with  the 
Etruscans.  It  is  sometimes  represented 
in  ancient  paintings  with  the  wine  flow- 
ing in  a  slender  stream  from  the  ex- 
tremity, but  I  do  not  recollect  to  baye 
seen  one  so  perforated.  As  it  could  only 
stand  when  inyerted,  it  was  necessary  to 
drain  it  to  the  bottom  before  it  could  be 
laid  down.  It  may  therefore  be  re- 
garded as  indicatiye  of  a  debauch. .  By 
the  Greeks  it  was  considered  proper  to 
heroes  only.  Athen.  XI.  c  2,  p.  461. 
From  these  female  effigies  holding 
patertE,  and  even  rhyta^  we  leam  some- 
what of  the  habits  of  the  Etruscan 
ladies.  Indeed,  if  we  may  belieye  all 
tiiat  has  been  said  about  them,  they 
were  ^  terrible  ones  to  drink,"  and  were 
apt  to  be  forward  in  pled^^ng  any  gen- 
tleman to  whom  they  took  a  fancy,  not 
waiting,  as  modest  ladies  ought,  till  they 
were  challenged  to  take  wine.  Theo- 
pompos,  ap.  Athen.  XII.  c.  8,  p.  517. 
Very  different  was  the  condition  of  the 
Roman  woman  in  early  timea  She  was 
not  allowed  to  drink  wine  at  all,  unless 
it  were  snnple  raisin-wine.  And,  how- 
eyer  she  might  relish  strong  drinks,  she 


could  not  indulge  eyen  by  stealth  ;  first, 
because  she  was  neyer  entrusted  with 
the  key  of  the  wine-cellar ;  and  se- 
condly, because  she  was  obliged  daily  to 
greet  with  a  kias  all  her  own,  as  well  as 
her  husband's  male  relatiyes,  down  to 
second  cousins ;  and  as  she  knew  not 
when  or  where  she  might  meet  them, 
she  was  forced  to  be  wary,  and  abstain 
altogether.  For  had  she  tasted  but  a 
drop,  the  smell  would  haye  betrayed  her 
— ^'^  there  would  haye  been  no  need  of 
sUnder,"  says  Polybins  (ap.  Athen.  X. 
c.  1 1,  p.  440).  The  precautionary  means, 
it  may  be  thought,  were  worse  than  the 
possible  eyil  they  were  intended  to  guard 
agiunst.  So  strict,  howeyer,  were  the 
old  Romans  in  this  respect,  that  a  cer- 
tain Egnatius  Mecenius  is  said  to  haye 
shun  his  wife,  because  he  caught  her  at 
the  wine-cask — a  punishment  which  was 
not  deemed  exoessiye  by  Romulus,  who 
absolyed  the  husband  of  the  crime  of 
murder.  Another  Roman  lady  who^ 
under  the  pretence  of  taking  a  httie 
wine  for  her  stomach's  sake  and  fre- 
quent infinnities,  indulged  somewhat  too 
freely,  was  mukted  to  the  full  amount 
of  her  dowry.  PUn.  XIV.  14.  On  an 
amphora  from  Volterra,  in  this  same  col- 
lection, two  naked  females  are  repre- 
sented pledging  each  other  in  these 
rhyta. 
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a  torch.  Here  a  husband  is  taking  leave  of  his  wife,  ere 
he  mounts  the  steed  which  is  to  convey  him  to  the  land 
whence  no  traveller  returns — or  a  like  fond  pair  are 
pressing  hands  for  the  last  time  at  a  column,  the  fimeral 
pine-cone  on  which  indicates  the  nature  of  their  farewell. 
There,  the  winged  messenger  of  Hades  enters  the  chamber, 
and  waves  her  torch  over  the  head  of  the  dying  one, — or 
two  sons  are  performing  the  last  sad  rites  to  their  father ; 
one  is  piously  closing  his  eyes,  and  the  other  stands  by 
comforted  by  a  good  spirit,  while  the  Grenius  of  Death 
is  also  present,  sword  in  hand,  to  indicate  the  triumph  he 
has  just  achieved.^ 

The  subjects  are  sometimes  mythological.  Winged 
hippocampi,  or  sea-monsters — Scylla  with  double  fishes  tail, 
in  the  midst  of  a  shoal  of  merry  dolphins  ^ — Castor  and 
Pollux  resting  on  their  shields,  with  a  winged  Fate  seated 
between  them — ^griffons,  and  other  chimeras,  or  winged 
Grenii  guarding  the  urn  which  contains  the  ashes  of  the 
dead. 

Here  Paris  has  taken  refuge  at  an  altar,  to  escape  from 
his  brethren,  who  are  enraged  at  his  carrying  off  the  palm 
from  them  in  the  pubUc  games.  His  good  Genius  steps  in 
to  save  the  victorious  shepherd.  There  the  young  Polites 
is  slain  by  Pyrrhus;  the  altar  to  which  he  had  fled, 
and  the  wheel  of  Fortune  on  which  he  reUed  availing 
him  nothing.  Here  is  the  boar  of  Calydon  at  bay,  fall- 
ing beneath  the  lance  and  double-axe  {bipennis)  of  his 
pursuers.  There  Ulysses  in  his  galley  is  struggling  to  free 
himself  from  his  voluntary  bondage,  eager  to  yield  to  the 
allurements  of  "the  Syrens  three,"  who,   in  the  guise 


^  This  scene  is  iUustrated  by  Micali,  anchor  in  each  hand — ^ihe  decoration  of 

Ant  Pop.  Ital.  tay.  LIX.  4.  an  urn  in  this  collection — is  illustrated 

^  One  of  these  marine  goddesses,  ^th  by  MicaM,  Italia  avanti  I  Romani,  tav. 

a  paur  of  wings  on  her  brows,  and  an  XXII. ;  Ant.  Pop.  Ital.  tay.  CX. 
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of  women,  with  flute,  lyre,  and  Pandean  pipes,  sit  on  the 
cliffs  of  their  fetal  island.  Here  is  a  scene  where  "  the 
King  of  men*' — lo  gran  Duca  de^  Crreci,  as  Dante  terms 
him — ia  about  to  immolate  his  virgin-daughter — 

Onde  puuiise  Ifigenia  il  8Uo  bel  volto, 

£  fe  pianger  di  sd  e  i  foUi  e  i  sft^iio 
Ch'  udir  parlar  di  cosi  fatto  colto.  lAk-^*  Y-/^/ 

And  there  you  may  see  Clytemnestra  slain  on  her 
guilty  couch  ;  the  avengers  of  blood,  according  to  this 
version  of  the  legend,  being  three!  On  another  um 
Orestes  and  Pylades  are  represented  sitting  as  victims, 
with  their  hands  bound,  at  an  altar ;  the  libation  is  poured 
on  their  heads,  and  the  sword  is  raised  by  the  priestesses 
of  Diana.  On  a  fourth  um  the  drama  is  advanced  another 
step.  Iphigenia  discovers  it  is  her  brother  she  is  about  to 
sacrifice,  and  she  stands  leaning  on  his  head,  with  her 
hands  clasped,  in  deep  dejection,  hesitating  between  love 
and  duty.  The  second  priestess  has  still  her  weapon 
raised  to  slay  Pylades ;  and  a  third  brings  in  a  tray  with 
Ubations  and  offerings.  The  daughter  of  Agamemnon  is 
naked  ;  but  her  fellows  are  attired  in  all  respects  like  the 
Lasas  and  Furies,  commonly  represented  in  Etruscan 
toerdeo^ee.  !»  ».onm„ent /ia  a  ve.7  superior  siyb 
of  art  to  most  of  its  neighbours. 

The  subjects  on  others  of  these  monuments  are  not 
easy  of  explanation.^     One  um  is  in  the  shape  of  a  little 


7  In  one  case  a  man,  sitting  on  an 
alter,  IB  about  to  slay  a  child  in  his  lap, 
to  the  great  alann  of  two  females ;  some 
anned  men  rush  up  to  the  rescue.  A 
temple  is  represented  behind,  in  per- 
speetiye.  Some  are  battle-scenes.  A 
gwtdriga  is  upset— old  Chamn,  '<  griesly 
grim,'*  seizes  one  of  the  horses  by  the 
ear  and  nose — ^a  man  strikes  at  them 
witii  one  of  the  broken  wheels — and 

VOL.  II. 


a  female  Fury,  or  Fate,  stands  behind 
him,  with  her  weapon  raised,  as  if  to 
smite  them.  In  one  strange  combat,  a 
minstrel-boy  with  a  lyre  mingles  in  the 
fray.  In  another,  a  warrior  drags  a 
female,  not  an  Amazon,  from  her  cha- 
riot— the  horses  are  trampliDg  on  a 
fallen  man,  and  a  Fury  directs  their 
course.  Here,  two  combatants  are  sepa- 
rated by  a  female  demon  rushing  between 

H 
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temple,  with  all  the  wood  and  tile- work  of  the  roof  repre- 
sented in  stone.® 

The  Vases 

are  all  contained  in  one  small  chamber.  The  Tuscan 
Government  has  not  availed  itself  of  the  opportunity  it 
possesses  of  forming  the  finest  collection  of  Etruscan  anti- 
quities in  the  world.  Most  of  the  articles  discovered  in 
the  Duchy  pass  into  foreign  countries, — Uttle  or  nothing 
finds  its  way  to  Florence.  With  this  apathy  on  the  part 
of  the  Government,  the  collection  of  vases  cannot  be  ex- 
pected to  be  extensive  or  remarkably  choice.  Yet  it  is 
characteristic.  Most  of  the  Etruscan  sites  within  the 
limits  of  Tuscany  are  here  represented  by  their  pottery  ; 
and  there  are  even  some  good  vases  from  other  districts  of 
Italy ;  partly,  I  believe,  collected,  of  old,  by  those  princely 
patrons  of  art,  the  Medici. 

The  chief  glory  of  this  collection  strikes  the  eye  on 
entering.  It  is  a  huge,  wide-mouthed  amphora^  perhaps 
the  largest  painted  vase  ever  found  in  Etruria — certainly 


them.  There,  two  others  are  fighting, 
and  a  monster  in  human  form,  with  a 
ram's  head,  perhaps  one  of  Circe's  vic- 
tims, stands  by  with  a  stone  in  his  hand. 
One  scene,  where  a  man  is  presenting  a 
goblet  to  a  female  seated  in  a  grotto, 
recalls  Comus  and  the  lady,  were  it  not 
that  another  man  is  approaching 
stealthily,  to  transfix  her  with  a  spear. 

Some  of  the  urns  described  by  Italian 
antiquaries  as  in  this  Museum,  are  no 
longer  to  be  seen  here.  Such  is  a  part- 
ing scene  at  a  door.  A  woman,  about  to 
enter  the  fatal  gate  of  Hades,  is  taking 
farewell  of  her  husband  and  family ; 
while  Charun,  or  the  minister  of  Death, 
with  his  hammer  on  his  shoulder,  is  on 
the  point  of  striking  her  down  with  a 
sword.  Inghir.  Mon.  Etrus.  I.  tav. 
XXXVIII.     Another  very  interesting 


urn,  no  longer  in  this  Museum,  repre- 
sented tlie  blinding  of  (Edipus.  Two 
armed  men  hold  the  old  man,  while  a 
third  thrusts  a  dagger  into  his  eye ;  his 
two  little  sons  are  running  up,  each  with 
his  hand  to  his  head,  to  express  his 
grief ;  and  a  female  is  also  rushing  for- 
ward to  save  him,  but  is  held  back  by  a 
shive.  Inghir.  I.  tav.  LXXI ;  Micali, 
Ital.  av.  Rom.  tav.  XLVI ;  Gori,  I.  tab. 
142.  It  will  be  seen  Ihat  this  differs 
from  the  Greek  version  of  the  story 
which  represents  the  ill-fated  son  of 
Laius,  as  blinding  himself  with  his 
own  hand.  Sophoc.  (Edip.  Tyr.  1270  ; 
iEschyl.  Sept.  ad  Theb.  783 — i. 

^  In  one  of  the  reliefs  on  these  urns, 
an  arched  gateway  is  represented,  with 
rusticated  vwusoin  —  an  architectural 
fact  worthy  of  attention. 
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uDrivalled  in  the  variety  and  interest  of  its  subjects,  and 
the  abundance  of  its  inscriptions.  It  is  about  twenty-seven 
inches  in  height,  and  little  less  in  diameter  ;  and  has  six 
bands  of  figures  all  in  the  Second  or  Archaic  Greek  style 
— black,  tinted  with  white  and  red,  on  the  yellow  ground 
of  the  clay.  It  has  eleven  distinct  subjects,  eight  of  which 
are  heroic,  some  quite  novel ;  and  no  fewer  than  one 
hundred  and  fifteen  explanatory  epigraphs  ;  besides  the 
names  of  the  potter  and  artist.  The  design,  as  in  all 
vases  of  this  style,  is  quaint  and  hard,  yet  the  figures  are 
foU  of  expression  and  energy,  and  are  often  drawn  ydih 
much  minuteness  and  delicacy.  Unfortunately  it  was 
found  broken  into  numerous  pieces  ;  it  has  been  tolerably 
well  restored,  but  some  fragments  are  still  wanting  to 
complete  it.  Yet  even  in  its  imperfect  state  it  is  so  superb 
a  monument,  that  the  Tuscan  Government  was  induced  to 
relax  its  purse-strings,  and  purchase  it  for  one  thousand 
sciaii. 

This  vase  may  be  called  an  lUad,  or  rather  an  Achilleid,  in 
pottery,  for  its  subjects  have  especial  reference  to  the  great 
hero  of  the  Trojan  War — ^from  the  youthfiil  deeds  of  his 
father,  and  the  marriage  of  his  parents,  down  to  his  own 
death,  interspersed  with  mythological  episodes,  as  was  the 
wont  of  the  bard. 


»i 


'^  Whose  poem  Phoebus  challenged  for  his  own.' 

This  "  king  of  Etruscan  vases,'^  as  it  has  not  unaptly 
been  termed,  was  found  at  Chiusi  in  1845,  by  Signer 
Fran9ois.^ 

There  are  many  other  painted  vases  in  this  collection. 
Among  them  I  may  point  out  some  amphora^  or  wine-jars, 


^  Further  notices  of  this  remarkable      214  (Gerhard).     See  also  the  Appendix 
▼ase  will  be  found  in  Bull.  Inst.  1845,      to  this  Chapter, 
pp.  Iia--ll9  (Braun)  ;  and  pp.210— 

h2 
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with  combats  under  the  walls  of  Troy — councils  of  the 
gods — ^battles  of  the  gods  with  the  giants — ^two  in  a  re- 
markable state  of  preservation,  one  with  a  group  of  four 
warriors,  the  other  with  Mercury  and  Minerva  standing  by 
a  war-chariot — ^and  two  very  small,  but  pretty,  representing 
a  winged  Apollo  playing  the  lyre,  and  a  nymph.  Of 
hydricBy  or  water-jars,  distinguished  by  their  three  handles, 
the  most  remarkable  are,  one  which  represents  Mercury 
pursuing  the  nymph  Herse,  whose  sisters  run  to  acquaint 
their  father ;  and  a  beautiful  one,  of  the  form  called 
ccdpis^  with  Triptolemus  on  his  winged  car.  Of  mixing- 
jars — crafereSy  celebcBy  stamni — ^with  wide  mouths,  the  best 
display  the  contest  of  the  Centaurs  and  Lapithse, — ^Bacchic 
subjects, — a  solemn  procession, — and  priestesses  making 
libations  at  an  altar.  The  wine-jugs — cmochoce — distin- 
guished by  their  single  handle  and  spout,  bear— some, 
Bacchic  scenes  ;  one,  Hercules  "taking  a  cup  of  kindness" 
with  his  patron,  the  "  grey-eyed "  goddess ;  another,  a 
marriage-scene,  the  bride  veiled,  attended  by  her  pronubay 
or  bridesmaid,  giving  her  hand  at  a  column.  There  are 
also  some  good  drinking-bowls — (^lices  and  canthari.  The 
most  beautiful  of  these  painted  vases  are  from  Vulci ;  and 
two  huge  amphorce  from  BasiUcata  contrast  their  florid 
adornments  with  the  more  chaste  and  simple  pottery  of 
Etruria. 

Arezzo  may  be  recognized  in  an  elegant  vase  of  red 
ware,  with  heads  and  fruit  in  relief.  Volterra  has  contri- 
buted sundry  articles  exhibiting  the  characteristic  defects 
of  her  pottery — rudeness  and  carelessness  of  design,  coarse- 
ness of  clay,  inferiority  of  varnish,  and  ungainUness  of 
form.  There  are  some  of  her  favourite  silhouette  jugs,  and 
Uttle  monstrosities  in  the  shape  of  ducks,  with  a  female 
head  painted  on  each  wing.  Of  the  very  early  and  uncouth 
black  ware  of  Chiusi,  Sarteano,  Chianciano,  and  that  district, 
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BLACK  WARE  FROM  CHIUSI. 


there  are  numerous  and  excellent  specimens ;   and  it  is 

these  which  give  this  collection  its  chief  interest,  for  this 

Tery  characteristic  and  peculiarly  Etruscan  pottery  is  not 

to  be  seen  in  the  Museo  Gregoriano  at  Rome,  in  the  British 

Museum,  or  in  any  other  national  collection  in  Europe,  as 

&r  as  I  am  aware.     Here  are  the  tall 

cock-crowned  vases,  with  veiled  larva 

or  spirits  of  the  dead,  demons,  beasts, 

chimeeras,  and  other  strange  devices, 

surrounding  or  studding  them  in  relief 

— as  is  shown  in  the  curious  jug  at 

the  head  of  this  chapter.'     Some  are 

Canopi,  or  vases  shaped  hke  the  head 

and  shoulders  of  a  man,  the  effigy  of 

the  dead  whose  ashes  are  contained 

within.    One  of  them,  shown  in  the 

annexed  wood-cut,  has  less  peculiarity 

than  usual,  and  has  the  body  adorned 

with  figm^s  in  relief.    The  lid  is  in 

the  form  of  a  cap,  tufted  by  a  bird.'  — 

There  are  also,  in  the  same  black  ware,      '^"""""  '"**"  ^''""'- 


'  Tbe  black  mre  of  which  these  vases 
are  made  is  imglazed  and  imperfectly 
Tarnished;  often  incapable  of  containing 
liquid  ;  whence  it  majr  be  inferred  that 
mnch  of  this  pottery  was  made  ex- 
presslj  for  sepulchral  purposes.  Such 
^ipears  to  be  the  eluraeter  of  the  nae 
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The  animals 


in  the  lower  bud  are  panthers,  carry- 
ing *tagi,  conveniently  peeked  od  their 
shoulders,  as  a  fox  carries  a  goose. 
Wild  beasts  with  their  prey  are  most 
s^mlchral  embleois,  not  only 


u  Greek  and  Oriental 
See  VoL  I.  p.  3J9.  The 
heads  in  the  opper  band  seem  to  have 
an  analogy  with  the  lithauOtt*  on  the 
painted  potleiy  of  Volterra.    The  three 


things  between  them  appear  to  be  ala- 
baitra — common  sepulchral  fomiture. 
The  horse  is  a  well-known  fdnerei^  em- 
blem, indicative  of  the  pasaage  from  one 
state  of  existence  to  another.  The  eyes 
scratcfaed  on  the  tpont  have  evidently 
an  analogy  to  those  so  often  painted  oo 
the  Hellenic  vases  ;  and  have  doubtlen 
the  same  ^mbolic  meaning.  See  Vol. 
I.  Chapter  XXII.  page  43B.  MicaU,  in 
treating  of  this  vase  (Hon.  Ined.  p.  1 76), 
tsliea  them  for  a  charm  agaiikst  the  evil 
eye.  The  heads  which  stud  the  handle 
and  top  of  this  vase  are  supposed  to  be 
those  of  Larva,  or  the  Bjurits  of  the 
defnncL 

>  ThisCanopos  is  described  by  Micall, 
Hon.  InmL  p.  172  et  teg.  lav.  XXIX. 
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a  pair  oifocolari  or  fiimigators,  one  round,  the  other  square, 
with  their  incomprehensible  tea-tray  contents— cullenders 
— some  singular  stands  which,  for  want  of  a  better  name 
and  acquaintance  with  their  use,  are  called  "  asparagus- 
holders,'* —  large  basket-like  vases  or  trays,  commonly 
called,  for  similar  reasons,  ciste  mistiche, — ^and  a  variety 
of  drinking-cups  with  bands  of  minute  figures  in  relief, 
which  are  found  also  on  other  sites  in  Etruria.  Not  the 
least  interesting  of  these  Chiusi  vases,  is  a  cinerary  pot, 
with  "  Tarchu  "  inscribed  on  it — a  name  rarely  met  with 
before  the  recent  discovery  at  Cervetri  of  the  Tomb  of 
the  Tarquins.^  Nor  must  I  forget  two  oblong  tablets 
of  black  ware,  with  Etruscan  inscriptions;  commonly 
called  lavagne,  or  "  slates,'*  but  which  Professor  Migliarini, 
the  Director  of  the  Antiquities,  jocosely  terms  "  visiting- 
cards."  By  the  side  of  this  very  ancient  black  pottery,  there 
are  articles  in  a  very  diflFerent  and  much  later  style,  whose 
elegant  forms  and  reliefc,  and  brilliant  varnish,  betray  a 
Greek  origin  or  influence.  They  are  said  to  come  firom 
Pompeii.  There  is  also  a  Roman  amphora,  with  a  female 
painted  on  it,  in  the  style  of  the  frescoes  of  Pompeii, 

Among  the  minor  articles,  notice  numerous  votive  offer- 
ings, chiefly  portions  of  the  human  frame, — heads,  portraits 
of  the  deceased,  often  found  in  sepulchres, — ^many  small 
figures  of  household  gods, — lamps, — ^masks, — cattle, — ^all 
in  baked  clay, — eggs  still  unbroken, — ^a  curious  little  group 
in  ivory  from  an  Etruscan  tomb  at  Chiusi,  representing  two 
sleeping  children  attacked  by  a  wolf  and  her  young  ones, 
— ^and  two  beautifrd  httle  cups  of  variegated  glass. 

3  The  inscription  given    in    Roman  tion  must  refer  to  some  client  or  freed- 

letters,  would  read  thus:— «« Mi  Tesan  man  of   the   gem    Tarqitmia,    But  it 

Keia  Tarcuu  Menaia."    Micali  (Mon.  seems  rather  to  mention  some  one  of 

Ined.  p.  386,  tav.  LV.  7),  who  gives  a  the  name  of  Tarchon. 
drawing  of  the  pot,  thinks  the  iuscrip- 
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The  Bronzes. 

The  ancient  bronzes  in  the  IJffizj  are  in  a  small  cham- 
ber— Greek,  Etruscan^  and  Roman^  mingled  indiscrimi- 
nately. The  most  remarkable  objects,  however,  are 
Etruscan,  fomid  within  the  Grand  Duchy.  In  the  centre 
of  the  room  stand  several  works  of  high  celebrity.  The 
Chimera,  found  at  Arezzo  in  1534,  is  the  legitimate  com- 
pound, having  the  body  of  a  lion,  a  goat's  head  springing 
from  its  back,  and  a  serpent  for  a  tail — the  latter,  however, 
is  a  modem  restoration.  The  figure  is  full  of  expression. 
The  goat's  head  is  already  dying,  and  the  rest  of  the  crea- 
ture is  writhing  in  agony  from  two  wounds  it  has  received 
from  the  spear  of  Bellerophon.  The  style  of  art  much 
resembles  that  of  the  celebrated  Wolf  of  the  Capitol,  but  is 
somewhat  less  archaic ;  and  its  origin  is  determined  by  the 
word  "  TiKSCViL  "  in  Etruscan  characters  on  the  fore  leg.* 

The  Arringatorb,  or  Orator,  is  a  beautiful  statue, 
the  size  of  life,  of  a  senator  or  Lucumo,  clad  in  tunic  and 
pallium,  and  high-laced  sandals,  and  with  one  arm  raised 
in  the  attitude  of  haranguing.  On  the  border  of  the 
pallium  is  an  Etruscan  inscription,  which  in  Roman  letters 
would  run  thus  : — 

"AuLBSJ.  Mbtelis.  Vb.  Vbsial.  Clbnsi. 
Gen.  Phlbrbs.  Tecb.  Sansl.  Tbnine. 

TUTHINBS.    ChISVLICS" — 

showing  this  to  be  the  statue  of  Aulus  Metellus,  son  of 
Vehus,  by  a  lady  of  the  family  of  Vesius.  Notwithstand- 
ing this  proof  of  its  origin,  the  monument  is  of  no  early 
date,  but  probably  of  the  period  of  Roman  domination, 
before  the  native  language  had  fallen  into  disuse.*  It  was 
found  in  1573,  near  the  shores  of  the  Thrasymene. 

*  See    Lanzi,    Saggio,    II.   p.    2'dii  ;      XLII.  2.     Inghir.  III.  tav.  XX  . 
Micali,  Ant  Pop.  Ital.  III.  p.  61,  tav.  *  Lanzi  (Sagg.  II.  p.  547)   regards 
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A  much  more  archaic  figure  is  that  of  Minerva^  found  at 
Arezzo  about  the  same  time  as  the  Chimaera.  From  her 
attitude  she  might  also  be  engaged  in  haranguing.  Though 
regarded  as  Greek,  this  statue  has  much  of  the  quaint 
character  of  Etruscan  art. 

The  naked  youth,  sometimes  called  Mercury,  was  found 
at  Pesaro,  and  is  probably  Roman.  So  is  also  the  fine 
torso,  discovered  in  the  sea  near  Leghorn,  the  inside  still 
encrusted  with  shells, — and  the  horse's  head,  of  great  spirit 
and  beauty. 

In  the  glass-cases  around  the  room,  the  works  of  various 
ages  and  people  are  so  mingled,  as  to  require  an  experi- 
enced eye  to  pronounce  which  are  Etruscan.  There  are 
sundry  tripods,  and  candelabra  of  various  merit — cauldrons 
— spear-heads,  and  daggers — lamps — ^mirrors,  both  figured 
and  plain — -pater (s,  with  elegant  handles — ^a  phiala  of  silver 
— strigils  of  bronze — ^sacrificial  flesh-hooks — caps  of  chariot- 
wheels  in  the  form  of  dogs'  heads— handles  of  bronze 
amphora,  with  ma^ks  m  the  scrolls-and  sundry  sifuUe  or 
small  pails,  one  of  silver,  another  scratched  with  archaic 
figures. 

Two  sistra  are  probably  Roman,  and  so  are  most  of  the 
Uttle  figures  of  deities  and  Lares,  here  so  numerous.  Some, 
however,  are  genuine  Ttcscanica  signa,  to  be  distinguished 
principally  by  their  archaic,  and  often  grotesque  character. 
Some  are  as  rudely  misshapen  as  those  from  the  Nuraghe 
of  Sardinia  ;  others  are  fearfully  elongated — a  sure  crite- 
rion of  high  antiquity  ;  others  have  all  the  Egyptian  rigi- 
dity. Many  of  the  females  are  holding  out  their  gowns 
with  one  hand  as  if  preparing  for  a  dance ;  yet  with  their 
feet  closely  set,  and  their  limbs  too  stiff*  for  motion,  they 
remind  one  of  the  young  lady  who,  when  about  to  be  led 

this  Btatue  ae  votive,  and    gives    the      III.  7).    It  U  also  given  by  Micali  (op. 
inscription  in  EtniBcan  characters  (tav.      cit.  p.  64,  tav.  XLIV.  2). 
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foiih  in  a  quadrille,  remained  fixed,  immovable — would  not 
stir  a  step ;  her  fece  suddenly  clouded  vdth  dismay  and 
alarm,  which  was  not  shared  in  by  those  aroimd  her,  when 
she  whispered  the  cause  of  her  seeming  waywardness — 
"her  garters  had  hooked  together,''  and  she  was  leg- 
locked!  There  are  also  many  Genii  with  diadems,  and 
patera  in  hand ;  one  with  a  child  in  his  arms ;  two  winged 
Lasas,  bearing  the  corpse  of  a  warrior ;  beside  numerous 
sphinxes,  chimseras,  centaurs,  and  other  fantastic  monsters. 
Among  them  is  a  bull  with  a  human  head,  which,  fi*om 
the  arms  of  a  man  clasped  round  his  neck,  must  represent 
the  river-god  Achelous,  conquered  by  Hercules. 

There  are  two  small  figures  of  Etruscan  warriors ;  the 
larger,  more  than  a  foot  high,  is  very  similar  to  the  beautifiil 
Mars  fi'om  Monte  Falterona,  now  in  the  British  Museum  ; 
and  to  a  painted  figure  in  the  Tomb  of  the  Monkey  at 
Chiusi.  His  helmet  has  a  straight  cockade  on  each  side, 
almost  like  asses'  ears ;  he  wears  a  scaled  cuirass,  but  his 
thighs  are  bare ;  his  legs  are  defended  by  greaves ;  he 
carries  a  large  embossed  Argolic  buckler ;  but  the  weapon 
held  in  his  right  hand  is  gone.^ 

Much  inquiry  has  been  made  of  late  years  by  English 
travellers  for  a  certain  "compass"  in  this  collection,  by 
which  the  Etruscans  steered  to  Camsore  Point  in  the 
county  of  Wexford.  The  first  party  who  asked  for  this 
curious  iustrument  met  with  a  prompt  reply  fi'om  Professor 
Migliarini,  the  Director  of  Antiquities  in  Tuscany.  He 
ordered  one  of  his  officers  to  show  the  signori  the  Room  of 
the  Bronzes,  and  particularly  to  point  out  the  Etruscan 
compass.  "  Compass  1 '' — bmsola ! — ^the  man  stared  and 
hesitated,  but  on  the  repetition  of  the  command  led  the 
way,  persuaded  of  his  own  ignorance,  and  anxious  to  dis- 

•  See  MicaU,  Italia  av.  Rom.  tav.  XXI. ;  Ant.  Pop.  ItaL  tav.  XXXIX. 
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cover  the  article  with  which  he  was  not  acquainted.  The 
search  was  fruitless — ^no  compass  could  be  discerned,  and 
the  English  returned  to  the  Professor,  complaining  of  the 
man's  stupidity.  The  learned  Director,  indicating  the  case 
and  shelf  where  it  was  to  be  foimd,  ordered  him  to  return 
with  the  party.  A  second  search  proved  no  more  suc- 
cessful ;  and  the  ofl&cer,  half  dubiously,  was  obliged  to  con- 
fess his  ignorance.  Whereon  the  Professor  went  with  the 
party  to  the  room,  and  taking  down  a  certain  article,  exhi- 
bited it  as  the  compass.  "  Diamine ! ''  cried  the  man,  "  I 
always  took  that  for  a  lamp,  an  eight-branched  lamp,^' — 
not  daring  to  dispute  the  Professor's  word,  though  strongly 
doubting  his  seriousness.  "Know  then  in  future,"  said 
Migharini,  "  that  this  has  been  discovered  by  a  learned 
Englishman  to  be  an  *  Etrusco-Phoenician  nautical  com- 
pass,' used  by  the  Etruscans  to  steer  by  on  their  voyages 
to  Ireland,  which  was  a  colony  of  theirs,  and  this  inscrip- 
tion, written  in  pure  Irish  or  Etruscan,  which  is  all  the 
same  thing,  certifies  the  feet — '  In  the  night  on  a  voyage 
out  or  home  in  sailing  happily  always  in  clear  weather  is 
knovm  the  course  of  going.'  "  ^ 

In  the  Cabinet  of  Gems  in  the  Uffizj,  there  are  a  few  of 
Etruscan  antiquity,  among  them  the  well-known  one  of  two 
Salii  carrying  six  ancilia  on  a  pole  between  them.®     Here 


7  Sir  William  Betham,  when  he  found 
this  mare's  nest  (Etruria  Celtica>  II.  p. 
268),  had  evidently  made  acquaintance 
with  the  relic  only  through  published 
illustratious,  which  all  present  but  one 
view  of  it  Had  he  personally  inspected 
it,  he  must  have  confessed  it  an  eight- 
branched  lamp,  with  the  holes  for  the 
wicks,  and  reservoir  for  the  oil.  The 
inficription  runs  in  a  circle  round  the 
bottom,  and  in  Roman  letters  would  be 
— Mi.      Suthil.     Velthuri.     Tuura. 

TURCB.   AU.   VeLTUL'RI.    PUiNlSUAL.      In 


the  centre  is  a  Medusa's  head,  with 
wings  on  the  temples,  as  on  the  lamps 
in  the  Tomb  of  the  Yolumni  at  Perugia. 
This  monument  has  been  illustrated  by 
several  of  the  early  writers  on  Etruscan 
antiquities.  Dempster,  de  EtruriA  Re- 
gali,  I.  tab.  VIII. ;  Gori,  Museum  Etms- 
cum,  I.  p.  XXX. ;  Lanzi,  Saggio,  II.  tav. 
XIV.  3. 

A  This  is  illustrated  by  Lanzi,  II. 
tav.  IV.  1 ;  but  better  by  Inghirami,  VI. 
tav.  B  5,  6 ;  and  Gori,  I.  tab.  CXC\aiI. 
1. 
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are  also  some  beautifully  \vrought  ornaments  in  gold,  from 
the  tombs  of  Volterra. 

Besides  the  collection  in  the  Uffizj,  the  Grand  Duke  has 
a  few  Etruscan  relics  in  his  private  laboratory,  principally 
brought  from  the  Maremma.  I  have  not  seen  them,  but 
the  tone  in  which  I  have  heard  them  spoken  of  by  high 
authority,  as  '^roba  di  Maremma  '*  was  expressive  rather 
of  their  quality  than  of  the  place  of  their  discovery ;  and 
satisfied  me  that  there  was  not  much  to  see. 

In  the  court  of  the  PaJazao  Buonarroti  at  Florence,  is  a 
slab  of  sandstone  with  the  figure  of  an  Etruscan  warrior  in 
relief  He  is  almost  naked,  with  only  a  cloth  about  his 
loins ;  his  hair  hangs  loosely  down  his  back ;  he  holds  a 
spear  in  one  hand  and  a  lotus-flower,  with  a  httle  bird  on 
the  stalk,  in  the  other.  The  clumsiness,  the  Egyptian 
rigidity  of  this  figure,  mark  it  as  of  high  antiquity  ;  an 
inscription  proves  it  to  be  Etruscan.  It  was  discovered 
ages  since  at  Piesole.® 

MONTB  FaLTBRONA. 

ReHcs  of  Etruscan  art  are  not  always  found  in  sepulchres 
— the  celebrated  lamp  of  Cortona  and  the  numerous  scara- 
bei  of  Chiusi  are  evidences  to  the  contrary.  But  the  most 
abundant  collection  of  non-sepulchral  relics  that  Etruria 
has  produced  was  discovered  in  the  summer  of  1838 — not 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  a  city  or  necropolis — not  even  in 
any  of  the  rich  plains  or  vallies  which  anciently  teemed 
with  population,  but,  strange  to  say !  near  the  summit  of  one 

^  Buonarroti,  Michael  Angelo's  ne-  La&thi  Asses,  or  Amises.    Micali  (Ant. 

phew  (p.  95,  Explic.  ad  Dempst.  II.)>  Pop.  Ital.  III.  p.  80,  tav.  LI.)  takes  the 

could  not  tell  the  date  of  its  discovery ;  lotus  and  bird  to  be  mystic  emblems  of 

he  only  knew  he  had  received  it  from  the  resurrection  of  the  souL  This  monu- 

his  ancestors.    The  relief  is  about  3  ft.  ment  is  illustrated  also  by  Gori,  Mus. 

9  in.  high.    The  Etruscan  inscription  Etrus.  III.  p.  ii.,  tab.  XVIII.  1  ;  and 

would    run  thus  in    Roman    letters —  Micali,  Ital.  av.  Rom.  tav.  XIV.  1. 
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of  the  Apennines,  one  of  the  loftiest  mountains  in  Tuscany, 
which  rises  to  the  height  of  5,400  feet,  and  from  which, 
Ariosto  tells  us,  both  seas  are  visible.*  This  is  Monte  Fal- 
terona,  about  twenty-five  or  thirty  miles  east  of  Florence, 
the  mountain  in  which  the  Amo  takes  its  rise,  as  Dante 
says— 

Un  fiumicel  che  nasce  in  Falterona.  ^/u^t  ^^  ^  ^7* 

On  the  same  level  with  the  source  of  this  celebrated  river 
is  a  lake,  or  tarn,  called  Ciliegeto,  on  whose  banks  a 
shepherdess,  sauntering  in  dreamy  mood,  chanced  to  cast 
her  eye  on  something  sticking  in  the  soil.  It  proved  to 
be  a  little  figure  in  bronze.  She  carried  it  home ;  and 
taking  it  in  her  simplicity  for  the  image  of  some  holy  man 
of  God,  set  it  up  in  her  hut  to  aid  her  private  devotions. 
The  parish-priest,  paying  a  pastoral  visit,  observed  this 
mannikin,  and  inquired  what  it  was.  "  A  saint,'^  rephed 
the  girl ;  but  incredulous  of  its  sanctity,  or  not  considering 
it  a  fit  object  for  a  maiden's  adoration,  he  carried  it  away 
with  him.  The  fact  got  wind  in  the  neighbouring  town  of 
Stia  del  Casentino,  and  some  of  the  inhabitants  agreed  to 
make  researches  on  the  spot.  A  single  day  sufficed  to 
bring  to  light  a  quantity  of  such  images  and  other  articles 
in  bronze,  to  the  number  of  three  hundred  and  thirty-five, 
lying  confusedly  on  the  shores  of  the  lake,  just  beneath 
the  surfece.  They  then  proceeded  to  drain  the  lake,  and 
discovered  in  its  bed  a  prodigious  quantity  of  trunks  of  fir 
and  beech  trees,  heaped  confiisedly  on  one  another,  with 
their  roots  often  uppermost  as  if  they  had  been  overthrown 
by  some  mighty  convulsion  of  nature ;  and  on  them  lay 
many  other  similar  figures  in  bronze ;  so  that  the  total 
number  of  articles  in  this  metal  here  discovered  amounted 


^  Inghii^ami,  the  afitronomer,  called  it  2825  braccia,  8  soldi,  above  the  level  of 

theaea. 
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to  between  six  and  seven  hundred.  They  were  mostly 
human  figures  of  both  sexes,  many  of  them  of  gods  and 
Penates,  varying  in  size  firom  two  or  three  to  seventeen 
inches  in  height.  But  how  came  they  here  1  was  the 
question  which  puzzled  every  one  to  answer.  At  first  it 
was  thought  they  had  been  cast  into  the  lake  for  preserva- 
tion d^orifig  some  poUtical  convulsion,  or  hostile  invasion, 
and  afterwards  forgotten.  But  further  examination  showed 
they  were  mostly  of  a  votive  character — offerings  at  some 
shrine,  for  favours  expected  or  received.  Most  of  them 
had  their  arms  extended  as  if  in  the  act  of  presenting 
gifts ;  others  were  clearly  representations  of  beings  sufier- 
ing  fi-om  disease,  especially  one  who  had  a  wound  in  his 
chest,  and  a  frame  wasted  by  consumption  or  atrophy ; 
and  there  were,  moreover,  a  number  of  decided  es-votos — 
heads  and  limbs  of  various  portions  of  the  human  body, 
and  many  images  of  domestic  animals,  also  of  a  votive 
character.  All  this  implied  the  existence  of  a  shrine  on 
this  moimtain,  surrounded,  as  the  trees  seemed  to  indicate, 
by  a  sacred  grove,  like  that  of  Feronia  or  Soracte,  and  of 
Silvanus  at  Caere  ;*  and  it  seemed  that,  by  one  of  those 
terrible  convulsions  to  which  this  land  has  fi*om  age  to  age 
been  subject,  the  shrine  and  grove  had  been  hurled  down 
into  this  cavity  of  the  mountain.  It  is  well  known  that 
such  catastrophes  have  in  past  ages  occurred  on  Monte 
Falterona.  For  it  is  composed  of  stratified  sandstone 
(macigno),  and  argillaceous  schist  (bisciajo),  which  latter, 
being  very  fiiable,  has  given  way  under  the  pressiure  of  the 
superincumbent  mass,  and  caused  tremendous  landslips, 
by  which  extensive  forests  have  been  precipitated  down 
the  slopes.^  No  traces,  however,  of  a  shrine,  or  of  any 
habitation,  were  discovered  with  the  relics  in  this  lake. 

s  That  of  SilvBiras  was  girt  about  with  *  Repetti  (II.  p.  91)  records  three  of 

firs.    Virg.  JEil  VIII.  599.  these  landslips  :  the  first  on  15th  May, 
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There  were  some  articles  of  very  diflferent  character 
mixed  with  these  figm^es,  the  existence  of  which  on  such  a 
site  was  still  more  difficult  to  explain.  Such  were  frag- 
ments of  knires  and  swords,  and  the  heads  of  darts,  all  of 
iron,  in  great  numbers,  not  less,  it  is  said,  than  two  thou- 
sand, much  injured  by  rust;  besides  great  chains,  and 
fibtdcB^  and  shapeless  pieces  of  bronze  from  two  ounces  to 
two  pounds  in  weight,  recognised  by  antiquaries  as  the 
primitiye  money  of  Italy — the  (bs  rude,  which  preceded 
the  coined  metal,  or  ces  signatum,  and  was  valued  by  its 
weight — ^together  with  fragments  of  the  better-known 
coinage.  Broken  pottery,  too,  of  the  coarsest  description, 
was  mingled  with  the  other  articles,  and  also  found  scat- 
tered at  some  distance  from  the  lake. 

The  weapons  have  been  accounted  for  in  various  ways — 
as  the  relics  of  some  battle  fought  on  the  spot,  which,  be 
it  remembered,  was  border-ground  for  ages;*  or  as  the 
oflFering  of  some  miUtary  legion  ;^  or  as  indicating  that  the 
shrine  here  was  sacred  to  the  god  of  war.® 

A  solution  of  the  mysteries  of  this  lake  has  been  oflFered 
by  Dr.  Emil  Braun,  the  learned  secretary  of  the  Archae- 
ological Institute  of  Rome ;  and  it  is  so  novel  and  ingenious 
that  I  must  give  it  to  the  reader. 

He  commences  by  observing  that  the  trees  found  in  the 
lake  had  been  completely  deprived  of  vitality,  the  water 


1335,  when  a  spur  of  the  monntam'  slid 
down  more  than  four  miles,  buiying  a 
town  with  all  its  inliabitants,  and  ren- 
dering the  waters  of  the  Amo  tnrbid  for 
more  than  two  months ;  the  second  on 
I8th  May,  1641  ;  the  latest  on  15th 
May,  1827,  when  the  Amo  was  again 
reddened  for  seyeral  weeks  with  the 
mud.  From  the  quantity  of  water  that 
came  down  with  the  first  of  these  land- 
slips, it  is  highly  probable  that  the  same 
causes    were    in    operation   here    that 


brought  about  the  &11  of  the  Rossberg 
in  Switzerland,  where  the  clayey  stratay 
lying  beneath  the  heavier  conglomerate, 
were  converted  into  mud  by  the  perco- 
lation of  water,  and  ceased  to  be  able  to 
afford  support.  The  season  of  the  year 
in  which  each  of  these  Italian  landslips 
occurred,  just  after  the  fall  of  the  early 
rains,  confirms  this  view. 

*  Bull.  Inst  1838,  p.  70— MigUarini. 

'  Bull.  Inst  1838,  p.  66— Inghirami. 

«  BuU.  Inst  1842,  p.  180. 
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haying  absorbed  all  the  resinous  parts  which  they  possessed 
when  green.  He  considers  that  the  convulsion  or  disloca- 
tion of  the  mountain,  which  hurled  them  into  this  spot, 
must  have  occurred  long  prior  to  the  period  when  the 
bronzes  and  other  articles  were  here  deposited,  otherwise 
the  latter  would  have  been  buried  beneath  the  former,  and 
not  regularly  set  around  the  lake.  He  thinks  that  the  lake 
was  formed  at  the  time  that  the  landsUp  occurred,  and  that 
its  waters  acquired  a  medicinal  quality  from  the  trees  it 
contained,  the  parts  which  gave  them  that  virtue  being 
identical  with  those  from  which  modem  chemistry  ex- 
tracts creosote.  Now,  the  diseases  which  are  shown  in 
the  eW'VotoSy  are  just  such,  he  observes,  as  are  remediable 
by  that  medicine.  The  stiptic  water  of  PineUi,  so  cele- 
brated for  stopping  the  hemorrhage  of  recent  woimds,  has 
a  base  of  creosote  ;  and  hither,  it  seems,  flocked  crowds  of 
wounded  warriors,  who  left  their  weapons  in  acknowledg- 
ment of  their  cure.  The  virtues  of  the  same  medicine,  in 
curbing  the  attacks  of  phthisis,  are  now  recognised  by 
medical  men  of  every  school ;  and  by  patients  labouring 
under  this  disorder  the  lake  seems  to  have  been  especially 
frequented.  Creosote  also  is  a  specific  against  numerous 
diseases  to  which  the  fair  sex  are  subject,  and  such  seem, 
from  the  figures,  to  have  resorted  in  crowds  to  these  waters. 
To  free  his  theory  from  the  charge  of  caprice  or  fantasy, 
the  learned  doctor  cites  the  case  of  a  similar  lake  in  China, 
which  is  known  to  have  imbibed  marvellous  medicinal 
qualities  from  the  trunks  of  trees  casually  immersed  in  its 
waters.^ 

7  Bull.  Ingtit.   1842,  pp.   179—184.  Coelo-Syria,  between  Biblos  and  Helio- 

The  opinion  that  the  bronzes  were  de*  polis,  stood  near  the  summit  of  Mount 

posited  as  votive  offerings  around  the  Lebanon,  and    in  its  waters  votaries 

lake,  is  borne  out  by  a  similar  fact  men-  were  wont  to  deposit  their  gifts,  which 

tioned  by  ancient  writers.    The  sacred  were  not   only  of  bronze,    gold,  and 

lake  and  grove  of  Venus  Aphacitts,  in  silver,  but  a]so  of  linen  and  IAmus  ;  and 
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I  leave  it  to  medical  readers,  alloeopathic  and  komoeo 
pathic,  to  determine  the  correctness  of  this  theory  ;  to  me 
it  seems  that  se  non  d  vero,  i  ben  trovato. 

I  must  add  a  word  on  the  bronzes.  Most  are  very  rude, 
hke  the  offerings  of  peasants,  but  a  few  are  in  the  best 
Etruscan  style.  One  antiquary  considers  them  to  show 
every  stage  of  art,  from  its  infancy  to  its  perfection  under 
Greek  influence,  and  again  to  its  decline.^  Another  per- 
ceives no  traces  of  Roman,  much  less  of  Imperial  times,  but 
refers  them  all  to  a  purely  native  origin.®  Certain  it  is 
that  some  show  the  perfection  of  Etruscan  art.  Such  is 
the  figure  of  a  warrior,  with  helmet,  cuirass,  and  shield, 
generally  called  Mars,^  which  may  rival  that  of  the  said 
deity  in  the  Florence  gallery, — a  Hercules,  with  the  lion's 
skin  over  his  shoulders — ^the  "saint,"  I  believe,  of  the 
pastorella,  though  "not  in  saintly  garb,"* — a  Diana,  said  to 
resemble  the  celebrated  archaic  statue  of  marble  found  at 
Pompeii, — and  a  woman's  leg  and  arm  of  great  beauty.' 
These,  with  a  few  more  of  the  choicest  produce  of  the  lake, 
are  now  to  be  seen  in  the  British  Museum,  in  the  "  Room 
of  the  Bronzes,"  of  which  they  form  the  chief  ornament.* 

A  still  more  recent  discovery  has  been  made  on  one  of 
the  Apennines,  between  Monte  Falterona  and  Romagna, 
where  many  coins  were  found,  principally  asses,  but  among 
them  a  very  rare  quincussis,  like  that  in  the  Bacci  collec- 
tion at  Arezzo,  which  till  now  has  been  unique.* 


a  yearly  festival  was  long  held  there, 
which  was  ultimately  suppressed  byCon- 
Btantine.  See  Bull.  Inst  1845. p.  96  (Cave- 
doni),  and  the  authorities  (here  cited. 

^  Migliarini,  Bull.  Inst.  1838,  p.  69. 

*  Micali,  Mon.  Ined.  p.  89, 

»  Idem.  tav.  XII. 

a  Idem.  tar.  XV. 

s  For  notaoes  of  this  curious  lake  and 
its  contents,  see  Bull.  Inst  1838,  pp.  65 


—68  (Inghirami);  Bull.  Inst  1838,  pp. 
69—70  (Migliarini);  Bull.  Inst  1842, 
pp.  179— 184  (Brann)  ;  Micali,  Mon. 
Ined.  tav.  XII.— XVI.  pp.  86— 102; 
Braun's  review  of  the  same,  Ann.  Inst 
1843,  p.  354. 

*  The  rest  of  the  collection  is  also  in 
London,  in  the  hands  of  Signor  Do- 
menico  Campanari. 

^  Micali,  Mon.  Ined.  p.  89. 
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Eighteen  miles  on  the  road  from  Florence  to  Arezzo  is 
the  little  town  of  Figline,  which  had  never  been  suspected 
of  possessing  Etruscan  antiquities  in  its  neighbourhood^  till 
in  1843  a  sepulchre  was  discovered  on  a  hill  hardly  a  mile 
beyond  it.  The  roof  had  fallen  in,  but  it  was  evident  that 
the  tomb  had  been  formed  of  masonry,  the  hill  being  of 
too  soft  an  earth  to  admit  of  excavated  sepulchres ;  the 
pavement  was  of  opus  incertum^—K  very  singular  feature, 
which  I  have  never  seen,  or  heard  of  as  existing  else- 
where in  an  Etruscan  tomb.  But  a  still  more  remarkable 
thing  wafi  that  around  one  of  the  urns  which  had  a  female 
recumbent  figure  on  the  lid,  was  scattered  an  immense 
quantity  of  gold  leaf  in  minute  fragments,  twisted  and 
crumpled,  which  seemed  to  have  been  thrown  over  the 
figure  in  a  sheet  or  veil,  and  to  have  been  torn  to  pieces 
by  the  fell  of  the  roof,  which  had  destroyed  most  of  the 
urns.  It  was  of  the  purest  gold,  beaten  out  very  thin  ; 
and  the  fragments  collected  weighed  about  half  a  pound.* 

Other  Etruscan  relics  have  been  discovered  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Florence  in  past  times.  Buonarroti — ^the 
painter's  nephew — states,  that,  in  1689,  at  a  spot  called 
St.  Andrea  k  Morgiano,  in  the  heights  above  Antella,  a 
village  a  few  miles  to  the  south-east  of  Florence,  he  saw  an 
Etruscan  inscription  cut  in  large  letters  in  the  rock.^  At 
Antella  has  also  been  found  a  stele^  or  monumental  stone, 
with  bas-reliefs,  in  two  compartments — one  representing  a 


*  Migliarini,  Bull.  Inst  1843,  pp. 
35 — 7.  It  may  be  that  the  so-called 
opui  incertwn  of  the  pavement  was  only 
a  collection  of  small  stones  put  down  at 
random,  for  no  mention  is  made  of 
cement,  which  forms  the  basis  of  the 
Roman  masonry  known  by  that  name. 

7  Buonar.  p.  95,  Explicat  ad  Dempst. 
tom.  II.  Passer!  (p.  65,  ap.  Gori,  Mus* 
Etrus.  III.  tab.  XV.),  however,  repre- 
VOl.  II. 


sents  it  as  merely  a  hnge  stone  cut  from 
the  rock,  15  Roman  feet  long,  by  6  high, 
with  letters  6  inches  in  height.  The 
inscription  translated  into  Roman  letters 
wonld  be 

TULAR  .  MP  .  A  .  VIS  .  VI.  . 
AIT  .  CURCLl 

It  was  found  on  the  estate  of  the  Cap- 
poni  family. 

I 
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pair  of  figures  on  the  banqueting-couch,  and  a  slave  standing 
by ;  the  other,  a  pair  sitting  opposite,  with  a  table  between 
them.  It  is  of  very  archaic  character,  and  the  Egyptian 
rigidity  of  the  figures  and  cast  of  the  countenances  is  very 
marked.  It  is  now  in  the  possession  of  Signer  Peruzzi  of 
Florence.® 

At  SanMartino  alia  Palma,  five  or  six  miles  fi'om  Florence, 
a  little  to  the  left  of  the  road  to  Leghorn,  some  monu- 
ments of  Etruscan  art  have  been  found — a  female  statue 
of  marble,  headless,  with  a  dove  in  her  hand,  and  an 
inscription  on  her  robes ;  ^  and  a  singular,  circular,  altar-like 
cippuSy  four  feet  high,  with  figures  in  high  relief — a  warrior, 
preceded  by  two  hctors,  and  followed  by  two  citizens,  one 
of  whom  is  embracing  him.  It  has  an  Etruscan  inscription 
above.^ 

At  San  Casciano,  eight  or  ten  miles  on  the  road  to  Siena, 
Etruscan  inscriptions  and  bronzes  have  been  found  in  ages 
past ;  ^  and  about  the  ruins  of  a  castle,  called  Pogna,  or 
Castro  Pogna,  on  a  height  two  miles  to  the  west  of 
Tavamelle,  on  the  same  road,  numerous  Etruscan  urns 
have  been  foimd,  as  far  back  as  three  or  four  hundred 
years  since.  They  are  said  to  have  been  of  marble  and  of 
elegant  character,  and  to  have  had  pecuharities  of  form 


*  Inghirmmi  gives  ittastratioiifl  of  this 
siDgular  stele  (Mon.  Etnis.  VI.  tav.  C.  D. 
E.)  This  is  an  instance  of  the  fallacy 
of  the  mode  of  determining  the  antiquity 
of  monuments  from  the  presence  or 
absence  of  the  beard.  Inghirami  pro- 
nounces that  this  cannot  be  earlier  than 
the  fifth  century  of  the  City,  because  the 
males  here  are  beardless ;  and  barbers 
are  said  by  Pliny  (VII.  59)  to  have 
been  introduced  into  Rome  in  the  year 
454;  whereas  the  style  of  art,  a  much 
safer  criterion,  shows  this  monument  to 


be  of  much  earlier  date,  and  of  un- 
doubted Etruscan  antiquity.  See  Vol.  I. 
p.  344. 

•  Buonarroti  (pp.  13,  29,  tab.  XLm.) 
took  this  figure  for  Venus,  or  (lie 
nymph  Begofe',  of  whom  mention  has 
already  been  made — Vol.  I.  p.  447. 

1  Buonar.  p.  29,  tab.  XLVI.  The  lietors 
had  no  axes  in  their  fasces.  Both  these 
monuments  were  formerly  in  the  posses- 
sion of  the  Delia  Stufa  fiunily.  Where 
they  are  now  I  do  not  know. 

s  Idem,  p.  96. 
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and  style.    The  castle  was  destroyed  in  1185.     The  site 
must  have  been  originally  Etruscan.^ 
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Note.— The  F&an<|OIS  Vabb. 

This  monument  is  of  such  splendour  and  interest,  that  it  demands  a 
detailed  description.  Like  the  painted  pottery  of  Etruria  in  general, 
it  represents  subjects  from  the  mythological  cycle  of  the  Gh*eeks,  and 
all  its  inscriptions  are  in  the  Greek  character 

To  begin  with  the  neck  of  the  vase,  which  has  two  bands  of  figures : — 
The  upper  contains,  on  one  side,  the  Hunt  of  the  boar  of  Calydon.  All 
the  heroes,  and  even  the  dogs,  have  their  appellations  attached.  The 
most  prominent  are  Peleus,  Meleagros,  Atalate,  Melanion,  Akastos, 
AsiffETOS,  SncoN,  and  the  great  Twin-brethren,  Kastob  and  Poludeukes 
(Pollux).  At  each  end  of  this  scene  is  a  sphinx.  On  the  other  side  is 
a  subject  which  is  explained  as  the  Return  of  Theseus  from  the 
slaughter  of  the  Minotaur,  and  the  rejoicings  consequent  on  his  triimiph. 
A  ship  full  of  men  is  approaching  the  land  ;  Phaidimos  jumps  ashore  ; 
another  casts  himself  into  the  sea,  in  his  eagerness  to  reach  the  beach, 
on  which  a  band  of  thirteen  youths  and  maidens — all  named  seriatim 
— are  dancing  in  honour  of  the  hero  Theseus,  who  plays  the  lyre,  with 
Ajuane  (Ariadne)  at  his  side. 

The  second  band  has,  on  one  side,  the  Battle  of  the  Centaurs  and 
Lapithffi,  all  with  names  attached.  Here  again  Theseus  is  prominent 
in  the  fight.  On  the  oiher  side,  are  the  Funeral  Games  in  honour  of 
Patroolus,  represented  by  a  race  of  five  qucidrigoB,  driyen  by  Oluteus, 
Automedon,  Diomedes,  Damasipos,  and  Hipo  . .  on  ;  while  Achileus 
himself  stands  at  the  goal  with  a  tripod  for  the  victor,  and  other  tripods 
and  vases  are  seen  beneath  the  chariots. 


'  Buonar.  pp.  33,  et  uq»  Repetti  (IV.  to  the  east,  a  marble  d^pputf  with  an 
p.  498)  says  that  the  rains  of  the  casfle  Etruscan  inscription,  was  disoovered  in 
are  now  caUed  Le  MaMe  del  Poggio  di  1700.  Buonar.  p.  96.  The  «  marble "  in 
Mareialla.    Near  Panzano,  some  miles      these  monumentB  was  probably  alabaster. 

I  2 
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The  tlurd  and  principal  band  represents  the  Marriage  of  Peleus  and 
Thetis.  The  goddess  is  sitting  in  a  Doric  temple.  Before  the  portico, 
at  an  altar,  designated  Ba/i,,,  on  which  rests  Acantharus,  stands  her 
mortal  spouse,  his  hand  held  by  the  Centaur  Chibon,  who  is  followed  by 
Iris,  with  her  c<iduc€us  ;  the  Nymphs  Hestia  and  Chabiklo,  and  another 
of  indistinct  name ;  DiONisos  bearing  an  amphora  on  his  shoulders ; 
and  the  three  Horai.  Next  conies  a  long  procession  of  deities  in 
quadrigce — Zeus  and  Heba  in  the  first,  attended  by  Okania  and 
Kaliope.  Who  follow  in  the  next  two  chariots,  is  not  clear — the 
name  of  Anphitbite  is  alone  legible;  but  both  are  attended  by  the 
other  Muses.  Ares  and  Aphrodite  occupy  the  fourth  car ;  Hermes 
and  his  mother  Mala,  the  sixth ;  and  the  name  of  Ogheanos  is  alone 
left  to  mark  the  occupants  of  the  seventh.  Hephaistos  mounted  on  his 
donkey  terminates  the  procession. 

On  the  fourth  band,  Achilles  is  displaying  his  proverbial  swiftness  of 
foot,  by  pursuing  a  youth  who  is  galloping  with  a  pair  of  horses  towards 
the  gates  of  Troy.  The  same  subject  has  been  found  on  other 
vases  ;  but  this  is  the  first  to  make  known  the  youth  as  Troilos.  The 
son  of  Peleus  is  followed  by  his  mother  Thetis,  by  Athena,  Hermes, 
and  Rhodia — all  near  a  fountain,  with  its  Greek  designation — Kprfvri — 
where  Troilus  seems  to  have  been  surprised.  Under  his  steeds'  feet  lies  a 
water-jar,  called  vdpia,  which  has  been  cast  away  in  terror  by  a  female  who 
is  near  him.  The  walls  of  Troy,  to  which  he  hastens,  are  painted  white, 
and  are  of  regular  Greek  masonry.  The  gate  is  not  arched,  but  has  a 
flat  lintel.  From  it  issue  Hektor  and  Polites,  armed  for  the  rescue  of 
their  brother.  Outside  the  gate,  on  a  seat  or  throne  marked  Ookos, 
sits  the  venerable  Pblamos,  talking  with  his  son  Antenor.  At  the  foun- 
tain are  two  of  the  Trojans  (Troon) — one  is  filling  a  j|kr,  the  water 
flowing  from  spouts  like  panthers'  heads. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  fountain,  is  the  Return  of  Hephaistos  to 
Heaven.  Zeus  and  Hera  occupy  a  throne  at  one  end  of  the  scene,  and 
behind  them  stand  Athena,  Ares,  and  Artemis  ;  while  before  them 
stand  DiONisos  and  Aphrodite,  as  if  to  plead  for  the  offending  son  of 
Jove.     He  follows  on  an  ass,  attended  by  Silenoi  and  the  Nymphs 

(NiPHAl). 

The  fifth  band  contains  the  conmion  subject  of  beasts  of  various 
descriptions  engaged  in  combat,  or  devouring  their  prey — ^griffons, 
sphinxes,  lions,  panthers,  boars,  bulls,  4c. 

The  sixth  band  is  on  the  foot  of  the  vase,  and  represents  the  Pigmies, 
mounted  on  goats  for  chargers,  encountering  their  foes,  the  Cranes. 
Neither  of  these  last  two  bands  has  inscriptions.     The  potter  s   and 
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painter's  names  are  on  the  principal  band.  The  rase  speaks  for  itself, 
and  says,  liaZOAlAaM)AlTN>  "Clitias  drew  me," 
and  £PAOTIMO$M£nOIE)EN  "Ergotimos  made  me."  The 
inscriptions  run,  some  from  right  to  left,  hut  most  from  left  to  right, 
generally  according  to  the  direction  of  the  figures  to  which  they  are 
attached. 

On  one  handle  of  the  amphora,  is  a  winged  Diana  grasping  two 
panthers  by  the  neck,  and  on  the  other  the  same  figure  holding  a 
panther  and  a  stag.'  And  beneath  these  groups  is  Aias  (Ajaz) 
bearing  the  dead  body  of  Akileus.  Within  each  handle  is  a  Fury, 
with  open  mouth,  gnashing  teeth,  wings  spread,  and  in  the  act  of 
running — the  same  figure  that  occurs  so  often  on  Etruscan  vases  and 
bronzes.  An  illustration  of  it  has  been  given  in  the  eyed  cylix  from 
Yulci,  at  page  397  of  Vol.  I.  ;  and  a  further  specimen  is  presented  in 
the  subjoined  omniharut,  or  goblet.  Cj^4^ 


'  The  winged  Artemis  on  the  Chest  of 
Cypselus  held  in  this  way  a  lion  in  one 
hand,  and  a  panther  in  the  other.  Pausan. 
y.  19.    Such  figures  seem  to  have  their 


type  in  the  Bahylouian  cylinders,  where 
they  are  often  represented,  throttling  lions 


or  swans. 


C^^X 


WITH    A    rURY    AND    TWO    FAUNS. 


CHAPTER  XXXVIII. 

YIESOLE.—FJSSULjE. 

Chi  Fieeol  hedifico  conobbe  el  loco 

Come  gia  per  gli  cieli  ben  composto. — Faocio  dequ  Ube&ti. 

Vires  autem  veteres  eanm  urbitim  hodieque  magnitado  ostentat  moBziiam. 

Yell.  Patebculus.1- 

Thb  first  acquaintance  the  traveller  in  Italy  makes  with 
Etruscan  antiquities — the  first  time,  it  may  be,  that  he  is 
reminded  of  such  a  race — is  generally  at  Fiesole.  The 
close  vicinity  to  Florence,  and  the  report  that  some  remains 
are  to  be  seen  there,  far  older  than  Roman  days,  attract 
the  visitor  to  the  spot.  He  there  beholds  walls  of  great 
massiveness,  and  a  few  other  remains,  but  forms  a  very 
imperfect  conception  of  the  race  that  constructed  them. 
He  learns,  it  is  true,  from  the  skiU  displayed  in  these 
monuments,  that  the  Etruscans  could  not  have  been  a 
barbarous  people ;  but  the  extent  and  character  of  their 
civilisation  are  still  to  him  a  mystery.  It  is  not  at  Fiesole 
that  this  early  people  is  to  be  comprehended. 

Who,  that  has  visited  Florence,  does  not  know  Fiesole — 
the  Hampstead  or  Highgate  of  the  Tuscan  capital — the 
Sunday  resort  of  Florentine  Cockneyism  ?  Who  does  not 
know  that  it  forms  one  of  the  most  picturesque  objects  in 
the  scenery  around  that  most  elegant  of  cities,  crowning  a 
height,  three  miles  to  the  north,  with  its  vine-shaded  villas 
and  cypress-girt  convents,  and  rearing  its  tall  Cathedral- 
tower  between  the  two  crests  of  the  mount  ?     Who  has 
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not  lingered  awhile  on  his  way  at  Dante's  mill,  and,  in 
spite  of  the  exclusiveness  of  English  proprietorship,  who 
has  not  in  imagination  overleapt  the  walls  of  the  Villa, 
hallowed  by  "  The  Hundred  Tales  of  Love,"  and  beheld 

"  Boccaccio's  Garden  and  its  faery, 
The  love,  the  joyj^unce,  and  die  gallantry !  " 

It  may  seem  superfluous  to  give  a  description  of  Fiesole 
when  it  is  to  be  found  in  every  guide-book  that  treats  of 
Florence;  yet,  as  an  Etruscan  city,  it  demands  some 
notice;  and  I  may  chance  to  state  a  few  facts  beyond 
what  are  to  be  found  in  the  said  publications. 

As  the  visitor  ascends  the  hill  by  the  new  carriage-road, 
he  will  perceive,  just  before  reaching  the  town,  a  portion  of 
the  ancient  wall  cKmbing  the  steep  on  the  right.  This  is  a 
very  inferior  specimen  in  point  of  massiveness  and  preserva- 
tion, to  what  he  may  see  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  city. 
Let  him  then  cross  the  Piazza,  and  take  a  path  behind  the 
Cathedral,  which  will  lead  him  to  the  northern  brow  of  the 
hill.  Here  he  finds  a  superb  remnant  of  the  ancient  forti- 
fications, stretching  away  to  his  right,  and  rising  to  the 
height  of  twenty  or  thirty  feet.  The  masonry  is  widely 
different  from  that  of  ancient  sites  in  southern  Etruria. 
The  hard  rock  of  which  the  hill  is  composed,*  not  admitting 
of  being  worked  so  easily  as  the  tufo  and  other  soft  volcanic 
formations  of  the  southern  plains,  has  been  cut  into  blocks 
of  various  sizes,  as  they  chanced  to  be  split  out  fi'om  the 
quarry,  but  generally  squared,  and  laid  in  horizontal  courses. 
Strict  regularity,  however,  was  by  no  moans  observed.  The 
courses  vary  in  depth  from  about  one  foot  to  two  or  three, 
the  average  being  above  two ;  and  in  length  also  the  blocks 
vary  greatly,  some  being  square,  others  as  much  as  seven, 

'  It  is  correctly  termed  nMcigno  by  it  is  called  gtwnoackehy  Miiller,  Etnisk. 

Dante  («<  nipm,  page  93),  a  term  ap-  I.  p.  246.     In  some  parts  it  is  much 

plied  to  the  hard  sandstone  formations  more  schistose  than  in  others, 
of  the  oflbets  of  the  Apennines.    Here 
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eight,  nine  feet,  and  the  longest  twelve  feet  and  a  half. 
The  joints,  as  in  the  walls  of  Pompeii,  are  often  obHque,  in- 
stead of  vertical ;  and,  in  one  part,  there  is  a  wedge-course, 
as  in  the  bridge  of  Bieda,^  and  the  walls  of  Populonia, 
Perugia,  and  Todi,  but  without  any  apparent  object,  beyond 
saving  the  labour  of  squaring  the  blocks.  It  is  evident, 
however,  that  the  aim  of  the  builder  was  regular,  squared 
masonry,  but  he  was  fettered  by  his  materials.  In  many 
parts  where  the  angles  of  the  blocks  did  not  fit  close,  a 
portion  was  cut  away  and  a  small  stone  fitted  in  with  great 
nicety,  as  in  the  most  finished  polygonal  waUing.  Though 
the  edges  of  the  blocks  have  in  general  suffered  fi*om  the 
weather,  the  joints  are  sometimes  extremely  neat ;  and  it  is 
apparent  that  such  was  originally  the  character  of  the  whole. 
No  cement  or  cramping  was  used ;  the  masses,  as  usual  in 
these  early  structures,  held  together  by  their  weight.  The 
marks  of  the  chisel  on  the  surface  of  the  blocks  are  often 
visible.* 

This  masonry  is  by  no  means  so  massive  as  that  on 
other  Etruscan  sites  of  the  same  character — Volterra, 
Roselle,  Cortona,  for  instance ;  yet,  from  its  finish,  its 
excellent  preservation,  and  the  height  of  the  walls,  pictu- 
resquely draped  with  ivy  and  overshadowed  by  oak  and 
ash-trees,  it  is  very  imposing. 


>  See  Vol.  I.  p.  263.  This  is  seen  also 
in  the  sabetnictions  of  the  Via  Appia, 
near  Arida. 

*  At  the  angles  of  the  blocks,  holes 
may  often  be  observed,  which  have  evi- 
dently been  made  by  art,  most  probably, 
like  those  in  the  Colosseum,  in  the  search 
for  metal  cramps,  which  were  supposed 
to  hold  the  masses  together.  Inghirami, 
however,  would  not  admit  that  such 
cramps  could  ever  have  been  suspected 
to  exist  in  the  ancient  masonry  of 
Fiesole,  and  sought  to  explain  the  holes 
as  the  result  of  hostile  attacks  on  the 


city  in  the  olden  time.  Guida  di  Fiesole, 
p.  55.  But  such  reckless,  destructive 
barbarism  is  necessarily  ignorant  and 
indiscriminating.  A  striking  proof  of 
this  is  seen  in  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Pan- 
hellinus  in  .£gina,  where,  even  in  the 
monolithic  columns,  the  barbarians  have 
made  holes  for  the  same  purpose,  at  the 
height  where  they  had  been  accustomed 
to  find  the  joints  of  the  fruita;  thus 
unwittingly  paying  the  highest  compli- 
ment to  the  exquisite  workmanship  of 
the  ancients.  For  this  fact  I  am 
indebted  to  Mr.  Edward  Falkener. 
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The  entrance  of  the  lane,  by  which  the  visitor  descends 
from  the  Piazza,  marks  the  site  of  an  ancient  gate ;  and  in 
the  road  below  it,  mixed  with  modem  repairs,  are  remains 
of  the  old  pavement — ^not  of  polygonal  blocks,  as  used  by 
the  Romans,  but  of  large  rectangular  flags,  furrowed  trans- 
versely on  account  of  the  steepness  of  the  road.  It  is  a 
style  often  adopted  by  the  Greeks.*  Its  dissimilarity  to 
Roman  pavement,  its  relation  to  the  gate  in  the  Etruscan 
walls  hard  by,  and  the  large  size  of  the  blocks  or  flags, 
rendering  removal  a  work  of  great  difficulty,  induce  me  to 
consider  it  of  Etruscan  origin,  though  this  is  the  only 
site  in  Etruria  where  it  is  found. 

In  this  portion  of  the  wall  open  two  passages,  whose 
narrow  dimensions  prove  them  to  have  been  nothing  else 
but  sewers,  to  drain  the  area  of  the  city;  as  is  usual 
on  Etruscan  sites.^  In  the  volcanic  district  such  sewers 
are  cut  through  the  tufo  cUfis  on  which  the  walls  rest ; 
but^  here,  as  in  other  cities  of  Northern  Etruria,  there 
being  no  clifis,  and  the  fortifications  rising  from  the  slope 
and  forming  a  revStement  to  the  higher  level  of  the  city, 
they  are  made  in  the  waU  itself.  So  also  at  Volterra. 
Of  the  same  character  may  be  the  apertures  in  the  walls 
of  the  so-called  Pelasgic  towns  of  Latium — Norba,  Segni, 
and  Alatri ;  but  these  of  Fsesulse  are  much  inferior  in 
size.^     The  smaller  of  them  has  a  doccia,  or  sill,  serving  as 


^  This  ribbed  payement,  or  cordcnaUif 
as  the  ItaluuiB  call  it,  is  said  to  be  fre- 
quently met  with  in  Cyclopean  cities,  in 
the  gateways,  or  on  the  roads.  Orioli, 
ap.  Inghir.  Mon.  Etrosc.  IV.  p.  159.  It 
is  found  at  Pozzuoli,  on  the  ascent  to 
the  Street  of  Tombs.  I  have  observed 
it  also  in  the  ancient  roads  of  Syracuse, 
but  there  it  is  the  rock  itself  which  is  so 
furrowed.  Blocks  of  such  pavement 
exist  on  the  ascent  to  the  Acropolis 
of  Athens  ;  and,  I  believe,  at  Messene, 


also.  My  friend,  Mr.  Edward  Falkener, 
tells  me  that  he  has  remarked  similar 
pavement  at  Eleusa  or  Sebaste  in  Cilicia, 
at  Labranda  in  Caria,  and  at  Termessus 
in  Pamphylia. 

^  The  smaller  one  is  about  four  feet 
from  the  ground,  twenty  inches  high, 
and  fifteen  wide.  The  other  is  about 
eight  feet  above  ground,  four  or  five  feet 
high,  but  scarcely  one  in  breadth. 

'  The  openings  in  the  walls  of  these 
three  Latin  towns  are  lai^e  enough  for 
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a  spout  to  carry  the  fluid  clear  of  the  wall.  The  other 
runs  in  a  great  way  in  a  straight  Une,  but  being  too  small 
to  admit  a  man,  it  has  never  been  fathomed.  A  Uttle 
child  was  once  sent  in,  who  crawled  for  a  considerable 
distance  without  finding  the  end,  till  his  courage  failed 
him,  and  he  returned  to  the  light  of  day.^  But  the  most 
singular  feature  of  this  sewer  is,  that  on  the  waU  beneath  it 
is  scratched  a  figure,  the  usual  symbol  among  the  ancients 
of  reproductive  power.  It  is  here  so  slightly  marked,  as 
easily  to  escape  the  eye ;  it  may  possibly  have  been  done  by 
some  wanton  hand  in  more  recent  times^  but  analogy  is  in 
favour  of  its  antiquity.  That  such  representations  were 
placed  by  the  ancients  on  the  walls  of  their  cities,  there  is 
no  lack  of  proof  They  are  found  on  several  of  the  early 
cities  of  Italy  and  Greece,  on  masonry  polygonal  as  well  as 
regular.® 

The  reason  of  this  symbol  being  placed  in  such  positions 
is  not  easy  to  determine.     Cavaliere  Inghirami  thought  it 


a  man  to  eiiter,aDd  may  have  been  poe- 
terns.  It  may  be  doubted  if  they  were 
conduits  or  sewers,  though  that  at  Norba 
is  of  the  usual  size  of  Etruscan  sewers — 
about  seven  feet  high,  and  three  wide. 
The  larger  of  these  two  at  Fiesole  has 
also  been  thought  not  to  be  a  sewer 
(Ann.  Inst  1835,  p.  15)  ;  but  I  see  no 
reason  to  doubt  it. 

7  Ann.  Inst.  1835,  p.  16. 

"  The  best  known  of  these  sites  is 
Alatri,  where  the  symbol  tripled,  and  in 
relief,  is  sculptured  on  the  lintel  of  the 
above-mentioned  sewer,  postern,  or  pas- 
sage, which  opens  in  the  polygonal  walls 
of  the  citadeL  It  is  also  found  tripled 
on  the  polygonal  walls  at  Grottatorre, 
near  Correse  in  Sabina.  On  the  ancient 
walling  in  the  Terra  di  Cesi,  three  miles 
from  Temi,  the  same  symbol  in  relief 
occurs  in  a  similar  position  at  the  angle 


of  the  wall,  which  is  here  of  rectangular 
blocks  (Micali,  Ant.  Pop.  Ital.  III.  p.  7, 
tav.  XIII.)  ;  and  on  the  ancient  walls  of 
Todi,  on  the  Umbrian  bank  of  the  Tiber, 
of  similar  masonry,  it  is  found  in  promi- 
nent  relief,  near  the  church  of  S.  Fortu- 
nate. Ask  for  ^iipezzo  di  mannoJ'  It 
is  also  to  be  seen  on  a  block  at  an  angle 
of  the  walls  of  Oea,  in  the  island  of 
Thera,  in  the  iEgean  Sea,  with  the  in- 
scription  rot;  ^i\ou  annexed,  which  has 
been  considered  a  mere  euphemism  to 
assist  the  faacinum  in  averting  the 
effects  of  the  evil  eye.  The  same  tuV' 
picula  res,  as  Varro  (L.  L.  VII.  97)  calls 
it,  is  said  to  have  been  found  on  the 
doors  of  tombs  at  Palazzolo,  the  ancient 
Acre  in  Sicily,  and  at  Castel  d'Asso  in 
Etruria,  and  even  in  the  Catacombs  of 
Naples.  Ann.  Inst.  1829,  p.  65  ;  1841, 
p.  19. 
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might  be  to  intimate  the  strength  of  the  city,  or  else  to 
show  defiance  of  a  foe,^  in  accordance  with  the  ancient 
gesture  of  contempt  and  defiance,  still  in  use  among  the 
southern  nations  of  Europe  ;  but  it  seems  more  probably 
to  have  had  the  same  meaning  in  this  as  in  other  cases, 
where  it  was  used  as  a  fascinum  or  charm  against  the 
effects  of  the  evil  eye.^ 

Follow  the  line  of  walls  some  himdred  yards  to  the 
east — ^you  come  to  an  arch  standing  ten  or  twelve  feet 
in  advance  of  them.  Here  you  have  a  structiu*e  of 
different  character,  and  apparently  of  later  date ;  for  the 
masonry  is  much  less  massive  than  in  the  city  walls.  You 
will  perceive  that  it  foimed  part  of  an  open  gateway,  or 
projecting  tower,  for  there  are  traces  of  a  second  arch 
which  joined  this  at  right  angles,  uniting  it  to  the  wall.  It 
is  probably  a  Roman  addition.^ 

Beyond  this  you  can  trace  the  walls  in  fragments,  mixed 
with  the  small  work  of  modern  repairs,  in  a  straight  line 


•  Gnida  di  Fieeole,  p.  53. 

>  The  ooearrence  of  this  Bymbol  on 
the  walls  of  Pelasgic  cities  may  be  ex- 
plained by  the  worship  that  aneient 
people  paid  to  the  phallic  Hermes.  It 
was  they  who  introduced  it  into  Athens, 
and  the  rest  of  Greece,  and  also  into 
Samothrace  (Herod.  11.  51,  confirmed 
by  the  coins  of  Lenmos  and  Imbros, 
says  Mtiller,  Etmsk.  einl.  2,  8) ;  and 
probably  also  with  the  mysterious  rites 
of  the  Cabiri,  into  Etruria  and  other 
parts  of  Italy.  Yet  the  worship  of  this 
symbol  was  by  no  means  confined  to  the 
classic  nations  of  antiqaity.  It  seems  to 
have  prevailed  also  among  the  nations 
of  the  far  East ;  and  recent  researches 
lead  OS  to  conclude  that  it  held  eyen 
among  the  early  people  of  the  New 
World.  Stephens'  Yucatan,  I.  pp.  181, 
434.    Not  to  dwell  on  this  subject,  I 


may  remark  that  as  the  ancients  were 
wont  to  place  these  satyrica  tigna  in 
their  gardens  and  houses,  to  avert  the 
effects  of  the  envious  eye  (Plin.  XIX. 
19,  1),  so  they  may  well  have  been 
placed  on  the  walls  of  a  city  to  protect 
its  inhabitants.  The  philosophical  idea 
which  they  symbolise  will  also  account 
for  their  use  as  sepulchral  emblems ; 
some  remarkable  instances  of  which  are 
to  be  seen  at  Chiusi. 

*  The  arch  is  10  feet  high,  nearly  as 
much  in  span,  and  about  3  feet  in  depth. 
The  ancient  waU  to  which  it  was  at- 
tached is  in  this  part  destroyed,  and  its 
place  supplied  by  modem  masonry. 
This  double  gateway  resembles  those  of 
Yolterra  and  Coea,  except  that  it  is 
here  without  the  line  of  walls.  Inghirami 
suggests  that  a  tower  may  have  been 
raised  over  it. 
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along  the  brow  of  the  hill,  till  in  the  Borgo  Unto,  a 
suburb  on  the  east  of  the  ancient  city,  you  find  them  turn 
at  right  angles  and  tend  southward.  On  your  way  up  the 
hill  from  the  Borgo  Unto  to  S.  Polinari,  you  cross  some 
basaltic  pavement,  and  just  beyond  it,  in  a  portion  of 
the  wall  where  very  massive  blocks  are  laid  on  very 
shallow  ones,  you  may  observe  the  site  of  a  gate  now 
blocked  up,  but  indicated  by  the  pavement  leading  up  to 
it.  Beyond  this  is  a  long  line  of  the  ancient  masonry, 
more  irregular  and  less  massive,  tending  westward,  and 
terminating  at  some  quarries  ;  then  after  a  wide  gap  you 
meet  the  wall  again,  and  trace  it  down  the  steep  to  the 
modem  road  where  you  first  descried  it.^  Westward  of 
this  there  are  said  to  be  some  fragments  below  the  height 
of  San  Francesco,  but  I  never  could  find  them,  though 
I  have  traced  them  up  the  same  hill  on  the  opposite  or 
northern  side.  Few  will  think  themselves  repaid  for  their 
fatigue  in  tracing  out  the  entire  line  of  walk,  over  the 
broken  ground,  and  through  the  vineyards  and  olive-groves 
on  the  slopes ;  unless  the  visitor  wish  to  verify  for  himself 
the  extent  and  outline  of  the  city,  he  may  well  rest  content 
with  seeing  that  part  of  the  wall  first  described,  which  is 
by  far  the  finest  and  best  preserved  portion  of  the  whole. 

The  extent  of  the  walls  in  their  original  state  was  not 
great — ^less  than  two  miles  in  circuit.*   Faesulaa  was,  there- 


'  There  are  said  on  thfs  side  of  tiie 
city  to  be  traces  of  a  gate,  which,  from 
one  of  the  lintels  still  standing,  must 
have  been  of  Egyptian  form,  narrowing 
upwards,  like  the  doorways  of  the 
Etruscan  tombs.  Ann.  Instit.  1835, 
p.  14. 

*  So  says  Micali  (Ant  Pop.  Ital.  II. 
p.  209),  who  classes  it  with  Rusellw, 
Popnlonia  and  Cosa;  but  the  plans  of 
the  said  cities  which  he  attaches  to  his 


work,  give  widely  different  measure- 
ments, Feesulae  being  much  superior  in 
size  to  the  last  two,  but  smaller  than 
the  first.  In  lact  his  plan  represents  it 
as  about  8800  feet  in  circumference,  or 
just  1}  English  mile.  Niebuhr  (I.  p. 
121,  Eng.  trans.)  was  therefore  misin- 
formed when  he  said  that  the  walls, 
theatre,  and  other  ruins  of  Fesulie  dis- 
play a  greatness  not  inferior  to  that  of 
any  other  Etruscan  city.    He  inclines 
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fore,  mucli  inferior  in  size  to  certain  other  Etruscan  cities — 
Veii,  VolaterrsB,  Agylla,  Tarquinii,  for  instance.  The  highest 
crest  of  the  hill  to  the  north-west,  where  the  Franciscan 
convent  now  stands,  was  originally  the  Arx ;  for  here  have 
been  found,  at  various  times,  traces  of  a  triple  concentric 
wall,  engirdling  the  height,  all  within  the  outer  line  of  the 
ancient  fortifications.*  Nothing  of  the  triple  wall  is  now 
to  be  seen.  In  the  Church  of  S.  Alessandro,  on  the  same 
height,  are  some  columns  of  dpoUinOy  which  probably 
belonged  to  a  Roman  temple  on  this  spot.^ 

Though  Httle  of  antiquity  is  to  be  seen  on  this  height, 
the  visitor  should  not  fail  to  ascend  it  for  the  sake  of 
its  all-glorious  view.  No  scene  in  Italy  is  better  known, 
or  has  been   more   often  described,   than    that    "firom 


on  this  account  to  rank  it  among  the 
Twelve.  And  so  also  MUller,  Etnisk. 
II.  1,  2.  But  on  this  soore^  there  are 
other  towns  in  Etruria  which  might 
compete  with  it  for  that  honour. 

The  early  writers  on  the  antiquities 
of  Italy— Raffael  Maffei^  Biondi,  Alberti, 
for  instance — also  took  Feesuls  for  one 
of  the  Twelve  ;  even  Dempster  (Etrur. 
Reg.  II.  pp.  41,  73)  held  this  opinion. 
She  was  probably  dependent  on  Vo]»- 
terro  or  Arretinm. 

Miiller  (I.  3,  3)  cites  Feesulee  as  an 
instance  of  the  quadrangular  form, 
which  was  usually  given  to  Etruscan 
cities,  and  thence  copied  in  the  original 
city  of  Romulus — Hotna  quadrata—tk 
custom  built  on  religious  usages.  Dion. 
Hal.  I.  p.  75.  Plutarch,  Romul.  10. 
Festus,  V,  Quadrata.  Solinus,  Polyh. 
cap.  II.  ef.  Varro,  ling.  Lat.  V.  143. 
Miiller,  m.  6,  7. 

s  Inghirami,  Guida  di  Fiesole,  p.  38. 
It  is  said,  that  at  each  angle  of  the  outer 
square  circuit,  renuins  of  a  tower  were 
discovered,  besides  two  larger  ones  in 
the  central  inclosure ;  and  the  numerous 


openings  in  these  concentric  walls  gave 
a  fiEunt  idea  of  a  labyrinth. 

This  inner  line  of  wall  is  not  of 
frequent  occurrence  in  Etruscan  towns ; 
more  common,  however,  in  the  northern 
than  southern  district.  The  same  may 
be  said  of  double  heights,  or  arces,  within 
the  city-walls,  of  which  Fsesulss  pre- 
sents a  specimen.  The  only  instances 
I  remember  in  southern  Etruria  are  at 
FidensB  and  perhaps  at  Tarquinii  ;  but 
this  is  explained  by  the  level  character 
of  that  volcanic  region. 

^  On  this  height  was  discovered  in 
1814  the  only  instance  known  of  the 
favUste  attached  to  temples  (sae  tiio 
Chiipliui  iWA  Rums)  ;  but  alter  a  few 
months  they  were  redosed,  and  are  no 
longer  to  be  seen.  Inghir.  loc.  cit.  p. 
40.  Mailer  ^Etrusk.  IV.  2.  5)  who 
cites  Del  Rosso  (Giom.  Arcad.  III.  p. 
113)  describes  them  as  ''round  cham- 
bers lined  with  masonry  and  contract- 
ing upwards  " — t.e.,  like  the  tholi  of  the 
Greeks,  the  Treasuries  of  Atreus  and 
Mmyas,  and  the  lower  prison  of  the 
Tullianum  at  Rome. 
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the  top  of  Fesole."  Poets,  painters,  philosophers,  his- 
torians, and  tourists,  have  all  kindled  with  its  inspiration. 
And  in  truth, 

"  Dull  would  he  be  of  soul  who  could  pass  by 
A  sight  so  touching  in  its  majesty."  l^  t.  x-   >  j 

Description,  then,  would  here  be  needless.  Yet  I  may 
remark,  that  with  all  its  vastness  and  diversity,  the  scene 
has  a  simple  character.  All  the  luxuriant  pomp  of  the 
Amo-vale,  and  the  grandeur  of  the  inclosing  mountains, 
are  but  the  framework,  the  setting-off  of  the  picture,  which 
is  Florbncb,  fidr  Florence — 

"  The  brightest  star  of  star-bright  Italy ! " 

hence  beheld  in  all  her  brilUancy  and  beauty. 

Within  the  walls  of  Fiesole,  there  are  few  remains 
of  antiquity.  The  principal  is  the  Theatre,  discovered 
and  excavated  in  1809  by  a  Prussian  noble,  Baron 
Schellersheim.  It  Kes  in  a  vineyard  below  the  Cathedral, 
to  the  east.  When  first  disinterred,  it  was  foimd  to  have 
six  gates  or  entrances  in  the  outer  circuit  of  wall,  with 
twenty  tiers  of  seats,  and  five  flights  of  steps ;  but  little  of 
this  is  now  to  be  seen,  for  it  was  soon  re-covered  with 
earth,  that  the  pulse-consuming  canons  of  the  Cathedral 
might  not  be  put  on  short  commons  of  beans  or  artichokes. 
All  that  is  now  visible  is  a  portion  of  the  outer  circuit  ot 
wall,  of  small  stone-work — a  few  of  the  seats,  of  massive 
blocks,  quarried,  like  those  of  the  city-walls,  firom  the  hill 
itself — ^and  a  flight  of  steps  leading  down  to  five  vaults  of 
opus  incertum  and  stone  brick-work,  called  by  the  Fiesolani, 
Le  Buche  delle  Fate,  or  "  Dens  of  the  Fairies  ; "  but  verily 
the  fairies  of  Italy  must  be  a  gloomy  race,  whom 

juvat  ire  sub  umbra 


Desertosque  videre  locos, 
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if  they  take  up  with  such  haunts ;  no  way  akin  to  the 
frolicsome,  mischief-loving  sprites,  "the  moonshine  revellers'' 
of  merry  England— 

"  Oh  these  be  Fancy's  revellers  by  night ! 

These  be  the  pretty  genii  of  the  flowers — 
Daintily  fed  with  honey  and  pure  dew — 
Midsummer's  phantoms  in  her  dreaming  hours !" 

Such  dark,  dank,  dripping,  dismal  ''  dens"  as  these  would 
freeze  the  heart  of  a  Mab  or  a  Titania. 

This  Theatre  was  long  thought  to  be  of  Etruscan  origin ; 
but  more  extensive  research  into  what  may  be  called  the 
comparative  anatomy  of  antiquities,  has  determined  it  to 
be  Roman.  ^ 

Near  the  Theatre  is  a  haJf-buried  arch,  similar  to  that 
outside  the  walls,  but  of  smaller  span.  It  leads  into  a 
vault  of  opus  incertum;  and  a  Uttle  above  is  a  second 
similar  vault.  Near  the  Theatre  also  are  a  few  large 
rectangular  stones  beneath  the  sur&ce,  which  have  received 


y-'  '* . 


7  Niebvfar,  howerer,  has  thrown  the 
weight  of  his  great  name  into  the  oppo- 
site scale,  and  has  said,  '^  That  this 
theatre  was  bmlt  before  the  time  of 
Sylla  is  indubitable ;  its  size  and  mag- 
niiioence  are  far  beyond  the  scale  of  a 
Roman  military  colony  ;  and  how  could 
such  a  colony  have  wished  for  anything 
but  an  amphitheatre  1  *'  (I.  p.  135, 
Eng.  trana)  It  may  be  remarked  that 
FflBsolse  must  have  fallen  under  Roman 
domination  with  the  rest  of  Etruria  two 
oentories  before  Sylla's  time  ;  and  that 
other  towns  of  Etruria  which  receiyed 
military  colonies,  such  as  Veii,  Falerii, 
and  Luna,  had  theatres,  as  we  learn  firom 
local  remains  or  from  inscriptions,  even 
where,  as  in  the  first  two  cases,  we  can 
find  no  vestiges  or  record  of  amphi- 
theatres. Niebuhr  elsewhere  (III.  p. 
31 1)  asserts  that  ^the  theatre  of  FsesuUe 


is  in  the  grandest  Etruscan  style." 
MUller  also  thinks  it  was  **  probably  of 
old  Etruscan  construction"  (II. p.  241). 
Inferior  men,  it  may  be,  but  better  anti- 
quaries, have  decided,  however,  to  the 
contrary.  Indeed  these  great  men  lose 
much  of  their  authority  when  they  treat 
of  matters  within  the  province  rather  of 
the  practical  antiquary  than  of  the  his- 
torian. Their  want  of  personal  ac- 
quaintance with  localities  and  monu- 
ments, or  of  opportunities  of  extensive 
comparison  of  styles  of  construction  and 
of  art,  leads  them  at  times  into  mis- 
statements of  fiusts,  or  to  erroneous 
opinions,  which,  under  more  &TourBble 
circumstances,  they  would  never  have 
uttered,  or  with  the  candour  of  great 
minds,  they  would  have  been  most  ready 
to  renounce. 
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the  name  of  "  the  Etruscan  Palace ; "  but  to  the  Ciceroni 
on  these  sites  no  more  credit  should  be  given  than  to  the 
"drab-coloured  men  of  Pennsylvania."  In  the  garden 
above  the  house,  attached  to  the  ground  in  which  the 
Theatre  lies,  are  some  fragments  of  masonry,  running  at 
right  angles  with  the  city-walls  below,  and  probably  of  the 
same  origin  ;  and  hard  by  is  an  underground  vault  Uned 
with  small  masonry,  and  covered  with  horizontal  flags. 

In  the  Borgo  Unto  is  a  curious  fountain,  called  "  Fonte 
Sotterra."  You  enter  a  Gothic  archway,  and  descend  a 
vaulted  passage  by  a  long  flight  of  steps  to  a  cave  cut  in 
the  rock,  bearing  marks  of  the  chisel  on  its  walls.  Here 
I  was  stopped  by  the  water;  but  when  this  is  at  a 
lower  level,  you  reach  a  long  shapeless  gallery,  hewn 
in  the  rock,  and  ending  in  a  little  reservoir,  similarly 
hollowed,  but  for  what  purpose  is  hard  to  say.®  Inghirami, 
indeed,  imagined  it  might  have  been  formed  to  catch  the 
waters  which,  percolating  through  the  ground,  descended 
"  in  an  eternal  shower  of  gentle  rain"  into  the  reservoir.® 
But  who  ever  heard  of  such  a  fountain  ?  and  cui  bono, 
when  there  is  manifestly  a  spring  on  the  spot  ?  The  water 
is  extremely  pure,  supplying  the  whole  neighbourhood,  and 
evidently  wells  up  from  below,  as  its  height  varies  at 
diflferent  times,  Kttle  affected  by  rain  or  drought.  I  have 
found  it  even  higher  in  summer  than  in  winter,  after  the 
melting  of  snow  and  the  fall  of  heavy  rains.  It  very  rarely 
happens  that  it  sinks  low  enough  to  permit  a  descent  to 
the  bottom   of  the  passage.      Such  an  event,  however, 

*  Yon  first  reach,  says  Inghirami,  a  mount.    Its  length  is  150  French  feet, 

large  hollow  like  a  quarry,  the  floor  of  if  the  plans  given  of  it  be  correct,  and 

which  slopes  in  two  ways  towards  an-  its  entire  inclination  from  the  threshold 

other  entrance,  in  which  commences  a  of  the  entrance  to  the  bottom  of  the 

gallery  of  great  length,  but  not  regular  steep  passage  is  about  50  feet 

throughout,  and  sinking  from  north  to  '  Guida  di  Fiesole,  p.  b%, 
south,  following  the  upper  slope  of  the 
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occurred  in  the  autumn  of  that  unusually  hot  year, 
1 825,  and  haa  been  thought  worthy  of  record  on  a  tablet 
at  the  entrance.^ 

Inghirami  regards  this  Fonte  as  an  Etruscan  work ;  but 
I  could  perceive  nothing  which  marks  such  an  origin.^ 

Only  ten  or  twelve  paces  from  this  Fonte,  a  remarkable 
cistern  or  reservoir  was  discovered  in  1832.  Its  walls, 
except  on  one  side  where  a  flight  of  steps  led  down  into  it,* 
were  built  up  with  masonry,  in  large  rectangular,  rusticated 
blocks.*  It  was  roofed  in  by  the  convergence  of  several 
horizontal  layers  of  thin  stones,  and  the  imposition  of 
larger  slabs  in  the  centre,^  on  the  same  principle  as  the 
celebrated  Regulini-Galassi  tomb  at  Cervetri.  It  was 
remarkable,  that  though  undoubtedly  a  reservoir  or 
fountain — ^for  it  was  discovered  by  tracing  an  ancient 
water-channel  which  led  from  it — ^there  were  no  traces  of 
cement  in  the  masonry.  This  fact,  and  the  very  ancient 
style  of  its  vaulting,  indicate  an  Etruscan  origin ;  which  is 
confirmed  by  the  discovery  of  sundry  amphorcB  of  that 
character,  and  fragments  of  water-pots  buried  in  the  mud 
which  covered  the  bottom.  This  reservoir  was,  unfor- 
tunately, reclosed  the  year  after  it  was  opened.®    It  seems 


1  «  Mbmobial. — Of  this  vast  cistern, 
hollowed  in  the  Bolid  rock,  and  sloping 
down  from  the  entrance  a  distance  of 
75  hraccia  (144  feet  English),  Luigi  di 
Ginliano  Buggieri  was  the  first,  to  his 
astomshment,  to  discover  the  bottom 
dry,  the  16th  October,  1825 ;  and  in 
memonal  thereof  he  has  set  np  this 
stone.    Pay  respect  to  the  water." 

'  The  walls  at  the  entrance  of  the 
passage  are  of  small  stones  uncemented, 
but  of  later  date ;  some  brge  blocks 
mixed  with  them  may  be  of  Etruscan 
hewing.  The  hollowing  in  the  tiving 
rock  is  certainly  an  Etruscan,  rather 
than  a  Roman  feature. 

YOL.  II. 


'  The  steps  had  subsequently  been 
rendered  ueeless  by  a  huge  sUb  being 
laid  acroaB  the  opening  to  them. 

^  Inghirami  mentions  haying  seen 
other  remains  of  similar  msticated  work 
among  the  ruins  of  Fiesole.  Ann.  Instit. 
1835,  p.  9. 

*  A  similar  vaulting  was  found  in  an 
Etruscan  crypt  at  Castellina  del  Chianti. 
Ann.  Inst.  loc.  cit. 

'  Full  particulars  of  this  reservoir 
have  been  given  by  Cav.  Inghirami  and 
Professor  Pasqui,  in  the  Annals  of  the 
Institute,  1835,  pp.  8^18;  whence  the 
above  account  is  taken. 
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to  me  highly  probable  that  this  was  the  original  fountain 
on  this  spot,  and  that  when  it  no  longer  answered  its  pur- 
pose, either  by  falling  out  of  repair,  or  by  ceasing  to 
supply  the  wants  of  the  population,  it  was  covered  up  as  it 
was  found,  and  the  Fonte  Sotterra  dug  in  its  stead.  The 
much  greater  depth  of  the  latter  favours  this  opinion. 

No  tombs  remain  visible  on  this  site,  though  a  few,  I 
beheve,  have  been  opened  by  Signer  Fran9ois7  The  hard- 
ness of  the  rock  of  which  the  hill  is  composed  forbade  exca- 
vating sepulchres  in  the  slopes  around  the  town  ;  the  only 
sort  of  tomb  which  would  have  been  formed  on  such  a  site 
is  that  built  up  with  masonry,  and  piled  over  with  earth, 
like  the  Tanella  di  Pitagora  at  Cortona,  or  the  Grotta 
Sergardi  at  Camuscia.  If  such  there  were  they  are  no  longer 
visible.  Nothing  Hke  a  tumulus  could  I  perceive  around 
Fiesole.  Yet  there  are  spots  in  the  neighbourhood  which 
one  experienced  in  such  matters  has  little  hesitation  in 
pronouncing  to  be  the  site  of  the  ancient  cemetery.  All 
this  district,  however,  is  too  rich  in  agricultural  produce 
to  admit  of  excavations  being  made. 

Relics  of  ancient  Faesulae  have  at  various  times  been 
brought  to  Kght,  within  or  around  the  walls  of  the  city. 
One  of  the  most  striking  is  the  bas  relief  of  a  warrior  in 
the  Palazzo  Buonarroti,  Florence,  mentioned  in  the  last 
chapter,  whose  Etruscan  inscription  and  archaic  character 
testify  to  the  high  antiquity  of  Fsesulae. 

In  1829,  a  singular  discovery  was  made  here  of  more 
than  one  thousand  coins  of  Roman  consuls  and  famihes ;  ® 
but  none  of  Etruscan  character.^ 


7IiighiTum  (Mon.  Etrus.  I.  p.  14)  Bull.  Iiust.  1829,  p.  211  ;  1830,  p.  205. 

speaks  of  cinerary  urns  found  at  Fiesole,  There  were   70  lbs.  weight  of  diver 

which  had  not  human  figures  recumbent  denarii — Inghirami    says  100   lbs. — all 

on  the  lids  as  usuaL  coined  prior  to  the  defeat  of  Catiline,  63 

^  An  account  of  them  was  published  years  b.c.    Guida  di  Fiesole,  p.  17. 
by  Caval.  Zannoni  in  1830.    See  also         '  Etruscan  coins  of  Fsesuls,  though 
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Fiesole,  though  known  to  have  been  an  Etruscan  city, 
from  its  extant  remains  and  the  monuments  at  various  times 
found  on  the  spot,  is  not  mentioned  as  such  in  history. 
This  must  have  been  owing  to  its  remoteness  from  Rome, 
which  preserved  it  from  immediate  contact  with  that 
power,  probably  till  the  final  subjugation  of  Etruria,  when 
it  is  most  likely  that  Fiesole,  with  the  other  few  towns  in 
the  northern  district,  finding  the  great  cities  of  the  Con- 
federation had  yielded  to  the  conqueror,  was  induced  to 
submit  without  a  struggle.*^ 


not  yet,  I  belieye,  found  on  the  spot,  are 
not  unknown.  Specunens  which  were 
found  at  Caere  and  Vuld  are  preflerved 
in  the  BritiBh  Mn8enm,in  the  Kircherian 
Museum,  and  the  Campana  collection  at 
Rome.  They  axe  silver,  having  on  the 
obverse  the  figure  of  a  winged  Gorgon, 
in  a  long  tunic,  with  her  tongue  lolling 
out,  holding  a  serpent  in  each  hand,  and 
in  the  act  of  running, — on  the  reverse, 
something,  which  may  be  part  of  a 
wheel,  and  the  inscription  ^  phesu,**  in 
Etruscan  charactera.  The  Due  de 
Luynes  ascribes  these  coins  to  FcesulsB  ; 
so  also  Capranesi,  Ann.  Inst.  1840, 
pp.  203-7,  tav.  d'agg.  P.  n.  1.  But 
Cavedoni,  of  Modena,  conaders  the  in- 
scription to  have  reference  not  to  the 
place  of  coinage,  but  to  the  Fury  or  Fate 
on  the  obverse,  and  explains  it  as  ATo-o, 
or  Fate,  here  written  with  a  digamma 
prefixed.  Bull.  Inst  1842,  p.  156.  Alaoiy 
we  are  told  by  Hesychius,  were  **  gods 
among  the  Etruscans  f  *  and  <'  .£sar," 
we  know  to  be  the  Etruscan  word  for 
«god."  Dio  Cass.  LVI.  29  ;  Sueton. 
Aug.  97.  It  has  been  suggested  that 
.^sar  may  be  but  the  Greek  word 
adopted,  and  with  an  Etruscan  termina- 
tion. Lanzi  considers  the  name  Faesulee 
— ^written  ^aiaovXcu  by  the  Greeks — to 
be  derived  from  ATtroi,  with  the  addition 
of  the  digamma  (II.  p.  444).    But  why 


refer  to  Hellenic  sources  for  Etruscan 
etymologies — a  system  which,  even  in 
Lanzi's  hands,  has  proved  so  unsuccess- 
ful and  unsatisfactory  t  It  is  more 
probable  that  the  Etruscan  form,  with 
which  we  are  not  acquainted,  was  a 
compound  with  the  initial  <<Vel,"  so 
often  occuzring  in  Etruscan  pr6per 
names.  The  gold  coin,  with  the  Etrus- 
can legend  ^  Velsu,'*  which  Sestini 
assigned  to  Felsina  (Bologna),  but 
Miiller  referred  to  Volsinii  (see  Vol. 
I.  p.  503) — may  it  not  be  proper  to 
Foesulie  t  Millingen,  however,  consi- 
dered it  of  a  barbarous  people,  or  a 
counterfeit.    Num.  Anc.  Ital.  p.  171. 

^0  The  name  is  found  in  Florus  (I.  U), 
but  it  is  manifest  from  tiie  connexion 
that  FsBSuln  is  not  the  true  reading;  for 
the  historian  is  relating  in  his  most  terse 
and  spirited  manner,  the  arduous  con- 
test Rome  maintained  in  the  first  years 
of  the  Republic  with  the  Latin  dties 
around  her.  "Ck>ra  (quis  credat?)  et 
Algidum  terrori  fuerunt ;  Satricum 
atque  Comiculum  provincise.  De  Veru- 
lis  et  Bovillis  pudet ;  sed  triumphavimus. 
&c"  "  Cora  (who  would  believe  it !)  and 
Algidum  were  a  terror  to  us ;  Satricum 
and  Comiculum  were  like  remote  pro- 
vinces. Of  Verulffi  and  Bovill»  I  am 
ashamed  to  speak — yet  did  we  triumph. 
Tibur,    now    a    suburban    abode,    and 
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The  first  record  we  find  of  it  is  in  the  year  529,  when 
the  Gauls,  making  a  descent  on  the  Roman  territory,  past 
near  Paesulae,  and  defeated  the  Romans  who  went  out 
against  them.*  A  few  years  after  this,  when  Annibal, 
after  his  victory  on  the  Trebia,  entered  Etruria,  it  was 
by  the  unusual  route  of  Fsesulae.^  The  city  also  is  repre- 
sented by  one  of  the  poets  as  taking  part  in  this  Second 
Punic  War,  and  as  being  renowned  for  its  skill  in  augury.* 
No  farther  record  is  found  of  it  till  the  Social  War,  about 
ninety  years  B.C.,  when  Faesulae  is  mentioned  among  the 
cities  which  suffered  most  severely  from  the  terrible  ven- 
geance of  Rome,  being  laid  waste  with  fire  and  sword.* 
And  again,  but  a  few  years  later,  it  had  to  endure  the 
vengeance  of  Sylla,  when  to  pimish  the  city  for  having 
espoused  the  side  of  his  rival,  he  sent  to  it  a  miUtary  colony, 


Pneneste,  a  delightful  sammer  retreat, 
were  not  assailed  till  tows  had  been 
offered  in  the  Capitol.  Then  Fsesulse 
was  what  Came  has  been  of  late — the 
grove  of  Aricia  was  as  dreaded  as  the 
Hercynian  forest — FregellsB  was  then  our 
Gesoriacum,  the  Tiber  our  Euphrates." 
A  glance  at  the  passage  shows  that 
'<  Fssulee"  is  here  out  of  place.  A  cify 
so  remote  from  Rome,  and  of  Etruscan 
origin,  could  not  have  been  referred  to 
among  the  neighbouring  Latin  cities. 
The  true  reading  must  either  be  Fidenao, 
which,  though  Etruscan,  was  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Tiber,  or  more  probably 
iGsula,  a  town  near  Tibur.  Herat  Od. 
III.  29,  6. 

>  Polyb.  II.  25.  Mannert  (Geog. 
p.  396),  however,  thinks  that  it  cannot 
be  the  city  near  Florence  to  which 
Polybius  alludes,  but  some  other  town 
of  the  same  name,  which  he  would  place 
to  the  west  of  Chiusi,  and  south  of  the 
Ombronc.  Cluver  (II.  p.  509)  does  not 
think  this  the  earliest  mention  made  of 


Faesulse,  for  he  considers  the  Castula, 
said  by  Diodorus  (XX.  p.  773)  to  have 
been  taken  from  the  Etruscans  in  the 
year  444,  to  be  a  mere  corruption  of 
Fsseulse. 
2  Polyb.  III.  82;  cf.  Liv.  XXII.  3. 
s  Sil.  Ital.  VIII.  478— 

Affiiit  et  sacris  interpres  lulminis  alls, 

Faesula. 
A  goddess  named  Ancharia  was  wor- 
shipped here,  says  TertuUian  (Apolog. 
24  ;  ad  Nationes,  II.  8),  which  has  been 
confirmed  by  inscriptions.  Miiller,  II. 
p.  62,  who  cites  Reineaus,  CI.  II.  23,  and 
Gori,  Inscr.  II.  p.  77.  cf.  p.  88.  This 
fact  establishes  the  correct  reading  to  be 
« FsBsulanorum  Ancharia/^  and  not 
"  .^^sculanorum,"  as  some  copies  have 
it.  The  Etruscan  family-name  of 
^  Ancari/'  not  unfrequently  met  with  at 
Chiusi  and  Perugia,  and  also  found  at 
Montalcino  (see  page  1 40,  of  this  volume) 
has  doubtless  a  relation  to  the  name  of 
this  goddess.  See  MtiUer,  I.  p.  421. 
4  Flor.  III.  18. 
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and  divided  its  territory  among  his  officers.*  Still  later  it 
was  made  the  head-quarters  of  Catiline's  conspirators,  and 
actively  espoused  his  cause.^  We  leam  from  a  statement 
of  Pliny,  that  it  must  have  retained  the  right  of  Roman 
citizenship  in  the  reign  of  Augustus.^  It  was  besieged  and 
taken  by  the  troops  of  Behsarius,  a.d.  539.  At  what 
period  it  gave  birth  to  Florence,  which,  rather  than  the 
paltry  viUage  on  the  hill,  must  be  regarded  as  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  ancient  Fsesulse,  is  a  matter  of  dispute; 
some  thinking  it  as  early  as  the  time  of  Sylla,  and  that  his 
colonists  removed  from  the  steep  and  inconvenient  height 
to  the  fertile  plain  ;®  others  regarding  it  to  have  been  at  a 
later  date.  It  is  certain,  however,  that  Florence  existed 
as  a  colony  under  the  Romans.  The  principal  emigration 
from  Faesulae  to  Florence  seems  to  have  taken  place  in  the 
middle  ages. 

•  One  of  the  attractions  of  Fiesole  was,  till  of  late,  La 
Badia,  a  quaint  old  abbey  at  the  foot  of  the  hill,  long  the 
residence  of  the  Cavalier  Francesco  Inghirami,  the  patri- 
arch of  Etruscan  antiquaries,  whose  profound  learning  and 
untiring  research  had  won  him  an  European  renown. 
When  I  had  the  honour  of  making  his  acquaintance  he  was 
suffering  from  that  illness  from  which  he  never  recovered ; 
yet  his  mind  was  active  as  ever;  even  then  his  pen  was 
not  idle,  or  he  relaxed  it  only  to  exchange  it  for  the  pencil. 
He  was  not  only  the  author;  he  was  also  the  printer,  the 
publisher,  and  even  the  illustrator  of  his  own  works.  It 
may  not  be  generally  known,  that  he  drew  with  his  own 
hand  the  nmnerous  plates  of  all  the  voluminous  works  he 


*  aoero,  in  Catil.  II.  9  ;  III.  6;  pro  ?  Plin.  VII.  11.    Pliny  (III.  8)  and 

MurenA,  24.  Ptolemy  (Geog.  p.  72)  mention  Fcesulie 

^Sallnst  BelL  Cat.  24,  27,  30,  43.  among  the  inland  colonies  of  Etruria. 

Appian.  BeU.  Civ.  II.  8.     Cicero,  pro  «  Inghirami,  Guida  di  Fiesole,  p.  24. 
Mnrenft,  24. 
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has  given  to  the  world ;  and  to  insure  accuracy,  he  had 
recourse  to  a  most  tedious  process,  which  doubled  his 
labour.  In  de&ult  of  a  camera-obscura,  or  lucida,  he 
traced  every  object  on  an  upright  plane  of  glass,  set  be- 
tween it  and  his  eye,  and  then  retraced  his  drawing  on 
paper.  His  illustrations  have  thus  the  merit  of  accuracy, 
which  in  the  works  of  some  ItaHan  antiquaries  is  wanting, 
where  most  essential.  Inghirami  it  was  who,  with  Micali, 
was  instrumental  in  bringing  the  almost  obsolete  subject  of 
Etruscan  antiquities  before  the  world.  They  took  the  dusty 
topic  from  the  shelf,  where  since  the  days  of  Dempster, 
Gori,  Passeri,  and  Lanzi  it  had  lain ;  held  it  up  to  public 
view,  till  it  became  popular  in  Italy  and  in  other  lands,  and 
was  taken  into  &vour  by  princes  and  nobles.  Inghirami 
died  at  a  good  old  age.  Micali  was  cut  off  just  before 
him ;  and  our  own  coimtryman,  Millingen,  inferior  to  neither 
in  usefulness  or  merited  reputation,  followed  soon  after. 
Thus  goes  the  world,  as  the  proverb  says — 

II  mondo  ^  fiatto  a  scarpette— 
Chi  se  lo  cava,  chi  se  lo  mette. 


CHAPTER  XXXIX. 

SIENA.— /SSAr4. 

Noi  oe  traemo  aU  citk  de  Sena, 

La  quale  e  posta  eu  parte  forte  sana  ; 
De  ligiadria  e  bei  coetumi  plena, 

£  vaghe  donney  e  huomeni  oortesi, 
£  laer  dolci^,  lucida,  e  serena. — Ficcio  degli  Ubb&ti. 

Data  sunt  ipais  quoqne  fata  Bepnlcm. — Juvenal.  "^ 

Siena  can  urge  no  pretensions  to  be  considered  an 
Etruscan  city,  that  are  founded  either  on  historical  records, 
or  on  extant  remains.  By  ancient  writers  she  is  men- 
tioned only  as  a  Roman  colony,  and  as  there  is  no  mention 
of  her  before  the  time  of  Caesar,  and  as  she  is  styled 
Sena  Julia  by  the  Theodosian  Table,  the  probability  is 
that  a  colony  was  first  estabUshed  here  by  Julius  Caesar, 
or  by  the  second  Triumvirate.*  Nor  is  there  a  trace  of 
Etruscan  antiquity  visible  on  the  site,  though  there  are  a 
few  shapeless  caves  in  the  cUfiFs  around,  which  seem  to 
have  been  mistaken  for  tombs.^ 

Siena,  therefore,  would  not  have  been  mentioned  among 


*  See  Repetti,  V.  p.  295.  Sena  is 
mentioned  as  a  colony  by  Pliny  (III.  8)  ; 
Tadtua  (Hist.  IV.  46)  ;  and  Ptolemy 
(p.  72,  ed.  Bert).  Dempster  (II.  p. 
342)  ascribes  its  origin  to  the  Senonian 
Gauls,  but  vrithout  any  authority,  though 
not  confounding  this  city  as  others  have 
done  with  Sena  Gallica,  now  Sinigaglia 
on  ihe  Adriatic,  which  derived  its  name 


from  that  people — Senonum  de  nomine 
Sena—Sil  Ital.  VIII.  455  ;  XV.  552  ; 
Polyb.  II.  19  ;  cf.  Appian.  Bell  Civ. 
I.  88.  Abeken  (Mittelitalien,  p.  33) 
Uiinks  Sena  was  probably  of  Etruscan 
origin,  and  a  dependency  of  Volaterroe  ; 
but  I  see  no  valid  grounds  for  this 
opinion. 
3  Sepulchres  of  Etruria,  p.  508. 
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Etruscan  cities,  but  that  it  is  situated  in  a  district  which, 
at  various  periods,  has  yielded  treasures  of  that  antiquity ; 
and  from  its  position  in  the  heart  of  Tuscany,  and  on 
the  high  road  from  Florence  to  Rome,  it  might  be  made 
a  convenient  central  point  for  the  exploration  of  this 
region.'  It  has  two  comfortable  hotels — ^Le  Armi 
dlnghilterra  and  L^Aquila  Nera — all-important  in  a  city 
so  fiill  of  medieval  interest,  whose  glorious  Cathedral  alone 
'  might  tempt  the  traveller  to  a  lengthened  stay,  and 
whose  inhabitants,  in  spite  of  Dante's  vituperations,  are  all 
the  stranger  could  wish  to  make  his  sojourn  agreeable. 

Sixteen  miles  north  of  Siena,  on  the  road  to  Florence, 
is  Poggibonsi,  the  Podiimi  Bonitii  of  the  middle  ages. 
Between  this  and  Castellina,  a  town  about  seven  or  eight 
miles  to  the  east,  Etruscan  tombs  have  been  found.  Near 
the  site  of  a  ruined  city,  called  Salingolpe,  as  long  since  as 
1507,  a  sepulchre  was  opened,  which,  from  the  description 
given  by  an  eye-witness,  must  have  been  very  like  the 
celebrated  Regulini  tomb  at  Cervetri.  It  was  in  a  mound, 
and  was  vaulted  over  with  uncemented  masonry  of  large 
size,  the  courses  converging  till  they  met.  It  was  about 
forty  feet  in  length,  six  in  breadth,  and  ten  in  height.  It 
had  also  two  side-chambers,  so  as  to  form  in  its  plan  the 
figure  of  a  cross ;  and  one  of  these,  about  ten  feet  cube, 
was  a  very  "  magazine''  of  urns  and  vases,  fiill  of  ashes ; 
and  the  other  contained  more  valuable  relics,  "  the  adorn- 
ments of  a  queen " — to  wit,  a  mirror,  a  hair-bodkin,  and 
bracelets,  all  of  silver,  with  abundance  of  leaf  in  the  same 
metal— a  square  cinerary  urn,  with  a  golden  grasshopper 
in  the  middle,  and  another  in  each  of  the  comers — sundry 
precious  stones — boxes  of  rings  in  a  bronze  covered  vase 


>  SieDA  is  40  miles  from  Florence,      39  from  Arezzo,  39  from  Massa  llarit- 
1  a  from  Poggibonsi,  36  from  Volterra,      tima,  and  48  from  Groeseto. 
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6r  pot)  perhaps  one  of  the  rare  cafikets  in  that  metal — ^a 
female  bust  in  alabaster,  with  a  gold  wire  crossed  on  her 
bosom — and  many  cinerary  urns  of  stone  and  marble,  the 
finest  of  which  belonged  to  a  female.  The  long  passage 
in  this  sepulchre  was  quite  empty.* 

In  the  year  1723,  at  a  spot  called  La  Fattoria  di 
Lilliano,  about  half  way  between  Poggibonsi  and  Castellina, 
some  Etruscan  urns  were  brought  to  light,  but  they  were 
not  of  remarkable  character.^ 

Still  nearer  Siena,  on  the  road  to  Colle,  and  hard  by  the 
Abbadia  all'  Isola,  a  most  remarkable  tomb  was  discovered 
in  the  year  1698.  It  contained  an  abundance  of  human 
bones ;  but  whether  loose  or  in  sarcophagi  does  not  appear 
firom  the  record  we  have  of  it.  It  seems  to  have  been  a 
deep  square  pit  or  shaft,  with  an  entrance  cut  obliquely 
down  to  its  floor.  But  the  most  extraordinary  thing  about 
it  was,  that  on  three  of  its  walls  were  inscriptions  in  large 
characters,  painted  on  the  rock,  not  horizontally,  as  usual, 
but  in  long  lines  firom  the  top  to  the  bottom  of  the  chamber. 
Yet  more  strange— two  of  these  inscriptions  had  no 
reference  to  the  dead,  but  were  an  alphabet  and  a  speUing- 
book! — ^like  the  curious  pot  foimd  at  Cervetri,  and  now 
in  the  Gregorian  Museum^ — ^nor  were  they  Etruscan,  as 
would  be  expected  fi-om  the  locality,  but  pronounced  by 
the  learned  to  be  early  Greek  or  Pelasgic!^  Here  is  a 
fac-simile  of  a  copy  of  the  alphabet  made  at  the  time  the 


*  Santi  Mannoochini  quoted  by  Buon- 
airoti,  p.  96,  Ezplic.  ad  Dempster,  torn. 
II.  Gori  (Mas.  Etr.  Claes  II.  tab.  III.) 
gives  a  plan  of  the  tomb  which  differs  a 
little  from  the  deBcription  given  aboye. 
He  says  that  the  urns  show  it  to  be  of 
the  Meminian  or  Memmian  family — 
in  Etruscan — ^Memna." 

*  Buonarroti,  p.  41,  ap.  Dempst. 

*  Ut  wproy  page  53 — 5. 


7  So  says  Lepeius  (Ann.  Inst  1836, 
p.  195,  et  8eq.)  Laosd  (U.  p.  513) 
called  it  a  mixture  of  Etruscan  and 
Latin.  Lepsius  seems  to  speak  of  this 
tomb  as  if  it  were  still  in  existence,  but 
it  is  now  mere  matter  of  history.  It 
was  redoeed  and  its  site  forgotten  even 
in  Maffei's  day,  more  than  a  century 
since. 
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tomb  waj3  opened.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  alphabet  is 
unfinished ;  the  letters  after  the  omicron  having  faded 

from  the  wall  before  the  tomb  was  discovered.  The  next 
line  bore  the  interesting  intelligence  "may  miy  mcy  mu, 
nay  nOy'  in  letters  which  ran  from  right  to  left.® 

Why  an  alphabet  and  hornbook  were  thus  preserved 
within  a  tomb,  I  leave  to  the  imagination  of  my  readers  to 
conceive.  Few,  however,  will  be  satisfied  with  Passeri's 
explanation — ^that  it  was  the  freak  of  some  Etruscan 
schoolboy,  who,  finding  the  wall  ready  prepared  for 
painting,  mischievously  scribbled  thereon  his  last  lesson.^ 

Five  miles  east  of  Siena,  near  the  ruined  Castle  oi 
Montaperti,  ever  memorable  for  the  great  victory  of  the 
GhibeUines  in  1260— 


Lo  strazio  e  il  grande  scempio 
Che  face  TArbia  colorata  in  rosso — 


KkC 


was  discovered  in  1 728,  in  a  little  moimd,  a  tomb  of  the 


B  Buonarroti,  p.  36,  tab.  92,  ap. 
Dempst.  torn.  II.  Lanzi  II.  p.  512. 
Maffei,  Osserr.  Lett.  V.  p.  322.  The 
three  inscribed  walls  of  the  tomb  were 
divided  by  yertical  lines  into  broad 
stripes  or  bands,  in  which  were  tiie  in- 
scriptions— seven  in  alL  Though  each 
commenced  at  the  top  of  the  wall,  the 
letters  were  not  placed  upright,  as  in 
Chinese  inscriptions,  but  ran  sometimes 
from  left  to  right,  as  in  the  aboye  alpha- 
bet, sometimes  vice  vend. 

'  Paaseri,  ap.  Gori  Mus.  Etrus.  III. 
p.  108.  Nor  can  it  be  supposed  that 
this  Etruscan  tomb  presents  an  instance 
of  academical  tuition,  like  an  Egyptian 


one  at  Beni  Hassan,  described  by  Sir  6. 
WiUdnson,— -«  On  the  wall  of  one  of  the 
tombs  is  a  Greek  alphabet^  with  the 
letters  tranq>osed  in  various  ways,  evi- 
dently by  a  person  teaching  Greek,  who 
appears  to  have  found  these  cool  re- 
cesses as  well  suited  for  the  resort  of 
himself  and  pupils,  as  was  any  stoa,  or 
the  grove  of  Academus."  Modem 
Egypt,  II.  p.  53.  There  is  no  reason  to 
believe  that  this  Etruscan  tomb  was  used 
for  another  than  its  original  purpose,  by 
a  different  race,  and  in  a  subsequent 
age  ;  for  the  palaeography  shows  the  in- 
scriptions to  be  very  ancient,  probably 
coeval  with  the  sepulchre  itself. 


r 
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Cilnii — the  great  Etruscan  femily  to  which  Maecenas 
belonged.  It  had  fifteen  square  urns  or  "  ash-chests''  of 
travertine,  and  seventeen  cinerary  pots  of  earthenware, 
almost  all  with  inscriptions ;  but  the  inns  were  remarkably 
plain,  without  figures  on  their  lids,  and  there  was  nothing 
in  the  sepulchre  to  mark  it  as  belonging  to  one  of  the 
most  illustrious  families  of  Etruria^  which  possessed  supreme 
power  in  the  land.*     The  name  was  written  Cvenlb,  or 

CVBNLBS — 

or  more  rarely  Cvelnb  ;^  though  the  Etruscan  form  was 
sometimes  analogous  to,  or  even  identical  with  the  Roman.^ 
On  the  door-posts  of  this  tomb,  as  in  the  Grotta  de' 
Volunni  at  Perugia,  were  carved  inscriptions — a  sort  of 
general  epitaph,  in  which  the  name  of  the  family  occurs. 

At  Montalcino,  a  small  city  on  the  heights  to  the  right 
of  the  road  from  Siena  to  S.  Quirico,  and  about  twenty 
miles  south  of  the  former  city,  Etruscan  tombs  have  been 


'  Liy.  X.  3 — CUnium  gens  prsBpotens. 
SOius  ItaUcus,  VII.  29— 
Cilnius,  Axreti  Tyrrhenis  ortuuB  in  oris, 
Clamm  nomen  erat 

For  the  royal  origin  of  Msecenaa,  see 
Horat.  Od.  L  1  ;  III.  29, 1. ;  Sat.  I.  6, 
1—4  ;  Propert  III.  9,  I ;  Sil.  Ital,  X. 
40  ;  Mart  XII.  4,  2  ;  cf.  Macrob. 
Satom.  II.  4.  Etrufican  ^royalty" 
must  be  understood  merely  as  the 
supreme  power  delegated  to  one  of 
their  body  by  the  confederate  princes  or 
Lucumones. 

*  It  seems  at  first  sight  as  if  this 
metastasis  were  an  error  of  some  of  the 
copiers  or  transcribers,  who,  as  i^pears 
from  a  manuscript  account  of  this  tomb 
in  the  Archaeological  Institute  at  Rome, 
were  not  always  well  acquainted  with 


the  Etruscan  character.  But  Lanzi 
(Sagg.  II.  pp.  366 — 7),  who  copied  the 
original  inscriptions,  as  well  as  Gori 
(Mus.  Etms.  III.  pp.  96—7,  cL  II. 
tab.  12 — 17),  make  predsely  the  same 
transpositionB.  MUller  (I.  pp.  404, 
416)  thinks  thAt  the  Etruscan  form 
of  Maecenas*  name  must  have  been 
<<Cyelne  (or  as  he  writes  it,  Cfelne) 
Maecnatial,"  —  the  first  being  his 
patronymic,  the  second  his  mother's 
family  name  with  the  usual  adjectival 
termination. 

'  As  is  proved  by  an  inscription  on 
one  of  the  recently  found  sepulchres 
of  Sovana,  where  tiie  name  is  written 
^Cilnia;"  though  the  more  peculiar 
form  seems  also  to  occur  in  the  same 
necropolis.    Vol.  I.  p.  500. 
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opened  in  times  past,  though  no  excavations  have  been 
made,  as  far  as  I  can  learn,  for  many  years.  A  great 
part  of  the  Etruscan  urns  in  the  Musemn  of  Leyden  came 
from  this  site.  They  are  all  of  travertine,  and  belong  to 
different  Etruscan  &.milies.^ 

Montalcino  has  now  no  antiquities  to  show,  and,  indeed, 
Uttle  more  to  boast  of  than  her  muscadel  wine,  lauded 
by  £edi,  as  drink  for  the  fair  of  Paris  and  London — 

II  leggiadretto, 

II  si  divino 

Moscadelletto 

Di  Montalcino. 

Un  tal  vino 

Lo  destino 
Per  le  dame  di  Parigi ; 

£  per  quelle, 

Che  si  belle 
Rallegrar  fanno  il  Tamigi, 

Castelnuovo  dell'  Abate,  seven  miles  further  south,  is 
another  site  which  has  yielded  Etruscan  tombs  in  the  past 
century.* 

Near  Pienza,  a  town  on  the  heights  to  the  east  of  San 
Quirico,  and  seven  miles  west  of  Montepuldano,  was  found 
in  1779  a  tomb  of  the  family  of  "  Caes"  (Caius).^ 

In  the  district  of  Siena  have  been  found  other  sepulchres 
of  the  olden  time ;  one  of  the  family  of  "  Lecne"  (Licinius), 
and  another  of  that  of  "  Veti"  (Vettius).' 

«  Bull.  Inst.  1 840,  pp.  97<- 104.    The  ( Amintius ! ). 

families  mentioned  in  the  epitaphs  are  <  Lanzi,  II.  p.  373.    Pienza  Is  con- 

the  «Apum"    (Aponius),  <«Tite"  or  jectored  bjr  Cramer  (I.  p.  221)  to  be  the 

«Teti"  (Titos),  ^Cae**  (Gains),  «An.  Manliana  of   Ptolemy  and  the  Itme- 

cami"   (Aneharins),  ^^Laucani"   (Lu.  raries. 

canus),  and  others  whose  names  are  ^  Lanzi,  II.  pp.  360,  361.    The  pre- 

not  fully  legible.  cise  localities  of  these  tombs  are  not 

*  Lanzi,    Saggio  II.  p.    368.      One  mentioned, 
was  of    the  fiunily  of  the   <<Amtie'' 
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nemo  »  Vulton, 

te  e  uitichk, 

»  Um  term. — Ftccio  d 


We  cuie  e'en  to  the  dtj's  waU 

And  the  gmt  gate. — Shellit.    •.'.   /•■.;!■.''  ■,   -  ■'-•'''■■    ■'■ 

Fbom  whatever  side  Volterra  may  be  approached  it  is  a 
most  commanding  object,  crowning  the  summit  of  a  lofty, 
steep,  and  sternly  naked  height,  if  not  wholly  isolated,  yet 
independent  of  the  neighbouring  hills,  reducing  them  by 
its  towering  supereminence  to  mere  satellites  ;  so  lofty  as 
to  be  conspicuous  from  many  a  league  distant,  and  so 
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steep  that  when  the  traveller  has  at  length  reached  its  foot, 
he  finds  that  the  fiitigue  he  nnagined  had  well  nigh  ter- 
minated, is  then  but  about  to  begin.  Strabo  has  accurately 
described  it  when  he  said  "  it  is  built  on  a  lofty  height, 
rising  fi-om  a  deep  valley  and  precipitous  on  every  side, 
on  whose  level  summit  stand  the  fortifications  of  the  city. 
From  base  to  summit  the  ascent  is  fifteen  stadia  long, 
and  it  is  steep  and  difficult  throughout."* 

If  Volterra  be  still  "  lordly  "  and  imposing,  what  must 
she  have  been  in  the  olden  time,  when  instead  of  a  mere 
cluster  of  mean  buildings  at  one  comer  of  the  level  moun- 
tain-crest, the  entire  area,  four  or  five  miles  in  circuit,  was 
bristUng  with  the  towers,  temples,  and  palaces  of  the  city, 
one  of  Etruria's  first  and  largest — when  the  walls,  whose 
mere  fi-agments  are  now  so  vast,  that  fable  and  song  may 
well  report  them — 

'^  Piled  by  the  hands  of  giants, 
For  god-like  kings  of  old," 

then  surrounded  the  city  with  a  girdle  of  fortifications  such 
as  for  grandeur  and  massiveness  have  perhaps  never  been 


*  Strabo,  V.  p.  223.  Modem  mea- 
surement makes  the  mountain  on  which 
Volterra  stands  935  Tuscan  braccia 
(about  1800  English  feet)  above  the  level 
of  the  sea.  Miiller  was  therefore  mis- 
taken when  he  guessed  Volterra  to  be 
probably  the  hij^est-lying  town  in  all 
Italy.  Etrusk.  I  p.  221.  There  are 
many  towns  and  villages  among  the 
Apennines,  and  not  a  few  ancient  sites 
in  the  mountains  of  Sabina  and  Latium, 
at  a  considerably  greater  elevation. 
Cluver  (Ital.  Ant.  II.  p.  513)  takes 
Volaterrse  to  be  tiie  Etruscan  city 
referred  to  by  the  pseudo-Aristotle 
(De  Mirab.   Auscult  cap.  96),  under 


the  name  of  (Enarea, — a  site  of  extra- 
oi'dinary  strength,  on  a  hill  30  atculta 
in  height  To  this  view  Lanzi  (Saggio, 
II.  p.  94)  is  also  inclined.  Mannert 
(Greog.  p.  357)  is  opposed  to  it,  on  the 
ground  that  OGnarea  had  probably  no 
existence.  Niebuhr  (I.  p.  124,  n.  382), 
Muller  (Etrusk.  II.  2,  10),  and  Arnold 
(Hist  of  Rome,  II.  p.  530),  raise  the 
more  valid  objection,  that  from  the 
usurpation  of  power  by  its  manumitted 
slaves,  CEnarea  must  be  identical  with 
Volsinii.  I  have  hesitated  to  bow  to 
these  mighty  three,  and  have  suggested 
that  Monte  Fiascone  may  possibly  be  the 
site  of  CEnarea.    Vol.  I.  p.  518. 
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surpassed.     We  now  see  but  "  the  skeleton  of  her  Titanic 
form/* — what  must  have  been  the  living  body  1 

Her  great  size  and  the  natural  strength  of  her  position 
mark  Volaterrae  as  a  city  of  first-rate  importance,  and  give 
her  indisputable  claims  to  rank  among  the  Twelve  of  the 
Confederation.  Were  such  local  evidence  wanting,  the 
testimony  of  Dionysius,^  that  she  was  one  of  the  five  cities, 
which  acting  independently  of  the  rest  of  Btruria,  deter- 
mined to  aid  the  Latins  against  Tarquinius  Prisons,  would 
be  conclusive  ;'  for  no  second-rate  or  dependent  town 
could  have  ventured  to  oppose  the  views  of  the  rest.  This 
is  the  first  historical  mention  of  Volaterrae,  and  is  satis- 
factory evidence  as  to  her  antiquity  and  early  importance. 
The  only  other  express  record  of  Volaterrae  during  the 
period  of  national  independence,  is  in  the  year  456 
(b.c.  298),  when  L.  Cornelius  Scipio  encountered  the  Etrus- 
can forces  below  this  city,  and  so  obstinate  a  combat 
ensued  that  night  alone  put  an  end  to  it,  and  not  till 
morning  showed  the  Etruscans  had  retired  from  the  field, 
could  the  Roman  general  claim  the  victory.^  As  an 
Etruscan  city,  Volaterrae  must  have  had  a  territory  of 
great  extent ;  larger,  without  doubt,  than  that  of  any  other 
city  of  the  Confederation ;  ®  and  with  the  possession  of  the 


*  Dion.  Hal.  III.  p.  189,  ed.  Sylb. 
The  other  cities  were  Clusiimi,  Axre- 
tium,  Rosellse  and  Vetulonia. 

'  It  is  80  regarded  by  the  principal 
writers  on  the  subject  Chiyer.  II.  p. 
511  ;  MuUer,  Etmsk.  II.  1,  2,  p.  346  ; 
Cramer,  I.  p.  185. 

4  liv.  X.  12. 

*  North  of  VolaterrsQ  there  was  no 
other  city  of  the  Confederation,  unless 
Piseo  may  at  an  early  period  have  been 
ofne  of  the  Twelve,  to  dispute  her  claim 
to  all  the  land  up  to  the  confines  of 
Etrnria,  including  the  vale  of  the  Amo, 


and  the  rich  phdns  of  Lucca  ;  eastward 
her  ager  must  also  have  extended  far, 
as  the  nearest  city  was  Arretium,  50 
miles  distant ;  westward  it  was  bounded 
by  the  Mediteiranean  (Strabo,  V.  p. 
223),  more  than  20  miles  off;  and 
southward  it  extended  at  least  as  fur  as 
Populonia,  which  was  either  a  colony  or 
acquisition  of  Volaterree  (Serv.  ad  Mn. 
X.  172)  ;  and  from  the  intimate  con- 
nection of  that  port  with  Elba,  it  is 
highly  probable  that  it  also  compre- 
hended that  island  itself. 
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two  great  ports  of  Luna  and  Populonia,  she  must  have 
been  the  most  powerful  among  **  the  sea-ruling  Etruscans,'' 
and  probably  also  the  most  wealthy.  Her  Etruscan  appel- 
lation, aa  we  learn  from  her  coins,  was  Vblathri  ® — 

We  have  no  record  of  her  conquest,  but  from  her 
remoteness  and  strength  we  may  conclude  Volaterrae  was 
among  the  last  of  the  cities  of  Etruria  to  fall  imder  the 
yoke  of  Rome.  In  the  Second  Punic  War,  in  common 
with  the  other  principal  cities  of  Etruria,  she  undertook  to 
frimish  her  quota  of  supphes  for  the  Roman  fleet ;  and  it 
is  worthy  of  remark  that  she  still  maintained  her  maritime 
character,  being  the  only  one,  save  Tarquinii,  to  ftirnish 
tackling  or  other  gear  for  ships.^     In  the   civil  wars 


*  This  b  almost  identical  with  the 
Dame  of  the  ancient  Volsoian  town 
VeKtree,  now  Velletri ;  and  there  can 
be  no  donbt  that  there  was  a  doee 
analogy,  as  between  many  other  towns 
of  Etmria,  and  those  of  corresponding 
appellations  south  of  the  Tiber.  In 
fact,  the  coins  with  the  legend  of 
Velathri  haye  often  been  assigned  to 
Velitrae.  Rafiaalle  Maffei,  il  Biondo, 
and  other  early  Italian  antiquaries 
indulged  in  idle  speculations  as  to  the 
meaning  of  the  name  VolftterrsB,  and 
resolyed  it  into  '*VoIa  (which  they 
translated  urbt)  Tyrrhenorum,**  but 
Volaterree  is  merely  tiie  Latin  form, 
and  in  our  present  ignorance  of  the 
Etruscan  language  all  sound  analysis 
is  out  of  the  question.  It  may  be  re- 
marked, however,  that  the  syllable  Vbl, 
or  VuL,  is  a  frequent  initial  to  Etruscan 
names — ^Velsina,  Vnlsinii,  Vuld,  Velim- 
nas,  &c. — and  the  rest  of  the  word 
At&i  seems  to  haye  some  analogy  to 
the  Hat,  or  Hatbi,  on  the  coins  of 


Hatria, — ^the  Etruscan  town  which  gave 
its  name  to  the  Adriatic,  and  to  the 
atrium^  or  court,  in  Roman  houses. 
Cramer  (I.  p.  184)  infers  from  this 
analogy  that  Volterra  was  founded  by 
the  Tyrrhene-Pelasgi,  when  they  quitted 
the  shores  of  the  Adriatic  to  setUe  in 
the  land  of  the  Umbri.  The  same  origin 
for  the  cify  is  inferred  by  Millingen 
(Numismatique  de  1'  Andenne  Italie, 
p.  167)  from  the  name  Velathri,  which 
he  takes  to  be  identical  with  Elatria,  a 
town  in  Epirus,  the  land  whence  came 
many  of  the  colonists  of  Italy,  especially 
the  Pelasgi.  He  sees  Elatria  also  in 
VelitrsB  of  the  Volsci,  and  eyen  in  Vul- 
tumus,  the  original  i4;>pelIation  of  Capua ; 
and  he  thinks  this  name  was  given  to 
these  three  dties  by  the  Tyxrhene- 
Pelasgi,  during  their  pooooosion  of  the 
land,  in  remembrance  of  their  aadent 
country. 

7  Liy.  XXVIII.  46.  Tarquinii  sup- 
plied sail-doth,  Volaterro,  the  fittings- 
up  of  ships,  and  also  com.    This  is 
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between  Marius  and  Sylla,  Yolaterrse,  like  modt  of  the 
cities  of  Etruria,  espoused  the  part  of  the  former  ;  for  this 
she  was  besieged  two  years  by  the  forces  of  his  rival,  till 
she  was  compelled  to  surrender ;®  but  though  thus  taken 
in  arms  against  him,  she  escaped  the  fate  of  FsesulsB  and 
other  cities  which  were  deprived  of  their  citizenship,  and 
had  their  lands  confiscated  and  divided  among  the  troops 
of  the  victorious  Dictator.  For  this  she  was  indebted  to 
the  great  Cicero,  who  was  then  Consul,  and  who  ever 
afterwards  retained  the  warmest  attachment  towards  her, 
and  honoured  her  with  the  highest  commendations.^  She 
subsequently,  however,  was  forced  to  receive  a  military 
colony,  tmder  the  Triumvirate.'*  After  the  fall  of  the 
Western  Empire,  she  suflfered  the  fate  of  the  neighbouring 
cities,  and  fell  imder  the  dominion  of  the  Vandals  and  the 
Huns ;  but  was  again  raised  to  importance  by  the  Lombard 
kings,  who,  for  a  time,  fixed  their  court  here,  on  account  of 
the  natural  strength  of  the  site.  Of  the  subsequent  his- 
tory of  Volterra,  suffice  it  to  say,  that  though  greatly  sunk 
in  size  and  importance,  she  has  never  whoUy  lost  her 
population,  and  been  abandoned,  like  so  many  of  her 
fellows,  to  the  fox,  the  owl,  and  the  viper  ;  and  that  she 
retains  to  the  present  day,  her  original  Etruscan  appella- 
tion, but  little  corrupted.^ 

When  the  traveller  has  mastered  the  tedious  ascent  to 
the  town,  let  him  seek  for  the  "  Unione,"  the  best  inn  in 


according  to  tiie  usual  reading,  intera- 
menta;  but  MtiUer  (I.  2,  1,  IV.  3,  6) 
prefers  that  of  GronoyiuB,  which  is 
inceramenta. 

*  Strabo,  loc.  cit;  Lit.  Epitome, 
LXXXIX. ;  cf.  ac  pro  Cncini^  VII. ; 
pro  Roseio  Amerino,  VII. 

'  Cic.  pro  Domo  auA,  XXX. ;  ad 
DiverB.  XIII.  4,  5  ;  ad  Attic.  I.  19. 
.Volterra  chumB  among  her  ancient 
VOL.  II. 


citizens,  the  satirist  Persius.  Her  claim 
is  better  founded,  I  believe,  as  regards 
Linus,  the  successor  of  St.  Peter,  as 
bishop  of  Rome. 

1  Front  de  Colon,  p.  14.ed.  1588.  Pliny 
N.  H.  III.  8)  and  Ptolemy  (p.  72,  ed. 
Bert)  also  speak  of  her  as  a  colony  in 
their  days. 

3  For  the  post^Roman  history-  of 
Volterra,  see  Repettt,  V.  pp.  801  et  seq. 
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Volterra.  He  may  know  it  by  the  sign  of  three  naked 
females,  the  most  ^rac^less  things  about  tha  house.  The 
landlord,  Sig"'  Ottavio  Callai,  having  resided  several  years 
in  England,  understands  our  habits,  wants,  and  somewhat 
of  our  language,  and  his  general  intelligence  and  local 
information,  to  say  nothing  of  his  obliging  disposition,  will 
prove  of  real  service  to  his  guests. 

Modem  Volterra  is  but  a  country-town,  having  scarcely 
above  four  thousand  inhabitants,  and  covering  but  a  small 
portion  of  the  area  occupied  by  the  ancient  city.  The 
lines  of  its  battlemented  wall,  and  the  towered  keep  of  its 
fortress,  give  it  an  imposing  appearance  externally.  It  is 
a  dirty  and  gloomy  place,  however,  without  architectural 
beauty ;  and  save  the  heavy,  feudal-faced  Palazzo  Pubbhco, 
hung  quaintly  all  over  with  coats  of  arms,  as  a  pilgrim 
with  scallop-sheUs — so  many  silent  traditions  of  the  stirring 
days  of  the  Itahan  republics — and  richer  still  in  its 
Museum  of  Etruscan  antiquities  ;  save  the  neat  little 
Duomo,  and  the  alabaster  factories,  which  every  one  should 
visit,  there  is  nothing  of  interest  in  modem  Volterra.  Her 
glories  are  the  Etruscan  walls  and  the  Museum,  to  neither 
of  which  the  visitor  who  feels  interest  in  the  early  civiliza- 
tion of  Italy,  should  fail  to  pay  attention. 

To  begin  with  the  walls.  From  the  "Unione,"  a  few 
steps  will  lead  to  the 

Porta  all'  Arco.^ 

I  envy  the  stranger  his  first  impressions  on  approaching 
this  gateway.  The  loftiness  of  the  arch ;  the  boldness  of 
its  span ;  the  massiveness  of  the  blocks,  dwarfing  into 
insignificance  the  mediseval  masonry  by  which  it  is  sur- 

>  Dempster  (Etnir.  Regal  II.  p.  286)       Gori  (Mus.  Etr.  III.  pp.  34,  44)  follows 
flays  that  certain  learned  men  take  this      them  in  this  superfluous  etymology, 
for  a  corruption    of    Porta  Herculis. 
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rounded  ;  the  venerable,  yet  solid  air  of  the  \7h0le  ;  and 
more  than  all,  the  dark,  featureless,  mysterious  heads 
around  it,  stretching  forward  as  if  eager  to  proclaim  the 
tale  of  bygone  races  and  events ;  even  the  site  of  the  gate 
on  the  very  verge  of  the  steep,  with  a  glorious  map  of 
valley,  river,  plain,  mountain,  sea>  headland,  and  island, 
imroUed  beneath ;  make  it  one  of  the  most  imposing  yet 
singular  portals  conceivable,  and  fix  it  indelibly  on  his 
memory. 

It  is  a  double  gateway,  nearly  thirty  feet  deep,  imited 
by  parallel  walls  of  very  massive  character,  of  the  same 
masonry  as  those  of  the  city.*  This  is  decisive  of  its 
Etruscan  origin ;  yet  some  doubt  has  been  raised  as  to  the 
Etruscanantiquity  of  the  arch, — I  think,  without  just  ground. 
It  has  been  objected  that  the  mouldings  of  the  imposts  are 
too  Greek  in  character  to  be  regarded  as  Etruscan,  and 
that  the  arch  must  therefore  be  referred  to  the  Romans.^ 
But  if  this  were  a  sufficing  reason,  every  article  found  in 
Etruscan  tombs,  which  betrays  a  Hellenic  influence,  must 
be  of  Roman  origin.  Those  who  hold  such  a  doctrine 
must  totally  forget  the  extensive  intercourse  the  Etruscans 


*  The  span  of  the  arch  is  13  ft  2  in.  ; 
the  height  to  the  top  of  the  impost  15 
feet ;  bo  that  the  height  to  the  keystone 
IB  about  21  i  feet.  DepUi  of  the  door- 
posts 4  ft  6  in.  The  inner  arch  is  13 
ft  6  in.  in  span,  and  its  doorpost  nearly 
5  ft  in  depth.  The  length  of  the  con- 
necting passage  is  18  ft,  and  its  width 
15  ft  8  in.,  so  that  the  total  depth  of 
the  gateway,  including  the  arches,  is  27 
feet,  6  inches. 

6  MicaU  (Ant  Pop.  Ital.  III.  p.  5) 
regards  them  as  of  Roman  character 
and  construction,  and  thinks  the  whole 
arch,  except  the  heads,  is  a  restoration, 
probably  after  the  siege  of  the  city  by 
Sylla.     Yet  he  admits  the  lower  part 


of  the  gate  to  be  "of  true  Etruscan 
construction :"  (cf.  I.  p.  141).  By 
Ruspi,  the  Roman  architect,  the  re- 
storation has  been  referred  even  to 
Imperial  times.  Bull.  Inst.  1831,  p. 
52.  The  connecting  walls,  the  door- 
posts of  the  outer  arch,  and  the  heads, 
he  alone  allows  to  be  Etruscan  ;  the 
arch  of  the  outer  gate  he  conceives  to 
have  been  raised  during  the  Empire, 
the  heads  to  have  been  then  replaced, 
and  the  inner  gateway  to  have  been  at 
the  same  time  constructed.  He  thinks 
a  second  restoration  was  effected 
during  the  middle  ages,  in  that  part 
where  the  portcullis  was  fixed. 

1,2 
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maintained  from  very  remote  times,  at  least  as  early  as  the 
Boman  kings,  not  only  with  the  Greek  colonies  of  Sicily 
and  Campania,  the  latter  long  under  their  own  dominion, 
but  also  with  Greece  herself — ^an  intercourse  quite  sufficient 
to  account  for  traces  of  Hellenisms  in  Etruscan  art, 
whether  exhibited  in  a  modified  form  in  architectural 
mouldings,  or  in  the  frequent  Doric  and  Ionic  features  of 
the  sarcophagi  or  rock-hewn  monuments,  or  displayed 
more  palpably  and  purely  in  the  painted  vases,  found  in 
myriads  in  Etruria,  which  are  unequivocally  Greek  in  form, 
design,  myths,  and  even  inscriptions.*  The  mouldings  of 
these  imposts  then,  were  they  even  more  strongly  assimi- 
lated to  the  Greek,  may  well  be  of  Etruscan  construction, 
though  not,  of  course,  of  the  most  remote  epoch. 

The  inner  arch  of  the  gateway  differs  from  the  outer  in 
the  material,  form,  and  number  of  its  voussoirsy  and  has 
much  more  of  a  Roman  character. 

Whether  this  archway  be  Etruscan  or  not,  it  cannot 
be  doubted  that  the  three  heads  are  of  that  character, 
and  that  they  occupied  similar  positions  in  an  arched 
gateway  of  ancient  Volterra.  This  is  corroborated  in  a 
singular  manner.  In  the  Museum  is  a  cinerary  urn,  found 
in  this  necropolis,  which  has  a  bas-relief  of  the  death  of 
Capaneus,  struck  by  lightning  when  in  the  act  of  scaling 
the  gate  of  Thebes ;  and  the  artist,  copying  probably 
the  object  best  known  to  him,  has  represented  in  that 


*  OrioU  (ap.  iDghir.  Mon.  Etrusc  IV. 
p.  16'2)  mamtaiDB  that  this  similarity  to 
Greek  art  does  not  militate  against  the 
Etruscan  construction  of  this  arch,  on 
the  ground  that  Greek  art  arose  and 
was  nurtured  in  Asia  Minor  rather 
than  in  Greece  Proper,  and  that  the 
Etruscans  coming  from  the  East  may 
have  brought  with  them  a  knowledge  of 
that  architecture  which  is  now  charac- 


terised as  Greek.  But  it  does  not  seem 
to  me  necessary  to  suppose  so  high  an 
antiquity  for  the  Hellenisms  in  Etruscan 
art,  which  are  more  simply  accounted 
for  in  die  manner  indicated  in  the  text. 
Canina,  a  high  architectural  authority, 
regards  this  gate  as  one  of  the  most 
ancient  Etruscan  monuments  in  tliis 
region.     Ann.  Inst  1835,  p.  192. 
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mythical  gate,  this  very  Porta  all'  Arco  of  Volterra,  with 
the  three  heads  exactly  in  the  same  relative  position. 
What  the  heads  might  mean  is  not  easy  to  determine. 
They  may  represent  the  heads  of  conquered  enemies,^  or 
the  three  mysterious  Cabin,®  or  possibly  the  patron  deities 
of  the  city.^  They  could  scarcely  be  intended  for  mere 
ornament. 

The  masonry  within  the  gateway  is  very  massive,  and 
well  preserved.  There  are  eight  courses,  about  two  feet 
deep  each,  of  rectangular  blocks,  seven,  eight,  or  ten  feet 
in  length.  They  are  ofpanchina,  a  yellow  arenaceous  stone, 
as  are  also  the  door-posts  of  the  outer  arch ;  the  imposts 
and  voussoirs,  however,  are  of  travertine,  and  the  three 
heads  are  of  dark  grey  peperino.  This  difference  in  the 
material  has,  doubtless,  aided  the  opinion  of  the  subsequent 
formation  of  the  arch.^     It  is  highly  probable,  indeed,  that 


7  Orioli,  ap.  Ingh.  Mon.  Etr.  IV.  p. 
163. 

"  ThiB  is  Gerhard's  Yiew.    Gottheiten 
der  Etrusker,  p.  13.;  cf.  p.  48. 

9  Orioli,  Ann.  Inst  1832,  p.  38.  This 
is  also  Micali's  opinion  (III.  p.  5),  who 
admits  them  to  be  Etruscan.  Gori 
(Mns.  Etmsc.  Ill  p.  46.)  takes  them  for 
heads  of  the  Lares  Viales,  placed  in 
such  a  position  to  receive  the  adoration 
of  passers  by  ;  as  Lucretius  (I.  317 — 9) 
describes  deities  in  bronze  placed  near 
city-gates,  whose  hands,  like  the  toes  of 
St  Peter  and  other  saints  of  modem 
time%  were  quite  worn  down  by  the 
frequent  kisses  of  their  votaries.  Lanzi 
(cited  by  Inghirami,  Mon.  Etrus.  I. 
p.  679)  in  describing  the  said  urn  took 
the  central  head  to  represent  Antigone, 
and  the  others,  two  Thebans,  looking 
out  from  the  city.  He  could  not  have 
carefully  examined  the  monument ;  or  he 
must  have  confounded  it  with  another 
somewhat  similar  urn. 

1  If  the  outer  arch  were  a  restoration 


by  the  Romans,  they  must  have  pre- 
served and  built  up  again  these  three 
heads  of  peperino;  which  ib  a  great 
objection  against  the  hypothesis.  To 
me  it  does  not  seem  at  all  probable  that 
the  Romans  of  tiie  close  of  the  Republic, 
the  epoch  of  the  Pantheon,  and  the 
purest  period  of  Roman  art,  would  have 
destroyed  the  symmetry  of  tiie  gate  by 
the  replacement  of  such  heavy  unsightiy 
masses.  It  is  much  easier  to  conceive 
them  to  have  been  placed  there  at  an 
earlier  period,  when  superstition  or 
convention  overcame  a  regard  for  the 
beautiful.  A  figure  or  head  in  relief 
on  the  keystone  was  common  enough 
in  Roman  gateways,  and  is  in  accord- 
ance with  good  taste,  not  destroying  the 
symmetry  of  the  arch,  but  serving  to 
fix  the  eye  on  the  culminating  point 
But  it  may  safely  be  asserted  that  the 
introduction  of  such  prominent  shape- 
less masses  around  an  arch,  was  wholly 
opposed  to  Roman  taste,  as  we  leam  it 
fronr  existing  monuments. 
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the  arches  are  subsequent  to  the  rest  of  the  gateway, 
which  I  take  to  be  coeval  with  the  city  walls,  and  prior  to 
the  invention  of  the  arch ;  and  the  same  plan  must 
originally  have  been  adopted,  as  is  traceable  in  another 
gateway  at  Volterra, — namely,  flat  wooden  architraves 
were  let  into  the  door-ppsts,  having  sockets  in  them  corre- 
sponding to  sockets  in  the  threshold,  in  which  the  flaps 
of  the  doors  worked.  This  plan  is  proved  to  have  been 
used  by  the  Etruscans,  by  certain  tombs  of  Chiusi,  where 
the  doors  are  still  working  in  their  ancient  sockets.  But 
as  the  Etruscans  were  acquainted  with  the  arch  for  at 
least  two  or  three  centuries  before  their  final  subjugation 
by  Rome,  the  addition  of  it  to  this  gateway  may  still  have 
been  made  in  the  days  of  their  independence. 

Just  within  the  gate  on  each  side  is  a  groove  or  channel 
for  the  portcuUis,  or  Saracinescay  as  the  Italians  call  it, 
which  was  suspended  by  iron  chains,  and  let  down  fi:om 
above  hke  the  gate  of  a  sluice ;  so  that  if  the  enemy 
attempted  to  force  the  inner  gate,  the  portcullis  was 
dropped,  and  all  within  were  made  prisoners.  This  man- 
trap, common  enough  in  the  middle  ages,  was  also  employed 
by  the  ancients ;  and  grooves  for  the  cataracta  are  found  in 
the  double  gates  of  their  cities — at  Pompeii  and  Cosa, 
for  instance,  where  the  gates  are  formed  on  the  same  plan 
as  this  of  Volterra.^ 

From  the  Porta  all'  Arco  let  the  visitor  continue  his 
walk  eastward,  beneath  the  walls  of  the  modern  town, 
till,  leaving  these  behind,  and  following  the  brow  of  the 
hill  for  some  distance,  he  comes  in  sight  of  the  church 
of  Sta.  Chiara.  Below  this  are  some  of  the  finest  portions 
of  the  ancient  walls  now  extant.  They  are  in  detached 
fi'agments.     In  the   first  the  masonry  is   comparatively 

2  Mention  is  made  of  the  cataracta      (de  Re  Milit  IV.  cap.  4),  who  speaks  of 
by  Ltyy  (XXVII.  28),  and  by  Vegetiua      it  as  an  ancient  invention. 
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small ;  it  is  most  massive  in  the  third,  \7hich  extends 
to  the  length  of  forty  or  fifty  yards,  and  rises  to  a 
considerable  height.  In  this  fi'agment  are  two  conduits  or 
sewers — square  openings,  with  projecting  sills,  as  at  Fiesole, 
ten  or  twelve  feet  above  ground.^  The  fifth  fi'agment  is 
also  fine;  but  the  sixth  is  very  grand — ^forty  feet  in 
height,  and  about  one  hundred  and  forty  in  length ;  and 
here  also  open  two  sewers.* 

The  masonry  is  very  irregular.  A  horizontal  arrange- 
ment is  preserved ;  but  one  course  often  runs  into  another, 
shallow  ones  alternate  with  deep,  or  even  in  the  same, 
several  shallow  blocks  are  piled  up  to  equal  the  depth  of 
the  larger.  The  masses,  though  intended  to  be  rectangular, 
are  rudely  hewn,  and  more  rudely  put  together,  with  none 
of  that  close  "  kissing'^  of  joints,  as  the  ItaUans  say,  or 
neat  fitting-in  of  smaller  pieces,  which  is  seen  at  Fiesole. 
This  may  be  called  a  rectangular  Cyclopean  style,  if  that 
be  not  a  contradiction  of  terms.  Nevertheless,  it  is 
essentially  the  same  masonry  as  that  of  Fiesole  ;  but  here 
it  is  seen  in  its  rudeness  or  infancy,  while  Fiesole  shows 
its  perfection.  To  the  fnabihty  of  the  sandstone  of  which 
it  is  composed,  is  owing  much  of  its  irregular  character, 
the  edges  of  the  blocks  having  greatly  worn  away ;  while 
the  walls  of  Fiesole,  being  of  harder  rock,  have  suffered 
much  less  fi-om  the  action  of  the  elements.  Fair  com- 
parisons, however,  can  only  be  drawn  between  the  walls 
on  corresponding  sides  of  the  several  cities ;  for  those 
which  &ce  the  south,  as  these  fragments  under  Santa 
Chiara,  have  always  been  most  affected  by  the  weather. 


>  Some  of  the  blocks  in  tiiiB  fragment  is  shown  in  the  woodcat  at  the  head  of 

are  very  large — 8  or  10  feet  long,  by  this  Chapter.    The  largest  blocks  here 

2  to  3  in  height.    The  architrave  of  one  are  about  8  feet  long,  and  more  than 

of  the  sewers  is  particularly  massive.  3  in  height.    At  this  particular  spot  the 

4  It  is  this  portion  of  the  wall  which  wall  is  scarcely  20  feet  high. 
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As  usual  in  the  most  ancient  masonry,  there  are  here  no 
vestiges  of  cement.     In  spite  of  the  saying, 

Duro  con  daro 

Non  fa  mai  bnon  mnro, 

these  gigantic  masses  have  held  together  without  it  some 
twenty-five  or  thirty  centuries,  and  may  yet  stand  for  as 
many  more.  All  the  fragments  on  this  side  of  Yolterra 
are  mere  embankments,  as  at  Fiesole,  to  the  higher  level 
of  the  city.  In  parts  they  are  underbuilt  with  modem 
masonry. 

Prom  Sta.  Chiara  the  walls  may  be  traced  by  detached 
fragments,  sometimes  scarcely  rising  above  the  ground,  till 
they  turn  to  the  north,  stretching  along  the  brow  of  the 
steep  clifiT,  which  bounds  the  city  on  this  side.  At  a  spot 
called  "  I  Menseri/'  are  some  massive  portions ;  and  just 
beyond  the  hamlet  of  S.  Giusto  are  traces  of  a  road 
running  up  to  an  ancient  gate,  whose  position  is  clearly 
indicated.  Here  the  ground  sinks  in  tremendous  preci- 
pices, "  Le  Baize,"  overhanging  an  abyss  of  fearfiil  depth, 
and  increasing  its  horror  by  their  own  blackness.  This 
is  the  Leucadia  — the  lovers'  leap  of  the  Volterrani.  But 
a  few  days  before  I  reached  the  town,  a  forlorn  swain 
had  taken  the  plunge. 

Beyond  this,  the  walls  may  be  traced,  more  or  less 
distinctly,  all  round  the  brow  of  the  point  which  juts  out 
towards  the  convent  of  La  Badia.  In  one  part  they  are 
seven  feet  in  thickness,  and  are  no  longer  mere  embank- 
ments, but  rise  fifteen  feet  above  the  level  of  the  city.  In 
another  spot  they  are  topt  by  small  rectangular  masonry, 
also  uncemented,  apparently  Roman.  They  continue  to 
follow  the  brow  of  the  high  ground  in  all  its  sinuosities  ; 
double  the  wooded  point  of  Torricella,  and  again  run  far 
up  the  hollow  to  Le  Conce,  or  the  Tanyards,  above  which 
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they  rise  in  a  massive  picturesque  fragment  overgrown 
vnth  foliage.  Then  they  stretch  far  away  along  the  lofty 
and  picturesque  cliffs  on  the  west  of  the  hollow,  till  they 
lead  you  round  to  the  Portone,  or 

Porta  di  Diana. 

This  is  another  gateway  of  similar  construction  to  the 
Porta  all'  Arco,  but  now  in  ruins.  In  its  ground-plan,  it 
is  precisely  similar,  having  a  double  gate  with  a  con- 
necting passage.  The  masonry  is  of  the  same  massive 
character  as  that  of  the  city-walls,  without  an  inter- 
mixture of  different  styles,  except  what  is  manifestly 
of  modem  date ;  so  that  no  doubt  can  be  entertained  of 
its  purely  Etruscan  construction.  The  dimensions  of  the 
gate  very  nearly  agree  with  those  of  the  Porta  all'  Arco.® 
The  arches  at  either  end  are  now  gone  ;  the  inner  gate 
does  not  indeed  appear  to  have  had  one,  for  the  door- 
post rises  to  the  height  of  about  twenty  feet,  and  at 
twelve  feet  or  so  above  the  ground  is  a  square  hole  in  a 
block  on  each  side  the  gate,  as  if  cut  to  receive  a  wooden 
lintel.  The  outer  gate  still  retains  traces  of  an  arch,  for  at 
a  height  corresponding  with  the  said  hntel,  there  are  cunei- 
form  blocks  on  one  side,  sufficient  to  indicate  an  arch ;  thd 
opposite  wall  is  too  much  ruined  to  retain  such  vestiges. 
It  is  highly  probable  that  this  gateway  was  constructed 
at  the  same  time  as  the  walls,  and  before  the  invention  of 
the  arch,  both  gates  being  covered  in  by  wooden  hntels,  but 
that  in  after  ages  the  outer  gate  was  repaired,  while  the 
inner,  needing  it  less,  was  left  in  its  original  state. 

This  sort  of  double  gateway  is  found  in  several  ancient 
towns  in  Greece,  as  well  as  in  other  cities  of  Italy.     It  is 

*  The  total  depth  of  the  gateway  is      is  12  ft  4  in.,  and  in  the  pofisage  within 
27  fi,  that  of  the  door-poets  of  each  gate       1 5  ft.  6  in. 
4  ft  4  in.    The  width  at  the  door-posts 
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to  be  seen  also  elsewhere  in  Etruria — at  Cosa,  for  instance, 
where  there  is  more  than  one  specimen  of  it.* 

From  the  Fortone,  the  ancient  fortifications  may  be 
traced  along  the  wooded  steep  to  the  south,  and  then, 
instead  of  following  its  hne,  suddenly  dive  into  the  hollow, 
crossing  it  in  an  independent  wall  nearly  thirty  feet  high. 
The  masonry  here  is  much  smaller  than  in  any  other  part 
of  the  walls,  the  courses  being  often  scarcely  a  foot  in 
height ;  yet,  as  in  other  respects  it  precisely  resembles  the 
more  massive  fragments,  it  may  be  safely  pronounced 
Etruscan.^ 

At  the  point  of  high  ground  to  the  east,  is  a  fine  fi^- 
ment  of  wall,  six  feet  thick,  rising  twelve  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  city,  and  having  its  inner  surface  as  smooth  as 
its  outer.  Beyond  this,  are  two  remarkable  rev^tements^ 
like  bastions  reverted,  or  with  their  concavities  towards  the 
city.  The  most  easterly  of  these  cresceut  embankments 
rises  to  the  height  of  thirty  feet.®  Just  beyond  it,  there 
are  traces  of  a  postern ;  and  presently  the  wall,  pursuing 
the  edge  of  the  steep,  reaches  the  extremity  of  the  city  to 


*  CuiiiiA  (Arehit.  Antica,  V.  p.  96) 
Buggests,  that  it  is  probably  from  this  sort 
of  doable  gateway  that  the  plural  term — 
«i  ih/Acu — ^applied  to  the  gate  of  a  dty, 
took  its  rise.    See  Vol.  I.  pp.  14, 15. 

It  will  be  observed  that  this  gate,  as 
well  as  the  Porta  all'  Arco,  opens 
obliquely,  bo  that  the  approach  to  it  is 
commanded  on  one  side  by  the  city  wall, 
which  answers  the  purpose  of  towers 
whence  to  annoy  the  foe ;  and  the  ap- 
proach is  so  planned  in  both  cases,  that 
an  assailing  force  would  have  its  right 
side,  or  that  unprotected  by  the  shield, 
exposed  to  the  attacks  of  the  besiegedi 
This  is  a  rule  of  fortification  laid  down 
by  Vitruvius,  I.  5,  2. 

7  At  the  bottom  of  the  hollow,  a 
streamlet  flows  out  through  a  gap  in  the 


walls ;  but  a  drain-hole  hard  by  seems 
to  have  been  the  original  passage  for  it. 
^  Here  it  may  be  remarked,  that  the 
blocks  in  the  lower  courses  are  small 
and  irregular,  in  the  upper  very  massive. 
This  I  have  observed  on  other  Etruscan 
sites.  Orioli  (ap.  Inghir.  Mon.  Etms. 
IV.  p.  161)  thinks  it  was  not  without  a 
reason — that  the  largest  blocks  were 
placed  at  that  height  in  the  walls,  where 
they  would  be  most  likely  to  be  struck 
by  battering-engines  (cf.  Micali,  Ant. 
Pop.  Ital.  II.  p.  294) ;  and  he  even  infers 
hence  the  existence  of  such  engines  in 
remote  times.  One  block  covering  a 
cavity,  once  perhaps  a  sewer,  I  found  to 
be  11  ft  long,  3  in  height,  and  4  in 
depth;  and  another  block,  below  the 
cavity,  was  of  nearly  equal  dimensions. 
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the  east,  and  tuiiis  sharp  to  the  south.  The  path  to  the 
Seminario  leads  along  the  very  top  of  the  walls,  which  are 
here  from  fourteen  to  seyenteen  feet  m  thickness.  They 
are  not  soUd  throughout,  but  built  with  two  feces  of 
masonry,  having  the  intervening  space  stuffed  with  rubbish, 
just  as  in  the  cob-walls  of  England,  and  as  in  that  sort  of 
emplecton,  which  Vitruvius  characterises  as  Roman.^  Just 
beneath  the  Seminario  another  postern  may  be  distin- 
guished. From  this  point  you  may  trace  the  line  of  the 
ancient  walls,  by  fragments,  beneath  those  of  the  modem 
town  and  of  the  Fortress,  round  to  the  Porta  all'  Arco. 

The  circumference  of  the  ancient  walls  has  been  said  to 
be  about  four  miles ;  ^  but  it  appears  more,  as  the  sinuosities 
of  the  ground  are  very  great.  But  pause,  traveller,  ere 
you  venture  to  make  the  entire  tour  of  them.  Unless  you 
be  prepared  for  great  fatigue — to  cross  ploughed  land — 
cUmb  and  descend  steeps — ^force  your  way  through  dense 
woods  and  thickset  hedges — wade  through  swamps  in  the 
hollows  if  it  be  winter — follow  the  beds  of  streams,  and 
creep  at  the  brink  of  precipices ;  in  a  word,  to  make  a 
fairy-like  progress 

"  Over  hill,  over  dale. 

Thorough  bush,  thorough  brier, 
Over  park,  over  pale,     ,  . 

Thorough  flood— "       /^i  v/  .7*,^  ./ *  w      •   '•     '/''<" 

and  only  not 

"thorough  fire—" 

think  not  of  the  entire  giro.     Verily — 

Viribua  uteris  per  clivos,  flumii^a,  lamas. 

•  Vitruv.  II.  8,  7.    Compare  Vol.  I.  cuit  will  be  more  than  4}  miles.  Gori(III. 

p.  107.    This  style  of  *'  stuffed"  walls  is  p.  32)  cites  an  authority  who  ascribes  to 

not  uncommon  in  the  cities  of  Greece.  tliem  a  circuit  of  more  than  5  miles.   Old 

1  Micali,  Ant.  Pop.  Ital.  I.  p.  Ul,  and  Albert!  says,  the  city  was  in  the  form  of 

II.  p.  209.  Abeken  (MittelitaL  p.  30)  calls  a  hand,  the  headlands  representing  the 

it  2 1,000  feet.  If  Micali's  map  be  correct,  fingers.    But  it  requires  a  lively  fancy 

which  calls  it  79280*73  metres,  the  cir-  to  perceive  the  lilceness. 
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There  are  portions  of  the  wall  which  are  of  no  difficult 
access :  such  as  the  fine  fragments  under  the  church  of 
Santa  Chiara ;  those  also  at  Le  Baize  di  San  Giusto,  whither 
you  may  drive  in  a  carriage ;  the  thick  walls  below  the 
Seminario,  which  are  comparatively  near  at  hand :  and 
from  these  a  sufficient  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  massive- 
ness  and  grandeur  of  the  walls  of  Volterra.  The  Portone 
also  is  of  easy  access ;  and  it  had  better  be  taken  in  the 
way  to  the  Grotta  de*  Marmini.  With  the  Plan  of  the 
city  in  his  hand,  the  visitor  will  have  no  difficulty  in 
finding  the  most  remarkable  portions  of  the  ancient  forti- 
fications. 

The  necropolis  of  Volterra,  as  usual,  surrounded  the 
town;  but  from  the  nature  of  the  ground,  the  slopes 
beneath  the  walls  to  the  north  were  particularly  selected 
for  burial.  Here,  for  some  centuries  past,  numerous  tombs 
have  been  opened,  from  which  the  Museum  of  the  town,  as 
well  as  other  collections,  pubhc  and  private,  in  various 
parts  of  Europe,  have  been  stored  with  antiquarian  wealth. 
From  the  multitude  of  sepulchres,  the  spot  received  the 
name  of  Campo  Nero — "Black  Field*'' — a  name  now 
almost  obsolete.  But,  though  hundreds — nay,  thousands — 
of  tombs  have  been  opened,  what  remains  to  satisfy  the 
curiosity  of  the  visitor  ?  One  mean  sepulchre  alone.  All 
the  rest  have  been  covered  in  as  soon  as  rifled  ;  the  usual 
excuse  being — ^^per  non  darunificar  il  podere"  Even  the 
tomb  of  the  CaecinaB,  that  family  so  illustrious  in  ancient 
times,  has  been  refilled  with  earth,  lest  the  produce  of  a 
square  yard  or  two  of  soil  should  be  lost  to  the  owner ;  and 
its  site  is  now  forgotten.  "  0  optimi  cives  VokUerrani  !'^ 
Are  ye  deserving  of  the  commendation  Cicero  bestowed 
on  your  ancestors,'  when  ye  set  so  little  store  on  the 
monuments  of  those  very  forefathers  which  Fortune  has 

'  Gori,  Mu».  Etrus.  III.  p.  93.  \  Cicero,  pro  DomosuA,  XXX. 
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placed  in  your  hands  ?  Should  not  yours  be  rather  the 
reproach  that  great  man  cast  on  the  Syracusans,  who  knew 
not  the  sepulchre  of  their  great  citizen,  Archimedes,  till  he 
pointed  it  out  to  them  1^  Let  the  name,  at  least,  of  the 
only  proprietor  at  Volterra  who  has  rescued  a  tomb  from 
oblivion  be  honourably  distinguished  by  its  association 
with  that  sepulchre,  and  let  this  in  futiu*e  be  called 
La  Grotta  del  Cinci,  instead  of  its  present  appellation, 

GrBOTTA   DB*  MaRMINI. 

This  sepulchre,  which  is  said  to  be  a  type,  in  form  and 
character,  of  the  tombs  of  Volterra,  Ues  on  the  hill-slope  a 
little  below  the  Porta  di  Diana,  on  a  spot  marked  by 
a  clump  of  cypresses.  The  key  is  kept  at  a  cottage  just 
outside  the  Gate,  and  torches  may  also  be  had  there. 
Like  all  the  tombs  of  Volterra^  this  is  a  hypogcBum^  or 
sepulchre  below  the  surface ;  and  you  descend  by  a  few 
steps  to  the  door,  above  which  is  some  rude  masonry. 
The  tomb  is  circular,  seventeen  or  eighteen  feet  in 
diameter,  but  scarcely  six  feet  in  height,  with  a  large 
square  pillar  in  the  centre,  and  a  triple  tier  of  benches 
around  the  walls — all  rudely  hewn  from  the  rock,  a  yellow 
conchiliferous  sandstone,  called  by  the  natives  ^^ panchina** 
On  the  benches  are  ranged  numerous  urns,  or  ash-chests, 
about  two  or  three  feet  long,  miniature  sarcophagi,  with 
reclining  figures  on  the  lids,  some  stretched  on  their  backs, 
but  most  resting  on  one  elbow  in  the  usual  attitude  of  the 
banquet.^  In  the  southern  part  of  Etruria,  two  or  three, 
rarely  more  than  six  or  eight,  sarcophagi  are  found  in  one 

*  Cicero,  Tiuc.  Quiest.  V.  23.  lie  one  on  each  side  of  the  entranoe. 

*  These  urns  are  of  pa/nckina,  traver^  There  is  a  hole  in  the  roof  of  the  tomb, 
tine,  or  alabaster,  but  are  so  blackened  but  whether  formed  in  ancient  times  to 
by  the  smoke  of  the  torches  as  to  have  let  off  the  effluYinm,  or  by  modem  ex- 
lost  all  beaaty.     Two  large  pine-cones  cavators,  is  not  very  eyident 

of  stone,   common   funereal  emblems, 
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chamber ;  but  here  are  at  least  forty  or  fifty  urns — the 
ashes  of  a  family  for  several  generations. 

"  The  dead  above,  and  the  dead  below, 
ttttlUlAj  ranged  in  many  a  coffined  row." 

Such  is  said  to  be  the  general  character  of  the  sepulchres 
on  this  site.  Their  form  is  often  circular;^  while  in 
Southern  Etruria  that  form  is  rarely  found,  the  oblong  or 
square  being  prevalent.  No  tomb  with  painted  walls  has 
ever  been  discovered  in  this  necropolis.  Some,  however, 
of  a  singular  description  have  been  brought  to  light.' 

Tomb  op  the  C^icin^. 

In  this  same  part  of  the  necropohs,  as  long  since  as 
1739,  was  discovered  a  tomb  of  the  Gbcina  family,  illus- 
trious in  Roman  annals.  As  described  by  Gori,  who  must 
have  seen  it,*  this  tomb  was  very  Uke  the  Grotta  de'  Mar- 
mini,  but  on  a  larger  scale.  At  the  depth  of  eight  feet 
below  the  surface,  was  found  an  archway,  of  beautiM  con- 
struction, opening  on  a  passage  lined  with  similar  masonry, 


2  Gori  (Mas.  Etr.  III.  p.  93)  says  the 
tombs  of  Volterra  are  more  frequently 
square  than  round,  and  are  sometimes 
even  triangular.  Inghirami  says  they 
are  generally  circular,  especially  when 
small,  but  quadrangular  when  large 
(Mon.  Etrusc.  IV.  p.  80)  ;  and  he  gives 
a  plate  of  one  with  four  square  chambers 
(IV.  tav.  16).  Gori  asserts  that  the 
roofs  are  often  formed  of  a  single  stone 
of  enormous  size,  sometimes  supported 
in  the  middle  by  a  pillar  hewn  from  the 
rock.  The  entrances  generaUy  face  the 
west.  Testimony,  unfortunately,  is  our 
only  authority  in  the  matter.  A  second 
tomb  is  sometimes  found  beneath  the 
first,  says  Inghirami  (IV.  p.  94).  In 
tiie  centre  of  the  floor  of  the  tomb,  there 
is  often  a  hole,  probably  formed  as  a 
receptacle  for  the  water  that  might  per- 


colate through  the  roof  and  walls.  The 
vases  are  generally  placed  between  the 
urns,  or  in  front  of  them,  if  there  be 
not  room  at  the  side,  and  the  mirrors 
are  also  laid  in  front.  Inghir.  IV.  p.  83. 
When  the  body  was  not  burnt,  as  usual, 
it  was  laid  on  the  bare  rock.  Sarcophagi 
were  very  rarely  used. 

'  A  tomb  was  found  in  this  necropolis, 
in  1738,  which  was  supposed,  from  the 
numerous  pots,  pans,  and  plates  within  it, 
to  have  been  an  Etruscan  kitchen — some 
of  tlie  pots  being  full  of  the  bones  of  kids 
and  of  little  birds.  MS.  description, 
cited  by  Inghirami,  Mon.  Etms.  IV. 
p.  90.  But  ^ese  must  have  been  the 
relics  of  the  funeral  feast ;  a  pair  of  gold 
earrings  in  an  urn  was  hardly  consistent 
with  the  idea  of  a  kitchen. 

*  Gori,  Mus.  Etr.  III.  pp.  94,  95. 
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and  leading  down  to  the  rock-hewn  door  of  the  tomb, 
which  was  closed  with  a  large  slab.  The  sepulchre  was 
circular,  about  forty  feet  in  diameter,^  supported  by  a 
thick  column  in  the  midst,  and  surrounded  by  a  triple  tier 
of  benches,  all  hewn  from  the  rock.  Forty  urns  of 
alabaster,  adorned  with  painting  and  gilding,  were  found 
lying,  not  on  the  benches  where  they  had  originally  been 
arranged,  but  in  a  confiised  heap  on  the  floor,  as  though 
they  had  been  cast  there  by  former  plunderers,  or  "  thrown 
down  by  an  earthquake,"  as  Gori  suggests — ^more  pro- 
bably the  former.  Just  within  the  door  stood  a  beautiful 
Roman  cipptis^  with  a  sepulchral  inscription  in  Latin,  to 
"  A.  Csecina."*  Most  of  the  urns  also  bore  inscriptions, 
some  in  Etruscan,  a  few  in  Latin,  but  all  of  the  same 
family.  They  have  fortunately  been  preserved  in  the 
Museum  of  the  city,  just  then  commenced,  but  the  tomb 
where  they  had  lain  for  at  least  two  thousand  years,  has 
been  covered  in,  and  its  very  site  is  now  forgotten.^ 

A  second  tomb  of  this  family  was  discovered  in  1785, 
containing  about  forty  urns  ;  none  of  them  with  Latin 
inscriptions.® 

A  third  tomb  of  the  Csecina  family  was  discovered  in 
1810,  outside  the  Gate  of  Diana,  containing  six  chambers, 
and  numerous  urns  with  Etruscan  inscriptions.^     Thus  it 


*  Maffei,  Oflsenr.  Lett  V.  p.  318  ; 
Inghimni,  Mon.  Etnis.  IV.  p.  85. 
Grori's  illustration  makes  it  only  30  feet 

*  Gori  (III.  p.  94,  tab.  XL)  and 
Inghirami  (Mon.  Etrus.  VI.  p.  23.  tav. 
D  3.)  call  it  an  altar,  which  it  resembles 
in  form ;  but  the  inscription  marks  it  as 
a  cippvs.  It  is  now  in  the  Mnseum  of 
Volterra. 

7  niustrations  of  this  tomb  are  given 
by  Gori,  III.  tab.  X,  and  Inghirami, 
IV.  tav.  XIV.  XV. 

*  Inghirami,  Mon.  Etrua  I.  p.  1 1. 


*  It  was  discovered  by  Dr.  Pagnini, 
whose  description  of  it  will  be  foand  in 
Inghurami*s  Mon.  Etrus.  IV.  p.  107.  The 
door  was  ]  2  braccia  (23  feet)  below  the 
surface ;  the  first  chamber  was  of  irre- 
gular form,  having  a  column  in  the 
midst,  with  a  base  and  capital  of  the 
Tuscan  order,  two  rows  of  benches 
around,  on  which  the  urns  were  found 
upset  and  in  great  confusion;  ten  of 
them  were  well  preserved,  and  with 
Etruscan  inscriptions — none  with  Latin. 
The  other  five  chambers  were  of  inferior 
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would  appear  that  this  &mily  was  numerous  as  well  as 
powerfiil.     It  has  become  extinct  only  in  our  own  day.* 

In  1831,  Signer  Giusto  Cinci,  to  whom  most  of  the 
excavations  at  Volterra  of  late  years  are  due,  discovered 
the  vestiges  of  two  tumular  sepulchres,  which  had  been 
covered  in  with  masonry,  in  the  form  of  domes.  Though 
but  slight  vestiges  remained,  it  was  evident  that  the 
cone  of  one  had  been  composed  of  small  rectangular 
blocks  of  tufo,  rudely  hewn,  and  uncemented  ;  the  other, 
of  large  masses  of  travertine,  also  without  cement,  whose 
upper  sides  proved  the  structure  to  have  been  of  irregular 
polygons,  though  resting  on  a  basement  of  rectangular 
masonry.^  This  is  the  only  instance  known  of  polygonal 
construction  so  far  north  in  Italy,  and  is  the  more  remark- 
able, as  every  other  relic  of  ancient  architecture  on  this 
site  is  strictly  rectangular.  Though  the  construction  of 
this  tomb  betokened  a  high  antiquity,  the  alabaster  urns  it 
contained  betrayed  a  comparatively  recent  date,'  and 
seemed  to  mark  a  reappropriation  of  a  very  ancient 
sepulchre.  These  domed  tombs  must  have  borne  a  close 
analogy  to  the  Treasuries  of  Atreus  and  Minyas,  and  also 
to  the  Nuraghe  of  Sardinia,  and  the  Talajots  of  the 
Balearic  Islands.* 


size.  Inghirami  thinks  it  was  the  early 
Christians  who  overturned  the  urns  in 
these  tombs,  in  their  iconoclastic  zeal 

1  See  the  next  Chapter. 

'  These  monuments  were  only  5  feet 
apart.  Each  cone  had  a  basement  of 
si^ch  masonry,  about  9  feet  square,  and 
beneath  one  of  these  were  several  courses 
of  rude  blocks,  below  the  surface  of  the 
ground,  and  resting  on  the  doorway  of 
the  sepulchre,  which  was  composed  of 
two  upright  blocks,  crossed  by  a  third  as 
a  lintel. 

s  Inghirami  says,  as  late  as  the  seventh 
or  eighth  century  of  Rome,  the  period  to 


which  he  refers  most  of  the  urns  of  Vol- 
terra ;  but  he  generally  inclines  to  too 
recent  a  date.  He  has  given  full  par- 
ticulars of  these  tombs,  together  with 
illustrations.  Ann.  Inst  1832,  pp.  26 — 
30,  tav.  d'  Agg.  A. 

*  These  were  genuine  specimens  of 
the  tholui,  or  domed  structure  of  the 
Greeks,  such  as  we  see  it  in  the  Treasury 
of  Atreus  at  Mycenae ;  and  they  are  the 
only  instances  known  of  such  tholi  in 
Etruria,  though  one  has  been  found  some 
ages  since  at  Gubbio,  the  ancient  Igu- 
vium,  in  Umbria,  whei'e  the  celebrated 
inscribed  tablets,  called  the  Eugubian 
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Excavations  are  still  carried  on  at  Volterra,  but  not 


Tables,  were  found.  Gori,  Mus.  Etrus* 
III.  p.  100,  tab.  XYIII.  6.  They  also 
closely  resemble  the  Nnraghe  of  Sar- 
diiuay  and  still  more  the  Talajots  of  the 
Balearics,  inasmuch  as  the  latter  are 
cones  containmg  but  one  such  chamber, 
while  the  Nuraghe  have  often  several. 
The  point  of  difference  is,  that  these  domed 
tombs  of  Volterra,  like  that  of  Gubbio, 
must  hare  been  covered  with  a  mound 
of  earth,  while  the  Nuraghe  and  Talajots 
are  solid  cones  of  masonry,  like  one  of 
the  towers  in  the  Cucumella  of  Vulci, 
but  hollowed  into  chambers,  and  built 
above  the  surface.  The  Nuraghe,  al- 
ready referred  to  at  page  47,  still  exist 
in  great  numbers  in  Sardinia.  No  fewer 
than  3000  are  said  to  be  scattered  over 
the  shores  of  that  island  (De  la  Marmora, 
Voyage  en  Sardaigne,  II.  p.  46),  and  the 
Talajots  are  not  much  less  numerous  in 
the  Balearics.  The  former,  which  rise 
30  or  40  feet  above  ground,  have  some- 
times two  or  three  stories,  each  with  a 
domed  chamber  connected  by  spiral 
passages  left  in  the  masonry ;  sometimes 
several  chambers  are  on  the  same  floor, 
communicating  by  corridors ;  the  stmo- 
ture,  instead  of  being  conical,  is  some- 
times three-sided,  yet  with  the  angles 
rounded.  Some  of  them  have  basements 
of  masonry  like  these  tombs  of  Volterra ; 
and  others  are  raised  on  platforms  of 
earth,  wi&  embankments  of  masonry 
twenty  feet  m  height  Though  so  nu- 
merous, none  are  found  in  so  complete  a 
state  of  preservation  that  it  can  be  de- 
cided whether  they  terminated  above  in 
a  perfect  or  a  truncated  cone.  They 
are,  in  general,  of  regular  though  rude 
masonry,  but  a  few  are  of  polygonal  con- 
struction. They  are  evidently  of  high 
antiquity.  The  construction  of  the 
domed  chambers,  formed,  like  the  Trea- 
sury of  Atreus,  by  the  convergence  of 
horizontal  strata,  establishes  this  beyond 
VOL.    II. 


a  doubt  But  to  what  race  to  ascribe 
them  is  still  in  dispute.  De  la  Marmora, 
Micali,  and  Arri,  assign  them  to  the 
Phoenicians  or  Carthaginians.  Petit- 
Radel,  on  the  other  hand,  ascribes  them 
to  the  Tyrrhene  Pelasgi,  in  which  he  is 
followed  by  Abeken;  and  to  this  view 
Inghbami  also  inclines.  MUUer,  how- 
ever, regarded  them  as  Etruscan,  rather 
than  Pelasgic  (Etnisk.  IV.  2,  2).  For 
Petit-Radel's  opinion  there  is  ancient 
authority ;  for  the  pseudo- Aristotle  (de 
Mirab.  Auscult  cap.  104)  mentions  the 
iholi  of  Sardinia,  built  by  lolans,  son  of 
Iphides,  in  the  ancient  Greek  style. 
Diodorus  (IV.  p.  235,  ed.  Rhod.)  speaks 
of  them  under  the  name  of  Deedalia,  so 
called  from  the  architect  who  built 
them.  These  thoU  can  be  no  other  than 
the  Nuraghe.  Though  Micali  (Ant  Pop. 
Ital.  II.  p.  45)  does  not  take  them  to  be 
tombs,  and  Canina  (Archit.  Ant  V. 
p.  547)  thinks  they  were  treasuries  or 
forts,  there  is  little  doubt  of  their  sepul- 
chral character ;  for  skeletons  have  often 
been  found  in  them,  and  other  funereal 
furniture,  chiefly  in  metal.  For  detailed 
descriptions  and  illustrations  of  these 
singular  tombs,  see  De  la  Mannora, 
Voyage  en  Sardaigne,  torn.  II.,  and  BulL 
Inst  1833,  p.  121  ;  1834,  pp.  68—70 ; 
Petit-Kadel,  Nuraghes  de  la  Sardaigne, 
Paris,  1826-8;  Arri,  Nur-hag  della  Sar- 
degna,  Torino,  1835;  Micali,  Ant.  Pop. 
Ital.  II.  pp.43,  et  seq.;  III.  p.  HI,  tav. 
LXXI.;  Abeken,  BulL  Inst.  1840,  pp. 
155—160 ;  1841,  pp.  40-2  ;  Mittelitalien, 
pp.  236-8. 

Conical  structures,  roofed  in  exactly 
on  the  same  plan  as  the  Treasury  of 
Atreus  and  other  ancient  ihoU,  have 
been  discovered  in  the  Valley  of  the 
Ohio.  Stephens'  Yucatan,  1.  p.  433. 
Mr.  Stephens  wisely  forbears  to  infer 
hence  a  common  origin,  which  could  be 
no  more   satisfactorily  established   by 
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with  much  regularity  or  spirit,  since  the  death  of  Signer 
Cinei,  a  few  years  since.* 

Within  the  ancient  walls  are  the  remains  of  two  struc- 
tures which  have  often  been  called  Etruscan — ^the  Amphi- 
theatre and  the  Piscina.  The  first  lies  in  the  Valle  Buona, 
beneath  the  modem  walls,  to  the  north.  Nothing  is  now 
to  be  seen  beyond  a  semicircle  of  seats,  apparently  cut  in 
the  slope  of  the  hill  and  now  covered  with  turf.  It 
displays  not  a  trace  of  antiquity,  and  seems  to  have  been 
formed  for  no  other  purpose  than  that  it  is  now  apphed  to 
— ^witnessing  the  game  of  the  paUone.  One  may  well 
doubt  if  it  has  ever  been  more  than  a  theatre,  for  the 
other  half  of  the  structure,  which  must  have  been  of 
masonry,  has  totally  disappeared.  Its  antiquity,  however, 
has  been  well  ascertained,  and  it  has  even  been  regarded 
as  an  Etruscan  structure,^  but  more  discriminating  criticism 
pronounces  it  to  be  Roman. 

Outside  the  gate  of  the  fortress,  but  within  the  walls  of 
the  town,  is  the  so-called  Piscina.  Like  all  the  structures 
of  similar  name  elsewhere  in  Italy,  this  is  underground — ^a 


these  monuments  than  by  the  coincidence 
of  pyninidal  structures  in  Egypt  and 
Central  America. 

'  For  accounts  of  the  excayations  at 
Volterra  in  past  ages,  see  Inghirami,  Mo- 
nimienti  Etruschi,  IV.  Ragionamento, 
V.  pp.  78 — 1 10.  For  the  more  recent 
operations  consult  the  Bullettini  of  the 
Archaeological  Institute.  In  the  spring 
of  1844, 1  saw  at  Volterra,  in  the  posses- 
sion of  Signer  Agostino  Pilastri,  a  number 
of  curious  bronzes,  which  had  been  just 
discoTered  in  the  neighbourhood,  not  in 
a  sepulchre  as  usual,  but  buried  at  a 
little  depth  below  the  surface,  and  on  a 
spot  where  no  ancient  relics  had  pre- 
▼ioualy  been  found.  It  seemed  as  though 
they  had  been  hastily  interred  for  con- 
cealment, but  whether  in  ancient   or 


comparatively  modepi  times  it  was  im- 
possible to  say.  They  consisted  of  six 
crested  snakes,  their  sex  distanguished 
by  the  comb,  all  evidently  made  to  be 
attached  as  adornments,  probably  to 
hehnets  or  shields — the  KermeM  of  a 
Genius,  18  inches  high,  with  diadem  and 
pateray  as  usually  represented  —  two 
female  figures,  most  ludicrously  attenu- 
ated, each  also  with  a  p(Uera — a  male  in 
a  toga,  about  a  foot  hi^,  in  an  excellent 
style  of  art — a  horse  galloping,  probably 
a  tignum  mUUare — and  a  large  votive 
dove,  10  or  12  inches  long,  of  solid 
bronze,  with  an  Etruscan  inscription  on 
its  wing,  which  is  given  in  my  notice  of 
these  artidee,  Bull.  Inst  1845,  p.  137. 
«Gori,  Mus.  Etr.  III.  p.  59.  tab.  VIII. 
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series  of  parallel  vaults  of  great  depth,  supported  by  square 
pillars,  and  evidently  either  a  reservoir  for  water,  or,  as 
the  name  it  has  received  implies,  a  preserve  for  fish — ^more 
probably  the  former.^  The  vaults  are  arched  over,  but 
the  pillars  are  connected  by  flat  architraves,  composed  of 
cuneiform  blocks,  holding  together  on  the  arch  principle. 
There  is  nothing  in  this  peculiar  construction  which  is 
un-Etruscan ;  ®  but  the  general  character  of  the  structure, 
strongly  resembling  other  buildings  of  this  kind  of 
undoubtedly  Roman  origin,  proves  this  to  have  no  higher 
antiquity.  Gori,  however,  who  was  the  first  to  descend 
into  it,  in  1 739,  braving  the  snakes  with  which  tradition 
had  filled  it,  declared  it  to  be  of  Etruscan  construction,^ 
an  opinion  which  has  been  commonly  followed,  even  to  the 
present  day.  He  who  has  seen  the  Piscine  of  the  Cam- 
panian  coast,  may  well  avoid  the  difficulties  attending  a 
descent  into  this.  A  formal  application  has  to  be  made  to 
the  Bishop,  who  keeps  the  key ;  a  ladder  of  unusual  length 
has  next  to  be  sought,  there  being  no  steps  to  descend ; 
the  Bishop's  servant,  and  the  men  who  bring  the  ladder, 
have  to  be  feed :  so  that  to  those  who  consider  time,  trouble, 
and  expense,  kjeu  ne  vaut  pas  la  chandelle. 

A  third  relic,  which  has  erroneously  been  called  Etrus- 
can, is  the  Terme,  or  Baths,  which  lie  just  outside  the 
gate  of  San  Felice,  on  the  south  of  the  town.  The  form 
and  disposition  of  the  chambers,  the  brickwork,  the  optis 


7  It  has  three  vaults,  sapported  on  six 
pUlan.  It  18  said  to  be  37  braccia  (71 
feet)  long,  by  25  (48  feet)  wide,  and  the 
▼anlts  are  elevated  16  braccia  from  the 
pavement  Repetti,  V.  p.  816.  It  is  also 
known  by  the  name  of  II  Castello,  or  the 
reservoir. 

>  The  gates  of  the  theatre  of  Ferento, 
which  are  most  probably  of  that  origin, 
are  similarly  formed  (see  Vol.  I.  p.  206, 


and  woodcut  at  page  201)  ;  the  people, 
moreover,  who  brought  the  arch  to  such 
perfection  as  is  seen  in  the  Cloaca  Max- 
ima and  certain  tombs  of  Perugia  and 
Chiusi,  could  have  had  no  difficulty  in 
constructing  a  cuneiform  architrave  like 
this. 

>  Gori,  in.  p.  63.  It  is  called  by  Hoare, 
the  most  perfect  Etruscan  work  at  Vol- 
terra.    Clas.  Tour.  I.  p.  9. 
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incertum,  the  fragments  of  mosaic  pavement,  the  marble 
slabs  with  bas-reliefe — everything  on  the  site  is  so  purely 
Roman,  that  it  is  difficult  to  understand  how  a  higher 
antiquity  could  ever  have  been  assigned  to  this  ruin. 

The  traveller  should  not  omit  to  pay  a  visit  to  the  Villa 
Inghirami,  and  the  Buche  de'  Saracini,  in  the  valley  to 
the  east  of  Volterra ;  for  though  there  is  Kttle  to  satisfy 
antiquarian  curiosity,  the  scenery  on  the  road  is  magnifi* 
cent.  May  he  have  such  a  bright  spring  morning  as  I 
chose,  for  the  walk.  The  sun,  which  had  scarcely  scaled 
the  mountain-tops,  looked  in  vain  through  the  clear  ether 
for  a  cloud  to  shadow  his  brightness.  The  wide,  deep 
valley  of  the  Cecina  at  my  feet,  all  its  nakedness  and 
wrinkled  desolation  lost  in  the  shadow  of  the  purple  moun- 
tains to  the  south,  was  crossed  by  two  long  lines  of  white 
vapour,  which  might  have  been  taken  for  fleecy  clouds,  had 
they  not  been  traceable  to  the  tall  chimneys  of  the  Salt- 
works in  the  depths  of  the  valley.  Behind  the  mass  of 
Monte  Catino,  to  the  west,  shone  out  the  bright  blue  Medi- 
terranean, with  the  rocky  island  of  Gorgona  prominent  on 
its  bosom ;  and  &r  beyond  it,  to  the  right,  the  snow-capt 
mountains  of  Corsica  hovered  like  a  cloud  on  the  horizon, 
and  to  the  left,  rose  the  dark,  sullen  peaks  of  Elba,  half- 
concealed  by  intervening  heights.  So  pure  the  atmo- 
sphere, that  many  a  white  sail  might  be  distinguished, 
studding  the  far-off  deep  ;  and  even  the  track  of  a 
steamer  was  marked  by  a  dark  thread  on  the  bright  &Ge 
of  the  waters. 

As  I  descended  the  hill  to  the  convent  of  San  Girolamo 
the  scenery  on  the  northern  side  of  Volterra  came  into 
view.  The  city,  with  its  walls  and  convents  crowning  the 
opposite  steep,  now  formed  the  principal  object;  the 
highest  point  crested  by  the  towers  of  the  fortress,  and  the 
lower  heights  displaying  fragments  of  the  ancient  wall, 
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peeping  at  intervals  from  the  foliage.  At  my  feet  lay  an 
expanse  of  bare  undulating  country,  the  valley  of  the  Era, 
broken  into  ravines  and  studded  with  villages  ;  softening  off 
in  the  distance  into  the  well-known  plain  of  Pisa,  with  the 
dark  moimtains  behind  that  city — 

Per  cui  i  Pisan  veder  Lucca  non  ponno —  vA«^.xx>c/>'/^c3<i. 

expanding  into  a  form  which  recalled  the  higher  beauties 
of  the  Alban  Mount.  There  was  still  the  blue  sea  in  the 
distance,  with  the  bald,  jagged  mountains  of  Carrara,  ever 
dear  to  the  memory,  overhanging  the  Gulf  of  Spezia  ;  and 
the  sublime  hoary  peaks  of  the  Apennines,  sharply  cutting 
the  azure,  filled  up  the  northern  horizon — sea,  gulf,  and 
mountains,  all  so  many  boundaries  of  ancient  Etruria. 
The  weather  had  been  gloomy  and  misty  the  previous  days 
I  had  spent  at  Volterra,  so  that  this  range  of  icy  sub- 
limities burst  upon  me  Uke  a  new  creation.  The  convent 
of  S.  Girolamo,  with  its  grove  of  ilioes  and  cypresses, 
formed  a  beautiful  foreground  to  the  scene. 

The  Villa  Inghirami,  which  Hes  lower  on  the  slope, 
belongs  to  one  of  that  old  Volaterran  family,  which  for 
ages  has  been  renowned  for  arts  and  arms, — 

Chi  pad  V  armi  tacer  d*  an  Inghirami  ? — 

or  has  distinguished  itself  in  scientific  or  antiquarian 
research ;  and  a  most  illustrious  member  of  which  was 
the  Cavalier  Francesco,  recently  deceased.  The  antiqua- 
rian interest  of  the  spot  lies  in  the  so-called  Buche  de* 
Saracini.  To  see  them  you  must  beat  up  the  gardener  of 
the  Villa,  who  will  furnish  you  with  Kghts,  and  then  you 
enter  a  Uttle  cave  in  a  bank,  and  follow  him  into  a  long 
passage  cut  in  the  rock,  six  feet  wide  but  only  three  high, 
so  that  you  must  travel  on  all  fours.  From  time  to  time 
the  passage  widens  into  chambers,  yet  not  high  enough  to 
permit  you  to  stand  upright ;  or  it  meets  other  passages 
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of  similar  character  opening  in  various  directions,  and 
extending  into  the  heart  of  the  hill,  how  fer  no  one  can 
say.  In  short,  this  is  a  perfect  labyrinth,  in  which,  with- 
out a  clue,  one  might  very  soon  be  lost. 

By  whom,  and  for  what  purpose  these  passages  were 
formed,  I  cannot  hazard  an  opinion.     Though  I  went  fer 
into  the  hill,  I  saw  no  signs  of  tombs,  or  of  a  sepulchral 
appropriation — ^nothing  to  assimilate  them  to  catacombs. 
That  they  have  not  lost  their  original  character  is  proved 
by  the  marks  of  the  chisel  everywhere  still  fresh  on  the 
walls.    They  are  too  low  for  subterranean  communications, 
otherwise  one  might  lend  an  ear  to  the  vulgar  belief  that 
they  were  formed  to  connect  the  Palazzo  Inghirami  in  the 
town,  with  the  Villa.     They  have  no  decided  Etruscan 
character,  yet  are  not  unlike  the  tortuous  passages  in  the 
Poggio  Gajella  at  Chiusi,  and  in  the  Grotta  Regina  at  Tos- 
canella.     The  cave  at  the  entrance  is  hned  with  rude 
masonry,  probably  of  comparatively  recent  date.    Another 
tradition  ascribes  their  formation  to  the  Saracens,  once  the 
scourges,  and  at  the  same  time  the  bugbears  of  the  ItaUan 
coast.     Though  these  infidel  pirates  were  wont  to  make 
descents  on  these  shores  during  the  middle  ages,  carrying 
oflf  plunder  and  females,   they  were  often  creatures  of 
romance  rather  than  of  reality ;   every  trace  of  wanton 
barbarity  and  destruction  is  attributed  to  them,  as  to 
Cromwell's  dragoons  in  England ;  and  as  they  have  also 
the  fame  of  having  been  great  magicians,  many  a  marvel 
of  Nature  and  of  Art  is  ascribed  to  their  agency.     In  this 
case,   tradition   represents  them  as  having  made  these 
passages  to  store  their  plunder,  and  keep  their  captives. 
Twenty  miles  from  the  sea,  forsooth  !     Hence  the  vulgar 
title  of  Buche  de'  Saracini,  or  "  the  Saracens'  Dens.'* 
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VOLTRRRA.—^OLATERR^. 

Thb  MosBini. 

D'  Ibtlia  r  antico 

Pregio,  e  1'  opr*  eb*  giov*. — fiucui,. 

Mintw,  fitcileaqoe  oculos  fert  omnui  circuni 

jEdms,  a4iitnTqao  locin  ;  at  ungulk  iMtni 

Exquiriiqne  (mditqne  Tirflm  manimeatk priorum. — Viitoji-.X''  .'.,'.' 

Some  consolation  for  the  loss  of  the  tombs  which  haye 
been  opened  and  reclosed  at  Volteira  is  to  be  derived 
from  the  Museum,  to  which  their  contents  for  the  most 
part  have  been  remored.  Here  is  treasured  up  the  accu- 
mulated sepulchral  spoil  of  more  than  a  century.  The 
collection  was  in  great  part  formed  by  Monsignor  Guar- 
nacci,  a  prelate  of  Volterra,  and  has  since  received  large 
additions,  so  that  it  may  now  claim  to  be  the  most 
valuable  collection  of  Etruscan  antiquities  in  the  world.' 

'  The  excavations  at  Volterra  were  of  the  ioterest  exrated  by  the  publico 
commeneed  aboat  1728,  in  conaeqaeace        tiODt    o(     Dempaler    and    Bnonuroti. 
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Valuable,  not  in  a  marketable  sense,  for  a  dozen  of  the 
Yulcian  vases  and  paterce  in  the  Gregorian  Museum  would 
purchase  the  contents  of  any  one  of  its  nine  or  ten  rooms ; 
and  the  collection  at  Munich,  or  that  in  the  British 
Museum,  would  fetch  more  dollars  in  the  market  than  the 
entire  Museum  of  Volterra,  with  the  Palazzo  Pubbhco  to 
boot.  But  for  the  light  they  throw  on  the  manners, 
customs,  religious  creed,  and  traditions  of  the  ancient 
Etruscans,  the  storied  urns  of  Volterra  are  of  infinitely 
more  value  than  the  choicest  vases  ever  moulded  by  the 
hand  of  Eucheir,  or  touched  by  the  pencil  of  Eugrammos. 
The  latter  almost  invariably  bear  scenes  taken  fi*om  the 
mythical  cycle  of  the  Greeks,  and,  with  rare  exceptions, 
throw  no  Kght  on  the  history  or  on  the  inner  Kfe  of 
the  Etruscans.  The  ums  of  Volterra^  Chiusi,  and  Perugia, 
on  the  other  hand,  are  more  genuine — ^native  in  concep- 
tion and  execution,  often  indeed  bearing  subjects  fi*om 
the  Greek  mythology,  but  treated  in  a  native  manner,  and 
according  to  Etruscan  traditions.  Thus  the  Museum  of 
Volterra  is  a  storehouse  of  facts,  illustrative  of  the  civilisa- 
tion of  ancient  Etruria.  I  cannot  agree  with  Mafiei,  that 
"he  who  has  not  been  to  Volterra  knows  nothing  of 
Etruscan  figured  antiquity  "  ^ — this  is  too  like  the  unqua- 
lified boastings  of  the  other  Peninsula,  He  was  a  towns- 
man of  Volterra,  and  his  evidence  may  be  suspected  of 


They  were  contmued  for  more  than 
thirty  years  ;  and  such  multitudes  of 
urns  were  brought  to  light  that  they 
were  used  as  building  materials.  It 
was  seeing  them  lie  about  in  all  direc- 
tions f^t  first  excited  Gori's  curiosity, 
and  led  him  to  the  study  of  Etruscan 
antiquities.  £yen  in  1743,  he  said  that 
so  many  ums  had  been  discovered  in 
the  Ust  three  years,  that  the  Museum 
of  Volterra  surpassed  every  other  in 
Etruscan  relics  (Mus.   Etrus.   III.  p. 


92)  ;  though  it  was  not  till  1761  that 
Monsignor  Guamacci  presented  his  col- 
lection to  the  Comune  of  the  city.  After 
that  time  interest  flagged  in  Etruscan 
antiquities,  but  of  late  years  it  has  re- 
vived, and  excavations  have  been  car- 
ried on  briskly,  chiefly  by  Signer  Giusto 
Cinci. 

s  Maffei,  Osserv.  Letter.  V.  p.  315. 
The  remark  was  made  when  the  Museum 
had  but  sixty  ums ;  now  it  has  more 
than  four  hundred. 
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partiality.  Yet  it  may  fairly  be  said,  that  this  Museum  is 
more  instructive  than  any  other  collection  of  Etruscan 
antiquities  in  Italy  or  in  other  lands,  and  that  Yolterra  on 
this  account  yields  in  interest  to  no  other  Etruscan  site. 
He  who  has  seen  it  may  be  content  to  pass  by  many  other 
sites,  and  he  who  has  not  visited  it,  must  bear  in  mind 
that,  however  much  he  may  have  seen,  he  has  yet  much 
to  see. 

I  do  not  propose  to  lead  the  reader  through  the  nine  or 
ten  rooms  of  the  Museum  in  succession,  and  describe  the 
articles  seriatim;  nor  do  I  pretend  to  give  him  every 
detail  of  those  I  notice  ;  it  will  suffice  to  call  his  atten- 
tion to  those  of  greatest  interest,  pointing  out  their  sub- 
jects and  characteristic  features ;  assuring  him  that  not  a 
single  visit,  or  even  two  or  three,  will  suffice  to  make  him 
acquainted  with  the  Museum,  but  that  continued  study 
will  only  tend  to  develop  new  facts  and  supply  him  with 
further  sources  of  interest. 

The  urns,  of  which  there  are  said  to  be  more  than  four 
hundred,  are  sometimes  of  the  local  rock  caXied panchina,  but 
more  generally  of  alabaster,  which  is  only  to  be  quarried  in 
this  neighbourhood.  Thus  no  doubt  can  be  entertained  of 
their  native  and  local  character.^  They  are  miniature  sarco- 
phagiy  resembling  those  of  Tarquinii  and  Toscanella  in 
everything  but  material  and  size ;    being  intended  to 


'  ThiB  panchiria  is  an  arenaceouB 
tufo  of  aqueous  formation,  contain- 
ing maiine  substances.  It  is  of  a 
warm  yellow  hue,  more  or  less  reddish. 
The  alabaster  quarries  are  at  Spicchia- 
jola,  3  miles  distant,  and  at  Ulignano, 
5  or  6  miles  from  Volterra,  both  in  the 
Val  d*  Era.  A  few  of  the  Etruscan 
urns  are  of  travertine,  which  is  found 
at  Pignano,  6  miles  to  the  east,  in  the 
same  valley.     iDghirami,  indeed,  sug- 


gests that  these  urns  may  be  the  work 
of  Greeks  settled  at  Volterra,  after  its 
conquest  by  the  Romans  (Mon.  Etrus.  I. 
p.  541)  ;  but  such  a  supposition  is 
unnecessary,  inasmuch  as  the  Hellenic 
mythology  was  well  known  to  the  Etrus  > 
cans  ;  and  the  style  of  art  of  these 
urns,  and  the  mode  of  treating  the  sub- 
jects— ^neither  of  which  is  Greek — are 
opposed  to  this  view. 
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contain  not  the  entire  body,  but  merely  the  ashes  of  the 
deceased,  a  third  of  the  dimensions  suffices, — 

Mors  sola  fatetnr 
Quantnla  sant  hominum  corpuscola. 

These  "  ash-chests "  are  rarely  more  than  two  feet  in 
length ;  so  that  they  merit  the  name,  usually  applied  to 
them,  of  umlets — umette.  Most  have  the  effigy  of  the 
deceased  recumbent  on  the  lid.  Hence  we  learn  some- 
thing of  the  physiognomy  and  costume  of  the  Etruscans  ; 
though  we  should  do  wrong  to  draw  inferences  as  to 
their  symmetry  from  the  stunted  distorted  figures  often 
presented  to  us.  The  equality  of  woman  in  the  social 
state  of  Etruria  may  also  be  learned  from  the  figures  on 
these  urns.  It  is  evident  that  no  inferior  respect  was  paid 
to  the  fair  when  dead,  that  as  much  labour  and  expense 
were  bestowed  on  their  sepulchral  decorations  as  on  those 
of  their  lords.  In  fact,  it  has  generally  been  remarked 
that  the  tombs  of  females  are  more  highly  ornamented 
and  richly  ftimished  than  those  of  the  opposite  sex.  Their 
equality  may  also  be  learned  from  the  tablets  which  so 
many  hold  open  in  their  hands  * — intimating  that  they  were 
not  kept  in  ignorance  and  degradation,  but  were  educated 
to  be  the  companions  rather  than  the  slaves  of  the  men. 
Nay — ^if  we  may  judge  from  these  urns,  the  Etruscan 
ladies  had  the  advantage  of  their  lords ;  for  whereas  the 


4  What  I  caU  tablets  Micali  (Ant. 
Pop.  Ital.  III.  p.  180)  takes  to  be  a 
mirror  in  the  form  of  a  book.  But  no 
mirrors  of  this  form  have  ever  been  dis- 
covered ;  and  it  is  difficult  to  believe 
that  an  article  so  frequently  repre- 
sented on  Etruscan  urns,  would  never 
have  been  found  in  tombs,  if  it  had  been 
of  metal,  like  other  ancient  mirrors. 
Besides,  it  is  well  known  tliat  the  tab- 
lets of  the  ancients  were  of  this  foi*m. 


Ify  then,  these  were  tablets — toMa^ 
pugiUarea — they  must  have  been  made 
of  wood,  coated  with  wax,  which  will 
account  for  no  specimens  of  them  having 
been  found  in  Etruscan  sepulchres. 
Two  such  tablets,  however,  of  the  time 
of  Marcus  Aurelius,  have  come  down  to 
us,  preserved  in  gold  mines  in  Tran- 
sylvania* See  Smith's  Dictionary  of 
Antiquities  v.  Tabulae. 
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latter  are  rarely  represented  with  tablets  or  a  scroll,  but 
generally  recline  in  luxurious  indolence,  with  chaplet 
around  their  brows,  torque  about  their  neck,  and  a  patera^ 
or  the  more  debauched  rht/ton  in  one  hand,  with  some- 
times a  wine-jug  in  the  other  ;  the  females,  though  a  few 
seem  to  have  been  too  fond  of  creature  comforts,  are,  for 
the  most  part,  guiltless  of  anything  beyond  a  fan,  an  egg, 
a  pomegranate,  a  mirror,  or  it  may  be  tablets  or  a  scroll. 
Though  the  Etruscan  fair  ones  were  not  all  Tanaquils  or 
Begoes,  they  were  probably  all  educated — at  least  among 
the  higher  orders.  Let  them  not,  however,  be  suspected 
of  cerulean  tendencies  —  too  dark  or  deep  a  hue  was 
clearly  not  in  fiishion ;  for  the  ladies  who  have  the  tablets 
in  one  hand,  generally  hold  a  pomegranate,  the  emblem 
of  fertiUty,  in  the  other,  to  intimate  that  the  grand  duties 
of  woman  were  not  to  be  neglected — at  least  I  think  this 
interpretation  may  be  put  on  these  Etruscan  "  belles  and 
pomegranates."  * 

On  these  urns  the  female  figures  are  always  decently 
draped,  while  the  men  are  generally  but  half  clad.  Most 
of  the  figures  and  reliefe  were  originally  coloured  and  gilt, 
but  few  now  retain  more  than  very  faint  traces  of  such 
decoration. 

As  to  the  reliefs  on  the  urns,  it  may  be  well  to  consider 
them  in  two  classes ;  those  of  purely  Etruscan  subjects, 
and  those  which  illustrate  well-known  mythological  legends ; 
though  it  is  often  difficult  to  pronounce  to  which  class  a 
particular  monument  belongs.  We  will  first  treat  of  the 
latter. 

It  has  been  truly  remarked,  that  from  Etruscan  urns 
might  be  formed  a  series  of  the  most  celebrated  deeds 
of  the  mythical  cycle,  fi*om  Cadmus  to  Ulysses.     Many 

*  See  Micali,  Ital.  av.  Rom.  tav.  43  ;      tion  of  this  fact— a  lady  of  the  Ceecina 
Ant.  Pop.  Ital.  tav.  105,  for  an  illustra-       family,  with  tablets  and  a  pomegranate. 
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links  in  such  a  chain  might  be  furnished  by  the  Museum  of 
Yolterra,  which  also  contains  other  monuments  illustrative 
of  the  doings  of  the  diyinities  of  Grecian  &ble.  I  can  only 
notice  the  most  striking. 

The  Rape  of  Proserpine. — The  gloomy  king  of  Hades  is 
carrying  off  his  struggling  bride  in  his  chariot ;  the  four 
steeds,  lashed  to  a  gallop  by  a  truculent  Fury  with  out- 
spread wings,  who  acts  as  charioteer,  are  about  to  pass 
oyer  a  Triton,  whose  tail  stretches  in  vast  coils  abnost 
across  the  scene.  In  another  reUef  of  the  same  subject  a 
snake  takes  the  place  of  the  sea-monster.^ 

Aurora. — The  goddess  who  "  gives  hght  to  mortals  and 
immortals,^^  is  rising  in  her  chariot  from  the  waves,  in  which 
dolphins  are  sporting.' 

Cupid  and  Psyche. — One  relief  represents  the  god  of 


<  Illustrated  by  Inghiruni,  Mod.  Etnis. 
I.  tav.  9, 63  ;  VI.  tav.  D.  5.  Gori,  I.  tab. 
78  ;  III.  d.  3,  tab.  3.  This  is  one  of  the 
most  common  subjects  on  Etruscan 
sepulchral  monuments.  It  is  thought  to 
symbolise  the  descent  of  the  soul  to  the 
other  world  ;  and  as  such  would  be  a 
peculiarly  appropriate  subject  for  the 
urns  of  young  females.  The  Fury  driving 
the  quadrigOf  seems  an  illustration  of 
f^t  passage  in  Claudian  (Bapt  Pro- 
serp.  II.  215),  where  Minerva  thus 
addresses  Pluto — 

qu8B  te  stimulis  facibusque 
profanis 

Eumenides    mov^re !    tak  cur   sede 
relicts 

Andes  Tartareis  coelum  incestare 
quadrigis! 
But  this  monument  must  be  much  earlier 
than  the  poem.  The  monster  and  the 
serpent  may  be  explained  by  another 
passage  in  the  same  writer  (II.  157), 
where  the  «  ruler  of  souls  "  drives  over 
the  groaning  EnceUdus— the  fish's-tail, 
which  marks  a  Triton,  having  probably 


been  substituted  by  the  sculptor  through 
caprice  or  carelessneas  for  the  serpents 
tail  of  a  Giant'^ 

Sub  terris  qussrebat  iter,  gravibusque 
gementem 

Enoeladum  calcabat  equis  ;  immania 
findunt 

Membra  rotie ;  preas&que  gigas  cer- 
vice  laborat, 

Sicaniam  cum  Dite  ferens ;  tentatqne 
moveri 

Debilis,  et  fessis  serpentibus  impedit 
axem. 
Inghirami  (I.  pp.  104, 443),  who  puts  an 
astronomical  interpretation  on  all  these 
myths,  sees  in  the  Rape  of  Proserpine  an 
emblem  of  the  autunmal  equinox,  which 
view  he  founds  on  Macrobius,  Saturn.  I. 
1 8.  In  this  case  the  serpent  would  be  an 
emblem  of  the  sun.    Cf.  Macrob.  I.  20. 

7  She  has  here  not  merely  a  pair  of 
steeds,  as  represented  by  Homer  (Odys. 
XXIII.  246),  but  drives  four  in  hand. 
For  illustrations  see  Inghirami,  I.  tav. 
5.    Micali,  Ital.  av.  Rom.  tav.  25. 
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love    embracing  his   bride ;    each    having  but  a  single 


8 


Wing, 

Actaeon  attacked  by  his  dogs. — This  scene  is  remark- 
able only  for  the  presence  of  a  winged  Fury,  who  sits  by 
with  a  torch  reversed.®  On  another  urn  Diana  with  a 
lance  stands  on  one  side,  and  an  old  man  on  the  other.  ^^ 

Centaurs  and  LapithsB. — A  subject  often  repeated.  In 
conformity  with  Ovid's  description,  some  of  the  monsters 
are  striving  to  escape  with  the  females  they  have  seized, 
while  others  are  hurling  rocks  at  Theseus  and  his  fellows.* 
From  the  numerous  repetitions  of  certain  subjects  on 
Etruscan  inns,  sometimes  precisely  similar,  more  frequently 
with  slight  variations,  it  is  evident  that  there  was  often 
one  original  type  of  the  scene,  probably  the  work  of  some 
celebrated  artist. 

Perseus  and  Andromeda. — The  maiden  is  chained  to 
the  walls  of  a  cavern  ;  the  fearful  monster  is  opening  his 
huge  jaws  to  devour  her,  when  Perseus  comes  to  her 
rescue.  Contrary  to  the  received  legend,  she  is  here 
draped.  Her  feither  Cepheus  sits  by,  horror-struck  at  the 
impending  fate  of  his  daughter.  The  presence  of  a  winged 
demon — ^probably  the  Juno  of  the  maiden — ^is  an  Etruscan 
peculiarity.  On  another  similar  relief,  the  protecting  spirit 
is  wanting ;  but  some  palm-trees  mark  the  scene  to  be  in 
Ethiopia.^ 


"  So  it  is  repreeented  by  Inghirami, 
L  taT.  52.  I  hftve  not  a  distinct  recol- 
lection of  this  nm. 

*  Jnghir.  I.  tav.  70.  This  may  be 
Diana  herself,  who  was  sometimes  re- 
presented with  wings  by  the  Greeks 
(Pausan.  V.  19),  and  frequently  by  the 
Etroscans,  an  instance  of  which  is 
shown  in  the  woodcnt,  at  page  440,  of 
Vol.  I. 

i<^  Inghir.  I.  tav.  65.    Gori,  I.  tab.  122. 


>  Orid.  Met  XII.  223  et  seq.  Gori, 
I.  tab.  152, 153  ;  III.  d.  3,  tab.  1,  2. 

'  Perseus  in  the  one  case  has  all  his 
attributes — pUeut,  tcUaria,  harpe^  and 
Oorffonum — in  the  other,  the  last  two 
only.  Gori,  I.  tab.  123  ;  III.  c.  13,  tab.  1. 
Inghirami,  I.  tar.  55,  56.  Oyid(Met. 
IV.  690)  represents  both  the  parents  of 
the  maiden  as  present  It  may  have  been 
so  in  the  original  Boene  which  was  the 
type  of  these  reliefs,  and  the  Juno  may 
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The  mythical  history  of  Thebes  has  afforded  numerous 
subjects  to  these  Etruscan  urns — ^perhaps  chosen  for  the 
moral  of  retributive  justice  throughout  expressed. 

Cadmus. — Here  he  is  contending  with  the  dragon  of 
Mars,  which  has  enfolded  one  of  his  companions  in  its 
fearful  coils.^  There  he  is  combating  the  armed  men  who 
spnmg  from  the  teeth  of  the  dragon  which  Minerva 
ordered  him  to  sow — ^his  only  weapon  being  the  plough 
with  which  he  had  opened  the  furrows.  This  scene,  how- 
ever, will  apply  to  Jason,  as  well  as  to  Cadmus,  for  the 
former  is  said  to  have  sown  half  the  teeth  of  the  same 
dragon,  and  to  have  reaped  the  same  fruits.  This  is  a 
very  common  subject  on  Etruscan  urns,  especially  on  those 
of  terra-cotta.* 


be  an  EtniBcan  version  of  the  mother. 
For  the  analogy  between  Perseus  and 
Bellerophon,  see  Ann.  Inst  1834,  pp. 
328—331.  Due  de  Luynes.  ef.  Bull 
Inst  1842,  p.  60.  The  soene  of  this 
exploit  of  Perseus  is  said  to  have  been 
at  Joppa,  in  proof  of  which  the  skeleton 
of  the  monster  was  shown  there  at  the 
commencement  of  the  Eknpire,  and  was 
J[>rought  to  Rome  to  feed  the  appetite  of 
that  people  for  the  marvellous.  Its 
dimensions  are  chronicled  by  Pliny. 
N.  H.  IX.  4  ;  Mela,  I.  1 1  ;  cf.  Strab. 
I.  p.  43  ;  XVI.  p.  759. 

Another  urn  represents  Perseus^  with 
the  gwgvMX/ii  in  his  hand,  attacked  by 
two  waxriors ;  a  female  genius  steps 
between  him  and  his  pursuers.  Inghir. 
I.  tav.  54. 

'  Inghir.  I.  tav.  62,  p.  619.  Inghi- 
rami  (L  p.  657)  offers  a  second  inter- 
pretation of  this  soene — that  it  may  be 
AdrastuB  slaying  the  serpent  of  Nemea, 
and  that  the  figure  in  its  coils  is  the 
young  Opheltes.    Gori,  I.  tab.  156. 

^  Lanzi  took  this  soene  to  represent 
Jason  ;  Inghirami  referred  it  to  Cad- 


mus ;  Passeri  and  Winokelmann  to 
EchetluSy  or  Echetlseus,  the  mysterious 
rustic  who,  in  the  battle  of  Marathon, 
with  his  plough  alone  made  fearful 
slaughter  of  the  Persians  (Pausan.  I. 
32,  5  ;  cf .  I.  15,  3)  ;  Zoega,  to  some 
Etruscan  hero  of  whom  history  is  nlent 
See  Inghir.  Mon.  Etr.  I.  pp.  402, 527  ti  teq. 
It  is  likely  to  represent  a  mythical  rather 
than  an  historical  event  Dr.  Braun 
doubts  if  the  instrument  in  the  hands 
of  the  unarmed  man  be  a  plough,  and 
takes  the  figure  to  represent  Charun 
himself,  or  one  of  his  infernal  atten- 
dants, who  is  about  to  take  possession 
of  one  of  the  warriors  who  is  slain. 
Ann.  Inst  1837,  2,  p.  264.  This 
scene,  and  the  death  of  the  Theban 
brothers,  are  the  most  common  of  all 
on  Etruscan  monuments,  and  will  be 
found  in  every  collection  of  such  anti- 
quities. There  are  several  of  it  in  the 
British  Museum.  For  illustrations  see 
Dempster,  Etrur.  Reg.  tab.  64  ;  Inghir. 
I.  tav.  63,  64  ;  VI.  tav.  L  3.  Gori,  I. 
tab.  157. 
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(Edipus  and  the  Sphinx. — The  son  of  Laius  is  solving 
ihe  riddle  put  to  him  by 

"  That  sad  inexplicable  beast  of  prey/' 

whose  "man-devouring"  tendencies  are  seen  in  a  human 
skull  beneath  her  paws.  A  Fury  with  a  torch  stands 
behind  the  monster.* 

(Edipus  slaying  Laius. — He  has  dragged  his  fiither  from 
his  chariot,  and  thrown  him  to  the  earth ;  and  is  about  to 
plunge  his  sword  into  his  body,  heedless  of  the  warning 
of  a  Juno,  who  lays  her  hand  on  his  shoulder,  as  if  to 
restrain  his  fiiry.  Another  winged  being,  a  male,  whose 
brute  ears  mark  him  as  allied  to  "Charun,'*  stands 
by  the  horses'  heads.^ 

Amphiaraus  and  Eriphyle. — In  some  of  these  scenes  a 
female,  reclining  on  her  couch,  is  thought  to  represent  the 
treacherous 

"  Eriphyle,  that  for  an  ouche  of  gold, 
Hath  priyily  nnto  the  Grekis  told 
Where  that  her  hnsbond  hid  him  in  a  place, 
For  which  he  had  at  Thebis/Sory  grace.'* 

For  behind  her  stands  a  figure,  thought  to  be  Polynices, 
with  the  necklace  of  Harmonia  in  his  hand,  with  which 
he  had  bribed  her  ;  and  on  the  other  side  is  a  man 
muffled,  as  if  for  a  journey,  who- is  supposed  to  represent 
Amphiaraus.^ 


*  The  subject  is  repeated,  with  the 
omission  of  the  sknlL  Inghir.  I.  tav. 
^,68. 

•  Inghir.  I.  tav.  66.  Gori,  HI.  d.  4, 
tab.  21, 1.  Geihard  takes  this  figure  to 
be  Mantus,  the  king  of  the  Etruscan 
HadeS)  and  what  he  holds  in  his  hands 
to  be  shields,  or  large  naUs.  Gottheii 
d.  Etms.  p.  63,  taf.  VI.  2. 

7  Inghir.  I.  tav.  IP,  20,  74,  75,  76, 


77,  pp.  182,  et  aeq.  Micali,  Ital.  av. 
Rom.  tav.  36.  Inghinuni  follows  Lanzi 
in  interpreting  this  scene  as  the  parting 
of  Amphiaraus  and  Eriphyle.  Gori 
(II.  p.  262),  howeyer,  took  it  for  a 
version  of  the  final  parting-scene  so 
often  represented  on  Etruscan  monu- 
ments, without  any  reference  to  Greek 
mythology.  It  has  also  been  regarded 
as  the  death  of  Alcestis.    Ann.  Inst. 
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The  Seven  before  Thebes. — There  are  three  ums  with 
this  subject.  One,  which  represents  the  assault  of  Capaneus 
on  the  Electrian  Gate  of  Thebes,  is  very  remarkable.  The 
moment  is  chosen  when  the  hero,  who  has  defied  the 
power  of  Jove,  and  has  endeavoured  to  scale  "  the  sacred 
walls,''  is  struck  by  a  thunderbolt^  and  falls  headlong  to 
the  earth;  his  ladder  also  breaking  with  him.  The 
amazement  and  awe  of  his  comrades  are  well  expressed. 
The  gate  of  the  city  is  evidently  an  imitation  of  the 
ancient  one  of  Volterra,  called  Porta  all'  Arco ;  for  it  is 
represented  with  the  three  mysterious  heads  around  it, 
precisely  in  the  same  relative  positions.®  In  the  other 
two  ums  Capaneus  is  wanting,  though  an  assault  on  the 
gate  is  represented  ;  but  the  original  type  is  still  evident, 
though  the  three  heads  are  transferred  to  the  battlements 
above,  and  are  turned  into  those  of  warriors  resisting  the 
attack  of  the  besiegers.  In  one  of  these  scenes  a  female, 
probably  Antigone,  is  looking  out  of  a  small  window  by 
the  side  of  the  gate.  And  in  both,  the  principal  figure 
among  the  besiegers  grasps  a  severed  head  by  the  hair, 
and  is  about  to  hurl  it  into  the  city.^ 


1842,  pp.  40— 7,— Grauer.  cf.  Mon. 
Ined.  Inst.  III.  tav.  XL.  B.  The 
parting  of  Amphiaraus  and  his  wife 
was  one  of  the  scenes  which  adorned 
the  celebrated  Chest  of  Cypselus,  but 
there  he  was  represented  as  ready  to 
take  yengeanoe  on  her.  Pausan.  V.  17. 
B  Inghir.  I.  tav.  87.  Micali,  Ital.  av. 
Rom.  tay.  29  ;  Ant  Pop.  Ital.  tav.  108. 
Though  the  gate  in  this  scene  is  a 
perfect  arch,  there  are  no  vauttoin 
expressed.  The  freedom  and  vigour 
of  design  in  this  relief  show  it  to  be  of 
no  early  date.  Inghirami  (I.  p.  678, 
et  mq.)  infers  this  from  the  presence  of 
warriors  on  horseback,  for  such  are 
never    represented    by  Homer.      But 


mounted  warriors  appear  in  monuments 
of  the  highest  antiquity.  The  date 
of  this  urn  is  more  safely  determined 
by  the  style  of  art  For  fllustrative 
descriptions  of  this  scene  see  iBschyl. 
Sept  ad  Theb.  423—456,  and  the  pro- 
lix yam  of  Statins,  Theb.  X.  828— «d 
finera.  Pausan.  IX.  8.  The  subject 
of  Capaneus  has  been  found  also  on 
Etruscan  tcardbiti.  One  of  them  bears 
the  name  ^  Capnb  "  in  Etruscan  cha- 
racters.    Bull.  Inst  1834,  p.  118. 

»  Inghir.  I.  lav.  88,  90  ;  Micali,  ItaL 
av.  Rom.  tav.  30,  31.  Gori,  I.  tab.  132. 
Inghirami  (I.  p.  681)  thinks  the  female 
at  the  window  is  intended  for  Antigone 
counting  the  besiegers.   He  remarks  that 
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Polynices  and  Eteocles. — The  fatal  combat  of  the  Theban 
Brothers  is  a  subject  of  most  frequent  occurrence  on 
Etruscan  urns,  and  there  are  many  instances  in  this  Museum. 
They  are  generally  represented  in  the  act  of  giving  each 
other  the  death-wound,  A  Charun,  or  a  Fury,  or  it  may 
be  two,  are  present.* 

The  Trojan  War  has  also  furnished  scenes  for  some  of 
these  urns,  though  this  class  of  subjects  is  not  so  frequently 
represented  on  urns  or  sarcophagi  as  on  vases. 

The  Rape  of  Helen. — A  scene  often  repeated.  "  The 
faire  Tyndarid  lasse/'  is  hurried  on  board  a  ^'brazen-beaked 
ship" — attendants  are  carrying  vases  and  other  goods  on 
board — 

—  crateres  auro  solidi,  captivaque  vestis 
Congeritnr-     ^Jc^.f/.^Ss^^ 

all  is  hurry  and  confusion — ^but  Paris,  marked  by  his 
Phrygian  cap,  is  seated  on  the  shore  in  loving  contem- 
plation of 

"  the  &ce  that  laanched  a  thousand  ships, 
And  hnmt  the  topmist  towen  of  Ilium."  ^^     ^         ., 

Sometimes  the  fond  pair  are  represented  making  their 
escape  in  a  qtuidriga? 


both  Grreeks  and  RomanB  were  wont  to 
hurl  the  heads  of  their  slaughtered 
foes  into  beleaguered  cities,  in  order  to 
infuse  terror  into  the  besieged ;  an 
instance  of  which  is  seen  on  Trajan's 
Column,  where  Roman  soldiers  are 
easting  the  heads  of  the  Dadans  into 
tiieir  city.  From  this  he  unnecessarily 
infers  that  these  unis  are  of  the  same 
date  as  that  celebrated  column.  The 
style  of  art  proves  them  to  be  of  no 
yery  early  period ;  one  of  them  is 
among  the  most  beantiAil  urns  yet  dis- 
corered  at  Volterra. 

^  Grori,  I.  tab.  138.  Inghirami,  I.  tav. 
92, 93 ;  VI.  tay.  V.  2.  In  the  yery  similar 

VOL.  II. 


representation  of  this  combat  on  the 
Chest  of  Cypselus,  a  female  demon  or 
Fate,  haying  the  fangs  and  daws  of  a 
wild  beast,  was  introduced  behind  one 
of  the  brothers.  Pausan.  V.  19.  This 
and  Jason  or  Cadmus  fighting  with  the 
teeth-sown  warriors,  are  the  most 
common  subjects  on  Etruscan  ums^— 
chosen,  thinks  Inghirami  (I.  p.  403),  as 
iUustratiye  of  the  brevity  of  human 
life,  and  its  continual  warfare. 

•  Gori,  Mus.  Etrus.  I.  tab.  138,  139  ; 
III.  class.  .S,  tab.  5.  Gori  interprets 
this  scene  as  the  fate  of  Auges  and  her 
son  Telephus. 

«  Gori,  III.  d.  3,  tab.  7. 

N 
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One  scene  represents  the  death  of  Polites,  so  beautifully 
described  by  Virgil.*  The  youth  has  fled  to  the  altar  for 
refuge,  the  altar  of  his  household  gods,  by  which  stand  his 
venerable  parents ;  but  the  relentless  Pyrrhus  rushes  on, 
thirsting  for  his  blood — Priam  implores  mercy  for  his  son 
— even  his  guardian  genius  steps  in  to  his  aid,  and  holds 
out  a  wheel  to  his  grasp.  The  urn  tells  no  more,  but 
leaves  the  catastrophe— ^nw  Priami  JiUorum — to  the 
imagination  of  the  beholder.^ 

A  scene  very  similar  to  this  shows  Paris,  when  a  shep- 
herd, ere  he  had  been  rendered  effeminate  by  the  caresses 
of  Helen,  defending  himself  against  his  brothers,  who, 
enraged  that  a  stranger  should  have  carried  off  the  prizes 
from  them  in  the  pubhc  games,  sought  to  take  his  life. 
The  palm  he  bears  in  his  hand,  as  he  kneels  on  the  altar 
to  which  he  had  fled  for  refuge,  tells  the  tale.  The 
venerable  Priam  comes  up  and  recognises  his  son.  A 
Juno,  or  guardian  spirit,  steps  between  him  and  his  foes.^ 

Ulysses  and  the  S^ens  is  a  fevourite  subject.  The 
hero  is  represented  lashed  by  his  own  command  to  the 


<  Virg.  iEn.  IL  626—658. 

•  Gori,  Mils.  EtniB.  I.  tab.  171 ;  III. 
d.  4,  tab.  16,  17.  The  demon  in  this 
scene  is  by  many  regarded  as  Nemesis. 
Goxi  interpxete  this  soene  as  *<  Sacra 
Ckbiria." 

«  Gori,  I.  tab.  174  ;  III.  dass.  8, 
tay.  9  ;  cl.  4,  tab.  18,  19.*  This  is  a 
scene  frequently  oeouning  on  Etruscan 
urns ;  and  is  found  also  on  bronae 
mirror-cases,  of  which  I  haye  seen 
sereral  instances  —  two  now  in  the 
British  Museum.  It  has  been  explained 
as  the  death  of  Pyrrhus,  at  Delphi,  and 
the  female  demon  is  supposed  to  repre- 
sent the  Pythia,  at  whose  command  the 
son  of  AehiUes  was  slain.-— Pausan.  I. 
14.  But  in  most  of  these  scenes  the 
Juno  is  numifestly  protecting  the  youth, 


and  in  one  instance  throws  her  arm 
round  his  neck.  Yet  in  others,  the 
office  of  the  demon,  or  demons,  for 
there  are  sometimes  two,  is  more  equi- 
vocal ;  and  they  have  been  interpreted 
as  Furies  urging  on  the  brothers  of 
Paris  to  -take  rerenge.  Mus.  Chins.  !• 
tay.  81.  In  such  cases  the  scene  will 
well  admit  of  interpretation  as  the 
death  of  Pyrrhus,  and  the  man  who 
slays  him,  would  be  either  the  priest  of  the 
temple  (Paasan.  X.  24),  or  Maehaerena 
(Strab.  IX.  p.  421).  MicaU  (ItaL  ay. 
Rom.  tav.  48)  takes  this  scene  to  repre- 
sent Orestes  at  Delphi.  In  the  uni, 
which  he  illustrates,  the  Juno  has  an 
eye  in  each  outspread  wing,  just  as  in 
the  marine  deity,  drawn  in  the  woodout 
at  the  head  of  this  chapter. 
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mast  of  his  vessel,  yet  struggling  to  break  loose,  that  he 

may  yield  to  the  three  enchantresses  and  their  '^  warbling 
charms/'® 

The  great  hero  of  Homeric  song  is  also  represented  in 
the  company  of  Circe, 

"  The  daughter  of  the  Sun,  whose  channed  cup 
Whoever  tagted  lost  his  npright  shape  ;* 

for  his  companions,  her  victims,  stand  around,  their  beads 
changed 

"  Into  some  brutish  form  of  wolf  or  bear, 
Or  ounce,  or  tiger,  hog,  or  bearded  goat, 
All  other  parts  remaining  as  they  were." 

The  death  of  Clytemnestra. — This  is  a  fiivourite  subject, 
chosen,  doubtless,  as  illustrative  of  the  doctrine  of  retri- 
bution.  In  one  scene  the  matricide  is  reclining  on  her 
couch,  when  Orestes  and  Pylades  rush  in  with  drawn 
swords  ;  one  seizes  her,  the  other  her  paramour  iEgisthus, 
and  a  winged  Fate  stands  by  to  betoken  their  end.^  In 
another,  she  lies  a  corpse  on  her  bed,  and  the  avengers  are 
returning  from  the  slaughter.  But  the  most  remarkable 
monument  is  a  large,  broken  urn,  on  which  Orestes — 
'^  TJbste'' — ^is  represented  in  the  act  of  slaying  his  mother, 
"Cltjtmsta,"  and  his  companion  is  putting  to  death 
.£gisthus.  At  one  end  of  the  same  relief  the  two  friends, 
-  Ukste"  and  «  Puluctrb^'  (Pylades),  are  kneeling  on  an 
altar,  with  swords  turned  against  their  own  bosoms,  making 
expiation,  while  the  truculent,  brute-eared  "  Charun,^*  with 
his  fatal  hammer  raised,  and  a  Fury  with  flaming  torch, 
and  hissing  serpent,  are  rising  from  the  abyss  at  Aeir 
feet.^     On  the  broken  fragment  adjoining  this  urn  is  a 

•  Gori,  I.  tab.  147.  torn.  III.  p.  183.    Inghirami,  Mon.  Etr. 

•  Qori,  III.  oL  3,  tab.  U,  3.  VI.  tav.  A.  2.     Raoul-Roohette,  Mod. 
1    MkaU,     Italia,    ar.     Rom.    tav.      Ined.  pi.  XXIX.     Ann.  Inat.,  1837, 2, 

XLVII. ;    Ant  Pop.  Ital.  tav.  CIX.,      p.  262— Bnuu.     Greek  names  are  by 
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warrior  also  kneeling  on  an  altar,  with  two  other  figores 
faUing  around  him,  to  which  are  attached  the  names 
"  AcNs"  and  "  Priumnes/'  ^ 

Orestes  persecuted  by  the  Furies. — There  are  here  not 
three  only  of  these  avengeful  deities,  but  five,  armed  with 
torches  or  hammers,  attacking  the  son  of  Agamemnon, 
who  endeavours  to  defend  himself  with  his  sword.* 

Many  of  these  urns  bear  mythological  subjects  purely 
native.  The  most  numerous  class  is  that  of  marine  deities, 
generally  figured  as  women  from  the  middle  upwards,  but 
with  fishes'  tails  instead  of  legs — 

Desinit  in  piscem  mulier  formosa  supeme. 

A  few,  however,  are  represented  of  the  male  sex,  as  that 
in  the  woodcut  at  the  head  of  this  chapter.  These  beings 
are  generally  winged  also,  probably  to  show  their  super- 
hiunan  power  and  energy ;  and  smaller  wings  often  spring 
from  their  temples — a  common  attribute  of  Etruscan 
divinities,  symbolical,  it  may  be,  of  a  rapidity  and  power 


no  means  uniformly  expressed  on 
Etruscan  monuments.  On  one  mirror, 
which  represents  the  same  mythical 
event  aa  this  urn.  the  names  are  spelt 
"Urusthb"  and  "Clutumsti,"  (Ger- 
hard, Etrusk.  Spieg.  taf.  CCXXXVII.)  ; 
and  on  another,  ^^Ubusthb"  and 
^  Cluthumvstha  ; "  and  a  fierce  demon, 
named  ^'Nithum,"  with  huge  fangs, 
and  hair  on  an  end,  stands  behind 
the  ayenger,  and  brandishes  a  serpent 
over  the  murderesses  head.  Gerh. 
Etrusk.  Spieg.  taf.  CCXXXVIII. ; 
Gottheiten  der  Etrasker,  taf.  VI.  5,  pp. 
11,  63  ;  Bull.  Inst,  1842,  p.  47.  Ger- 
hard takes  tins  demon  to  be  a  female, 
and  equiTalent  to  Mania.  A  totally 
different  interpretation  has  been  found 
for  this  urn.  Etrusco-Celts,  if  they  will, 
may  pronounce  the  inscriptions  to  be 


choice  Irish,  and  may  hug  themselves  in 
the  discovery  that  Urste  means  <*stop 
Uie  slaughter  !  ^—  Outmsta,  '<  stop  the 
pursuit  1 "  — Puluctre,  ^  all  are  pri- 
soners !'*  (Etruria  Celtica,  II.  p.  166) 
— but  few  will  be  inclined  to  reject  the 
old-iashioned  interpretation  of  Orestes 
and  Gytemnestra. 

3  Inghir.  I.  tav.  43.  Micali,  Ant.  Pop. 
Ital.  tav.  109.  There  an  some  kindred 
scenes,  where  two  armed  men,  kneeling  on 
an  altar,are  defending  themselves  against 
their  foes.  One  of  them  being  some- 
times represented  with  a  head  in  his 
hand,  seems  intended  for  PerseuSi  Grori, 
L  tab.  150,  175  ;  Inghir.  I.  tav.  58,  59  ; 
VI.  tav.  A.  5. 

s  Inghir.  I.  tav.  25  ;  cf.  Gori,  I  tab. 
151. 
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of  intellectual  action,  far  transcending  that  of  mortals/ 
They  have  not  serpent-locks,  or  the  resemblance  of  their 
heads  to  that  of  the  Greek  Medusa  would  be  complete ; 
but  they  have  sometimes  a  pair  of  snakes  knotted  around 
their  brows,  and  uprearing  their  crests,  just  like  those 
which  are  the  distinctive  mark  of  Egyptian  gods  and 
monarchs.  These  trifold  divinities  bear  sometimes  a 
trident  or  anchor,  a  rudder  or  oar,  to  indicate  their 
dominion  over  the  sea — sometimes  a  sword,  or  it  may  be, 
a  firebrand  or  mass  of  rock,  to  show  their  might  over 
the  earth  also,  and  their  power  of  destruction,  or  their 
malignant  character;  which  they  further  display  by 
brandishing  these  weapons  over  the  heads  of  their  victims. 
They  are  often  represented  with  a  torque  about  their 
necks.  Marine  deities  would  naturally  be  much  worshipped 
by  a  people,  whose  power  lay  greatly  in  their  commerce 
and  maritime  supremacy ;  and  accordingly  the  active 
imaginations  of  the  Etruscans  were  thus  led  to  symbolise 
the  destructive  agencies  of  nature  at  sea.  For  these  are 
evidently  beings  to  be  propitiated,  whose  vengeance  is  to 
be  averted  ;  very  unlike  the  gentle  power  to  which  the 
Italian  sailor  now  looks  for  succour  in  the  hour  of  peril — 

In  mare  irato,  in  subita  procella, 
Invoco  te^  nostra  benigna  stella ! 

It  is  highly  probable  that  these  sea-gods  were  of 
Etruscan  origin ;  yet  as  we  are  ignorant  of  their  native 
appellations,  it  may  be  well  to  designate  them,  as  is 
generally  done,  by  the  names  of  the  somewhat  analogous 
beings  of  Grecian  mythology,  to  which,  however,  they 
do  not  answer  in  every  respect.     The  females  then  are 

^  The  wings  may  be  considered  an  who  takes  the    dolphins'  tails    to    be 

Etmscan    characteristict  for  they  are  symbols  of  torrents,  regards  the  wings 

rarely  found  attached  to  similar  figures  as  emblems  of  evaporation.   Ann.  Inst., 

on  Greek  monuments.     Forchhammer,  1838,  p.  290. 
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ujsually  called  Scylla,^  though  wanting  the  peculiar  charac- 
teristic of  that  mouHter,  who 


6 


Pube  premit  rabidos  ingjainibusgiie  canes. 

/■•'-/'         V,  '•        •*»        '• 

The  male  sea-diyinities,  which  are  of  less  frequent 
occurrence,  are  commonly  called  Glaucus.^  On  one  urn 
such  a  being  is  enfolding  a  struggling  warrior  in  the  coils 
of  each  taiL^  In  another,  he  has  thus  entangled  two 
figures  of  opposite  sexes,  and  is  seizing  them  by  the  hair. 
One  of  these  deities,  illustrated  in  the  woodcut  at  the  head 
of  this  chapter,  has  an  eye  in  either  wing,  a  symbol,  it 
may  be,  of  all-searching  power,  added  to  that  of  ubiquitous 

enei^.^ 

When,  instead  of  fishes'  tails^  the  woman's  body  termi- 
nates in   snakes,  she  is  commonly  called   Echidna^  the 


^  Scylla,  with  the  Greeks,  seems  to 
haye  been  the  embodied  emblem  of  the 
sea,  or  of  its  monstets  ;  and  she  thus 
personifies  the  perils  of  a  maritime  Ufe. 
Ann.  Inst.,  1843,  p.  182. 

•  Glaacos  is  Tcry  rarely  represented 
on  ancient  works  of  art.  Never  has  he 
been  found  on  painted  vases — only  on 
medals,  gems,  Etruscan  urns,  and  in  an 
ancient  painting  in  the  Villa  Adriana. 
Ann.  Inst.,  1843,  p.  184.  M.  ^Hnet, 
who  writes  the  article  dted,  regards 
Glaucus  as  the  personification  of  the 
colour  of  the  sea  (pp.  173, 181).  He 
thinks  the  word  expressed  **  that  clear 
hue,  verging  on  green  or  blue,  but  in 
which  white  predominates,  which  the 
sky  or  the  surface  of  the  waves  assumes 
under  certain  conditions,  and  at  certain 
hours  of  the  day.  On  viewing  these 
eflbcts  of  light,  the  people,  who  of  the 
seven-hued  rainbow  had  formed  Iris, 
could  not  possibly  have  refrained  from 
increasing  the  abundant  series  of  their 
oeflbtions,  and  Neptune  henceforth 
counted  a  new  subject  in  his  empire." 


7  Were  it  not  for  the  sex  of  the 
monster  this  scene  might  represent  the 
companions  of  Ulysses  encountering 
ScyUa ;  or  it  may  be  an  Etruscan  ver- 
sion of  the  same  myth.  Gori  (L  tab. 
148),  however,  represents  it  as  a  female. 

s  Micah,  Ital.  av.  Rom.  tav.  23. 

9  Micali,  Ital.  av.  Rom.  tav.  24.  This 
writer  (Ant.  Pop.  ItaL  III.  p.  180) 
regards  the  eye  in  the  wings  as  a 
symbol  of  celerity  and  foresij^t ;  In- 
ghirami  (I.  p.  79),  of  circumspection. 
On  another  urn  in  this  Museum,  the 
eye  is  represented  on  &e  wing  of  a 
Chanm,  who  is  conducting  a  soul  to  the 
other  world,  (Micali,  op.  dt  tav.  104, 
1  ;  Inghir.  I.  tav.  8) ;  and  on  anotiier, 
wh^e  a  fismale  demon  protects  Paris 
from  the  assaults  of  his  brothers  («< 
aupra,  p.  178).  It  is  found  also  on  the 
wing  of  aCharun  interfering  in  a  battle- 
scene,  on  a  Volterran  urn,  fr^m  the 
tomb  of  the  CsecinsB,  now  in  the  Museum 
of  Paris.  Micali,  op.  dt.  tav.  105  ; 
Ital.  av.  Rom.  tav.  43. 
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sister  of  Medusa  and  the  Gorgons,  the  mother  of  Cerberus, 
the  Hydra,  the  Chimffira^  the  Sphinx,  and  other  mythical 
monsters,  and  herself 

OmjTois  dpBpwiroi^y  ovd*  c^atforoun  ^coicrt, 

"Hfuov  lup  yvii/(l>rfp,  i\uU»indaf  KaXXurdpuWj 
'^Hfuav  d'  airf  v€>kMpop  8<fHtf,  dtuf^p  re  lUyap  rty 

"  StapendooB,  nor  in  shape  resembling  aught 
Of  human  or  of  heavenly ;  monatrooa,  fierce 
Echidna ;  half  a  nymph,  with  eyes  of  jet 
And  beauty-blooming  cheeks ;  and  half  again 
A  speckled  serpent,  terrible  and  vast, 
Gorged  with  blood-banquets ;  trailing  her  huge  folds 
Deep  in  the  hollows  of  the  blessed  earth." 

Akin  to  her  is  the  male  divinity,  the 

"  Typhon  huge,  ending  in  snaky  twine,"  ^  . 

already  treated  of  in  describing  the  tombs  of  Corneto.^ 
He  is  said  to  have  been  her  lover,  and  the  progenitor  of  all 
those  monsters, 

^  Horrible,  hideous,  and  of  hellish  race, 
Bom  of  the  brooding  of  Echidna  base.'* 

As  the  fish  is  emblematical  of  the  depths  of  the  sea,  so 
the  serpent  would  seem  to  symbolise  those  of  the  land ; 
tod  we  shall  probably  not  be  mistaken  in  regarding  these 
snake-tailed  beings  as  personifying  the  subterranean  powers 
of  nature,  such  as  have  to  do  with  fissures  and  caverns, 
and  especially  such  as  regard  volcanic  disturbances.'  That 
these  destructive  agencies  should  have  been  deified  in  a 

>  Hesiod.  Theog.  295,  et  teq,  301.   It  is  well  established  that  Typhon, 

3  See  vol  I.  pp.  303 — 5.  and  the  other  Giants  were,  in  the  Greek 

'  In  a  cavern  under  a  hollow  rock  mythology,  symbols  of  volcanic  sgenciee. 

wM  Echidna^a  abode.    Hesiod.  Theog.  See  vol.  I.,  p.  304. 
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land  which,  in  various  ages,  has  experienced  from  them 
terrible  catastrophes,  and  which,  on  every  hand,  bears 
traces  of  their  effects,  is  no  more  than  might  be  expected ; 
and  their  relation  to  the  sepulchre  among  a  people  who 
always  committed  their  dead  to  the  caverns  of  the  rock,  or 
to  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  will  be  readily  understood. 

Some  of  these  urns  have  the  heads  alone  of  these  wing- 
browed  divinities,  which,  in  certain  cases,  degenerate  into 
mere  masks.  One  head,  with  serpents  tied  beneath  the 
chin,  is  not  unlike  Da  Vinci's  celebrated  Medusa  in  the 
Florence  Gallery.  Other  urns  bear  representations  of 
dolphins  sporting  on  the  waves,  marine-horses,  or 
hippocampi,* 

Et  quae  marmoreo  fert  monstra  sub  esquore  pontns — 

symbols,  it  may  be,  of  maritime  power,  but  more  probably 
of  the  passage  of  the  soul  to  another  state  of  existence ; 
which  is  clearly  the  case  where  one  of  these  monsters  bears 
a  veiled  figure  on  his  back.^ 

Other  twofold  existences  are  of  the  earth.  Centaurs, 
of  both  sexes,  not  combating  their  established  foes  the 
LapithsB,  but  forming  the  sole  or  chief  subject  in  the 
scene ;  sometimes  with  wings ;  sometimes  robed  with  a 
lion's  skin,  and  holding  a  large  bough.  Etruscan  centaurs, 
be  it  observed,  especially  those  on  early  monuments,  have 
generally  the  fore-legs  of  a  man,  the  hind  ones  only  of  a 
horse.^  Like  the  sea-monsters,  the  centaur  may  be  a 
symbol  of  the  passage  of  the  soul.^ 

<  The  idea  of  the  Atj)pocafn|)fii  on  '  Inghir.  I.  tav.  6 ;  cf.  Braun,  Ann. 

ancient  monuments  was  probably  sug-  Inst.,  1837,  2,  p.  261. 

gested  by  the  singular  fish  of  that  name,  •  So  the  Centaur  was  represented  in 

which  abounds  in  the  Mediterranean,  early  Grreek  works — the  chest  of  Cypse- 

and  whose  skeleton  resembles  a  horse's  lus,  for  instance.    Pausan.  V.  19. 

head  and  neck  placed  on  a  fish's  tail.  '  It  is  evident  from  the  frequent  in- 

See  Inghir.  VI.  tav.  D.  2,  3.  troduction  of  this  Mn^tra  on  funeral 
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Griffons  are  also  favourite  subjects  on  these  urns.  That 
they  are  embodiments  of  some  evil  and  destructive  power, 
is  evident  in  their  compound  of  lion  and  eagle.  And  thus 
they  are  generally  represented  ;  now,  like  beasts  of  prey, 
tearing  some  animal  to  pieces ;  now  overthrowing  the 
•Arimaspes,  who  sought  to  steal  the  gold  they  guarded.® 

One  small  urn  has  the  legs  and  seat  of  a  couch  carved 
in  relief  on  its  front,  and  a  couple  of  small  birds  below, 
apparently  picking  up  the  crumbs.  These  have  been 
interpreted  as  "  the  sacred  fowls  of  Etruscan  divination" 
—the  birds  from  whose  motions  was  learned  the  will  of  the 
gods.®  But  to  me  they  seem  inserted  merely  to  fill  the 
vacant  space  beneath  the  banqueting-couch. 
^  The  reliefs  illustrative  of  Etruscan  life  are  the  most 
interesting  monuments  in  this  collection.  They  may  be 
divided  into  two  classes ;  those  referring  to  the  customs, 
pursuits,  and  practices  of  the  Etruscans  in  their  ordinary 
hfe,  and  those  which  have  a  funereal  import.  It  is  not 
always  easy  to  draw  the  distinction. 

To  commence  with  their  sports.  There  are  numerous 
representations  of  boar-hunts,  of  which  the  Etruscans  of 
old  were  as  fond  as  their  modem  descendants.  The  Tttscm 


monmnentB  that  it  had  a  conveiitional 
relation  to  the  sepulchre.  Virgil  (iEn. 
VI.  286)  represents  Centaurs  stalled 
with  other  monsters,  at  the  gate  of 
HeU— 

Centauri  in  forihus  stahnlant,  Scyllseque 
biformes,  &c. 

Inghirami  (Museo  Chiusino,  I.  p.  91) 
regards  them  as  symbols  of  autumn. 

«  Inghir.  Mon.  Etrus.  I.  taT.  39,  41, 
42,  99.  Gori,  I.  tab.  154,  156  ;  III. 
cL  3,  tab.  4.  The  Arimaspes  on  these 
ums  are  not  one-eyed,  as  represented 
by  the  ancients.     Herod.  III.  116  ;  IV. 


13,  27  ;  Plin.  VII.  2  ;  Pausan.  I.  24. 

Inghirami  takes  these  scenes  to  sym- 
bolise the  weakness  of  humanity  to  con- 
tend with  Fate  ;  though  in  pursuance 
of  his  system  of  astronomical  interpre- 
tation he  regards  the  griffon  as  an 
emblem  of  the  power  of  the  sun  in  the 
vernal  equinox,  and  where  it  is  devour- 
ing a  stag  he  takes  it  to  mean  spring 
overcoming  winter  (I.  pp.  328,  723). 
Servius  (ad  Virg.  Buc.  VIII.  27)  says 
those  monsters  were  sacred  to  Apollo. 

»  Inghir.  I.  tav.  86,  pp.  308—311. 
He  remarks  that  out  of  six  himdred 
ums  this  alone  displays  the  holy  birds. 
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apery  though  celebrated  in  ancient  times,  can  hardly  have 
abounded  as  much  as  at  present,  when  he  haa  so  much 
more  uncultivated  country  for  his  range ;  for  the  Maremma, 
which  was  of  old  well  populated,  is  now  for  the  greater 
part  a  very  desert.  Some  of  these  scenes  may  have  re- 
ference to  Meleager  and  the  boar  of  Calydon,  or  to  the 
exploit  of  Hercules  with  the  fierce  beast  of  Er^manthus ; 
for  the  subject  is  variously  treated.  Its  firequent  occur- 
ence on  urns,  as  well  as  on  vases  and  in  painted  tombs, 
shows  how  much  such  sports  were  to  the  Etruscan  taste.  ^ 

Other  reUefs  represent  the  games  of  the  circus,  which 
resembles  that  of  the  Romans,  having  a  spina,  surmounted 
by  a  row  of  cones  or  obelisks.  In  some  of  these  scenes 
are  buU-fights ;  in  others,  horse-races,  or  gladiatorial  com- 
bats. The  two  latter  games  the  Romans  borrowed  from 
the  Etruscans.^ 

These  urns,  though  not  being  of  early  date  they  can 
hardly  be  cited  as  proofe,  yet  tend  to  confirm  the  high 
probability  that  the  circus,  as  well  as  its  games,  was  of 
Etruscan  origin.  We  know  that  the  Romans  had  no  such 
edifices  before  the  accession  of  Tarquin,  the  first  of  the 
Etruscan  dynasty,  who  built  the  Circus  Maximus,  and 
"sent  for  boxers  and  race-horses  to  Etruria;"^  and  we 


1  In  one  of  these  boar-hunts  the  beast 
is  attacked  by  two  winged  boys,  who  are 
thought  to  be  Cupids  catching  the  boar 
which  killed  Adonis.  Theocr.  Idyl. 
XXX. ;  Inghir.  I.  tav.  69,  p.  586. 
Macrobius  (I.  21),  who  gives  the  astro- 
nomical symbolism  of  the  legend,  tells 
us  that  the  boar  was  an  emblem  of 
winter ;  and  on  this  account,  thinks 
Inghirami  (I.  p.  594),  he  is  represented 
on  sepulchral  monuments,  to  indicate  the 
season  when  the  annual  inferice  or  p<i- 
rentcUia  were  held  in  honour  of  the 
dead.    Gori,  III.  cI.  3,  tab.  4. 


'  Liv.  I.  35  ;  Nicol.  Damasc.  ap. 
Athen.  IV.  c.  18,  p.  153.  Before  the 
introduction  of  the  amphitheatre,  in  the 
time  of  Augustus,  the  Romans  often 
held  their  gladiatorial  combats  in  the 
circus,  as  here  represented.  See  Vol.  I. 
p.  95.  Inghirami  (I.  tav.  98,  p.  718) 
gives  a  scene  from  an  urn,  in  the  Cind 
collection  at  Volterra,  where  two  gladia- 
tors are  contending  over  a  vase. 

'  Liv.  loc.  cit. — Ludicrum  fuit  equi 
pugilesque  ex  EtruriA  maxime  acciti. 
Cf.  Dion.  Hal.  III.  p.  200. 
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know  also,  from  the  frequent  representations  of  them  in 
the  painted  tombs,  that  such  sports  must  have  been 
common  in  that  land  ;  so  that  it  is  a  fair  conclusion  that 
similar  structures  to  that  Tarquin  raised  for  their  dis- 
play, already  existed  there.  As  an  Etruscan,  he  is  likely  to 
have  chosen  for  his  model  some  circus  with  which  he  was 
well  acquainted — probably  that  of  Tarquinii,  his  native 
city,  and  the  metropolis  of  the  Confederation.  That  no 
yestiges  of  such  structures  are  extant  may  be  accounted 
for  by  supposing  them  to  have  been  of  wood,  aa  the  scaf- 
folding of  the  original  Circus  Maximus  is  said  to  have 
been.* 

Processions  there  are  of  various  descriptions — ^frmeral, 
triumphal,  and  judicial.  In  one  of  the  latter,  four  judges 
or  magistrates,  wrapt  in  togas,  are  proceeding  to  judgment. 
Before  them  march  two  lictors,  each  with  a  pair  of  rods  or 
wands,  which  may  represent  the  fasces  without  the  secures 
or  hatchets,  just  as  they  were  carried  by  Roman  lictors, 
before  one  of  the  consuls  when  in  the  City.*  They  are 
preceded  by  a  slave,  bearing  a  curule  chair,  another 
insigne  of  authority,  and,  like  the  hctors  and  fasceSy  of 
Etruscan  origin.^    Other  slaves  carry  the  scnnium  or 


<  Dion.  Hal.  loc.  cit.  The  only  Etrus- 
can monument  which  shows  us  how  the 
spectators  were  accommodated  at  the 
pubtic  games,  is  the  piunted  tomb  at 
Cometo,  caOed  the  Grotta  delle  Bighe, 
and  that  represents  them  seated  on 
simple  platforms,  apparently  of  wood — 
just  such  as  are  now  raised  at  a  horse- 
race or  other  spectacle  in  Florence  or 
Rome,  but  with  curtains  to  shade  them 
from  the  sun.    See  Vol.  I.  p.  327. 

These  drcus-scenes  ought,  perhaps,  to 
be  dassed  with  tiie  ftmereal  subjects ; 
for  it  is  not  improbable  that  tiiey  repre- 
sent the  games  in  honour  of  the  de- 
ceased.   In  one  scene,  where  a  tpifna  is 


introduced,  it  has  manifestly  a  figuratiTe 
allusion ;  for  a  man  and  woman  are 
taking  their  last  farewell  at  it,  as  if  to 
intimate  that  the  soul  had  reached  its 
goal  and  finished  its  course.  Tnghir.  I. 
tav.  100. 

*  Cicero,  de  Repub.  II.  31  ;  VaL  Max. 
IV.  1,  1  ;  Phitarch.  PubUcola ;  Dion. 
Hal.  V.  p.  278.  So  tiiey  are  represented 
also  on  an  Etruscan  eij^puty  described  at 
page  114  ;  and  also  on  an  urn  with  a 
banqueting-soene,  which  Inghirami  in- 
terprets as  the  curse  of  (Edipus  (I.  tav. 
72,  73  ;  cf.  Gori,  III.  d.  3,  tar.  14). 

•  Liv.  I.  8  ;  Flor.  I.  5 ;  Dion.  Hal. 
III.  p.   195  ;   Strabo,  V.  p.  220  ;  Sil. 
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capsa^  a  cylindrical  box  for  the  documents,  and  ptigillares, 
or  wax  tablets  for  noting  down  the  proceedings.^ 

On  another  um  the  four  magistrates  are  returning  from 
judgment,  having  descended  from  their  seats  on  the  ele- 
vated platform.  The  lictors,  who  precede  them  in  this 
case,  bear  forked  rods.  They  are  encountered  by  a  veiled 
female,  with  her  two  daughters,  and  two  little  children  of 
tender  age — the  fitmily,  it  must  be,  of  the  criminal  come 
to  implore  mercy  for  the  husband  and  father.® 

Here  are  also  triumphal  processions,  which  history  tells 
us  the  Etruscans  had  as  well  as  the  Romans  f  and  which, 
in  fact,  are  generally  attributed  to  the  former  people,* 
though  there  is  no  positive  evidence  of  such  an  origin, 
beyond  the  introduction  into  such  processions  of  golden  or 
gilt  chariots,  drawn  by  four  horses ;  the  earher  triumphs 
having  been  on  foot.^  Here  are  instances  of  both  modes, 
the  victor  being  preceded  by  comicines  or  tnmipeters,  by 
fifers  and  harpers,  and  where  he  is  in  a  chariot,  by  a  lictor 
also  with  a  wand.^     The  Etruscanism  of  the  scene  lies  in 


Ital.  Vm.  486—8;  Diodor.  Sic.  V. 
p.  316.  ed.  Rhod. ;  Macrob.  Saturn. 
I.  6  ;  cf.  SaUust.  Catil.  51. 

7  This  scene  is  illustrated  by  Micali, 
Ital.  ay.  Rom.  tav.  40  ;  Ant  Pop.  Ital. 
tav.  112,  1  ;  Gori,  III.  d.  4,  tab.  23, 27. 

8  Micali,  Ant  Pop.  Ital.  tav.  112,  2  ; 
Gori,  III.  cl.  4.  tab.  15. 

'  Flor.  I.  5  ;  Appian.  de  Reb.  Pun. 
LXVI. ;  cf.  Plin.  XXXIII.  4. 

1  Dempster,  Etrur.  Reg.  I.  p.  328  ; 
Gori,  MuB.  Etr.  I.  p.  370.  Muller 
(Etrusk.  II.  2,  7)  considers  the  Roman 
triumph  to  be  either  immediately  de- 
rived from  Etruria,  or  to  be  a  continua- 
tion of  the  pageants  which  the  kings  of 
Rome  had  receired  from  that  land. 

3  Plutarch.  Romul. ;  Flor.  I.  5.  Dio- 
nysius  (II.  p.  102)  says  Romulus  tri- 
umphed in  a  quadriga  (cf.  Propert  IV. 


eleg.  I.  32)  ;  but  Plutarch  opposes  this, 
and  dtes  ancient  statues  of  that  monarch 
to  prove  that  he  triumphed  on  foot 
The  introduction  of  the  quadriga  from 
Etruria  is  generally  ascribed  to  the  elder 
Tarquin. 

s  The  description  Appian  (loc.  dt) 
gives  of  a  triumph  in  the  Etruscan 
style,  corresponds  nearly  with  the  scenes 
on  these  urns.  The  victor,  he  says,  was 
preceded  by  lictors  in  purple  tunics, 
and  then,  in  imitation  of  an  Etruscan 
pageant,  by  a  chorus  of  harpers  and  sa- 
tyrs belted  and  wearing  golden  chaplets, 
dancing  and  singing  as  they  went  One 
in  the  midst  of  them  wore  a  long  purple 
robe,  and  was  adorned  with  golden 
bracelets  and  torques.  Such  men,he  says, 
were  called  Lydi,  because  the  Etrus- 
cans were  colonists  from  Lydia.    These 
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the  winged  genius,  who,  with  a  torch  in  her  hand,  is 
seated  on  one  of  the  horses^  It  may  be  that  the  scene  is 
rather  funereal  than  festive,  and  that  the  figure  in  the 
chariot  with  the  attributes  of  triumph  is  intended  to  re- 
present a  soul  entering  on  a  new  state  of  existence.  This 
is  rendered  more  probable  by  the  analogy  of  the  funeral 
procession  in  the  Orotta  del  Tifone  at  Cometo,  where  souls 
are  attended  by  demons,  one  with  a  torch,  and  by  figures 
bearing  wands,  preceded  by  a  cornicen.^ 

Of  marriages,  no  representation,  which  has  not  a 
mythical  reference,  has  yet  been  found  on  the  sepulchral 
urns  of  Etruria,  though  most  of  the  earlier  writers  on  these 
antiquities  mistook  the  farewell-scenes,  presently  to  be 
described,  where  persons  of  opposite  sexes  stand  hand  in 
hand,  for  scenes  of  nuptial  festivity.* 

There  are  several  representations  of  sacrifices;  the 
priest  pouring  a  Ubation  on  the  head  of  the  bull  about  to 
be  slain.  In  one  case  the  victim  is  a  donkey — ^the  deUght 
of  the  garden-god, — 

Cseditur  et  ligido  costodi  raris  aseUos. 

In  another  scene,  a  beast  like  a  wolf  is  rising  fi'om  a 
well,  but  is  restrained  by  a  chain  held  by  two  men,  while 


were  followed  by  men  bearing  Teflselfl 
of  incense,  and  last  of  all  came  the 
TictorionB  general  in  hia  quadrigci, 
clad  in  his  toga  pustOy  and  twxica  pal- 
mala,  with  a  golden  crown  of  oak  leaves 
on  his  brow,  and  an  ivory  sceptre, 
adorned  with  gold,  in  his  hand.  See 
Mttller,  Etrusk.  IV.  1,  2.  Illustrations 
of  these  nms  will  be  found  in  Micali, 
Ital.  av.  Rom.  tav.  34,  35 ;  Gori,  I. 
tab.  178, 179  ;  III.  cL  3,  tab.  28. 

**  MiiUer  thinks  this  female  demon 
may  be  a  Victory.  On  another  urn  in 
this   museum,   a   quadriga,  in   which 


stands  a  warrior,  is  drawn  by  a  Fury, 
with  a  torch,  into  an  abysa  Lanzi  (ap. 
Inghir.  I.  p.  669)  interpreted  it  as  the 
death  of  Amphiaraus — AmphiaraSnfata 
quadrigae.  Ingh.  I.  tav.  84  ;  Gori,  III. 
d.  8,  tab.  12. 

«  See  Vol.  I.  pp.  31  ]  —3.  This  paint- 
ing has  been  supposed  to  represent  the 
triumphal  entrance  of  souls  into  the 
unseen  world.  BulL  Inst  1839,  p.  47. 
Urlichs. 

<  Buonarroti,  Passeri,  Gori,  even 
Lanzi  and  Micali,  made  this  mistake. 
See  Inghirami,  I.  pp.  191,  208. 
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a  third  pours  a  libation  on  his  head,  and  a  fourth  strikes 
him  down  with  an  axe.  It  is  evidently  no  ordinary  sacri- 
fice, for  all  the  figures  are  armed7 

Here  also  is  seen  the  dreadfiil  rite  of  human  sacrifice, 
too  often  performed  by  the  Etruscans,  as  well  as  by  the 
Greeks  and  Romans.^  The  men  who  sit  with  their  hands 
bound  behind  their  backs,  and  on  whose  heads  the  priest- 
esses are  pouring  libations,  are  probably  captives  about  to 
be  offered  to  a  deity,  or  to  the  Manes  of  some  hero.  It 
may  be  the  Trojans  whom  Achilles  sacrificed  to  the  shade 
of  Patroclus  ;  it  may  be  Orestes  and  Pylades  at  the  altar 
of  Diana.  Observe  the  altar  in  this  scene.  It  is  precisely 
like  a  Roman  Catholic  shrine,  even  to  the  very  cross  in  the 
midst,  for  the  panelling  of  the  wall  shows  that  form  in 
reUe£«> 


7  Inghir.  I.  tav.  60  ;  VI.  «»▼.  £.  5,  4  ; 
Gori,  III.  d.  3,  tab.  10.  Dempster 
(tab.  25)  gives  a  plate  of  a  Penigian  urn, 
with  a  siinilar  scene;  bat  the  monster 
has  a  hnman  body  with  a  dog^s  head. 
It  is  not  easy  to  explain  this  very  singu- 
lar subject  Buonarroti  (p.  24,  ap. 
Dempst  II.)  sees  in  the  victim  the 
monster  Volta,  which  is  said  to  have 
ravaged  the  land  of  Volsinii,  and  to 
have  been  destroyed  by  Porsenna.  Plin. 
II.  54.  Passeri  (Acheront  p.  59,  ap. 
Gori,  Mus.  Etr.)  interprets  it  as  the 
demon  of  Temessa,  called  Lybas,  which 
was  clad  in  a  wolTs  skin,  and  was  over- 
come by  EuihymuB,  the  pugilist.  Pau- 
san.  VI.  6.  Inghirami  takes  it  to  repre- 
sent Lycaon  protected  by  Mars,  with 
Ceres  as  a  Fury  by  his  side. 

■  Maffei  (Osserv.  Letter.  IV.  p.  65) 
indignantly  rejects  this  charge  against 
his  forefathers  :  ^*  They  cannot,  and  they 
ought  not  to  attribute  so  unworthy  and 
barbarous  a  custom  to  our  Etruscans, 
without  any  foundation  of  authority  !  ** 
It  is  true  there  is  no  recorded  evidence 


of  such  a  practiee  among  the  Etrascans, 
unless  the  Roman  captives,  put  to  death 
— immoloH — in  the  fomm  of  Tarqainii, 
may  be  regarded  aa  offered  to  the  gods, 
liv.  VII.  19.  But  monuments  abun- 
dantly establish  the  fact.  MUller,  in- 
deed, thinks  the  Romans  learned  this 
horrid  rite  from  the  Etruscans  (Etrusk. 
III.  4,  14).  Inghirami  (I.  p.  716), 
though  admitting  it  to  be  an  Etmsoaa 
custom,  thinks  it  had  gone  out  of  prac- 
tice before  the  date  of  these  urns.  Yet 
we  know  it  had  not  entirely  faHen  into 
disuse  in  Greece  or  Rome  till  Imperial 
times. 

*  Gori,  I.  tab.  170.  Two  of  these 
reliefs,  illustrated  by  Inghirami  (I.  tav. 
B6y  97),  may  perhaps  represent  a  human 
sacrifice.  In  one,  a  man  is  on  his  knees 
amid  some  warriors ;  and  slaves  are 
bearing,  one  a  ladder,  another  a  jar 
on  his  shoulder,  and  a  large  mallet  in 
his  hand,  and  a  boy  plays  the  double 
pipes.  The  other  relief  has  the  same 
features,  but  the  victim  is  falling  to  the 
earth,  apparently  just   struck  by  the 
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In  another  scene  the  victim  lies  dead  at  the  foot  of  the 
altar,  and  a  winged  genius  sits  in  a  tree  hard  by.  Micali 
takes  this  to  represent  the  oracle  of  Faunus,  Inghirami 
that  of  TiresiaB.^ 

Kot  all  these  sacrificial  scenes  are  of  this  sanguinary 
character.  Offerings  of  yarions  descriptions  are  being 
brought  to  the  altar,  and  in  one  case  a  tall  amphora  stands 
upon  it. 

On  one  urn,  on  which  a  young  girl  reclines  in  eflBgy, 
is  a  school  scene,  with  half  a  dozen  figures  sitting  together 
holding  open  scrolls ;  seeming  to  intimate  that  the  deceased 
had  been  cut  off  in  the  bloom  of  life,  ere  her  education 
was  complete.^  In  this,  as  in  certain  other  cases,  there 
seems  a  relation  between  the  figure  on  the  lid  and  the 
bas-relief  below,  though  in  general  the  reliefe,  especially 
when  the  subject  is  from  the  Grecian  mythology,  bear  no 
apparent  reference  to  the  superincumbent  effigy.^ 

Banqueting  scenes  are  numerous,  and  bear  a  close  re- 
semblance to  those  in  the  painted  tombs  of  Tarquinii  and 
Clusium.  There  are  generally  several  couches  with  a  pair 
of  figures  of  opposite  sexes  on  each — a  corroboration  fi-om 


swordof  oneof  ttiegroap.  Oo(ri(I.tmb. 
146)  calls  thit  scene  "ihe  death  of 
Elpenor.**  Another  leKef,  which  repre- 
sents 9k  youth  stabbing  bimflelf  on  an 
altar,  is  interpreted  by  Lanzi  and 
Inghirami  (I.  p.  673,  tav.  86)  as  the 
self-sacriftce  of  Mencaeegfl^  son  of  Cveon. 

^  MicaH,  ItaL  av.  Rom.  tay.  41 ; 
Inghir.  I.  tay.  78,  p.  654. 

3  Gori,  m.  d.  2,  tab.  12. 

*  The  Nbtioo  is  seen  also  in  some 
of  the  car-scenes  presently  to  be  de- 
scribed ;  bat,  with  note  exceptions,  there 
seems  to  be  no  relation  beyond  that  of 
joxta-poeition,  between  the  urn  and  its 
lid.  Besides  the  incongruity  of  sul^ect, 
the  material  is  often  not  the  same.    The 


style  of  art  betrays  a  wide  difference 
of  excellence,  and  even  of  antiquity. 
Inghirami  cites  a  case  of  a  yomig  girl 
reclining  on  the  lid  of  an  urn,  which 
bears  an  epitaph  for  a  person  of  more 
than  70  ;  and  explains  such  anomalies 
by  regarding  these  recumbent  figures, 
not  aa  portraits  of  individuals,  but  as 
idealities — ^the  men  as  heroes,  the  women 
as  souls  (I.  p.  399  ;  cf.  408,  tav.  U.  3,  2). 
But  in  the  case  dted,  it  is  more  likely 
that  the  lid  was  shifted  from  one  urn  to 
the  other,  in  the  removal  from  the  se- 
pulchre. The  fr^uent  incongruities, 
however,  render  it  rery  probable  that 
the  urns  were  kept  in  store,  and  fitted 
with  lids  to  order. 
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another  source  of  the  higt  social  civilisation  of  the  Etrus- 
cans*— ^and  there  are  children  of  various  ages  standing 
around,  sometimes  embracing  each  other ;  pictures  of 
domestic  felicity,  such  as  are  rarely  seen  on  the  monu- 
ments of  antiquity.  The  usual  musicians  are  present — 
subuhneSy  with  the  double  pipes ;  ciiharistce,  with  the  lyre  ; 
and  players  of  the  syrinx  or  Pandean  pipes — all,  as 
well  as  the  banqueters,  crowned  with  garlands  of  roses. 
Tables,  bearing  refreshments,  stand  by  the  side  of  the 
couches,  together  with  scamna  or  stools,  on  which  the 
musicians  stand,  or  by  which  the  attendants  ascend  to  fill 
the  goblets  of  the  banqueters,  elevated  as  they  are  by  lofty 
cushions.^  Just  such  tables  and  stools  are  often  repre- 
sented in  relief  against  the  bench  of  rock  on  which  the 
body  or  sarcophagus  was  laid  in  the  tomb — ^the  banqueting 
hall  of  the  dead.* 

The  most  interesting  scenes,  because  the  most  touching 
and  pathetic,  are  those  which  depict  the  last  moments  of 
the  deceased.  A  female  is  stretched  on  her  couch  ;  her 
£a.ther,  husband,  sisters  or  daughters  are  weeping  around 
her;  her  Uttle  ones  stand  at  her  bed-side,  unconscious 
how  soon  they  are  to  be  bereft  of  a  mother's  tenderness — 
a  moment  near  at  hand,  as  is  intimated  by  the  presence 
of  a  winged  genius  with  a  torch  on  the  point  of  expiring. 
Sometimes  the  dying  woman  is  dehvering  to  her  friend 
her  tablets,  open  as  though  she  had  just  been  recording 
her  thoughts  upon  them.  This  death-bed  scene  is  a 
favourite  subject.     It  may  be  remarked  that  the  couches 

^  See  Vol.  I.  p.  286.  his  sons,    which  happened  at  a  ban- 

<  Inghirami,  I.  tav.  72,  73,  82  ;  VI.  quet    Another,  he  thinks,  represents 

tav.  Y.  3  ;  Micali,  ItaL  av.  Rom.  tav.  Ulysses  in  disguise,  at  the  banquet  of 

87,  88  ;  Ant  Pop.  Ital.  tav.  107  ;  Gori,  Pendope*s  suitors.    Inghir.  VI.  tav.  F. 

III.  cl.  4,  tab.  14.    Two  of  these  ban-  «  See  Vol  I.  pp.  59,  272  ;  Vol.  II. 

quet-scenes  Inghirami  takes  to  repre>  p.  40. 

sent   CEdipus  pronouncing  a  curse  on 
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are  sometimes  recessed  in  alcoves,  and  sometimes  canopied 
over  like  bed-steads,  though  in  a  more  classical  style. 
Behind  the  couch  is  often  a  column  surmoimted  by  a 
pine-cone,  a  common  funereal  emblem.^  Most  of  such 
scenes,  howeyer,  bear  but  a  metaphorical  reference  to  the 
dread  event.  It  has  been  already  mentioned  that  souls 
are  often  symbolised  by  figures  on  horsebacL®  On  an 
urn,  on  the  Ud  of  which  he  reclines  in  eflBgy,  a  youth  is 
represented  on  horseback  about  to  start  on  that  journey 
from  which  "no  traveller  returns,'^  when  his  little  sister 
rushes  in,  and  strives  to  stay  the  horse's  steps, — in  vain,  for 
the  relentless  messenger  of  Death  seizes  the  bridle  and 
hurries  him  away.  It  is  a  simple  tale,  touchingly  told ;  its 
truthful  earnestness  and  expressive  beauty  are  lost  in  the 
bare  recital 

'^  An  unskilled  hand,  but  one  informed 
With  genius,  had  the  marble  warmed 

With  ^^(^H^^^„^  hi^i^,^* 

There  are  many  such  fdmily-separations,  all  of  deep 
interest.  The  most  common  is  the  parting  of  husband 
and  wife,  embracing  for  the  last  time.  That  such  is  the 
import  is  proved  by  the  fatal  horse,  in  waiting  to  convey 
him  or  her  to  another  world ;  and  a  Genius,  or  it  may  be 


7  Inghir.  I.  tav.  95  ;  Gori,  III.  d.  4, 
tab.  13,  28.  Such  an  alcoye  is  also 
shown  in  an  urn,  illustrated  by  Gori 
(III.  d.  3,  tab.  6),  where  a  man  seems 
to  be  taking  farewell  of  his  wife,  who 
redines  on  the  couch.  Another  some- 
what similar  relief  is  interpreted  by 
Inghirami  (I.  tav.  61,  p.  514),  as 
Stheneboea,  the  wanton  wife  of  ProBtns, 
despatching  Bellerophon  to  Lyda. 

*  The  horse  on  sepulchral  monmnents 
has  been  thought  to  show  the  equestrian 
rank  of  the  deceased,  or  to  denote  the 
devadon  of  the  soul  to  diyine  dignity. 
Inghir.   I.  p.  179.     But  for  the  most 

VOL.  II. 


part  it  was  probably  no  farther  symbo- 
lical^  than  as  significant  of  a  journey. 
Ann.  Inst.  1837,  2.  p.  259.  It  was 
frequently  introduced  on  funeral  urns 
by  the  Greeks  and  Romans ;  the  latter 
probably  borrowed  it  from  the  Etrus- 
cans. Sometimes  the  beast's  head  alone 
is  represented,  looking  in  at  a  window 
upon  a  funeral  feast,  as  in  a  edebrated 
reUef  m  the  Villa  AlbanL  Inghir.  YI. 
tay.  G.  8.  On  one  of  these  urns  the 
horse  is  represented  trampling  over 
prostrate  bodies,  as  if  to  intimate  the 
passage  through  the  regions  of  the  dead. 
Inghir.  I.  p.  246,  tav.  27. 
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grim  Charun  himself,  in  readiness  as  conductor,  and  a 
slave,  with  a  large  sack  on  his  shoulders,  to  accompany 
him — ^intimating  the  length  and  dreariness  of  the  journey — 
while  his  relations  and  little  ones  stand  around,  mourning 
his  departure.  Here  the  man  is  already  mounted,  driven 
away  by  Charun  with  his  hammer,  while  a  female  genius 
aflFectionately  throws  her  arm  round  the  neck  of  the 
disconsolate  widow,  and  tries  to  assuage  her  grief.^  Here 
again  the  man  has  mounted,  and  a  group  of  females  rush 
out  frantically  to  stop  him.  In  some  the  parting  takes 
place  at  a  column,  the  bourn  that  cannot  be  repassed ;  the 
living  on  this  side,  the  dead  on  that ;  or  at  a  doorway, 
one  within,  the  other  without,  giving  the  last  squeeze  of 
the  hand  ere  the  door  closes  upon  one  for  ever.* 

There  are  many  versions  of  this  final  separation,  and 
the  horse,  or  some  other  feature  in  the  scene,  is  sometimes 
omitted ;  but  the  subject  is  still  intelligibly  expressed.^ 

Numerous  urns  represent  the  passage  of  the  soul  alone, 
without  any  parting-scene  ;^  and  in  these  old  Charun, 
grisly,  savage,  and  of  brutish  aspect,  with  his  hammer 
raised  to  strike,  and  often  with  a  sword  in  the  other  hand, 
generally  takes  part ;  now  leading  the  horse  by  the  bridle, 
or  clutching  it  by  the  mane  ;  more  often  driving  it  before 
him,   while    a  spirit  of  gentle   aspect,   and  with  torch 


>  Inghir.  I.  tav.  28. 

1  Ingliir.  I.  tey.  38  ;  VI.  tav.  Q2, 1.  3 ; 
Gori,  L  tab.  84, 189. 

s  Micali,  Ital.  ay.  Rom.  tav.  39 ; 
Gori,  I.  tab.  169  ;  III.  cl.  4,  tab.  20,  21. 
Visconti  interprets  these  partiog-soenes 
as  representing  in  general  the  parting 
of  Protesilans  and  Laodamia  (ap.  Inghir. 
I.p.297).  Inghirami  considers  them  from 
being  always  of  opposite  sexes,  to  sym- 
bolize the  separation  of  the  soul  and 
body  (I.  p.  724), 

'  It  may  be  observed  that  the  cos- 


tume of  these  souls  is  generally  the 
simple  toga,  often  muffling  the  fitoe — 
not  as  traTeOers  are  conventionally  dis- 
tinguished on  Greek  painted  vases  by 
petanUf  staff,  sandals,  and  dishevdled 
hair.  See  Ann.  Inst  1835,  p.  78.  In 
one  case,  however,  the  deceased  ap- 
pears to  have  been  a  warrior,  for  he  is 
attended  by  two  squires  on  foot,  with 
his  shield  and  lances,  besides  two  slaves 
at  the  ends  of  the  scene.  Inghir.  I. 
tav.  18. 
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inverted,  takes  the  lead.*  The  slave  with  a  sack  on  his 
shoulder  generally  foUows  this  funeral  procession,  and 
refers  either  to  the  length  of  the  joiu'ney  which  requires 
such  provision,  or  to  the  articles  of  domestic  use  with 
which  the  tomb  was  furnished,  as  he  often  carries  a  vase 
or  pitcher  in  his  hand.  In  some  cases  a  vase,  in  others  a 
Phrygian  cap,  Ues  under  the  horse's  feet,  as  if  to  express 
that  the  delights  and  pursuits  of  this  world  were  for  ever 
abandoned,  and  cast  aside  as  worthless ;  and  on  one  urn 
a  serpent  occupies  the  same  place,  intimating  the  funeral 
character  of  the  scene.^ 

As  the  good  and  bad  demons  on  these  urns  are  not  to 
be  distinguished  by  their  colour,  as  in  the  painted  tombs, 
they  are  to  be  recognised  either  by  their  attributes,  by 
their  features  and  expression,  or  by  the  oflBces  they  are 
performing.  The  good  are  handsome  and  gentle,  the 
evil  ill-favoured  and  truculent.  Charun,  in  particular,  has 
satyresque  features  and  brute's  ears,  and  in  one  case  a  horn 
on  his  forehead.  The  hammer  or  sword  are  his  usual 
attributes,  as  well  as  those  of  his  ministers ;  some  of  whom 
bear  a  torch  instead,  the  general  emblem  of  Furies.^  But 
the  good  spirits,  in  many  cases,  also  hold  a  torch ;  indeed, 
this  seems  merely  a  funereal  emblem,  to  distinguish  between 
the  Uving  and  the  dead.  As  the  flame  symbolises  the 
vital  spark,  the  demon,  in  these  farewell  scenes,  who  stands 


*  The  genius  is  not  always  intro- 
duced. Inghirami  takes  it  to  repre- 
neat,  sometimeB  a  Fury,  sometimes  one 
of  the  Virtues  !  (L  pp.  80,  139). 

'  For  illustrations  of  these  urns,  see 
Inghir.  Mon.  Etrus.  I.  tar.  7,  8,  14,  15, 
17,  18,  22,  23,  27,  28,  29,  32,  37  ; 
Micali,  Ital.  av.  Rom.  tav.  26  ;  Gori, 
I.  tab.  84  ;  III.  d.  3,  tab.  11  ;  el.  4, 
tab.  24.  In  one  of  these  reliefs  (Ingh. 
I.  tav.  28),  Dr.  Braun  recognises  the 
re>meeting  of  souls  in  the  other  world. 


Ann.  Inst  1837,  2,  p.  260.  This  would 
be  more  likely  in  tav.  33,  34.  The 
demons  are  not  always  in  the  same 
scene  with  the  other  figures ;  as  where 
a  muffled  soul  on  horseback  occupies 
the  front  of  the  urn,  Charun  one  of  its 
ends,  and  a  genius,  with  torch  inverted, 
the  other.  Micali,  Ant.  Pop.  Ital.  tav. 
104,  2,  3. 

^  For  the  characteristics  of  the 
Etruscan  Charun,  see  the  Appendix  to 
this  Chapter. 

02 
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on  the  side  of  the  Uving  holds  his  torch  erect ;  he  on  the 
side  of  the  dead  has  it  inverted.  The  spirit,  therefore, 
who  leads  the  fatal  horse,  has  it  always  turned  down- 
wards.^ When  two  demons  with  torches,  thus  diflFerently 
arranged,  are  in  the  same  scene,  they  seem  to  indicate  the 
very  moment  of  the  soul's  departure— now  here,  now 
there —  ^  ,. 

*'  Lik^snow^lmt  fiolU  ii]»Mi^the  river — 
A  moment  white — t^ap  melts  fo^ver  I "     y  ^ 

It  may  be  observed,  that  the  good  spirits  are  almost 
always  females,  or  Junones,  an  Etruscan  compliment  to 
man's  ministering  angel;  but  the  fearfiil  attendants  of 
Charun  are,  in  most  cases,  males. 

There  are  funeral  processions  of  a  diflFerent  character. 
A  covered  car  or  waggon,  open  in  front,  and  drawn  by 
two  horses  or  mules — ^what  the  Romans  called  a  carpentum^ 
and  the  modem  Spaniards  would  term  a  galera — ^is  accom- 
panied by  figures  on  foot.  In  one  instance  it  is  preceded 
by  a  litter,  out  of  which  a  female  is  looking ;  and  in  several 
it  is  encountered  by  a  man  on  horseback.  In  this  car  is 
seen  reclining,  now  a  mother  with  her  child,  now  an 
elderly  couple,  but  generally  a  single  figure,  the  counter- 
part in  miniature  of  the  recumbent  effigy  on  the  Ud  of  the 
urn.  I  would  interpret  it  as  representing  the  transport 
of  the  actual  ash-chest  or  sarcophagus  to  the  sepulchre, 
which  seems  confirmed  by  the  drowsy  air  and  drooping 
heads  of  the  horses.  Nor  is  this  view  opposed  by  the 
figures  with  musical  instruments,  nor  by  an  armed  man^ 
who  in  one  case  follows  the  car.®     On  one  urn  the  fimeral 


7  This  might  be  supposed  to  mark  an  true,  but  not  a  malignant  spirit  who 
evil  demon,  but  I  think  it  has  more  reyels  in  destruction,  like  the  hammer- 
probably  referenoe  to  the  surrounding  bearing  Charun,  who  also  attends  the 
figures  than  to  the  genius  himself.    He  soul, 
is    here   a   minister  of    Death,  it   is  'In  general  it  is  essentially  distin- 
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procession  is  manifestly  represented,  for  the  deceased  is 
stretched  on  a  bier,  carried  on  men's  shoulders.  These 
car-scenes,  as  &r  as  I  can  learn,  are  peculiar  to  Yolterra ; 
for  I  have  seen  them  on  no  other  site.^ 

Though  cinerary  urns  are  so  numerous  in  this  collection, 
there  are  but  two  sarcophagi,  properly  so  called;  both 
found  in  the  tomb  of  the  Flavian  family  in  1 760.*  The 
recumbent  figures  on  the  lids  are  of  opposite  sexes.  On 
the  sarcophagus  of  the  male  is  a  procession  of  several 
figures,  each  with  a  pair  of  wands,  not  twisted  like  those 
in  the  Grotta  Tifone  at  Cometo,  or  on  the  sculptured  tomb 
of  Norchia ;  except  one  who  bears  a  short  thick  staflF,  which 
may  be  intended  for  a  lictor's  ^^c?'^.  They  precede  a 
figure  in  a  toga,  which  seems  to  represent  a  soul ;  unless 
there  be  some  analogy  to  the  procession  of  magistrates 
already  described,  and  they  represent  the  infernal  judge 
on  his  way  to  sit  in  sentence.^     For  the  soul  is  figured  at 


goiflhed  from  the  hone-Bcenes  by  the 
abflenoe  of  Chanm  and  his  ministera,  or 
of  attendant  genii,  and  of  figures  taking 
farewell  There  is  nothing  to  hint  that 
it  is  more  than  a  representation  of 
actual  life.  In  one  instance  only  does 
it  seem  to  refer  to  the  passage  of  the 
soul,  and  there  the  car  is  preceded  by 
a  demon  with  two  small  shields,  and 
followed  by  another  with  a  torch.  The 
car  may  not  in  every  instance  be  the 
hearse  ;  in  some,  where  seTeral  figures 
are  reclining  within  it,  it  may  answer 
to  the  mourning  coach,  conyeying  the 
relatives  of  the  deceased,  for  we  know 
that  the  Romans  used  carperUa  in  fdnenJ 
procesoons.    Sueton.  Calig.  15. 

*  For  illustrations  see  Micali,  Ital. 
av.  Rom.  tar.  27,  28.  Qori,  I.  tab.  169; 
III.  cL  4,  tab.  22.  On  a  vase  from 
Vulci,  in  the  Archaic  style,  a  scene 
very  similar  is  depicted.  The  corpse 
is  stretched  on  a  bier,  placed  on  wheels 


and  drawn  by  two  mules ;  mourners  on 
foot  are  accompanying  it,  all  with  their 
hands  to  their  heads  in  token  of  grief ; 
together  with  a  tubulo  with  double- 
pipes,  followed  by  a  number  of  waniors 
lowering  their  lances.  Micali,  Ant. 
Pop.  ItaL  IIL  p.  150,  tav.  96, 1. 

^  The  tomb  contained  moreover  forty 
urns  all  with  inscriptions.  These  are 
the  only  genuine  Etruscan  sarcophagi 
Inghirami  ever  saw  from  the  tombs  of 
Volterra  ;  so  universal  was  the  custom 
of  burning.    Mon.  Etrus.  I.  pp,  9,  34. 

'  Inghirami  (I.  p.  31,  tav.  3)  takes 
this  for  a  funeral  procession  preceding 
the  corpse.  He  represents  the  three 
figures  in  the  middle  as  holding  swords 
in  their  right  hands,  and  sticks  in  their 
left,  and  he  thinks  them  gladiators  who 
were  to  fight  at  the  tomb  or  pyre,  first 
with  sticks,  then  with  more  deadly 
weapona 
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one  end  of  the  sarcophagus,  under  the  conduct  of  an  evil 
genius  with  a  hammer,  yet  not  Charun,  since  he  hajs  not 
brute's  ears,  nor  is  he  of  truculent  or  hideous  aspect,  Uke 
the  genuine  Charun,  who  is  to  be  seen  with  all  his 
unmistakeable  attributes  at  the  opposite  end  of  the 
monument.^ 

The  other  sarcophagus,  on  which  reclines  a  female,  has 
relief  of  unusual  beauty,  whose  Greek  character  marks  them 
as  of  no  very  early  date.  There  are  two  distinct  groups ; 
in  one,  a  mother  with  her  little  ones  around  her,  is  taking 
an  embrace  of  her  husband — ^in  the  other,  she  is  seated 
mournfully  on  a  stool,  fondling  her  child,  which  leans  upon 
her  lap.  The  one  scene  portrays  her  in  the  height  of 
domestic  felicity ;  the  other  in  the  lonely  condition  of  a 
vndow,  yet  with  some  consolation  left  in  the  pledges  of  her 
love.  Or  if  the  first  represent  the  farewell  embrace,  though 
there  is  no  concomitant  to  determine  it  as  such,  in  the 
second  is  clearly  set  forth  the  greatness  of  her  loss,  and 
the  bitterness  of  her  bereavement. 

It  is  such  scenes  as  these,  and  others  before  described, 
which  give  so  great  a  charm  to  this  collection.  The 
Etruscans  seem  to  have  excelled  in  the  palpable  expression 
of  natural  feelings.  How  unmeaning  the  hieroglyphics  on 
Egyptian  sarcophagi,  save  to  the  initiated !  How  deficient 
the  sepulchral  monuments  of  Greece  and  Rome  in  such 
universal  appeals  to  the  sympathies  I  —even  their  epitaphs, 
fi-om  the  constant  recurrence  of  the  same  conventional  terms, 
may  often  be  suspected  of  insincerity.*  But  the  touches 
of  nature  on  these  Etruscan  lu'ns,  so  simply  but  eloquently 
expressed,  must  appeal  to  the  sympathies  of  all — they  are 

s  Inghirami  (I.  tav.  32)  gives  one  of  tiones,  propter  quas  vadimonioin  deseri 

these  end  scenes.  posait      At  qutun  intraveris,  dii  dese- 

4  Hear    a    Roman's    description  of  que !  quam  nihil  in  medio  invenies  !" 

Greek  inscriptions.    ^'Inscriptionisapud  Plia  N.  H.  proefat 
Gnecos  mira  felicitas :     .          inscrip- 
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chords  to  which  every  heart  must  respcmd ;  and  I  envy 
not  the  man  who  can  walk  through  this  Museum  immoved, 
without  feeling  a  tear  rise  to  his  eye, 

**  And  recognising  ever  and  anon 
The  breeze  of  Nature  stirring  in  his  soul." 


/* 


The  interest  of  the  urns  of  Volterra  Ues  rather  in  their 
reliefe  than  in  their  inscriptions.  Some,  however,  have 
this  additional  interest.  It  has  already  been  said  that  this 
Museum  contains  the  urns  found  in  the  tomb  of  the 
Csecina?,  that  ancient  and  noble  family  of  Volterra,  which 
either  gave  its  name  to,  or  received  it  from,  the  river  which 
washes  the  southern  base  of  the  hill ;  ^  a  family  to  which 
belonged  two  "most  noble  men"  of  the  name  of  Aulus 
Csecina,  the  friends  of  Cicero ;  the  elder  defended  by  his 
eloquence ;  the  younger  honoured  by  his  correspondence. 
The  latter  it  was  who  wrote  a  libel  on  Julius  Caesar,  and 
was  generously  pardoned  by  him;  and  who  availed 
himself  of  his  hereditary  right,  as  an  Etruscan  patrician, 
to  dabble  in  the  science  of  thunderbolts.  The  name  is 
found  more  than  once  on  these  urns,  and  is  thus  written 
in  Etruscan — 

or  "  AuLE  Ceicna."  But  it  occurs  also  in  its  Latin  form  on 
others  of  these  monuments — on  a  beautiful  altar-like  cippus, 
and  on  a  cinerary  um.^  Others  of  the  Caecinae  distinguished 
themselves  under  the  Empire  in  the  field,  in  the  senate,  or 


5  MUUer  (Etmsk.  I.  p.  416)  thinks  it 
more  probable  that  the  family  gave  its 
name  to  the  river,  than  the  river  to  the 
family.  An  Englishman's  experience 
would  lead  him  rather  to  the  opposite 
condusioD.  One  of  this  £Eunily,  Decius 
Albinus  Csedna,  at  tlie  beginning  of 
the  fifth  century  after  Christ,  had  a  villa 


on  the  banks  of  the  river  (Rutil.  I. 
466)  ;  and  MUller  (I.  p.  406)  remarks, 
but  on  what  authority  is  not  obvious, 
that  this  estate  seems  to  have  been  in 
the  possession  of  the  family  for  a 
thousand  years. 

^  The  cippus  has  already  been  men- 
tioned at  page  15d.     The  urn  bears  this 
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in  letters.^  This  family  has  continued  to  exist  from  the 
days  of  the  Etruscans,  almost  down  to  our  own  times ; 
though  it  now  appears  to  be  extinct.  I  learned  the  general 
opinion  at  Yolterra  to  be,  that  the  last  of  his  race  was  a 
bishop,  who  died  in  1765.  His  epitaph  in  the  Cathedral 
calls  him,  "Phil.  Nic.  Coecina.  Patric.  Volat.  ZenopoUt. 
Epus,  &c."  Fantozzi,  the  cusfode  of  the  Museum,  however, 
assures  me  that  he  remembers  a  priest  of  this  name  some 
twenty  years  since  ^  and  as  he  is  a  barber,  he  should, 
€*v  officio^  be  well  informed  on  such  points.  In  Dempster's 
time,  more  than  two  centimes  since,  the  family  was 
flourishing — "hodie  nobilitate  sud  vigeV* — and  two  of  its 
members,  very  studious  men,  and  " ad  bonas  artes  nat%' 
were  his  intimate  friends.  One  of  them  rejoiced  in  the 
ancient  name  of  Aulus  Cecina.® 

Another  Etruscan  family  of  Volterra,  of  which  there 
are  several  urns,  is  the 

or  "Cracna  ;''  the  Gracchus,  or  it  may  be,  the  Gracchanus, 
of  the  Romans. 

The  Flavian  has  been  already  mentioned,  as  one  of  the 


iDBcriptioi 

A  •  CABCINA  •  SELCIA  •  ANNOS  ZII. 

The  figtore  on  this  urn  is  that  of  a  youth. 
The  relief  displays  one  of  the  car-scenes 
— ^a  proof,  among  many  others,  that 
after  the  Roman  conquest  the  Etruscans 
adhered  to  their  funeral  customs.  On 
another  urn  the  same  name — ay  •  cbicma  • 
SELCIA — occurs  in  Etruscan  characters. 
One  of  the  modem  gates  of  Volterra  is 
called  <<  Porta  ^  Selcl"  Can  it  have 
deriyed  its  name  from  the  ancient  family 
of  Selcia,  rather  than  from  the  hlocks  of 
its  masonry,  or  of  the  pavement ! 
7  Dempster  (Etrur.  Reg.  I.  p.  23l) 


gives  a  detailed  account  of  the  various 
individuals  of  this  illustrious  family, 
who  are  mentioned  hy  ancient  writers  ; 
hut  still  better  notices  will  be  found  in 
Dr.  Smith's  Dictionary  of  Greek  and 
Roman  Biography.  C£  MQller,  Etmsk. 
I.  pp.  416—8, 

B  Dempster,  I.  p.  233.  An  A.  Cedna 
wrote  tiie  history  of  his  native  city — 
".Notizie  Istoriche  di  Volterra" — ^per- 
haps it  was  Dempster's  friend.  Inghir- 
ami  (I.  p.  7)  mentions  a  Lorenzo  Aulo 
Cecina,  a  proprietor  at  Volterra,  who 
made  excavations  in  1 740. 
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Etruscan  families  of  Volterra.  In  its  native  form,  as 
found  on  these  urns,  it  was  written  "  Vlavb/'^ 

The  inscriptions  on  these  urns  are  generally  cut  into 
the  stone,  and  filled  with  black  or  red  paint,  more  fre- 
quently the  latter,  to  make  them  more  legible ;  so  that 
they  are  often  preserved  with  remarkable  freshness.*^ 

These  cinerary  urns  of  Volterra  cannot  lay  claim  to  a 
very  remote  antiquity.  They  are  unquestionably  more 
recent  than  many  of  those  of  other  Etruscan  sites.  This 
may  be  learned  fi-om  the  style  of  art — ^the  best,  indeed 
the  only  safe  criterion — ^which  is  never  of  that  archaic 
character  found  on  certain  reliefe  on  the  altars  or  cippi  of 
Chiusi  and  Perugia.  The  freedom  and  mastery  of  design, 
and  the  skill  in  composition,  at  times  evinced,  bespeak  the 
period  of  Roman  domination ;  while  the  defects  display 
not  so  much  the  rudeness  of  early  art,  as  the  carelessness 
of  the  time  of  decadence.* 


*  Among  the  Etnucan  inscriptions  in 
this  museum,  I  observed  the  names  of 
^U&iifATi/*  which  occurs  also  at  Bo- 
marzo,  Castel  d'  Asso,  Chiusi,  and 
Perugia  (see  VoL  I.  pp.  222,  242); 
**  Setrbs,"  found  also  at  Chiusi ;  **  Tla. 
PUNi,**  written  ^Tlaboni,"  in  some  of 
the  Latin  inscriptions ;  Cnbunab,  Lau- 
ciNA,  Saucni,  Phelmuia,  Ranazuia, 
and  others,  which  I  have  seen  on  no 
other  Etruscan  site. 

>o  Inghirami,  who  will  admit  nothing 
about  these  monuments  to  be  merely 
decorative,  but  puts  a  symbolical  inter- 
pretation on  every  feature,  considers  this 
red  paint  to  represent  the  blood  which 
was  offered  to  the  manes  of  the  deceased 
(L  p.  129).  Pliny  (XXXIIL  40),  how- 
ever, tells  us  that  mimum  was  used 
in  this  way  in  sepulchral  and  other  in- 
scriptions, to  make  the  letters  more 
distinct 

1  Inghirami,  whose  criterion  seems  to 


be  chiefly  the  presence  or  absence  of 
the  beard,  assigns  a  very  late  date  to 
these  urns  of  Yoltemk  In  truth  he 
regards  them  rather  as  Roman  than 
Etruscan ;  and  as  he  considers  certain 
bas-reliefs,  even  when  of  very  archaic 
character,  to  be  subsequent  to  the  year 
454  of  Rome,  because  the  males  are 
represented  beardless ;  so  these,  he 
infers  by  comparison,  must  be  of  a  very 
late  date— the  best,  of  the  days  of  the 
first  Emperors  ;  the  worst,  of  the  time 
of  Alexander  Severus  and  downwarda 
Mon.  Etrus.  I.  pp.  252,  689,  709.  The 
fallacy  of  this  test  of  the  beard  in 
determining  the  age  of  monuments  has 
already  been  shown.  VoL  I.  p.  344  ; 
Vol  II.  p.  114.  Inghirami  also  tiiinks 
those  urns  the  oldest,  which  have  reliefs 
at  the  ends,  because  they  must  have 
been  made  when  the  tombs  were  not 
crowded,  and  the  urns  could  be  placed 
far  enough  apart  for  the  decorations  to 
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There  are  other  sepulchral  monuments  of  a  different 
character  in  this  Museum — steksy  or  slabs,  with  Etruscan 
inscriptions,  and  ctppi  of  club-like,  or  else  phallic,  form. 

Of  terrorcotia  are  the  figures  of  an  old  man  and  woman 
reclining  together  as  at  a  banquet,  and  probably  forming 
the  hd  of  an  urn.  They  are  full  of  expression.  Monu- 
ments in  this  material  are  rarely  found  at  Volterra ;  yet 
there  are  a  few  urns  of  very  small  size,  with  the  often 
repeated  subjects  of  the  Theban  brothers,  and  Cadmus  or 
Jaaon  destroying  the  teeth-sprung  warriors  with  the  plough. 
The  figures  on  the  Uds  are  generally  wrapt  in  togas,  and 
recUne,  not  as  at  a  banquet,  but  as  in  slumber. 

One  of  the  most  singular  monuments  in  the  Museum  is 
a  bas-reUef  of  a  bearded  warrior,  the  size  of  life,  on  a  large 
slab  of  yellow  sandstone,  which,  from  the  Etruscan  inscrip- 
tion annexed,  would  seem  to  be  a  stek^  or  fiat  tombstone.^ 
He  holds  a  lance  in  one  hand,  and  his  sword,  which  hangs 
at  his  side,  with  the  other.  The  pecuUar  quaintness  of 
this  figure,  approximating  to  the  Egyptian,  or  rather  to  the 
Persepolitan  or  Babylonian  in  style,  yet  with  strictly 
Etruscan  features,  causes  it  justly  to  be  regarded  as  of 
high  antiquity.  It  is  very  similar  to  the  warrior  in  relief 
found  near  Piesole,  and  now  in  the  Palazzo  Bonarroti  at 
Florence,  though  of  a  character  less  decidedly  archaic' 

The  capital  of  a  column,  somewhat  like  Corinthian,  but 
with  heads  among  the  foliage,  as  in  that  of  Toscanella^  is 
worthy  of  particular  attention. 

There  is  a  headless  statue  of  a  female  with  a  child  in 
her  arms,  of  marble,  with  an  Etruscan  inscription  on  her 
right  sleeve.     It  was  found  in  the  amphitheatre.     The 

be  Been.    I.  pp.  82,  247.    Bnt  Hob,  as  a  represent  the  guardian  Lar. 
test  of  antiquity,  is  not  to  be  relied  on.  '  It  is  illustrated  by  Gori,  III.  d.  4, 

2  Inghirami  (IV.  p.  84)  suggests  that  tav.    18,  2  ;    Inghirami,  VI.  tav.   A ; 

it  may  have  formed  the  door,  or  dosing  Micali,  ItaL  av.  Rom.  tav.  1 4,  2  ;  Ant. 

slab,  of  a  tomb,  and  the  warrior  may  Pop.  ItaL  tav.  51,  2. 
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child  is  swaddled  in  the  same  unnatural  manner  which  is 
still  practised  by  ItaUan  mothers^ 

There  is  not  much  pottery  in  this  Museum  ;  enough  to 
show  the  characteristic  features  of  Volterran  ware,  but 
nothing  of  extraordinary  interest.  The  painted  vases  of 
this  site  are  very  inferior  to  those  of  Vulci,  Tarquinii,  or 
Chiusi.  The  clay  is  coarse,  the  varnish  neither  lustrous 
nor  durable,  the  design  of  peculiar  rudeness  and  rusticity. 
Staring  silhouette  heads,  or  a  few  large  figures  carelessly 
sketched,  take  the  place  of  the  exquisitely  designed  and 
deUcately  finished  groups  on  the  best  vases  of  Vulci.  Of 
the  early  styles  of  Etruscan  pottery — ^the  Egyptian  and 
the  Archaic  Greek — ^with  black  figures  on  the  yeUow 
ground  of  the  clay,  Volterra  yields  no  examples.  Yellow 
figures  on  a  black  ground  betray  a  more  recent  date,  and 
the  best  specimens  seem  but  unskilfiil  copies  of  Etruscan 
or  Greek  vases  of  the  latest  style.  Everything  marks  the 
decadence  of  the  ceramographic  art.* 

Yet  there  is  an  ancient  ware  of  great  beauty,  ahnost 
peculiar  to  Volterra.  It  is  of  black  clay,  sometimes  plain, 
sometimes  with  figures  in  reUef ;  but  in  simple  elegance  of 


4  Dempster,  tab.  42 ;  Gori,  III.  p. 
60,  cL  I.  tab.  9  ;  Gerhard,  Gottheit.  d. 
Etnuk.  taf.  III.  1.  Some  have  thought 
thifi  statae  represented  Nortia,  or  the 
Fortune  of  the  Etruscans— j^cause  the 
Fortune  of  Frseneste  is  described  by 
Cicero  (de  Divin.  II.  41)  as  nursing  the 
infant  Jove.  Pausanias  (IX.  16)  says 
this  goddess  at  Thebes  was  repre- 
sented bearing  the  infant  Plutus  in  her 
arms.  Buonarroti*  p.  20,  ap.  Dempst. 
II.  ;'(jrori,  loc.  dt.  Lanzi  (II.  p.  546) 
thought  this  statue  might  be  Diana,  or 
Ceres,  or  Juno  with  the  infant  Hercules, 
but  that  it  could  not  be  easily  referred 
to  any  one  goddess  in  particular.  So 
also  Passeri,  Paralip.  in  Dempst  p.  77. 
Gerhard,  howerer,  thinks  it  represents 
Ilithyia  or  Juno-Lucina,  the  goddess  of 


Pyi^.  Gottheiten  der  Etrusker,  pp.  39, 
60.  The  marble  of  which  this  statue  is 
formed  is  not  that  of  Camtt%  but  a 
grey  description,  such  as  is  said  to  be 
quarried  in  the  Tuscan  Maremma.  In 
Alberti's  time  this  statue  was  lying  in 
one  of  the  streets  of  YolteiTa,  together 
with  a  statue  of  Mars,  *^  very  cunningly 
wrought,  and  sundry  urns  of  alabaster, 
storied  with  great  art,  on  which  are 
certain  characters,  understood  by  none, 
albeit  many  call  them  Etruscan." 

*  Micali  (Mon.  Ined.  p.  216)  says 
that  most  beautiful  Greek  vases  have 
been  occasionally  found  on  this  site. 
They  were  probably  importations. 
Vases  like  those  of  Volterra  have  been 
discoyered  at  Tarquinii.  Inghir.  VI. 
tav.  O  3. 
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fonn,  and  briUiancy  of  varnish,  it  is 
not  surpassed  by  the  ancient  pottery 
of  any  other  site  in  Btruria. 

There  is  a  feir  collection  of 
figured  specula,  or  mirrors,  in  this 
Museum — some  in  a  good  style  of 
art.  The  most  common  subject  is 
a  winged  Lasa,  or  Fate.  The  other 
bronzes  are  not  extraordinarily 
numerous  or  valuable  ;  and  consist 
of  candehhra,  strigils,  small  figures 
of  Lares  or  other  divinities,  es-votos, 
and  the  usual  furniture  of  Etruscan 
tombs. 

There  are  numerous  Etruscan 
coins — many  belonging  to  the 
ancient  Volaterrae,  and  found  in  the 
neighbourhood.  They  are  all  of 
copper,  cast,  not  struck — some  are 
dupondiiy  or  double  asses,  fiill  three 
inches  in  diameter,  with  a  beardless 
Janus-head,  capt  by  a  petastis,  on 
the  obverse,  and  a  dolphin,  with 
the  word  Velathri — 

in  large  letters  around,    on    the 

reverse.     The  smaller  coins,  firom 

the  as  down  to  the  uncia,  differ 

from  these  in  having  a  club,  or  a  crescent,  in  place  of  the 

dolphin.     The  Janus-head  is  still  the  arms  of  Volterra. 

The  dolphin  marks  the  maritime  power  of  the  city.^ 

*  Volterra  preeentB  a  more  complete      city.     But  they  are  all  of  copper  ;  none 
series  of  coins  than  any  other  Etruscan      of  gold  or  siWer.     The  oj  has  some- 
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Among  the  minor  curiosities  are  spoons,  pins,  and  dice 
of  bone ;  astragali^  or  huckle-bones,  which  fiimished  the 
same  diversion  to  the  Greeks,  Etruscans,  and  Romans,  as 
to  school-boys  in  our  own  day ;  and  various  articles  in 
variegated  glass. 

There  is  also  a  collection  of  Etruscan  jewellery— chains, 
fhulUBy  rings  for  the  fingers  and  ears,  all  wrought  in  gold  ; 
but  these  articles  are  not  found  in  such  abundance  at  Vol- 
terra,  as  on  some  other  Etruscan  sites.  The  most  curious 
and  beautiful  jewellery  this  necropolis  has  yielded  is  pre- 
served in  the  Uffizj  Gallery  at  Florence. 

In  the  Casa  Cinci  there  was  a  valuable  collection  of 
urns  and  other  Etruscan  reUcs,  but  since  Signor  Giusto's 
death  the  greater  part  of  them  has  been  sold.  In  the 
Casa  Giorgi,  there  was  also  a  collection  of  ums.^ 


times  the  prow  of  a  ship  on  the  reverse, 
as  in  that  of  early  Rome  ;  and  some- 
times a  single  head,   instead    of   the 
Janus,  on  the  obverse.      This  Janus- 
head  was  put  on  coins,  says  Athenaeus 
(XV.  c.  13,  p.  692),  because  Janus  was 
the  first  to  coin  money  in  bronze ;  on 
which  account  many  dtiee  of  Greece, 
Italy,  and  Sicily  assumed  his  head  as 
their  device.    CY.  Macrob.  Saturn.  I.  7. 
Bat  Servius  (ad  Virg.  iEn.  XII.  198) 
gives  a  much  more  reasonable  expla- 
nation— ^that  it  symbolised  the  union 
of  two  people  "under  one  government, 
and  this  interpretation  is  received  by 
modem  writers.    Lanzi,  Sagg.  II.  p. 
98.     Melchiorri,  Bull  Inst   1839,  p. 
113.      The  dolphin    is   understood  to 
mark  a  city  with  a  port — in  any  case 
it  is  an  Etruscan  symbol — T}grThefMki 
piteii.     These  coins  with   the  legend 
of  «  Velathri''  were  at  first  ascribed  to 
Velitra  of  the  Volsd,  but  their  refer- 


ence to  Volatema  is  now  unquestioned. 
Ut  supra,  page  144. 

These  coins  of  Velathri  are  illustrated 
by  Lanzi,  II.  tav.  7  ;  Dempster,  I.  tab. 
56 — 9  ;  Guamacci,  Origini  Italiche,  II. 
tav.  20—22  ;  Inghirami,lII.tav.  I,and4; 
Marchi  and  Tessieri,  JEa  grave,  d.  III. 
tav.  1.  See  also  MtiUer,  Etrusk.  I.  p. 
332  ;  Lepsius,  Ann.  Inst  1841,  p.  105  ; 
Bull  Inst  1838,  p.  189 ;  Mipnnet, 
SuppL  I.  pp.  206—7. 

7  One  of  these  represented  Poly- 
phemus issuing  from  his  cave,  and 
hurling  rocks  at  Ulysses  in  his  ship. 
A  Juno  interposes,  with  drawn  sword. 
In  this  Etruscan  version  of  the  myth, 
the  Cydope  has  two  eyes  !  Micali,  ItaL 
av.  Rom.  tav.  45.  Another  urn  showed 
carpenters  and  sawyers  at  their  avoca- 
tions; this  is  interpreted  by  Micali 
(op.  cit  tav.  49),  as  the  building  of  the 
ship  Aigo.  I  have  seen  a  nmilar  urn 
in  the  museum  of  Leyden. 
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Note. — The  Chakun  op  the  Etruscans. 

The  Charun  of  the  Etruscans  was  by  no  means  identical  with  the 
Charon  of  the  Greeks.  Dr.  Ambrosch,  in  his  work,  "  De  Charonte 
Etrusco,"  endeavours  to  show  that  there  was  no  analogy  between  them  ; 
though  referring  the  origin  of  the  Etruscan,  as  of  the  Greek,  to  Egypt 
(Diod.  Sic.  I.  c.  92,  p.  82,  ed.  Rhod.),  whence  Charon  was  introduced  into 
Greece,  together  with  the  Orphic  doctrines,  between  the  30th  and  40th 
Olympiad  (660 — 620  b.  c.) ;  and  though  he  thinks  the  Etruscan  Charun 
owes  his  origin  immediately  to  the  scenic  travesties  of  the  Greek 
dramatic  poets.  Dr.  Braun  (Ann.  Inst.  1837,  2.  p.  269),  however, 
who  rejects  this  Orphic  origin  of  the  Etruscan  Charun,  and  thinks  him 
Cabiric,  maintains  the  analogy  between  him  and  the  aged  ferryman  of 
Hellenic  mythology.  But  in  the  Etruscan  system  he  is  not  merely 
**the  pilot  of  the  livid  lake;*'  his  office  is  also  to  destroy  life;  to 
conduct  shades  to  the  other  world  ;  and,  moreover,  to  torment  the  souls 
of  the  guilty. 

Like  the  ferryman  of  the  Styx,  the  Etruscan  Charun  is  generally 
represented  as  a  squalid  and  hideous  old  man,  with  flaming  eyes,  and 
savage  aspect ;  but  he  has,  moreover,  the  ears,  and  often  the  tusks,  of  a 
brute,  and  has  sometimes  negro  features  and  complexion,  and  frequently 
wings — ^in  short,  he  answers  well,  cloven  feet  excepted,  to  the  modem 
conception  of  the  devil.  See  the  frontispiece  to  this  volume.  He  is 
principally,  however,  distinguished  by  his  attributes,  chief  of  which  is 
the  hammer  or  mallet ;  but  he  has  sometimes  a  sword  in  addition,  or  iu 
place  of  it ;  or  else  a  rudder,  or  oar,  which  indicates  his  analogy  to  the 
Charon  of  the  Greeks ;  or  a  forked  stick,  perhaps  equivalent  to  the 
caduceus  of  Mercury,  to  whom  as  an  infernal  deity  he  also  corresponds  ; 
or,  it  may  be,  a  torch,  or  snakes,  the  usual  attributes  of  a  Fury. 

He  is  most  frequently  introduced  as  intervening  in  cases  of  violent 
death,  and  in  such  instances  we  find  his  name  recorded  ;  as  in  the  relief 
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with  the  death  of  Clytemnestra,  described  at  page  179,  and  as  on  a 
purely  EtruBcan  vase  from  Vulci,  in  which  Ajax  is  depicted  immolating 
a  Trojan  captive,  while  ''  Charun"  stands  by,  grinning  with  savage 
delight.     Hon.  Ined.  Inst.  II.  tav.  9. 

He  is  also  often  represented  as  the  messenger  of  Death,  leading  or 
driving  the  horse  on  which  the  soul  is  mounted  (tU  supra,  pp.  194 — 6} ;  or, 
as  <m  a  vase  at  Rome,  and  another  from  Bomarzo,  now  at  Berlin, 
accompanying  the  car  in  which  the  soul  is  seated  (Ann.  Inst.  1837,  2. 
p.  261;  cf.  vol.  I.  p.  320);  or  attending  the  proceeai(»i  of  souls  on  foot 
into  the  other  world,  as  shown  in  the  Grotta  de*  Pompej,  of  Cometo 
(Vol.  I.  pp.  310  etseq.  cf.  Ann.  Inst.  1834,  p.  275) ;  though  this  scene 
both  Braun  and  Ambrosch  regard  as  not  so  much  a  real  representation  of 
the  infernal  minister  and  his  charge,  as  a  sort  of  theatrical  masquerade, 
such  as  were  used  in  Bacchic  festivals. 

Chamn,  in  the  Etruscan  mythology,  is  also  the  tormentor  of  guilty 
souls ;  and  his  hammer  or  sword  is  the  instrument  of  torture.  Such 
scenes  are  represented  in  the  Grotta  Cardinale  at  Cometo  (Vol.  I.  p.  320; 
cf.  Byers'  Hypog»i  of  Tarquinia,  Ft.  II.  pi.  6,  7,  Ft.  III.  pi.  5,  6  ; 
Inghir.  Mon.  Etrus.  IV.  tav.  27.);  and  in  the  Grotta  Tartaglia  at  the 
same  place  (Vol.  I.  p.  348  ;  Dempst.  II.  tab.  88  ;  Inghir.  IV.  tav.  24), 
as  well  as  on  a  Nolan  vase  in  the  Museo  Mastrilli,  and  on  another  in  the 
Mus^  Fourtalds-Gorgier ;  in  all  which  instances  the  victim  is  supplicating 
for  mercy  (Ann.  Inst.  1837,  2.  p.  268). 

In  many  of  these  scenes  it  is  difficult  to  distinguish  between  Charun 
and  other  infernal  demons,  his  attendants,  with  hammers  or  other 
analogous  attributes.  For  two  or  more  are  sometimes  introduced  in 
the  same  scene,  as  in  that  which  forms  the  frontispiece  to  this  volume, 
and  as  in  the  Crrotta  Cardinale  at  Cometo,  where  many  such  beings,  of 
both  sexes,  are  similarly  armed.  They  may  generally  be  supposed  the 
attendants  on  Charun.  MiiUer,  indeed,  takes  many  of  these  demons 
on  Etruscan  monuments  to  represent  Mantus,  the  King  of  Hades 
(Etrusk.  III.  4,  10),  as  the  Romans  introduced  a  figure  of  Fluto, 
armed  with  a  hammer,  at  their  gladiatorial  combats,  to  carry  off  the 
slain  (TeHull.  ad  Nat.  1. 10).  Gerhard  also  (Gottheit.  d.  Etmsk.  pp.  16, 
56,  taf.  YI.  2,  3)  thinks  it  is  Mantus  that  is  often  represented  on  these 
urns,  especiidly  where  he  is  crowned,  though  he  disting^oiflhes  the  bemgs 
with  hammers  and  other  attributes  generally  by  the  name  of  Chamn. 
Both  Miiller  and  Gerhard  refer  the  origin  of  the  '*  Manducus*'  (Fest.  ap. 
F.  Biac.  mh  voce;  Flaut.  Rud.  II.  6,  51),  the  ridiculous  effigy,  with 
wide  jaws  and  chattering  teeth,  borne  in  the  public  games  of  the 
Romans,  to  this  source,  and  consider  it  as  a  caricature  of  the  Etmscan 
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Chanin,  or  leader  of  souls — Manducus — quasi  Manium  Dux.  Charun 
must  be  regarded  rather  as  a  minister  of  Mantus,  than  as  identical  with 
him.  He  is  often  represented  on  Etruscan  urns,  accompanied  by  female 
demons  or  Fates,  who,  in  other  cases,  are  substituted  for  him.  Dr. 
Ambrosch  fancied  that  the  sex  of  the  demons  indicated  that  of  the 
defunct ;  but  female  Fates  or  Furies  are  often  introduced  into  scenes 
which  represent  the  death  of  males,  as  in  the  mutual  slaughter  of 
the  Theban  Brothers.  The  eyes  in  the  wings  of  Charun,  or  of  a 
female  demon,  his  substitute,  have  already  been  mentioned,  as  intimating 
superhuman  power  and  intelligence  {ut  supra,  p.  182). 

Miiller  suggests  that  the  Charon  of  the  early  Greek  traditions  may 
have  been  a  great  infernal  deity,  as  in  the  later  Greek  poems ;  and 
thinks  the  Xopcbycta  (XapcovcAoi  icKifiaKts  ?)  or  Charontic  door,  of  the  Greek 
theatre,  indicates  a  greater  extension  of  the  idea  than  is  usually  supposed. 

It  is  singular  that  Charun  has  never  been  found  designed  on  Etruscan 
mirrors,  those  monuments  which  present  us,  as  Chevalier  Bunsen 
remarks,  with  a  figurative  dictionary  of  Etruscan  mythology  (Bull.  Inst. 
1836,  p.  18).  This  must  be  explained  by  the  non-sepulchral  character 
of  these  articles.  The  Etruscan  lady,  while  dressing  her  hair  or 
painting  her  cheeks,  would  scarcely  relish  such  a  memorial  of  her 
mortality  under  her  eyes,  but  would  prefer  to  look  at  the  deeds  of  gods 
or  heroes,  or  the  loves  of  Paris  and  Helen.  Occasionally,  however,  it 
must  be  confessed  that  scenes  of  a  funereal  character  were  represented 
on  these  mirrors. 

Charun  is  sometimes  introduced  as  guardian  of  the  sepulchre — as  in 
the  painted  tomb  of  Vulci  (Vol.  I.  p.  428);  and  also  in  a  tomb  at 
Chiusi,  opened  in  1837,  where  two  Charuns,  as  large  as  life,  were 
sculptured  in  high  relief  in  the  doorway,  threatening  the  intruder  with 
their  hammers  (Ann.  Inst.  1837,  2.  p.  258). 

It  has  been  remarked  by  Miiller,  as  well  as  by  Platner  in  his 
'*  Beschreibung  der  Stadt  Rom,"  that  the  Charon  Michael  Angelo  has 
introduced  into  his  celebrated  picture  of  the  Last  Judgment,  has  much 
more  of  the  conception  of  his  Etruscan  forefatiiers,  than  of  the  Greek 
poets. 

The  hammer  is  considered  by  Dr.  Braun  rather  as  a  symbol,  or 
distinctive  attribute,  than  as  an  instrument,  yet  it  is  occasionally  repre- 
sented as  such.  In  one  instance  it  is  decorated  with  a  fillet  (Ann. 
Inst.  1837,  2.  p.  260)  ;  in  another,  encircled  by  a  serpent  (Bull.  Inst. 
1844,  p.  97).  In  every  case  it  appears  to  have  an  infernal  reference  ; 
in  the  Greek  mythology  it  is  either  the  instrument  of  Vulcan,  of  the 
Cyclops,  or  of  Jupiter  Serapis  ;  but  as  an  Etruscan  symbol  it  is  referred 
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by  Brann  to  the  Cabiri,  in  whose  mysterious  vorship  he  ilunks 
Charan  had  his  seat  and  origin.  Gerhard,  who  has  embraced  the  doc- 
trine of  the  northern  origin  of  the  Etruscans,  a  doctrine  so  fashionable 
among  the  Germans,  suggests  the  analogy  of  Thor  with  his  hammer ; 
and  reminds  us  that  in  the  northern  mythology  there  was  also  a 
ferryman  for  the  dead;  that  female  demons,  friendly  and  malignant, 
were  in  readiness  to  carry  off  the  soul ;  and  that  even  the  horse,  as  in 
Etruria,  was  present  for  the  swift  ride  of  the  dead  (Gottheiten  der 
Etrusker,  pp.  17,  57). 

For  further  details  concerning  the  Etruscan  Charan,  see  the  work  of 
Dr.  Ambrosch,  "  De  Charonte  Etrusco,"  and  the  review  of  it  by  Dr. 
Emil  Braun,  Ann.  Inst.  1837,  2.  pp.  253 — 274,  to  which  I  am  con- 
siderably indebted  for  this  note.  Dr.  Ambrosch*s  work  I  am  not 
acquainted  with,  except  through  this  excellent  article  by  Dr.  Braun. 


rot.  n. 


CHAPTER  XLII. 

THE  MAREMMA. 

Guards,  mi  disBe,  al  mare  ;  e  vidi  plana 

Cogli  altri  colli  la  Marema  tntta, 

Dilectivole  molto,  e  poco  sana. 

Ivi  h  Maflsa,  Groflfletto^  e  la  distmcta 

Civita  Techia,  e  ivi  Popoloniay 

Che  apemia  pare  tanto  h  mal  conduta. 

Iy!  h  ancor  ove  fae  la  Sendonia. 

i^este  cit^  e  altre  chio  non  dioo, 

Sono  per  la  Marema  en  verso  Roma, 

Famose  e  grandi  per  lo  tempo  antico. 

FAoao  DBOLi  Ubkbti. 
The  green  Maremma ! — 
A  snn-hright  waste  of  beauty — yet  an  air 
Of  brooding  sadness  o'er  the  scene  is  shed  ; 
No  human  footstep  tracks  the  lone  domain — 
The  desert  of  luxuriance  glows  in  Tain.  ^ 

These  lines  of  Mrs.  Hemans  present  a  true  summer 
picture  of  the  Tuscan  Maremma ;  and  such  is  the  idea 
generally  conceived  of  it  at  all  seasons  alike  by  most  Eng- 
lishmen, except  as  regards  its  beauty.  For  few  have  a 
notion  that  it  is  other  than  a  desert  seashore  swamp, 
totally  without  interest,  save  as  a  preserve  of  wild  boars 
and  roe-bucks,  without  the  picturesque,  or  antiquities,  or 
good  accommodation,  or  anything  else  to  compensate  for 
the  dangers  of  its  fever-fraught  atmosphere — in  short, 

'^  A  wild  and  melancholy  waste 
Of  putrid  marshes," 

as  desolate  and  perilous  as  the  Pomptine.    They  know  not 
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that  it  is  fiill  of  the  picturesque  and  beautiful ;  a  beauty 
peculiar  and  somewhat  sayage^  it  is  true,  like  that  of  an 
Indian  maiden,  yet  fascinating  in  its  wild  unschooled 
luxuriance,  and  offering  abundant  food  for  the  pencil  of 
the  artist  and  the  imagination  of  the  poet.  They  think 
not  that  in  smnmer  alone  it  is  unhealthy ;  that  from 
October  to  May  it  is  as  free  from  noxious  vapours  as  any 
other  part  of  Italy,  and  may  be  visited  and  explored  with 
perfect  impimity.  They  scarcely  remember  that  it  con- 
tains not  a  few  sites  of  classical  interest ;  and  they  are 
ignorant  that  it  has  excellent  roads,  that  pubUc  convey* 
ances  bring  it  into  regular  communication  with  Leghorn, 
Siena,  and  Florence  ;  and  that,  in  winter  at  least,  its  ac- 
commodations are  a^  good  as  wiU  be  found  on  most  bye- 
roads  in  the  Tuscan  State. 

As  my  object  is  to  point  out  sites  and  objects  of  Etrus- 
can antiquity,  I  pass  over  that  tract  of  coast  which 
extends  about  fifty  miles  south  of  Leghorn  to  the  promon- 
tory of  Populonia,  as  containing  no  interest  of  this  kind. 
The  ancient  port  of  Vada  Volaterrana,  near  the  mouth  of 
the  Cecina,  is  not  mentioned  as  Etruscan,^  though  it  seems 
very  improbable  that  the  maritime  city  of  VolaterrsB  would 
not  have  availed  itself  of  it,  and  of  the  communication  with 
the  sea  afforded  by  the  Csecina. 

The  high-road  along  this  coast  follows  the  course  of  the 


*  Vada  10  mentioned  by  Cieero,  pro 
Qnintio,  c.  VI ;  Pliny,  III.  8  ;  RutUina, 
I.  453;  and  the  Itineraries,  bat  as 
Roman  only.  It  most  have  received 
its  name  from  the  swamps  in  the 
neighboorfaood.  Bat  it  was  a  port,  as 
RotOius  shows,  and  it  still  affords  pro- 
tection to  small  ye8sel&  Repetti,  V. 
p.  616.  There  are  sud  to  be  some 
Roman  remains  at  Vada.  Viaggio  Antiq. 
per  la  Via  Anrelia,  p.  5.  Here  were  also 
some  ancient  Salt-works,  and  the  villa 


of  Albinos  Gaedna,  who  resided  here  at 
the  commencement  of  the  fifth  century 
of  oar  era  (RatiL  I.  466 — 475  ;  cf. 
MiiUer,  Etrask.  I.  pp.  406,  418),  which 
Repetti  places  on  the  neighbooring 
height  of  Rosignano,  where  there  are 
some  ancient  remains,  called  ^Vil- 
lana."  I.  p.  65.  For  an  acooont  of 
the  great  improvements  of  this  deadly 
and  once  desert  shore  effected  daring 
the  last  fifteen  years  see  the  same 
writer.    Sappl.  pp.  261 — 4. 

p2 
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ancient  Via  Aurelia.^  It  is  in  excellent  condition,  and  a 
diligence  runs  three  times  a  week  from  Leghorn  to  Piom- 
bino  and  Grosseto. 

I  propose  to  conduct  my  readers  to  Populonia  by  the 
road  from  Volterra. 

The  road  that  runs  from  that  city  southward  to  the 
Maremma  is  "  carriageable "  throughout,  though  some- 
what rugged  in  parts,  and  nowhere  to  be  rejoiced  in  after 
heavy  rains.  As  it  descends  the  long  bare  slope  beneath 
Volterra,  it  passes  through  a  singular  tract,  broken  into 
hiUs  of  black  marl  or  clay,  without  a  blade  of  grass  on 
their  surface,  seeming  to  mark  the  ravages  of  a  recent 
flood,  but  so  existing  for  ages,  perhaps  before  the  creation 
of  man.  At  the  foot  of  the  long-drawn  hill,  and  five  miles 
from  Volterra,  are  the  Saline,  the  government  Salt-works, 


^  The  following  are  the  ancient  sta- 
tions and  distances  on  this  road,  and 
aloDg  the  coast,  from  Coea  nortiiwards 
to  Luna,  as  given  by  the  three  Itine- 
raries. 

Itiiibrakt  of  Antoninus. 


Cosa 

Lacum  Aprilem 

Salebronem 

Manliana 

Popnloninm 

Vada  Volaterrana 

Ad  Herculem 

Pisas 

Papiriana 

Lunam 


XXII. 

XII. 

Villi. 

XII. 

XXV. 

XVIII. 

XII. 

XI. 

XII. 


Pbuttnoebian  Table. 
Cosa 

Albinia,  fl.  Vlin. 

Telamone  IIII. 

Hasta  Vm. 

Umbro,  fl.  Villi. 

Saleboma  XII. 

ManliaDa  Villi. 

Popolonio  XII. 


Vadis  Volateris  X. 

Velinis  X. 

Ad  Fines  XIII. 

Piscinas  VIIL 

Turrita  XVI. 

Pisis  Villi. 

Foesis  Papirianis  XI. 

K^  Tabema  Frigida  XII. 

Lnnsd  X. 

Mabitimb  Itinsrart. 
Amine,  fluv. 

Portam  Herculis  XXV. 

Cetarias  Domitianas  III. 

Almina,  fluv.  Villi. 

Portam  Telamonis  -i 

FluT.  Umbronis  I XVIII. 

Lacu  Aprile  J 

Ahna,  flam.  XVIII. 

Scabros,  port  VI. 

Falenam,  port  XVIII. 

Populonium,  port  XIIL 

Vada,  port  XXX. 

Portam  Pisannm  XVIIL 

Pisas,  fluv.  Vim. 

Lunam,  flav.  Macra  XXX. 
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where  the  deep  wells  and  the  eyaporating  factories  are 
well  worthy  of  inspectioii.  Through  the  hoUow  flows  the 
Cecina  of  classical  renown/  a  small  stream  io  a  wide 
sandy  bed,  between  wooded  banks,  and  here  spanned,  to 
my  astonishment,  by  a  suspension  bridge, — ^verily,  as  the 
natives  say,  '^  una  gran  beUa  cosa  !  "  in  the  midst  of  this 
wilderness.  From  the  wooded  heights  beyond,  a  magni- 
ficent view  of  Volterra,  with  her  mural  diadem,  is  obtained. 
A  few  miles  further  is  Pomarance,  a  clean  neat  town,  by 
moonlight  at  least,  which  is  all  I  can  vouch  for,  but,  as 
the  proverb  saith,  "  What  seems  a  Hon  at  night  may  prove 
but  an  ape  in  the  morning — ^^ 

La  sera  Hone, 

La  mattina  babbione. 

Pomarance  is  said  to  have  a  comfortable  inn.  Let  the 
traveller  then,  who  would  halt  the  night  somewhere  on 
this  road,  remember  the  same,  especially  if  it  be  his  in- 
tention to  visit  the  singular,  interesting,  and  celebrated 
borax-works  of  Monte  Cerboli,  about  four  miles  distant.* 
At  Castelnuovo,  a  village  some  ten  or  twelve  miles  beyond 
Pomarance,  I  can  promise  him  httle  comfort,  as  he  will 
find,  if  he  have  my  lot,  his  bed  fiilly  preoccupied,  and  the 
mind  of  his  host  also  preoccupied  with  extravagant 
notions  of  the  wealth  and  pluckabiUty  of  the  Enghsh.  AU 
this  district,  even  beyond  Castelnuovo  and  Monterotondo, 
is  boracic,  and  the  hills  on  every  hand  are  ever  shooting 


>  Pliny  (in.  8)  shows  thai  the  riyer 
had  the  same  name  in  his  time,  **  fluvius 
Caeeinna," — ^how  much  earlier  we  know 
not ;  but  probably  from  rery  remote 
times.  Mela  (II.  4)  speaks  of  it  among 
the  towns  on  this  coast.  But  he  may 
have  cited  ''CJedna,'*  instead  of  Vada 
Volatezrana,  the  port  which  was  near 
its  month  ;  or  he  may  haye  referred  to 


it  as  a  riyer,  as  Quyer  (II.  p.  469) 
opines,  who  would  read  the  passage— 
^  Etrosca  et  loca  et  flumina,"  instead  of 
the  current  yersion — ^  loca  et  nomina." 
^  A  good  description  of  these  works 
is  giyen  in  Murray's  Hand-book.  See 
also  Repetti,  w.  Lagoni,  Monte  Cerfooli, 
Pomarance. 
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forth  the  hot  and  fetid  vapour  in  numerous  tall  white 
columns,  which,  by  moonlight  on  their  dark  slopes,  look 
like  "  quills  upon  the  fretfiil  porcupine/' 

Some  miles  beyond  Castelnuovo,  the  road,  which  has 
been  continually  ascending  fix>m  the  Cecina^  attains  its 
greatest  eleyation.  Here  it  commands  a  prospect  of  vast 
extent,  over  a  wide  expanse  of  undulating  country  to  the 
sea,  nearly  twenty  miles  distant,  with  the  promontory  of 
Piombino  and  Populonia  rising  hke  an  island  from  the 
deep,  and  the  lofty  peaks  of  Elba  seen  dimly  in  the  &r 
horizon.  Among  the  undulations  at  the  foot  of  the  height^ 
which  the  road  here  crosses,  is  the  hill  of  Castighone  Ber- 
nardi,  which  Inghirami  has  pronounced  to  be  the  site  of 
the  Vetulonia  of  antiquity. 

I  did  not  visit  this  spot,  for  I  was  deterred  by  one  of 
those  sudden  deluges  of  rain  common  in  southern  climates, 
which  burst  like  a  water-spout  upon  me,  just  as  I  had 
begun  to  descend  to  it ;  and  I  thought  myself  fortunate  in 
soon  regaining  the  shelter  of  my  carrettino.  Not  relishing 
a  country  walk  of  some  miles  after  such  a  storm,  I  did  not 
await  its  cessation,  but  made  the  best  of  my  way  to  Massa. 
I  did  this  with  the  less  regret,  for  my  quondam  fellow- 
traveller,  Mr.  Ainsley,  had  previously  twice  visited  the  spot, 
furnished  with  directions  from  Inghirami  himself  and  had 
sought  in  vain,  in  a  careftd  examination  of  the  ground, 
for  any  remains  of  Etruscan  antiquity,  or  for  any  traces  of 
an  ancient  city  of  importance.  Inghirami  indeed  admits 
that  the  hill  in  question  is  but  a  poggctto  angtcsto — "a 
circumscribed  mound,  not  more  than  half  a  mile  in  circuity 
and  quite  incapable  of  holding  a  city  such  as  Vetulonia 
must  have  been ; "  and  says  that  on  it  are  to  be  seen  only 
the  ruins  of  a  castle  of  the  middle  ages,  overgrown  with 
enormous  oaks,  nor  could  he  "  perceive  among  the  extant 
masonry  a  single  stone  which  bore  a  trace  of  ancient 
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Tyrrhene  construction,  such  as  might  correspond  with  the 
remains  of  the  Etruscan  city  of  Vetulonia."^  Why  then 
suppose  this  to  have  been  the  site  of  that  famous  city  1 
First:— because  he  finds  the  hill  so  called  in  certain  docu- 
ments of  the  middle  ages,  one  as  far  back  as  the  eleyenth 
century.®  Secondly — ^because  it  is  not  far  from  the  river 
Comia,  which  abounds  in  hot  springs,  some  of  which  he 
thinks  must  have  been  those  mentioned  by  Pliny  as  exist- 
ing,— ad  Vetulonios;"''  besides  being  in  the  immediate 
neighbourhood  of  a  lake — Lago  Cerchiaio — of  hot  sulphu- 
reous water.  Thirdly — ^because  a  few  tombs  of  Etruscan 
construction,  and  with  undoubted  Etruscan  frimiture,  have 
been  found  in  the  vicinity.  Fourthly — and  on  this  the 
Cavaliere  lays  most  stress — ^because  the  situation  assigned 
to  Vetulonia  by  Ptolemy  was  in  the  district  comprised 
between  Volterra,  Siena,  and  Populonia,®  which  he  thinks 


*  Raeerehe  di  VetuloniA,  Lettera  II. 
pp.  35,  36,  52.  Publiohed  also  in  the 
Memorie  dell'  Institato.  IV.  pp.  95 — 
136. 

•  Ric.  di  Vetnl.  p.  29.  Repetti  (V. 
p.  706),  however,  tells  us  that  many 
doenments  of  the  tenth  oentory  speak 
of  this  Castigliane,  without  mentioning 
the  «  hill  of  Vetolonio;'  How  this  spot 
acquired  the  name  of  Vetulonium  which 
it  bore  during  the  middle  ages,  it  is  not 
ea^  to  say.  That  it  bore  this  appella- 
tion in  Etruscan  times  we  have  no 
proof.  That  the  names  of  places  were 
often  altered  by  the  ancients  we  have 
evidence  in  Etroria  and  its  confines — 
Guners  was  changed  to  Ousium,  Agylla 
to  Ccere,  Aurinia  to  Satumia,  Nequinum 
to  Namia,  FeUdna  to  Bononia — and  we 
know  that  the  name  of  a  town  was 
sometimes  transferred  from  one  site  to 
another,  as  in  Falerii  and  Volsinii — and 
that  names  were  occasionally  multiplied 
we  see  in  Cluaium  Vetns  and  Clusium 


Novum ;  m  Arretinm  Vetos,  Arrettum 
Fidens,  and  Arretium  Julium.  It 
must  also  be  remembered  that  the 
nomenclature  of  the  middle  ages  is  no 
evidence  of  that  of  more  early  times. 
Through  the  fond  partiality  of  an 
ecclesiastic  for  his  native-place,  or  the 
blunder  of  some  antiquary,  ancient 
names  were  often  attached  to  sites,  to 
which  they  did  not  belong.  Such 
errors  would  soon  however  become 
traditional  with  the  people,  anxious  to 
m<^iTitfiiii  the  honour  of  their  native 
town,  and  would  even  pass  into  their 
documents  and  monumental  inscrip- 
tions. Thus  it  was  that  Civita  Castel- 
lana  was  made  the  ancient  Veil ;  and 
thus  Annio's  forgeries  and  capricious 
nomenclature  became  current  for  ages 
in  the  traditions  of  the  people. 

7  PUn.  N.  H.  II.  106. 

>  Bic.  di  Vetul.  p.  93.  He  even  pro- 
poses to  make  this  the  basis  of  his  re- 
searches for  the  site  of  Vetulonia.    But 
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may  correspond  with  this  hill  of  Castiglione  BemardL 
Neyertheless,  so  little  could  he  reconcile  this  circumscribed 
site  with  that  of  a  first-rate  dty,  such  as  Vetulonia  is 
described  to  have  been,  that  he  was  driven  to  suppose  the 
existence  of  two  ancient  cities  or  towns  of  that  name — 
the  one  of  greatest  renown  lying  on  the  northern  slopes  of 
the  Ciminian ;  the  other,  being  that  fisunous  for  hot  springs, 
occupying  this  hill  of  CastigUone.^ 

I  shall  not  in  this  place  do  more  than  state  the  views  of 
the  late  CavaUere  Inghirami,  which,  coming  firom  a  man  of 
approved  archaeological  eminence,  are  entitled  to  all  respect 
The  subject  will  be  further  considered  in  a  subsequent 
chapter,  when  I  treat  of  another  site  in  the  Maremma, 
which,  I  think,  has  much  stronger  claims  to  be  regarded 
as  that  of  the  ancient  Vetulonia.  Let  it  suffice  to  mention 
that  Mr.  Ainsle/s  description  and  sketches  of  CastigEone 
Bemardi  represent  it  in  entire  accordance  with  the  admis- 
sion of  Inghirami,  as  a  small,  isolated,  conical  hill,  about 
the  size  of  the  celebrated  Poggio  di  Gajella  at  Chiusi,  cer- 
tainly not  so  large  as  the  Castellina  at  Tarquinii — a  mere 
*^ poggetto,'*  or  "  monticeUo**  without  any  level  space  that 
could  admit  of  an  Etruscan  town,  even  of  fourth  or  fifth- 
rate  importance.     To  which  I  may  add,  that  if  this  were 


how  unsound  »  bftria  thiB  is,  and  how 
little  Ptolem/  is  to  be  trusted — ^being 
so  full  of  errors  and  inconsistencies,  that 
if  the  towns  of  Etniria  were  arranged 
according  to  the  latitudes  and  longitudes 
he  assigns  them,  we  should  have  an 
entirely  new  map  of  the  land — I  have 
shown  at  length  in  an  article  in  the 
Classical  Museum,  1844,  No.  V.  pp. 
229--246. 

'  Rioerche  di  Vetulonia,  p.  50.  He 
ultimately  gave  up  the  idea  of  a  Ciminian 
Vetulonia  (op.  dt  pp.  93 — 6  ;  Bull. 
Inst    1839,  pp.   150—152),  m  conse- 


quence of  the  reasoning  of  Dr.  Ambroecfa 
in  a  letter  written  in  reply  to  the  three 
published  by  the  yenerable  antiquary 
(Memor.  Inst  IV.  pp.  137 — 155),  and 
fell  back  upon  his  hill  of  Castiglione. 
His  opinion  that  this  was  the  site  of 
Vetulonia  is  supported  by  Dr.  Ambroseh, 
who  to  reconcile  this  mean  site  with 
that  of  Vetulonia  is  driven  to  attempt 
to  invalidate  the  evidence  of  Silius 
Italicus  as  to  the  importance  and  gran- 
deur of  that  ancient  city.  I  have  replied 
to  his  objections  in  the  above-men- 
tioned paper  in  the  Gaosical  Moaeam. 
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an  Etruscan  site,  as  the  neighbouring  tombs  seem  to  indi- 
cate, it  can  have  been  only  one  of  the  thousand  and  one 
"  villages  and  castles  " — castella  viciqtie — ^which  existed  in 
Etruria.  The  traveller  may  rest  satisfied  that  no  remains 
of  an  Etruscan  town  are  to  be  seen  on  the  spot.  Should 
he  wish  to  verify  the  ^t,  he  will  find  accommodation  at 
Monte  ErOtondo,  a  town  two  or  three  miles  from  the 
Poggio  of  CastigUone ;  and  he  can  see,  in  the  house  of 
Signer  Baldasserini,  the  proprietor  of  this  tenutay  a  number 
of  vases  and  other  Etruscan  antiquities,  found  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood. 

A  continual  descent  of  many  miles  through  a  wild  tract 
of  oak  forests,  underwooded  with  tamarisk,  laurestinus,  and 
brushwood,  leads  to  the  plain  of  Massa.  That  city  crowns 
the  extremity  of  a  long  range  of  heights,  and  at  a  distance 
is  not  unlike  Harrow  as  seen  from  Hampstead  Heath ;  but 
its  walls  and  towers  give  it  a  more  imposing  air.  Though 
the  see  of  a  bishop,  with  nearly  3000  inhabitants,  and  one 
of  the  principal  cities  of  the  Maremma,  Massa  is  a  mean, 
dirty  place,  without  an  inn — unless  the  chandler's  shop, 
assuming  the  name  of  ^^Locanda  del  Sole,''  may  be  so 
called.  The  Duomo  is  a  small,  neat  edifice,  of  the  thirteenth 
century,  in  the  Byzantine  style,  with  a  low  dome  and  a 
triple  tier  of  arcades  in  the  fii9ade.  The  interior  is  not 
in  keeping,  being  spoilt  by  modern  additions,  and  has 
nothing  of  interest  beyond  a  very  curious  font  of  early 
date,  formed  of  a  single  block. 

Massa  has  been  supposed  by  some  to  occupy  the  site  of 
Vetulonia,  an  opinion  founded  principally  on  the  epithet 
"  Veternensis,"  attached  to  a  town  of  this  name  by 
Ammianus    Marcellinus,^    the   only  ancient  writer  who 

■  Amm.  Marcell.  XI V.   11,  27.    He      CeB8ar,tho  brother  of  Julian  the  Apos- 
Bpeaks  of  it  as  the  birth-place  of  GalluB      tate. 
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speaks  of  Massa,  and  which  is  regarded  aa  a  corruption 
of  "  Vetuloniensis/'*  The  towns-people,  ready  to  catch  at 
anything  that  would  confer  dignity  on  their  native  place, 
have  adopted  this  opinion,  and  it  has  become  a  local  tradi- 
tion ;  not  to  be  the  more  credited  on  that  account.  I 
have  little  doubt,  however,  that  there  was  originally  an 
Etruscan  population  on  the  spot.  Adjoining  the  town,  to 
the  south-east,  is  a  height,  or  rather  a  cliff-bound  table- 
land, called  Poggio  di  Vetreta,  or  Vuetreta,  which  has  all 
the  features  of  an  Etruscan  site.  It  is  about  a  mile  in 
length,  and  three-quarters  of  a  mile  in  its  greatest  breadth; 
it  breaks  into  cliffs  on  all  sides,  except  where  a  narrow 
isthmus  unites  it  to  the  neighbouring  heights.  No  fragments 
of  ancient  walls  could  I  perceive ;  but  there  are  not  a  few 
traces  of  sepulchres  in  the  cUffs.^  It  is  highly  probable 
that  the  original  name  of  this  town  is  to  be  traced  in 
its  Roman  appellation  (if  that,  indeed,  belong  to  this  site),^ 


s  See  Tarponi-ToEzetti,  Viaggi  in 
Toecana,  IV.  p.  116. 

>  In  the  cliffs  just  opposite  the 
Cathedral  aare  some  sepulchral  nichee, 
and  so  also  in  the  rocks  beneath  Massa 
itself.  Mr.  Ainsley  observed,  in  the 
cUflb  of  the  Poggio  d4  Vetreta,  some 
passages  running  fax  into  the  rock,  like 
the  Bnche  de'  Saracini  at  Volterra. 
They  were  probably  sewers.  Below 
this  height  there  is  also  a  Giardino  di 
Vuetreta.  This  name  has  been  sup- 
posed to  be  deriyed  from  Vetulonia, 
bat  is  more  probably  a  corruption  of 
the  Latin  appellation  of  the  town  ;  if 
it  be  not  rather  traceable  to  the  glass- 
&ctories,  once  common  in  tills  district. 
Inghir.  Bic  di  Vetul.  p.  39  ;  Memor. 
Inst  IV.  p.  120.  Ximenes  (cited  by 
Inghirami,  op.  dt  p.  €2)  asserts  the 
eorrency  of  »  tradition  at  Massa,  that 
in   a  dense   wood  five  miles  west  of 


that  town,  are  the  ruins  of  the  city  of 
Vetulonia  ;  but  Inghirami  ascribes  this 
tradition  to  its  true  source,  as  wiU  pre- 
sently be  shown. 

*  Repetti  (III.  p.  139)  does  not  think 
there  is  sufficient  authority  for  identify- 
ing the  Maasa  Vetemensis  of  Marcel- 
linns  with  this  town  of  Massa  Marit- 
tima  ;  for  he  shows  (cf.  p.  109)  that 
numerous  places,  not  only  in  Tuscany, 
but  in  the  Papal  State,  especially  in  the 
southern  district  of  Etruria»  bad  the 
title  of  Massa,  i,e.,  **  a  large  estate,"  in 
the  middle  ages,  most  of  whidi  have 
now  dropped  it  He  inclines  to  recog- 
nise the  birth-place  of  Gallus  in  Viterbo, 
and  would  read  "Maasa  Veterbensis," 
instead  of  "Vetemensis.**  Quver  (II. 
p.  513),  however,  does  not  hesitate  to 
identify  the  modem  Massa  with  that 
of  A.  Maroellinas. 
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which  indicates,  not  Yetulonia,  but  Voltumus  or  Voltuma 
as  its  root ;  and  the  town  may  have  taken  its  name  from 
a  shrine  to  one  of  those  Etruscan  deities,  on  or  near  the 
spot.* 

The  rock  here  is  a  rich  red  tufo,  much  indurated,  and 
picturesquely  overhung  with  ilex.  Traces  of  volcanic 
action  are  occasionally  met  with  in  this  part  of  Italy, 
though  the  higher  mountains  are  of  limestone,  sandstone, 
or  clay  slate. 

This  height  commands  a  magnificent  view.  The  wide 
Maremma  Ues  outspread  at  your  feet,  and  the  eye  is  led 
across  it  by  a  long  straight  road  to  the  village  of  Follonica 
on  the  coast,  some  twelve  or  thirteen  miles  distant.  Monte 
Calvi  rises  on  the  right,  overhanging  the  deep  vale  of  the 
Comia  ;  and  many  a  village  sparkles  out  from  its  wooded 
slopes.  The  heights  of  Piombino  and  Populonia  rise 
beyond  it,  forming  the  northern  horn  of  the  Bay  of 
Follonica ;  the  headland  of  Troja,  with  its  subject  islet, 
forms  the  southern  ;  and  the  dark,  abrupt  peaks  of  Elba^ 
the  dim  island  of  Monte  Cristo,  and  the  deep  blue  line  of 
the  Mediterranean,  bound  the  horizon.^ 

Its  elevated  position  might  be  supposed  to  secure  Massa 
from  the  pestiferous  atmosphere  of  the  Maremma ;  but 
such  is  not  the  case.     The  city  does  not  sufier  so  much  as 


*  For  Voltomiui  and  Voltama,  or 
Vertamnus  and  Voltumna,  see  VoL  I. 
p.  619.  Vetemenais,  deprived  of  its 
Latin  adjectiTal  termination,  becomes 
Vetemi  or  Vetema,  which  seems 
nothing  but  a  corruption  of  the  Etrus- 
can Veltnma,  or  Velthuma,  the  Latin 
Voltumus,  according  to  the  frequent 
Roman  substitution  of  o  for  the  Etrus- 
can e.  Velihur  or  Velthuma  was  also 
an  Etruscan  proper  name  (see  Vol.  I. 
pp.  340,  446,  499),  and  may  have  had 


the  same  reUtion  to  this  town,  that  the 
ancient  family  CsBcina  had  to  the  river 
of  that  name.  A  tomb  of  the  family 
of  Velthuma,  or  Velthumas,  was  dis- 
covered at  Perugia  in  1822,  with  eight 
urns  bearing  this  name.  Vermiglioli, 
Iscriz.  Pemg.  I.  pp.  262—3. 

'  Massa  is  38  miles  from  Volterra, 
40  from  Siena,  16  from  Castelnuovo, 
20  from  Piombino,  24  from  Populonia, 
24  from  Campiglia,  30  from  Grosseto. 
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Others  on  lower  ground^  yet  has  a  bad  name^  proverbialised 
by  the  saying, 

Massa,  Massa — 
Salute  passa. 

It  is  a  dreary  road  to  Follonica  across  the  barren  plain. 
Let  the  traveller,  however,  drive  on  rather  than  pass  the 
night  at  Massa ;  for  the  inn,  though  of  no  high  pretensions, 
is  far  more  comfortable  at  the  former  place.  Follonica^ 
indeed,  is  much  more  frequented,  having  a  Uttle  port,  and 
large  iron  factories  ;  and  lying  on  the  high-road  from 
Leghorn  to  Civita  Yecchia.  This  Uttle  industrious  village 
appears  quite  civilised  after  the  dreamy  dulness  of  Massa.^ 

From  Follonica  there  are  two  ways  to  Populonia — one 
along  the  sandy  strip  of  shore,  called  II  Tombolo,  to 
Piombino,  jfifteen  miles  distant,^  and  thence  six  miles 
further  over  the  mountains ;  the  other  by  the  high  road 
to  Leghorn,  for  ten  or  eleven  miles,  and  then  across  the 
Maremma.  The  first,  in  fine  weather,  is  practicable  for  a 
carriage  throughout ;  the  second  only  as  long  as  you  keep 
the  high-road,  the  rest  of  the  way  being  by  a  path  through 
the  forest.     I  chose  the  latter  track,  which  is  shorter  by 


7  Abeken  thinks  that  the  abandoned 
mines,  which  Strabo  (V.  p.  223)  saw  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Populonia,  must 
have  been  at  Follonica.  Mittelitalien, 
p.  30.  But  MttUer  (Etnisk.  I.  p.  240) 
mentions  Caldana  as  the  site  of  these 
mines.  They  are  probably  those  which 
have  been  re-opened  of  late  with  great 
success  in  the  vicinity  of  Campigliab 

*  Piombino  is  not  an  ancient  site. 
Here,  however,  a  beautiful  votive  statue 
of  Apollo  in  bronze  was  found  in  the 
sea  a  few  years  since,  having  a  Greek 
inscription  on  its  foot  —  ABANAIAI 
AEKATAN — It  is  now  in  the  Louvre. 
M.  Letronne  thinks  it  may  have  deco- 
rated some  temple  of  Minerva  in  the 


neighbouring  Etruscan  city  of  Popu- 
lonia. Ann.  Inst  1834,  pp.  198—222. 
Tav.  d*Agg.  D.  1.  Mon.  Ined.  Inst 
I.  tav.  58,  59.  Between  Follonica 
and  Piombino,  and  about  a  mile 
only  from  the  latter,  is  the  Porto  de' 
Faliesi,  the  Faleria  of  Rutilius  (I. 
371),  the  Falesia  Portus  of  the  Mari- 
time Itinerary,  see  page  212.  Demp- 
ster (II.  p.  432)  erroneously  places  this 
ancient  port  at  the  other  end  of  the 
bay,  near  the  island  of  Troja.  The 
neighbouring  lagoon,  which  Rutiliua 
speaks  of,  is  that  into  which  the  Comia 
empties  itsell  Repetti  (IV.  p.  293)  mys 
the  andent  port  is  now  much  choked  by 
the  deposits  from  that  river. 
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five  mUes,  because  the  road  by  the  Tombolo  had  been 
rendered  uncarriageable  by  heavy  rains. 

My  road  lay  through  the  level  of  the  Maremma,  where 
for  some  miles  everything  was  in  a  state  of  primitive 
nature ;  a  dense  wood  ran  wild  over  the  plain ;  it  could 
not  be  called  a  forest,  for  there  was  scarcely  a  tree 
twenty  feet  in  height ;  but  a  tall  underwood  of  tamarisk, 
lentiscus,  myrtle,  dwarf  cork-trees,  and  numerous  shrubs 
unknown  to  me,  fostered  by  the  heat  and  moisture  into  an 
extravagant  luxuriance,  and  matted  together  by  parasitical 
plants  of  various  kinds.  Here  a  break  offered  a  peep  of  a 
stagnant  lagoon ;  there  of  the  sandy  Tombolo,  with  the 
sea  breaking  over  it ;  and  above  the  foliage  I  could  see 
the  dark  crests  of  Monte  Calvi  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
lofty  promontory  of  Populonia  on  the  other.  Habitations 
there  were  none  in  this  wilderness,  save  one  lonely  house 
on  a  rising-ground  If  a  paiJ^way  opened  into  the  dense 
thickets  on  either  hand,  it  was  the  track  of  the  wild  beasts 
of  the  forest.  Man  seemed  here  to  have  no  dominion. 
The  boar,  the  roebuck,  the  buffalo,  and  wild  cattle  have 
the  undisputed  range  of  the  jungle.  It  was  the  "  woods 
and  wasteness  wide  "  of  this  Maremma,  that  seized  Dante's 
imagination  when  he  pictured  the  Infernal  wood,  inhabited 
by  the  souls  of  suicides, 

nn  bosco 


Che  da  nensun  sentiero  era  segnato. 
Non  firondi  verdi,  ma  di  color  fosco ; 

Non  rami  schietti,  ma  nodosi  e  'nvolti ; 
Non  pomi  y*  eran,  ma  stecchi  con  tosco. 

Non  han  si  aspri  sterpi,  n^  si  folti 
Quelle  fiere  selvegge,  che  'n  odio  hanno 

Tra  Cecina  e  Cometo  i  Inoghi  colli.  «-r?«y/.  ^••^--l. 

After  some  miles  there  were  a  few  traces  of  cultivation 
-strips  of  land  by  the  road-side  redeemed  from  the 


waste,  and  sown  with  com;   yet,  like  the  clearings  of 
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American    backwoods,    still     studded   with    stumps    of 
trees,  showing  the  struggle  with  which  nature  had  been 
subdued.      At  this  cool   season  the  roads  had  a   fair 
sprinkling  of  travellers — labourers  going  to  work,  and  not  a 
few  pedlars,  indispensable  beings  in  a  region  that  produces 
nothing  but  fish,  flesh,  and  fuel.     But  the  population  is  tem- 
porary and  nomade,  consisting  of  woodcutters,  agricultural 
labourers  and  herdsmen,  and  those  who  minister  to  their 
wants.     These  colonists — ^for  such  they  may  strictly  be 
called — ^are  from  distant  parts  of  the  Duchy,  mostly  from 
Pistoja  and  the  northern  districts  ;  and  they  come  down 
to  these  lowlands  in  the  autumn  to  cut  wood  and  make 
charcoal — ^the  prime   duties  of  the  Maremma  labourer. 
In  May,  at  the  commencement  of  the  summer  heats,  the 
greater  part  of  them  emigrate  to  the  neighbouring  moun- 
tains, or  return  to  their  homes  ;  but  a  few  linger  four  or 
five  weeks  longer,  just  to  gather  in  the  scanty  harvest, 
where  there  is  any,  and  then  it  is  same  qui  pent,  and  "  the 
devil  take  the  hindmost.''    No  one  remains  in  this  deadly 
atmosphere,  who  can  in  any  way  crawl  out  of  it — even 
'Hhe  birds  and  the  very  flies''  are  said,  in  the  emphatic 
language  of  the  Southron,  to  abandon  the  plaguenstricken 
waste.      FoUonica,   which  in  winter  has  two   or  three 
hundred  inhabitants,  has  scarcely  half-a-dozen  souls  left 
in  the  dog-days ;  beyond  the  men  of  the  coast-guard, 
who  are  doomed  to  rot  at  their  posts.     Such,  at  least,  is 
the  report  given  by  the  natives  ;  how  far  it  is  coloured  by 
southern  imaginations,  I  leave  to  others  to  verify,  if  they 
wish  it.     My  advice,  however,  for  that  season  would  be 

— ^has  terras,  Italique  hanc  litoris  oram, 
Effage ;  cnncta  malls  liabitantur  moenia ; 

for  the  sallow  emaciation,  or  dropsical  bloatedness,  so  often 
seen  along  this  coast,  confirms  a  great  part  of  the  tale.   In 
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October^  when  the  sun  is  losing  his  power  to  create 
miasma,  the  tide  of  population  begins  again  to  flow  towards 
the  Maremma. 

The  same  causes  must  always  have  produced  the  same 
effects,  and  the  Maremma  must  have  been  unhealthy  from 
the  earUest  times.  Yet  scarcely  to  the  same  extent  bb  at 
present,  or  the  coast  and  its  neighbourhood  would  not 
have  been  so  well  peopled,  as  extant  remains  prove  it  to 
have  been.  In  Roman  times  we  know  it  was  much  as  at 
the  present  day.^  Yet  the  Emperors  and  patricians  had 
yillas  along  this  coast  in  spots  which  are  now  utterly 
deserted.  The  Romans^  by  their  conscriptions,  and  cen- 
tralising system,  diminished  the  population  ;  the  land  fell 
out  of  cultivation,  and  malaria  was  the  natural  conse- 
quence ;  so  that  where  large  cities  had  originally  stood, 
mere  road-stations,  post-houses,  or  lonely  villas  met  the 
eye  in  Imperial  times.  The  same  causes  which  reduced 
the  Campagna  of  Rome  to  a  desert  must  have  operated 
here.     The  old  saying, 

Lontan  da  citt4, 
Lontan  da  saniti, 

is  most  applicable  to  these  regions,  where  population  and 
cultivation  are  the  best  safeguards  against  disease.  It 
is  probable  that  under  the  Etruscans  the  malaria  was 
confined  to  the  level  of  the  coast,  or  we  should  scarcely 
find  traces  of  so  many  cities,  the  chief  cities  of  the  land, 
on  the  great  table-lands,  not  fax  from  the  sea  ;  on  sites 
which  now,  from  want  of  cultivation  and  proper  draining, 
are  become  most  pestilent ;  but  which,  from  their  eleva- 
tion, ought  to  enjoy  immunity  from  the  desolating  scourge. 
It  is  but  justice  to  add,  that  the  rulers  of  Tuscany,  for  a 

*  Plmjr  (epist  V.  6)  says  of  it — Est  sane  gravis  et  pestUeiiB  ora  Tnscorum,  qiue 
per  litos  extenditnr.    Of.  Virg.  JEsl  X.  184 ;  Serv.  in  loc. ;  Ratil.  I.  282. 
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century  past,  have  done  much  to  improve  the  condition  of 
this  district,  both  by  drainage,  by  filling  up  the  pools  and 
swamps,  and  by  reclaiming  land  from  the  waste  for  agri- 
cultural purposes.  But  much  yet  remains  to  be  done  ; 
for  the  mischief  of  ages  cannot  be  remedied  in  a  day.  The 
success  already  attained  in  the  Yal  di  Chiana^  and  the 
natm*al  fertility  of  the  soil,  oflFer  every  encouragement 
"In  the  Maremma,'*  saith  the  proverb,  "you  get  rich 
in  a  year,  but — ^you  die  in  six  months" — in  Maremma 
^arricchisce  in  un  anno^  si  muore  in  sei  mesi. 

The  peculiar  circumstances  of  the  Maremma  are  made 
the  universal  excuse  for  every  inferiority  of  quantity, 
quality,  or  workmanship.  You  complain  of  the  food  or 
accommodation.  My  host  shrugs  his  shoulders,  and  cries, 
^^ Ma  che — cosa  vtiole^  signorf  siamo  in  Maremma* — 
what  would  you  have,  sir?  we  are  in  the  Maremma. 
A  bungling  smith  well  nigh  lamed  the  horse  I  had  hired ; 
to  my  complaints  he  replied,  "  Cosa  vuole,  signar  f  e  roba 
di  Maremma"  " Maremma-stuflF "  is  a  proverbial  expres- 
sion of  inferiority.  These  lower  regions  of  Italy,  in  truth, 
are  scarcely  deemed  worthy  of  a  place  in  a  Tuscan's 
geography.  "Nel  mondoy  o  in  Maremma/'  has  for  ages 
been  a  current  saying.  Thus,  Boccaccio's  Madonna  Lisetta 
tells  her  gossip  that  the  angel  Gabriel  had  caUed  her  the 
handsomest  woman  "  in  the  world  or  in  the  Maremma.'' 
The  traveller  will  find,  however,  that  as  accommodation 
deteriorates,  the  demands  on  his  purse  become  more 
exorbitant ;  hot  whoUy  without  reason,  for  everything 
comes  from  other  parts — nothing  is  produced  in  the 
Maremma.  Milk,  butter,  fruit,  all  the  necessaries  of  life, 
even  bread  and  meat,  are  brought  from  a  distance  ;  fowls 
and  eggs,  and  occasionally  fish  or  a  wild-boar  chop,  are 
the  only  produce  of  the  spot.  Com  is  not  yet  grown  in 
sufficient  quantities  for  the  winter  population. ' 
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About  the  ninth  milestone  from  Follonica,  the  road 
crosses  the  Comia,  which  flows  from  the  wide  valley  on 
the  right,  between  the  heights  of  Massa  and  Campiglia, 
The  latter  place  is  seen  from  afar  off,  glistening  on  the 
wooded  slopes.  A  mile  or  two  beyond  the  Comia,  a  road 
branches  to  it,  thence  three  miles  distant ;  and  a  path 
turns  off  in  the  opposite  direction  through  the  jungle  to 
Populonia,  seven  miles  off.  Hard  by  this  spot  a  white 
house  by  the  road-side,  at  the  eleventh  milestone  from 
Follonica,  marks  Le  Caldane,  the  hot  springs,  which  have 
been  regarded  by  Inghirami,  as  well  as  by  earlier  writers, 
as  the  aqii€B  calida  ad  VetvlonioSy  mentioned  by  PUny.^ 
They  are  still  used  as  hot  baths. 

Campiglia  is  a  town  of  some  consequence,  having  2000 
resident  inhabitants ;  but  in  the  cool  season  that  number 
is  almost  doubled  by  the  influx  of  the  labourers  from  other 
parts  of  the  Duchy,  who  migrate  to  the  Maremma.  A 
recent  traveller  complains  of  having  been  mobbed  here, 
and  followed  through  the  streets,  as  bears  and  monkeys 
are  by  children,  and  describes  the  locanda  as  the  worst 
that  could  possibly  exist.'  I  did  not  happen  to  be  mis-^ 
taken  for  either  of  those  saltatory  quadrupeds  ;  and  more- 
over, in  the  Locanda  of  Giovanni  Dini,  I  experienced  great 
civility  and  attention,  and  as  much  comfort  as  can  be 
expected  in  a  country  town,  off  the  high  road,  and  where 
the  tastes  and  whims  of  foreigners  are  not  wont  to  be 


'  Tuflcaay  is  indebted  for  much  of 
this  improvement  to  Ihe  assidaoas 
exertioiiB  of  her  present  benerolent 
ruler,  Leopold  II.  **  He  who  in  1832,'' 
says  Repetti,  ^  visited  the  desert  and 
unhealthy  plain  between  the  Cecina  and 
the  height  of  Rosignano,  and  returns 
to  it  in  1846,  cannot  but  exclaim  with 
me  : — *  The  evils  of  the  Tuscan  Ma- 
remma are  not  then  in  every  part  incur- 

VOL.  II. 


able  ! ' "    Supplem.  p.  261. 

'  Plin.  II.  106.  The  Comia  is  sup- 
posed to  be  the  Lynoeus  of  Lycophron 
(Cassand.  1240),  a  river  of  Etruria 
which  abounded  in  hot  springs.  Qu- 
ver.  II.  p.  472.  Inghir.  Ric.  di  Vetul. 
p.  26. 

'  Viaggio  Antiquario  per  la  Via  Aure- 
lia,  p.  14, 
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studied.  Gioyanni  himself  is  as  obliging  and  intelligent  an 
host  as  you  will  meet  in  the  wide  Maremma.  Therefore, 
those  visitors  to  Populonia^  who  do  not  accept  the  hospi- 
talities of  the  Desiderj,  or  seek  a  lodging  at  Piombino, 
cannot  do  better  than  make  the  acquaintance  of  Giovanni 
of  Oampigha. 

It  is  in  these  mountains,  and  not  far  from  Campi^ia, 
that  y etulonia  was  long  supposed  to  have  been  situated 
Leandro  Alberti,  in  1550,  first  gave  to  the  world  a  long 
and  detailed  account  of  some  ruins  in  a  thick  wood  here- 
aboutSy  which,  from  the  name  of  the  wood,  and  from  the 
vicinity  of  the  hot  springs  of  Le  Caldane,  he  concluded  to 
be  the  remains  of  Y etulonia,  or,  as  he  calls  it,  Itulonium. 

He  asserts  that  between  the  Torre  di  S.  Vincemdo  and 
the  headland  of  Populonia,  three  miles  from  the  sea^  and 
in  the  midst  of  dense  woods,  is  a  spacious  inclosure  of 
ancient  masonry,  composed  of  blocks  from  four  to  six  feet 
long,  neatly  put  together,  and  without  cement ;  the  wall 
being  ten  feet  thick.  In  many  parts  it  is  overthrown 
to  the  foundations.  Within  this  are  many  fountains,  or 
reservoirs,  almost  all  ruined  and  empty ;  besides  certain 
wells,  some  quite  choked  with  earth  ;  mosaic  pavement  of 
marble  and  other  costly  stones,  but  much  ruined  ;  the 
remains  of  a  superb  amphitheatre,  in  which  lies  a  great 
block  of  marble,  inscribed  with  Etruscan  characters.  Both 
within  and  around  the  said  inclosure,  among  the  dense 
thickets  and  underwood,  lie  fragments  of  statues,  broken 
capitals  and  bases  of  columns,  slabs,  tablets,  tomb-stones, 
and  such-like  remains  of  antiquity,  together  with  very 
thick  substructions  and  frtigments  of  massive  walling, 
which  he  thinks  belonged  to  some  temple  or  palace.  This 
wood,  he  says,  is  called  Selva  di  Yetletta,  and  the  ruins, 
Vetulia ;  which  he  takes  to  be  Vetulonia,  or  a  temple 
called  Vitulonium.     All  around  these  remains  are  ruined 
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fountains;  and  two  miles  beyond,  on  the  same  wooded 
hills,  is  a  large  building,  where  alum  is  prepared ;  and 
three  miles  further,  are  the  mines,  where  iron  ore  is  dug  up. 
Following  the  said  hill,  which  faces  the  south,  for  another 
mile,  and  descending  to  its  foot,  you  find  the  marsh 
through  which  the  Comia  flows  to  the  sea.^ 

I  have  given  Alberti^s  account  for  the  benefit  of  those 
who  would  seek  for  the  ruins  he  describes. 

Though  Alberti's  opinion,  as  to  this  being  the  site  of 
Vetulonia^  has  been  now  broached  for  three  centuries,  and 
though  it  has  been  adopted,  through  good  fiuth  in  his 
statements,  by  ahnost  every  subsequent  writer  on  Itahan 
antiquities,^  no  one  has  hitherto  been  able  to  discover  a 
vestige  of  the  ruins  he  pretends  to  describe ;  yet  no  one 
seems  to  have  doubted  their  existence,  accounting  for  thdr 
disappearance  by  the  density  of  the  wood  which  covers 
the  slopes  of  these  mountains.^      The  wood,   however, 


*  AXberti,  Deaciittione  d'  ItaliA,  p. 
27.  See  the  Appendix  to  this  Oiapter. 
Inghinuni  (lUe.  di  Vetol.  p.  38)  teDs 
UB  tiiftt  LsMidio  Albert!  did  not  de- 
scribe these  ruins  from  his  own  per- 
sonal acquaintance,  but  copied  a  manu- 
sciipt  aooonnt  by  a  certain  Zaecaria 
Zacchio,  a  painter,  scolptor,  and  anti- 
quary of  Volterra,  who  wrote  long 
before  him  ;  and  pronounces  the  above 
aooonnt  to  be  the  offspring  of  Zacchio's 
lively  imagination,  copied  by  the  credu- 
lous Albert!. 

•  auver.  ItaL  Ant  II.  p.  472  ;  Demp- 
Bter,  Etrar.  Reg.  II.  p.  432  ;  Ximenea, 
Maremma  Sanese,  p.  24  ;  Targioni- 
Tozzetti,  Viaggi  in  Toecana,  IV.  pp.  1 17, 
268  ;  MUller,  Etmsk.  I.  pp.  211,  347  ; 
Cramer,  Anc.  Italy,  I.  p.  187.  Lanzi 
(II.  p.  106)  and  Mioali  (Ant.  Pop. 
ItaL  I.  p.  144)  do  not  pronounce  an 
opinion.  Some  of  these  writers  had 
made  no  personal  researches  in    this 


district,  but  contented  themselves  with 
repeating  the  accounts  of  their  prede- 
cessors ;  and  even  those  who  had  tra- 
velled along  this  coast,  accepted  impli- 
citiy  the  assertion,  carried  away  by  the 
great  authority  of  Cluverius,  who  gave 
the  statement  to  the  worid  as  his  own, 
at  least  without  acknowledging  that  he 
had  it  from  Alberti. 

7  Santi  (Viaggio,  III.  p.  189,  cited  by 
Inghir.  Bic.  di  VetuL  p.  47)  sought  in 
vain  for  a  vestige  of  these  ruins ;  yet 
would  he  not  impugn  the  authority  of 
previous  writers,  ^  although  no  one  had 
been  able  to  ascertain  the  site  of  the 
ancient  and  irrecoverably  lost  Vetu- 
loma."  Sir  Richard  .Colt  Hoaz«  wa« 
also  disappointed  in  his  search  for  these 
ruins,  yet  did  not  call  in  question  their 
existence.  Cbssieal  Tour,  I.  p.  46.  And 
it  must  be  confessed  that  Alberti's  de> 
scription,  no  way  vague  or  extravagant, 
has  all  the  air  of  verity. 

q2 
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would  not  afford  an  effectual  concealment,  for  it  is  cut 
from  time  to  time,  at  least  once  in  a  generation  ;  so  that 
any  ruins  among  it  must,  since  Alberti's  days,  have  been 
frequently  exposed  for  years  together,  and  some  tradi- 
tional record  of  their  site  could  hardly  fail  to  be  preserved 
among  the  peasantry.  Inghirami  was  the  first  to  impugn 
Alberti's  credibihty,  after  he  had  sought  in  vain  for  these 
ruins,  and  for  any  one  who  had  seen  them ;  but  finding 
that  no  one,  native  or  foreigner,  had  ever  been  able  to  dis- 
cover their  site,  he  concluded  them  to  have  existed  only  in 
Alberti's  imagination.®  He  admits,  however,  the  currency 
of  such  rumours  along  this  coast ;  but  could  never  meet 
with  any  one  who  had  ocular  testimony  to  offer  as  to  the 
existence  of  these  ruins,  and  therefore  refers  such  tradi- 
tions to  their  probable  source — ^the  statement  of  Alberti, 
repeated  by  subsequent  writers,  till  it  has  become  current 
in  the  mouths  of  the  peasantry.* 

My  own  experience  does  not  quite  agree  with  Inghir- 
ami's;  for  though  I  made  many  inquiries  at  Campiglia 
and  Populonia,  not  only  of  residents,  but  of  campagnuoli 
and  shepherds,  men  whose  life  had  been  past  in  the  neigh- 
bouring country,  I  could  not  learn  that  such  names  as 
Vetulonia,  VetuUa,  or  even  Vetletta,  or  Vetreta,  had  ever 
been  heard  in  this  district ;  nothing  beyond  the  Valle  al 
Vetro  (Vetriera,  as  I  heard  it)  which  Inghirami  speaks  of, 
the  valley  below  Campiglia,  towards  the  Caldane — a  name 
derived  from  the  glass-factories  formerly  existing  there," 


*  Inghirami  investigated  all  this  coun- 
try with  the  greatest  care,  but  could 
find  no  vestige  of  Alberti's  Vetulonia ; 
nor  even,  among  the  traditions  of  the 
peasantry,  a  trace  of  the  name  Vetulia, 
or  Vetletta,  which  he  thinks  to  have 
been  formed  by  Zacchio  or  Alberti,  from 
that  of  Vetreta,  which  exists  in  several 
spots  along  this  coast  where  there  have 
been  in  former  days  manufactories  of 


glass.  He  also  shows,  from  other  pal- 
pably absurd  statements  of  Alberti  with 
regard  to  Populonia,  how  little  he  is 
worthy  of  confidence  in  such  matters. 
Ric.  di  VetuL  pp.  40,  48,  49. 

*  Ric.  di  Vetul.  p.  63.  To  this  source 
he  ascribes  the  tradition  of  the  Masse- 
tani,  mentioned  above,  at  page  218. 

1  Ric.  di  VetuL  p.  39. 
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traces  of  which  are  still  to  be  seen  in  the  dross  from  the 
furnaces.  There  are,  however,  not  a  few  remains  of  the 
olden  time  around  Campiglia.  At  Rocca  di  San  Silvestro, 
three  miles  to  the  north  towards  the  Torre  di  San  Vin- 
cenzio  ;^  at  Castel  di  Bisemo,  a  mile  beyond ;  at  Castel  di 
Monte  PilU,  halfway  between  Campiglia  and  Suvereto ;  and 
also  at  San  Bartolo — are  ruins,  but  all  of  churches  or 
castles  of  the  middle  ages. 

Though  the  ruins  Alberti  describes  are  not  now  to  be 
found,  that  there  was  an  Etruscan  population  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  CampigUa  is  a  &ct,  attested  by  tombs  that 
have  been  opened  at  Monte  Patone,  a  mile  below  the  town 
on  the  road  to  Populonia.  They  have  been  reclosed  with 
earth,  but  the  description  I  received  of  their  form  and 
contents — sarcophagi  with  reUefs,  and  recumbent  figures 
on  the  hds — ^fragments  of  bronze  armour,  embossed  with 
lions,  cocks,  boars,  serpents,  geese,  and  strange  chimeras, 
such  as  had  never  been  seen  or  heard  of  by  my  informants 
— and  pottery  of  sundry  kinds — thoroughly  persuaded  me 
of  their  Etruscan  character. 

The  precise  site  of  this  Etruscan  town  I  did  not  ascer- 
tain. It  may  have  been  at  CampigUa  itself,  though  no 
traces  of  such  antiquity  are  now  to  be  seen  there.  In  fact, 
were  we  to  trust  to  such  blind  guides  as  Annio  of  Viterbo 
and  Lestndro  Alberti,  we  should  hold  that  Campiglia  was 
founded  by  the  "sweet-worded  Nestor,'*  who  named  it 
after  his  realm  of  Pylos,  and  that  the  syllable  Cam,  by 
some  unexplained  means,  afterwards  stole  a  march  on  the 
old  appellation,  and  took  its  place  at  the  head  of  the  word.^ 

After  all,  it  is  a  mere  assumption,  founded  partly  on 
Alberti's  description,  and  partly  on  the  hot  springs  at  Le 

3  To  ihiB  ruined  fortress  Sir  R.  C.  to  be  a  corruption  of  Capitolium ;  for 

Hoare  was  taken.     Classica]   Tour,  I.  he  thinks  this  town  occupies  the  site  of 

p.  47.  the  Arx  or  Capitol  of  Vetulonia.  Viaggio 

'  A  modem  traveller  takes  Campiglia  Antiquario  per  la  Via  Aurelia,  p.  12. 
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Caldane,  that  Yetulonia  stood  in  this  neighbourhood,  as 
there  is  no  statement  in  ancient  writers  which  should  lead 
us  to  look  for  it  here,  rather  than  elsewhere  along  the 
coast/  But  the  fashion  was  set  by  Alberti,  and  it  has 
ever  since  been  followed — fiEushions  in  opinion  not  being  so 
easily  cast  aside  as  those  in  dress.^ 

Roman  remains  have  also  been  found  in  this  neighbour- 
hood. I  heard  of  sundry  pieces  of  mosaic,  and  other 
traces  of  Roman  yillas,  that  had  been  recently  brought  to 
light.« 

The  summit  of  the  hill  aboye  the  town  is  called  Cam- 
piglia  Yecchia^  but  there  are  no  remains  more  ancient 
than  the  middle  ages.  Forbear  not,  however,  to  ascend ; 
for  you  will  thence  obtain  one  of  the  most  magnificent 
panoramas  in  all  Italy — ^where  mountain  and  plain,  rock 


*  Cluver  (II.  p.  473)  proposes  to 
alter  the  «  Velinis,"  which  the  Peutin- 
gerian  Table  places  on  this  coast  north 
of  Vada  Volaterrana  (ut  supra,  p.  212), 
into  <<  Vetulonis,"  and  to  transpose  it 
so  as  to  place  it  between  Vada  and 
Pnpulonia,  ten  miles  from  the  latter. 
Cramer  (I.  p.  )87)  and  Mannert  (p.  358) 
agree  with  him.  But  this  ia  a  purely 
arbitrary  transposition,  suggested  by  a 
belief  in  Alberti's  statements. 

*  Professor  Gerhard  (Ann.  Inst  1829, 
p.  194)  suggests  three  caoses,  which 
may  have  given  rise  to  this  opinion. 
The  hot  spruigB  of  the  Caldane — the 
reported  existence  of  the  names  of 
Vetulio,  Vetleta,  &c.,  in  the  neighbour- 
hood— and  **  the  order  in  which  Ptolemy 
mentions  Veiulonia,  after  having  cited 
Ru8ell»  and  Arretium  and  before  pass- 
ing to  Suana,  Satumia,  and  Volci." 
With  regard  to  tlie  latter  reason, 
nothing  more  can  be  deduced  from 
the  order  of  these  places  than  from  the 
latitude  and  longitude  Ptolemy  assigns 


them,  as  it  is  evident  they  follow  no 
geographical  arrangement — **  Piste,  Vo- 
lateme,  Rusellie,  Faesnlse,  Penisia,  Ar- 
retium, Cortona,  Acnla,  Biturgia,  Man- 
liana,  Vetulonium,  Siena,  Suana,  Satur- 
nia,  Eba,  Volci,  Clusium,"  &c. 

<  Near  Campiglia  some  ancient  mines 
have  of  late  years  been  reopened  and 
worked  with  great  success  by  an  English 
gentleman,  who,  as  I  heard  the  story, 
was  led  to  turn  his  attention  to  this  spot 
from  observing  the  mention  made  by 
Strabo  (V.  p.  223)  of  some  abandoned 
mines  near  Populonia.  vt  sitpra^  p.  220. 
According  to  Dempster  (II.  p.  432), 
Campiglia  could  boast  of  mines  of  a 
richer  metal,  for  he  calls  it — "argenti 
fodinis  nuper  ditissima,  ac  monetie  offi- 
cina.'*  In  the  mountains  of  Campiglia 
also  are  quajries  of  white  marble,  to 
which  the  Duomo  of  Florence  is  more 
indebted  for  its  beautiful  incrustations 
than  to  the  marble  of  Carrara.  •Repetti, 
I.  p.  421. 
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and  wood,  sea  and  sky,  lake,  river,  and  island,  are  brought 
together  into  one  mighty  spirit-stirring  whole,  where  Nature 
exults  in  undying  strength  and  freshness. 

Turn  your  back  on  the.  deep  valley  of  the  Comia  and 
the  lofty  mountains  inland,  and  let  your  eye  range  over 
the  other  half  of  the  scene.  Campiglia  hes  at  your  feet, 
cradled  in  oUve-groves,  and  its  feudal  castle,  in  ivy-grown 
ruin,  scowls  over  the  subject  town.  Now  glance  south- 
ward, far  across  the  green  and  red  Maremma  and  the 
azure  bay  of  Follonica^  to  the  headland  of  Troja,  with  the 
islet  at  its  foot.  Far  beyond  it,  in  the  dim  horizon,  you 
will  perceive  another  island,  the  GigUo,  so  &vourite  a 
feature  in  the  scenery  of  Cometo.  To  the  west  rises  the 
lofty  rock  of  Monte  Cristo.  Nearer  still,  the  many-peaked 
mass  of  Elba,  once  the  whole  realm  of  him  for  whom 
Europe  was  too  small,  towers  behind  the  heights  of  Piom- 
bino ;  and  on  the  northern  extremity  of  these  heights 
gleams  the  castle  of  Populonia,  overhanging  its  sail-less 
port.  Due  west,  Capraja  rises  from  the  blue  deep ;  and 
far,  far  beyond,  the  snow-capt  mountains  of  Corsica  feintly 
whiten  the  horizon.  More  to  the  north,  seen  through  a 
gap  in  the  olive-clad  heights  on  which  you  stand,  is  the 
steep  islet-rock  of  Gorgona. 

How  deUghtftd  at  times  is  ignorance !  How  disenchant- 
ing is  knowledge  !  Look  over  these  luxuriant,  variegated 
woods,  these  smiling  lakes  at  your  feet ;  admire  them, 
rejoice  in  them — ^think  not,  know  not,  that  for  half  the 
year  they  "  exhale  earth's  rottenest  vapours,'^  and  curdle 
the  air  with  pestilence.  Let  yon  castle  on  its  headland  be 
to  you  a  picturesque  object,  placed  there  but  to  add  beauty 
to  the  scene ;  listen  not  to  its  melancholy  tale  of  desolation 
and  departed  grandeur.  Those  islands,  studding  the 
deep,  may  be,  some  at  least,  barren,  treeless,  storm-lashed 
rocks,  the  haunt  only  of  the  fisherman,  or  forsaken  as 


^      I 
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unprofitable  wildernesses ;  but  to  you  who  would  enjoy 
this  scene,  let  them  be,  one  and  all,  what  they  appear, 

"  Summer-isles  of  Eden,  lying 
In  dark  pnrple  roheres  of  sea/* 


APPENDIX  TO  CHAPTER  XLII. 


Alberti'8  Description  of  the  pretended  ruins  of  Vetulonia. 

VooLio  discrivere  alcune  coee,  che  sono  fra  la  Torre  di  Santo  Vinoenzo,  ed  il 
Promontorio,  sopra  lo  quale  era  posta  Populonia,  fra  quelle  selve,  e  foiti  boachi  ire 
miglia  da  1  mare  discosto.  Vedesi  adunque  in  questo  luogo  tutto  silvoeOy  un  grande 
e  lungo  muro  (che  abbraocia  molto  paese)  fabricato  eon  gran  sassi  lunghi  oomuna- 
mente  di  piedi  4  in  6,  tanto  diligentemente  compoeti  insieme,  che  paiono  eaaer 
composti  senaa  caloe  ed  altro  bitumo.  Onde  si  pu6  conoecere  la  gran  diligentia  de 
gli  artefici  in  drizzare  tanta  fitbrica.  Ella  h  larga  piedi  10,  ben  h  vero  che  in  alcuni 
luoghi  Todesi  intiera,  ed  altrove  mezo  rovinata,  ed  anche  totalmente  insino  ai 
fondamenti  disfatta.  Sono  ne'l  mezo  di  questa  muraglia  molte  Fontane,  dico 
edificij  per  li  quali  scendevano  I'acque  che  hora  sono  quasi  tutti  guasti,  e  cosi  sono 
mancate  Tacque.  Etiandio  scoprensi  alquanti  pozzi,  qual  totalmente  pieno  di  terra, 
e  qual  mezo  vuoto,  e  chi  coU'  acqua,  e  chi  senza.  Vedensi  assai  sihcati  alia  muaaica 
molto  maestrevolmente  composti  di  preciose  pietre,  traversati  di  vaghi  compasai  di 
iiniseimi  marmi.  Vero  k  che  ella  e  guasta  per  maggior  parte  tanta  opera.  Altresi 
si  rapresenta  parte  d'un  superbo  Amphitheatre,  da  laquale  iacilmente  si  puo  giudi- 
care  la  grandezza,  e  suntuositii  di  quelle,  quanta  eUa  fusse,  quando  era  in  eesere. 
Quiyi  giace  un  gran  pezzo  di  marmo  molto  misuratamente  intagliato  di  lettere 
Hetrusche,  come  afTermano  i  curiosi  vestigatori  dell'  antichitati.  Bitrovansi  tanto 
dentro  da  detta  muraglia,  quanto  di  fuori,  per  i  vidni  luoghi,  fra  folti  boachi,  e 
cespugli,  e  pruni,  pezzi  di  nobili  marmi,  capitelli  spezzati,  basamenti,  tavole  di 
pietre,  mesule,  ayeli,  ed  altre  simili  vestiggi  d'  antichitati  molto  artificioeamente 
lavorate.  Per  le  quali  si  pud  giudicare  che  foasero  omamenti  de  nobili  edifici,  o  di 
qualche  Tempio  o  Palagio,  sooprendosi  etiamdio  grossissimi  fondamenti  con  alquanti 
pezzi  di  grandiasime  mura  in  piedi.  Per  quanto  io  posso  divisare,  credo  che  questo 
fusse  edificio  (hora  tanto  rovinato,  e  abbandonato,  quanto  si  vede)  da  gli  habitatori 
de*l  paese,  VetuUa  dimandato,  e  questi  folti  boschi  nominaii  la  Selva  di  Vetletta, 

quel  luogo  da  Tolemeo  Vetulonium  nominato E  se  deve  scrivere  questo 

luogo,  Ilulonio,  e  cosi  si  vede  esser  corrotto  Tolemeo Fuori  di  questi  rovinati 

edifici,  da  ogni  lato  se  dimostrano  fontane  guaste  e  derrochatte.  Piu  avanti  cami- 
nando  lungo  quei  colli  tutti  selyaggi  e  pieni  di  cespugli  e  di  pruni,  da  Vetulia  due 
miglia  discosto,  appare  un  grand'  edificio,  ove  si  confetta  1'  alume,  e  quindi  a  tre, 
vedense  le  Fodine  overo  il  luogo  ove  se  cava  il  Ferro  molto  crudo.  Pur  piu  oltre 
seguitando  I'antidetto  colle,  che  risguai*da  ai  mezo  giomo,  per  un  miglio,  e  scendendo 
alle  radici,  ritrovasi  una  Palude  che  mcite  caponella  marina.  .  .  .  e  il  fiume  Gomia 
finiBse  il  sue  corso  a  questa  Palude. 


CHAPTER  5LIII. 

VOPUWHIA~-POPULONIA. 

Prouma  iecomm  reoenkt  PopulonU  litiu 
(2<w  DKtuTtlem  dncit  in  &rys  Binum 

Agnosra  nequeunt  tevi  moniment*  prions 
Grandik  cooBumpeit  mcsiiib  tempus  «du(. 

Sola  nuneiit  interceptiB  Testigu  mum  ; 
Roderibus  latiB  tecU  tepultk  jacent — Ri[ni.ius.y .    '' 

So  long  tiiey  tniredled  irith  little  etae, 

Till  thkt  &t  laM  they  to  n  cwlle  came, 

Built  oQ  a  roclce  adJOTHing  to  the  seaa; 

It  waa  u  auncient  works  of  ^tiqae  fame 

And  wondrooi  atTong  bj  natmv  and  bj  akilful  fi^ame. 

Spensbb..'  . 

He  who  would  drive  from  Campiglia  to  Populonia  must 
make  a  wide  circuit  by  the  Torre  di  San  Vincenzio.  I 
chose  the  direct  track,  which  is  practicable  only  on  foot  or 
horseback,  and  entered  the  jungle  which  stretches  from 
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the  Leghorn  road  westward  to  the  heights  of  Populonia. 
The  wood  was  dense  enough  in  parts,  yet  I  could  catch  an 
occasional  glimpse  of  the  castle-crowned  headland  to  which 
I  was  bound.  The  ground  was  swampy ;  the  paths,  mere 
tracks  made  by  the  cattle ;  yet  such  difficulties  were  in 
time  overcome,  and  I  was  approaching  Populonia,  when  I 
encountered  a  more  formidable  obstacle  in  a  flock  of  sheep. 
Not  that,  like  the  knight  of  La  Mancha,  or  his  heroic  pro- 
totype, Ajax  Telamonius,  I  took  them  for  foes  to  be  sub- 
dued ;  but  some  half-a-dozen  dogs,  their  guardians,  large 
and  fierce  as  wolves,  threatened  to  dispute  my  further 
progress.  Seeing  no  shepherd  at  hand  to  calm  Uieir  fury, 
and  not  caring  to  fight  a  passage,  or  to  put  Ulysses' 
example  and  Pliny's  precept  into  practice,  and  sit  down 
quietly  amongst  them,^  I  made  a  d6tour  by  the  sea-shore, 
where  a  range  of  sand-hills  concealed  me  fi^om  their  view. 
Here  the  sand,  untrodden  perhaps  for  ages,  lay  so  loose 
and  deep  that  I  verified  the  truth  of  the  saying — 

Chi  vnol  patir  nel  mondo  una  gran  pena, 
Donna  diritto,  o  cammini  per  arena. 

This  was  the  beach  of  the  celebrated  port  of  Populonia, 
once  the  chief  mart  of  Etruscan  commerce ;  but  not  a  sail, 
not  even  a  skiff  now  shadowed  its  waters,  which  reflected 
nothing  but  the  girdle  of  yeUow  sand-hills,  and  the  dark 
headland  of  Populonia,  with  the  turreted  ruins  on  its  crest, 
and  the  lonely  Tower  of  Baratti  at  its  foot. 

Let  future  travellers  take  warning,  and  trust  to  the  legs 
of  a  horse  or  mule,  rather  than  to  their  own,  in  crossing 
this  Maremma. 

It  is  a  steep  ascent  up  the  olive-clad  slope  to  Populonia. 


1  Homer  (Odys.  XIV.  31)  tells  us  and  let  his  stick  di*op.  Pliny  (VIII, 
that  Ulysses,  on  being  attacked  by  tbe  61)  also  says  that  you  inay  calm  dogs' 
dogs  of  Eumeous,  knowingly  sat  down,      fury  by  sitting  down  on  the  ground. 
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Just  before  reaching  the  Castle,  a  portion  of  the  ancient 
wall  is  passed,  stretching  along  the  brow  of  the  hill ;  but 
this  is  by  no  means  the  finest  firagment  of  the  Etruscan 
fortifications. 

The  Castle  of  Populonia  is  an  excellent  specimen  of  the 
Italian  feudal  fortress ;  its  turrets  and  machicolated  battle- 
ments make  it  as  picturesque  an  object  as  its  situation 
renders  it  prominent  in  the  scenery  of  this  district.  The 
ancient  family  of  the  Desiderj  have  been  the  hereditary 
lords  of  Populonia  for  centuries ;  and  though  the  donjon 
and  keep  are  no  more,  though  the  ramparts  are  not 
maimed,  and  no  warder  winds  his  horn  at  the  stranger's 
approach,  the  Desiderj  still  dwell  within  the  castle  walls, 
in  the  midst  of  their  dependents,  retaining  all  the  patriarchal 
dignity  and  simplicity  of  the  olden  time,  without  its  tyranny; 
and  with  hospitaUty  in  no  age  surpassed,  welcome  the 
traveller  with  open  doors.  I  had  not  the  good  fortune  to 
make  the  acquaintance  of  this  amiable  femily,  aa  they 
were  in  the  metropolis  at  the  time  of  my  visit ;  but  a 
firiend,  who  in  the  previous  spring  had  visited  Populonia 
for  the  sake  of  its  antiquities,  was  persuaded — compelled  I 
may  say — ^to  stay  a  week  at  the  Castle,  finding  it  impossible 
to  refiise  the  urgent  hospitality  of  the  Cavaliere.  It  is 
refreshing  to  experience  such  cordiality  in  a  foreign  land 
— ^to  find  that  hospitality  which  we  are  too  apt  to  regard 
aa  peculiarly  of  British  growth,  flourishing  as  luxuriantly 
in  another  soil.  However  reluctant  to  receive  such  atten- 
tions from  strangers,  in  a  case  like  this  where  there  is 
no  inn,  nor  so  much  as  a  wineshop  where  refreshment 
may  be  had,  one  feels  at  liberty  to  trespass  a  little.  This 
dependence,  however,  on  the  good  oflSces  of  others 
must  interfere  with  liberty  of  action,  and  might  be  no 
slight  inconvenience,  were  the  antiquities  of  Populonia 
very  extended  or  numerous.     As  it  is,  the  traveller  may 
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drive  over  in  the  morning  from  Piombino,  five  miles 
distant^  or  even  from  Campiglia^  see  thoroughly  the 
remains  at  Populonia^  and  retmn  at  an  early  hour  the 
same  day. 

There  are  few  rehcs  of  antiquity  extant  at  Populonia 
beyond  its  walls,  which  may  be  traced  in  fragments  along 
the  brow  of  the  hill,  showing  the  Etruscan  city  to  have 
had  a  circuit  of  little  more  than  a  mile  and  a  half.^  The 
area  thus  inclosed  is  of  the  form  of  a  shoulder  of  mutton, 
with  the  shank-end  towards  the  north-east.  These  dimen- 
sions place  Populonia  in  the  rank  of  an  inferior  city,  which 
must  have  derived  its  importance  from  its  situation 
and  commerce,  rather  than  from  the  abundance  of  its 
population* 

Populonia  has  been  supposed  one  of  the  Twelve  chief 
cities  of  the  Etruscan  Confederation,^  but  without  adequate 
grounds.  Nothing  said  of  it  by  ancient  writers  marks 
it  as  of  such  importance  ;  and  the  only  statement  that  can 
in  any  way  be  construed  to  favour  such  a  view,  is  made  by 
Livy,  who  mentions  it  among  the  principal  cities  of 
Etruria,  but  at  a  time  when  the  whole  of  that  state  had 
long  been  subject  to  Roman  domination.*^  The  authority 
of  Servius,  indeed,  is  directly  opposed  to  that  view,  in  the 
three  traditions  he  records  of  it : — ^first,  that  it  was  founded 
by  the  Corsicans,  '^  after  the  establishment  of  the  Twelve 
cities  of  Etruria;"  secondly,  that  it  was  a  colony  of 
VolaterrsB ;  and  thirdly,  that  the  Volaterrani  took  it  from 


3  Mioali'8  Plan  of  Populonia  (Ant 
Pop.  Ital.  tay.  II.)  makes  the  drcuit  of 
walls  to  be  more  than  8000  feet. 

'  Dempster,  II.  p.  56. 

*  liv.  XXVIII.  45.  Livy  can  <mly 
mean  that  Populonia  at  the  time  re- 
ferred to  was  among  the  first  cities  of 
the  Roman  province  of  Etinuna.     It  is 


not  improbable,  however,  as  Niebuhr 
(I.  p.  118,  £ng.  trans.)  suggests,  that 
Populonia,  though  not  one  of  the  origi> 
nal  Twelve  Cities,  may  in  after  times 
have  taken  the  place  of  some  one 
already  extinct— perhaps  Vetulonia,  **  if 
the  topography  be  correct  which  places 
Vetulonia  near  it" 
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the  Corsicans.*  At  any  rate,  it  was  an  inferior  and 
dependent  town  in  Etruscan  times,  and  its  consequence 
arose  from  its  commerce,  from  its  being  a  great  naval 
station,  and  also  from  the  strength  of  its  position,  which 
enabled  it  to  defy  the  attacks  of  pirates,  to  which  cities  on 
this  coast  were  then  subject.^  Moreover,  it  was  the  grand 
depdt  and  factory  of  the  iron  of  Elba,  which,  as  at  the 
present  day,  was  not  smelted  in  the  island,  but  brought  for 
that  purpose  to  the  neighbouring  continent.^ 

The  antiquity  of  Populonia  is  undoubted.  Virgil  repre- 
sents it  sending  forces  to  the  assistance  of  iEneas,  and 
bears  testimony  to  its  importance  in  early  times.'  Yet  we 
find  no  historical  mention  of  this  city  till  the  end  of 
the  Second  Punic  War.  When  Scipio  made  a  demand  on 
the  resources  of  the  province  of  Etruria  to  supply  his 
fleets  each  of  the  principal  cities  furnished  that  in  which  it 
abounded — Caere  sent  com  and  other  provisions ;  Tarquinii, 
sailcloth;  VolaterrsB,  ship-tackle  and  com;  Arretium, 
com,  weapons,  and  sundry  implements ;  Perusia,  Clusium, 
and  RusellaB,  com  and  fir  for  ship-building;  and  Populonia, 
iron.® 


*  Scpy.  ad  Virg.  JEn.  X.  172.  MU- 
lingen  (Nanus.  Anc.  ItaL  p.  163),  from 
the  character  of  certam  coins  of  Popu- 
lonia, attribates  the  foundation  of  the 
town  to  the  Phocnans,  during  their 
settlement  in  Corsica,  and  thinks  it 
possible  that  they  may  have  long  held 
possession  of  it 

5  Strabo  (V.  p.  223),  and  Pliny  (III. 
8)  tell  us  it  was  the  only  one  of  the 
ancient  Etruscan  cities  which  was 
situated,  properly  speaking,  on  the  sea. 
Whence  it  is  evident  that  Telamon, 
Graviscee,  Pyrgi,  and  the  other  phboes 
on  this  coast  were  not  cities ;  probably 
mere  landing-places— ports  to  the  great 
cities  in  their  vicinity.  Even  CosSy 
though  similarly  situated  to  Populonia, 


was  not,  firom  its  small  size,  entitled  to 
rank  as  a  city.  See  Mailer*s  remarks, 
Etrusk.  I.  p.  348. 

*  strabo,  loc  dt. ;  Varro,  ap.  Serv. 
ad  Ma.  X.  174;  Pseudo-Aristot  de 
Mirab.  Auscult.  c  95. 

7  Tag.  JEn,  X.  172.  Whereas  the 
whole  island  of  Elba  sent  only  300 
warriors;,  Populonia  sent  600 — 

Sexcentos  illi  dederat  Populonia  mater 
Expertos  belli  juvenes  ;  ast  Uva  tre- 
centoe. 

•  liv.  XXVIII.  45.  It  is  subse- 
quently mentioned  in  the  year  552, 
when  Claudius  Nero  the  consul  took 
refuge  ia  this  harbour  from  a  storm. 
Liv.  XXX.  39. 
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Like  YolaterrsD,  Populonia  sustained  a  siege  from  the 
forces  of  Sylla,  and  was  almost  destroyed  by  the  victor  ;  for 
Strabo^  who  visited  it  nearly  a  century  afterwards,  says 
the  place  would  have  been  an  utter  desert,  were  it  not  that 
the  temples  and  a  few  of  the  houses  were  still  standing;^ 
even  the  port  at  the  foot  of  the  hill  waa  better  inhabited. 
It  seems  never  to  have  recovered  from  this  blow,  though 
we  find  it  subsequently  mentioned  among  the  coast-towns 
of  Etruria.^  At  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  century  of  our 
era  it  was  in  utter  ruin«  and  the  description  of  Rutilius  is 
quite  applicable  to  its  present  condition.^  Micali  ascribes 
its  final  destruction  to  the  Saracens  in  a.  d.  826  and  828;' 
but  Repetti  makes  it  more  than  two  centuries  earlier, 
referring  it  to  the  Lombards  in  the  time  of  Gregory  the 
Great.* 

Within  the  walls  of  Populonia  are  to  be  seen  a  line  of 
six  parallel  vaults,  concamerationes^  sometimes  erroneously 
called  an  amphitheatre ;  a  curious  piece  of  mosaic,  with 
a  variety  of  fishes;*  and  some  reservoirs  of  water — ^all 
of  Roman  times.  Nothing  is  Etruscan  within  the  walls. 
On  the  highest  ground  is  a  tower,  where  the  French 
established  a  telegraph.  Strabo  tells  us  that  in  his  time 
there  was  a  look-out  tower  on  this  promontory,  to  watch 
the  arrival  of  the  tunny-fish  ;®  just  as  is  the  practice 


•  Juno  had  a  temple  at  PopnloDia. 
Macrob.  Sat  III.  11.  And  there  waa  a 
very  ancient  and  curiouB  statue  of 
Jupiter  here,  hewn  from  the  trunk  of 
an  enormous  vine.  Pliny  (XIV.  2) 
speaks  of  it  as  extant  in  his  day,  though 
of  great  antiquity— tot  cevis  incorrup- 

tum. 
»  Mela.  II.  4.     Plin.III.8.     Ptolemy 

(p.  68,  ed.  Bert.)  even  calls  it  a  city. 

2  Rutil.  Itin.  I.  401—412.  See  the 
heading  to  this  Chapter. 

»  Micali,  Ant  Pop.  Ital.  I.  p.  160. 


*  Repetti,  IV.  p.  680. 

*  See  Bull.  Inst  1843,  p.  150,  for  an 
account  of  this  mosaic  from  the  pen  of 
Inghirami,  who  mentions  the  various 
fish  under  their  scientific  names. 

'  Strabo,  loccit — BvyyocKorMP.  Hol- 
stenius  (Annot  ad  Cluv.  p.  29)  interprets 
this  word  as  pitcatio  ihwMWrum;  and 
does  not  think  there  was  any  tower. 
But  be  stands  alone  in  this  opinion.  It 
was  probably  this  same  tower  whidi 
was  standing  in  the  time  of  RutiUus, 
four  centuries  later,  who  speaks  of  a 
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at  the  present  day  along  the  coasts  of  Italy.  It  may  haye 
stood  on  this  height,  which  commands  a  wide  view  of  the 
Mediterranean,  though  Repetti  thinks  it  probably  occupied 
the  eastern  cliff,  which  is  still  known  by  the  name  of 
Punto  della  Tonnarella.  Prom  this  "  specular  mount"  you 
perceive  that  Populonia  is  situated,  as  Strabo  describes  it, 
"  on  a  lofty  promontory,  sinking  abruptly  to  the  sea,  and 
forming  a  peninsula/'  The  Castle  hides  the  view  of 
the  bay;  but  on  the  north  the  coast  is  seen  trending 
away  in  a  long  low  line  towards  the  mountains  aroimd 
Leghorn ;  and  even  the  snowy  Apennines  above  the  Gulf 
of  Spezia  may  be  descried  in  clear  weather.  As  the  eye 
sweeps  round  the  horizon  of  waters,  it  meets  the  steep 
rock  of  Grorgona,  then  the  larger  and  nearer  island  of 
Capraja^  and,  if  the  weather  be  very  clear,  the  mountain- 
crests  of  Corsica  beyond.  But  those  of  Sardinia  are  not 
visible,  though  Strabo  has  recorded  his  experience  to  the 
contrary,  and  Macaulay,  on  his  authority,  has  sung  of 

"  aea^girt  Populonia, 
Whose  sentinels  descry 
Sardinia's  snowy  mountain-tops 
Fringing  the  southern  sky.''  ,        ^  «    ,''//// 

Even  were  the  distance  not  too  great,  the  broad  mass 
of  Elba  which  fills  the  south-western  horizon,  would 
effectually  conceal  them  from  the  view.  That  island  rises 
in  a  long  line  of  dark  peaks,  the  loftiest  of  which  on 
the  right  is  Monte  Campana;  and  the  highest  at  the 
other  end  of  the  range,  is  crovmed  by  the  town  of  Rio. 

beacon-tower  on  the  fortificatioiis,  in-  Sed  specnlAm,  yalidn   ntpis  sortita 

stead  of  a  Pharos  built  as  usual  on  the  yetustas, 

mole ;  so  that  a  double  purpose  was  Qua  fluctns  domitos  arduus  uxget 

served  (I.  403 — 8)  : —  apex. 

Non  illic  poatas  extolUt  in  lethera  Caetellum  geminos  hominum  funda- 

moles  vit  in  usus, 

Lnmine     noctumo     conapicienda  Preesidium     tetris,     indiciumqn« 

Pharos ;  fretis. 
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Midway  lies  the  Bay  of  Portoferrajo,  so  called  from 
its  shipments  of  iron  ore ;  and  the  town  itself  the  coml  of 
the  exiled  Emperor,  is  visible  on  a  rock  jutting  into 
the  bay.^ 

The  finest  portions  of  the  Etruscan  walls  lie  on  this 
western  side  of  Populonia,  and  from  the  magnitude  of  the 
masonry  are  appropriately  termed  "  I  Maasi."^  They  are 
formed  of  blocks,  perhaps  less  rectangular  than  those  of 
y olterra,  but  laid  horizontally,  though  with  Uttle  regularity. 
More  care  seems  to  have  been  bestowed  on  smoothing  the 
surfi9U»  of  the  masonry  than  on  its  arrangement ;  and  it  is 
often  vain  to  attempt  to  count  the  number  of  courses,  as 
blocks  of  very  different  heights  lie  side  by  side.  None  of 
them  are  of  the  vast  dimensions  of  some  at  Fiesole  and 
Volterra.*    But  the  frequent  splitting  of  the  rock  often 


'  Portofemjo  is  20  miles  from  Popu- 
Ionia,  but  the  nearest  point  of  Elba  is 
not  more  than  15  miles.  He  who 
would  cross  to  that  island  most  do  so 
from  FoUonica  or  Piombino  —  better 
from  the  latter  from  which  it  is  only 
8  miles  distant,  and  whence  there  is  a 
regular  communication.  As  the  island 
belonged  to  the  Etruscans,  remains  of 
that  people  may  be  expected  to  exist 
there,  but  I  hare  never  beard  of  such 
being  disoorered;  and  I  have  had  no 
opportunity  of  visiting  it  for  personal 
research.  Sir  Richard  C.  Hoare  de- 
scribes some  ancient  remains  at  Le 
Grotte, .  opposite  Portoferrajo,  and  on 
Capo  Castello,  where  they  are  called 
the  ^  Pahozo  della  Regina  dell'  Elba," 
— both  he  considers  to  be  of  the  same 
date,  and  his  description  seems  to  indi- 
cate them  as  Roman. — Classical  Tour, 
I.  pp.  23,  26.  But  he  who  would  gain 
information  on  the  antiquities  of  Elba, 
should  seek  an  introduction  to  Signer 
Francois,  the  experienced  and  success- 
ful excavator  of  Tuscan  Etruria^  who  is 


now  a  resident  at  Portoferrajo.  filbay 
however,  has  more  interest  for  the 
naturalist  than  for  the  antiquary.  It 
is,  as  Repetti  observes,  *<the  best 
stored  mineralogical  cabinet  in  Tus. 
cany.'*  Its  iron  mines  have  been  re- 
nowned from  the  days  of  the  Romans 
(ia  twpTOj  page  237),  and  Virgil  (iEn. 
X.  174)  truly  calls  Elba, 

Insula  inexhaustis  chalybum  generosa 
metallis. 
For  an  account  of  this  beautiful  island 
and  its  productions  see  Repetti,  II.  v. 
Isola  deU'  Elba. 

7  It  is  this  portion  of  the  walls  which 
is  represented  in  the  woodcut  at  the 
head  of  this  Chapter.  The  block 
marked  ais6ft.6in.  by2ft.6  in. — 
that  marked  6  is  5  ft.  4  in.  by  2  ft. 
2in. 

*  The  laigest  I  could  find  was  7  feet 
in  length  ;  few  are  more  than  2  feet  in 
height,  and  many  much  less  than  one. 
It  may  be  observed  here,  as  at  Volterra 
and  other  sites  in  northern  Etruria, 
that  the  smallest  and  shallowest  blocks 
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renders  it  difficult  to  determine  their  original  size  and 
form ;  and  in  parts  gives  them  a  very  irregular  character.* 
In  other  parts,  more  to  the  south,  the  walls  are  composed 
of  long  and  very  shallow  courses,  the  rock  having  there 
a  tendency  to  spHt  in  thin  lamina.  As  in  all  other 
Etruscan  walling,  there  is  an  entire  absence  of  cement  or 
cramping. 

In  every  part  of  the  circuit,  the  walls  of  Populonia  are 
embankments  only,  never  rising  above  the  level  of  the  city, 
as  is  sometimes  the  case  at  Volterra.  In  no  part  are  they 
now  to  be  seen  more  than  ten  or  twelve  feet  in  height. 

The  other  Etruscan  remains  of  Populonia  are  a  few 
tombs  in  the  surrounding  slopes.  About  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  below  the  walls  to  the  south,  are  some  sepulchres, 
called,  like  the  vaults  in  the  theatre  of  Fiesole,  Le  Buche 
delle  Fate — "  the  Fairies'  Dens."  They  are  hollowed  in 
low  cliiSs  of  yellow  sandstone,  and  have  passages  cut  down 
to  them,  as  in  the  southern  part  of  Etruria,  but  have  no 
monumental  &9ade.  They  seem  to  have  been  circular, 
but  the  rock  is  so  friable  that  the  original  form  is  nearly 
destroyed.  How  long  they  have  been  opened  I  could  not 
learn.  They  are  not  to  be  found  without  a  guide,  as  the 
path  to  them  lies  through  a  dense  wood  of  tall  lentiscus. 


are  generally  at  the  bottom,  as  if  to 
make  a  good  fovmdation  for  the  larger 


'  The  walls  of  Populonia  have  been 
styled  polygonal  (Gerhard,  Memor. 
Inst.  I.  p.  79)  ;  but  I  could  perceive 
nothing  to  warrant  such  a  nomenda- 
tore.  It  is  true  that  small  pieces  are 
often  inserted  to  fill  the  interstices,  and 
few  blocks  are  strictly  rectangular  ;  but 
if  carefully  examined  it  will  be  gene- 
rally found  that  the  most  irregular  are 
mere  sphttings  from  larger  blocks,  for 
the  rock,  a  schistose   sand-stone,  has 

VOL.  II. 


split,  perhaps  from  the  superincumbent 
weight,  and  often  diagonaUy,  so  as 
to  conyert  a  quadrangular  mass  into 
two  or  more  of  triangular  form  ;  an 
example  of  which  is  shown  in  the 
woodcut  at  the  head  of  this  Chapter. 
In  truth,  it  is  singular  to  observe  how 
closely  this  masonry  in  some  parts  re- 
sembles the  natural  rock,  when  split  by 
time  or  the  elements.  The  most  irre- 
gular masses,  however,  are  trapezoidal 
or  triangular ;  and  horizontality  is 
throughout  the  distinctive  character  of 
the  masonr}'. 

B 
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On  the  hill  to  the  east  of  Populonia,  and  about  one 
mile  from  the  castle,  are  other  tombs,  opened  in  1840  by 
Signor  Fran9ois  ;  and  known  by  the  name  of  Le  Grotte. 
They  are  within  a  tmnulus ;  and  other  similar  mounds, 
probably  containing  tombs,  rise  on  this  spot.^  They 
had  abeady  been  rifled  of  their  most  precious  con- 
tents in  former  ages,  so  that  little  was  learnt  of  the 
sepulchral  furniture  of  Populonia.  Some  painted  vases, 
however,  are  said  to  have  been  found  in  the.  neighbour- 
hood, near  the  chapel  of  San  Cerboni,  at  the  foot  of 
thehiU. 

Not  a  vestige  now  remains  of  the  docks  or  slips  which 
Strabo  tells  us  anciently  existed  at  Populonia.^ 

We  learn  from  coins  that  the  Etruscan  name  of  this  city 
was  "PuPLUNA,'** — a  name  which  seems  to  be  derived 
fit)m  the  Etruscan  Bacchus — "  Phuphluks  ;  '^  *  as  Mantua 
was  from  the  Etruscan  Pluto — Mantus  ;  if  it  be  not  rather 
a  compound  word ;  for  ^^  Luna  '^  being  found  in  the  names 
of  three  Etruscan  towns,  all  on  the  coast — ^Luna,  Pup-luna, 
Yet-luna — seems  significant  of  a  maritime  character.^ 

Populonia  is  one  of  the  few  Etruscan  cities  of  which 
coins,  unquestionably  genuine,  have  been  found.    They  are 


1  Inghirami,  Bull.  Inst  1843,  p.  U8. 
s  Strabo,  V.  p.  223. 

*  It  ia  BometimeB  written  ^  Puplana,** 
or  contmcted  into  ^Pup.*'  The  town 
was  called  Populonia  by  Viigil,  Servius, 
Mela,  and  Rutilius — Populonii,  by  lAvy 
— and  Poplonium,  or  Popnlonium,  by 
Strabo^  the  Pseudo- Aristotle,  Stephanus, 
Ptolemy,  and  the  Itineraries. 

*  Bacchus  is  so  designated  on  several 
Etruscan  mirrors  —  e.  g.  that  which 
forms  the  frontispiece  to  Vol.  I.  of  this 
work.  See  Gerhard,  Etrusk.  Spieg.  taf. 
LXXXm.  LXXXIV.  XC.  Micali 
(Ant.   Pop.   Ital.  III.   p.   173)    would 


deriye  Populonia  from  this  source ;  and 
so  also  Greriiard  (Ann.  Inst  1833,  p. 
193  ;  Grottheiten  der  Etrusker,  p.  29.) 
But  may  it  not  be,  on  the  contrary,  that 
the  god  took  this  name  from  the  town, 
as  Venus  did  hers  of  Cypris  and 
Cytherea,  from  her  favourite  islands! 
It  is  not  improbable  that  the  Etruscan 
name  «Pupli,"  «Puplina,"  (PubUus) 
had  some  affinity  to  ^  Pupluna."  For 
the  distinction  between  Phuphluns  and 
Tinia,  see  Grotefend,  Ann.  Inst  1835, 
pp.  274—8. 
'  Ut  su^prOf  page  83. 
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of  gold  and  silver,  as  weU  as  of  copper,  and  generally  have 
one  or  two  small  crosses,  which  mark  their  value.  The 
emblems  are  often  significant  of  the  commerce  of  the  town. 
The  head  of  Vulcan ;  a  hammer  and  tongs,  on  the  reverse 
— ^in  allusion  to  its  iron-foimdries.  The  head  of  Mercury ; 
a  caduceus  and  trident — ^indicative  of  its  commerce  and 
maritime  importance.  The  head  of  Minerva;  an  owl, 
with  a  crescent  moon  and  two  stars.^  But  the  most 
remarkable  type  on  the  coins  of  Populonia  is  the  Gor- 
gonion;  not  here  "  the  head  of  the  fair-cheeked  Medusa — '"^ 

y  '^  A  woman's  countenance  with  serpent  locks," —         .  ^ 

as  it  is  represented  by  the  sculptors  of  later  Greece,  and 
by  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  in  his  celebrated  picture ;  but  a  mon- 
strous fiend-hke  visage,  just  as  in  the  subjoined  woodcut,® 


'  Another  type  of  Populonia  is  a 
female  head,  helmeted,  with  a  fish  by 
its  side ;  this  Lanzi  thinks  refers  to 
the  tunny  fisheries  mentioned  by 
Strabo.  Other  coins  have  a  wild-boar 
— an  apt  emblem  of  the  Maremma  ;  or 
a  lion,  about  to  seize  his  prey,  which 
Millingen  thinks  is  an  evident  imitation 
of  an  Ionic  ecnn.  One  mentioned  by 
Eckhel  with  a  female  head  covered 
with  a  lion's  skin,  and  a  club  on  the 
reverse,  Miiller  comdders  ngnificant  of 
the  Lydian  origin  of  the  Etruscans. 
Many  of  the  coins  of  Populonia  have 
the  peculiarity  of  having  the  reverse 
quite  bare.  For  descriptions  and  illus- 
trations of  the  coins  of  Populonia,  see 
Passeri,  Paralip.  m  Dempst  tab.V.  3—5 ; 
Lanzi,  Saggio,  II.  pp.  27,  81,  tav.  II. 
1—3;  Micali,  Ant  Pop.  ItaL  tav. 
CXV. ;  ItaL  av.  Rom.  tav.  LIX— 
LXI. ;  MUller,  Etrusk.  I.  pp.  323,  330  ; 
Mionnet,Med.  Ani  I.  pp.  101 — 2 ;  Suppl. 
I. pp.  199—203 ;  Sestmi,Geog.  Numis.II. 
p.  5  ;    Millingen,  Numis.   Anc.  Italie, 


p.  163,  ef  i€q,\  ct  Capxanesi,  Ann.  Inst. 
]  840,  p.  204.;  Abeken,  MitteHtaUen,  taf. 
XI.  1—3  ;  Micali,  Mon.  Ined.  p.  348, 
et9eq*tti.y,  LIV. 

7  Pindar,  Pyth.  XII.  28. 

'  This  cut  is  taken  from  a  vase  from 
Chiusi,  but  it  is  characteristic  of  the 
Etruscan  Gorgonion. 

The  Gorgon's  head,  according  to  the 
Orphic  doctrines,  was  a  symbol  of  the 
lunar  disk.  Epigenes,  ap.  Clem.  Alex- 
and.  Strom.  V.  p.  676,  ed.  Potter. 

A  singular  opinion  has  been  broached 
by  Dr.  Levezow  of  BerUn — that  the 
type  of  the  Gorgon  of  antiquity  was 
nothing  but  an  ape  or  ourang-outang, 
seen  on  the  African  coast  by  some  early 
Greek  or  Phoenician  mariner  ;  and  that 
its  ferocious  air,  its  horrible  tusks,  its 
features  and  form  caricaturing  humamty, 
seized  on  his  imagination,  which  repro- 
duced the  monster  in  the  series  of  his 
myths.  See  a  review  of  Levezow^s 
work  by  the  Due  de  Luynee,  Ann.  Inst, 
1834,  pp.  311—332. 
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with  snaky  hair,  with  gnashing  tusks,  and  tongue  lolling 
out  of 


<{ 


The  open  month,  that  seemed  to  containe 
A  full  good  pecke  within  the  ntmost  brim, 
All  set  with  yron  teeth  in  rannges  twaine. 
That  terrifide  his  foes,  and  armed  him. 
Appearing  like  the  month  of  Orcns  griesly  grim. 


ETRUSCAN    OOROONION. 


CHAPTER  XUV. 

ROSELLE.— fl  USELLM. 

Jan  uItb  starilu,  at  pnlres  robore  tniDci 

Atmrtia  preotfe  doaoa,  et  tenipU  Deonun, 

Jam  lasai  ntdice  lenent,  kc  toiA  tegnnluT 

Perguna  dumetis  ;  et  jun  p«rt£re  rniiua. — Lucin.  .'y.  -'   ^  . 

It  is  a  tedious  drive  of  nearly  thirty  miles  from  Pollonica 
to  Grosseto.  There  is  a  track  along  the  coast  direct  to 
Castiglion  della  Pescaja,  leaving  the  Torre  di  Troja,  the 
Trajanns  Portue  of  antiquity,'  to  the  right ;  but  the  high- 
road, formed  of  late  years,  leaves  the  coast  at  FoUonica, 
and  runs  for  half  the  way  through  a  long  barren  valley. 
At  the  distance  of  nine  miles  is  the  Locanda  della  Potassa, 

'  PWl.  Geog.  p.  66,  ed,  BeH. 
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a  wretched  osteria,  yet  the  best  halti:!ig-place  on  the  roacL 
Beyond  Gayorrano,  Caldana,  and  GiuncariS.  the  scenery 
be^  to  improve,  and  Colonna  on  a  wooded  height  is  a 
picturesque  feature  in  the  landscape.  This  is  supposed  to 
be  the  Colonia,  near  which,  in  the  year  of  Rome  529, 
took  place  the  great  rout  of  the  Gauls,  commonly  called 
the  battle  of  Telamon.^ 

The  half-way  house  to  Grosseto  is  Lupo,  a  wretched 
cabaret — ^a  mere  wolfs  den.  Here  you  emerge  from  the 
valley  into  a  vast,  treeless,  houseless  moor,  or  rather  swamp, 
containing  the  waters  of  the  Lake  CastigUone,  the  Lacus 
Prelius  or  Aprilis  of  antiquity,  and  realiaing  all  your  worst 
conceptions  of  the  Maremma,  its  putrescent  fens,  its  deso- 
late scenery.  You  must  make  a  wide  circuit  at  the  edge 
of  the  swamp,  beneath  the  Monte  Pescali,  ere  you  reach 
the  gates  of  Grosseto.  If  the  morass  have  its  horrors,  it 
is  not  necessary  to  linger  amid  them,  for  the  road  is 
excellent. 

Grosseto,  the  capital  of  the  Tuscan  Maremma,  stands  on 
the  very  level  of  the  plain.  It  has  two  or  three  thousand 
inhabitants — ^a  population  almost  doubled  in  winter  ;  and 
in  comparison  with  the  towns  and  villages  in  its  neighbour- 
hood, seems  an  oasis  of  civiUzation ;  for  it  has  an  air  of 
neatness  and  cleanliness,  a  small  but  pretty  cathedral,  a 
faint  reflection  of  the  glories  of  Siena,  a  theatre  I  and  an 
inn,  whose  praises  I  cannot  express  better  than  by  saying 


=  It  ia  Frontiniu  (Strat  I.  2,  7)  who 
mentions  Colonia  as  tiie  mte  of  that 
hattle.  PolyhiuB  (II.  27)  eays  it  was 
fought  near  Telamon.  This  Colonna  di 
Buriano  is  said  to  hare  the  remains 
of  Cyclopean  walling  and  Roman 
payement  on  the  summit  of  the  hill  ; 
and  vases,  Roman  coins  and  other  anti- 
quarian treasures  are  stated  to  have 
been  there  discovered.    I  was  not  aware 


of  the  same  when  in  that  part  of  th« 
country,  or  I  should  not  have  passed 
the  spot  without  examination.  Repetd 
(I.  p.  784)  does  not  think  this 
Colonna  can  be  the  site  of  the  said 
battle,  which  he  would  rather  place  at 
a  village,  Colonnata,  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Toscanella.  Cluver  (II.  p.  475) 
takes  this  Buriano  to  be  the  site  of  the 
Salebro  of  the  Itineraries. 
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it  is  one  of  the  best  in  Tuscany,  south  of  Florence.  The 
padrana,  the  widow  Palandri,  is  known  fer  and  wide 
through  the  Maremma — ^nay,  throughout  the  Duchy — ^not 
only  for  the  excellence  of  her  accommodation,  but  for  her 
boast  of  having  resided,  maid,  wife,  and  widow,  more  than 
sixty  years  at  Grosseto,  summer  as  well  as  winter,  and  in 
robust,  uninterrupted  health — a  living  monument  of  the 
elasticity  of  the  human  firame,  and  of  its  power  to  resist  by 
habituation  the  most  noxious  influences  of  Nature.  For 
Grosseto,  though  protected  from  the  assaults  of  man  by 
strong  fortifications,  has  no  safeguard  against  the  insidious 
attacks  of  the  marsh-fever,  which  desolates  it  in  summer ; 
and  the  proverbial  saying,  "Crrosseto  ingrossa'' — ^save  in  the 
case  of  La  Palandri,  where  it  apphes  literally — ^is  no  mere 
play  upon  words,  nor  is  it  to  be  taken  ironically,  but  refers 
to  the  bloating,  dropsifying  eflFect  of  the  oft-recurring 
fever.  Grosseto  has  no  interest  to  the  antiquarian,  beyond 
its  vicinity  to  the  ancient  Etruscan  city  of  Rusellse,  which 
lies  a  few  miles  to  the  north,  near  the  high-road  to  Siena. 
At  the  distance  of  about  four  miles  on  this  road  are  the 
hot-springs,  called  I  Bagni  di  Roselle.  Above  them  rises 
a  lofty  hill,  Poggio  di  Moscona,  crowned  with  ruins,  which 
the  traveller  will  be  apt  to  mistake  for  those  of  RusellsB, 
as  did  Sir  Richard  Colt  Hoare.^  At  the  little  wineshop 
hard  by  the  Baths  a  guide  is  generally  to  be  had.  I  found 
not  one,  but  half  a  dozen — ^young  peasants,  who  had  come 
to  hear  mass  in  the  httle  chapel,  and  were  returning  to 
the  site  of  Rusellae,  where  their  cattle  were  grazing.  There 
are  two  ways  hence  to  the  ancient  city,  one  on  each  side 
of  the  lofty  hill  of  Moscona.  It  would  not  be  amiss  to  go 
one  way  and  return  the  other.  I  took  the  path  to  the 
right,  and  after  traversing  a  forest  of  underwood  for  a 

'  Classical  Tour,  I.  p.  49. 
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couple  of  miles,  ascended  the  steep  slope  on  which  Busellae 
was  situated.  The  hill  is  one  of  those  truncated  cones 
sometimes  chosen  by  the  Etruscans  for  the  site  of  their 
cities,  as  at  Oryieto,  Satumia,  and  Oosa ;  and  the  slopes 
around  it  are  covered  with  wood,  so  dense  that  it  effectually 
conceals  the  walls  from  the  spectator  at  a  distance.  By 
this  road  I  entered  RusellaB  on  its  south-western  side.  I 
then  turned  to  the  right  and  followed  the  line  of  walls^ 
which  are  traceable  in  detached  fragments  along  the  brow 
of  the  hill. 

At  first,  the  masonry  was  horizontal — ^rudely  so  indeed, 
like  that  of  Volterra  and  Populonia,  but  such  was  its 
decided  character,  though  small  stones  were  inserted  in  the 
interstices  of  the  large  masses.^  But  when  I  had  gained 
the  eastern  side  of  the  city,  I  found  all  rectangularity  and 
honzontality  at  an  end,  the  walls  being  composed  of  enor* 
mous  masses  piled  up  without  regard  to  form,  and  differing 
only  from  the  rudest  style  of  Cyclopean,  as  described  by 
Fausanias,  in  having  the  outer  surfisices  smoothed.  Speak- 
ing of  Tiryns  in  Argolis,  that  writer  says, "  The  walls,  which 
are  the  only  ruins  remaining,  are  the  work  of  the  Cyclops, 
and  are  formed  of  unhewn  blocks,  each  of  which  is  so  huge 
that  the  smallest  of  them  could  not  be  in  the  least  stirred 
by  a  yoke  of  mules.  Small  stones  were  fitted  in  of  old, 
in  such  a  way  that  each  of  them  is  of  great  service  in 
uniting  the  large  blocks."^  In  these  walls  of  Rusellae  small 
blocks  are  intermixed  with  the  large  masses,  occupying  the 
interstices,  and  often  in  some  measure  fitted  to  the  form  of 


*  It  ia  this  regular  portion  of  the  walls 
which  is  represented  in  the  wood-cut  at 
the  head  of  this  chapter.  They  are  here 
about  15  feet  high  ;  the  block  marked  a 
is  7  feet  4  inches  long,  by  5  feet  4  inches 
in  height 

*  Paosan.   II.   25,   7.    Th   5^   rtixos 
h  nil  fk&vov  rSy    ipnaeltav  hflntrai,    Kv- 


KX^irofy  ti4v  icrip  fyyoy,   rcvoliirai  di 

KuniBrivcu  rhy  fwcp&raroy  6vh  (t^ymn 
4ifu6ywy,  XiBia  tk  irfifyfioffrM  ir<£Xai,  &s 
fidXiara  avr&y  cKCurroy  apfioyUty  rois 
fityd\  ois  \i6ois  (Tvof.     cf.  II.  16,  4. 
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the  gap.  The  irregularity  and  shapelessness  of  this  masonry 
is  partly  owing  to  the  travertine  of  which  it  is  composed ; 
that  material  not  so  readily  spUtting  into  deteiminate 
forms  as  limestone,  although  it  has  a  horizontal  cleayage.® 
The  masses  are  in  general  very  large,  varying  from  six 
to  ten  feet  in  length,  and  from  four  to  eight  in  height. 
Some  stand  vertically  seven  or  eight  feet,  by  four  or  five 
in  width,  and  I  observed  one  nearly  thirteen  feet  in  length.^ 
The  walls  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  city  are  in  several 
parts  fifteen  or  twenty  feet  high ;  but  on  the  north,  where 
they  are  most  perfect,  they  rise  to  the  height  of  twenty  to 
thirty  feet.  Here  the  largest  blocks  are  to  be  seen,  and 
the  masonry  is  most  Tirynthian  in  character ;  here  also 
the  walls  are  not  mere  embankments,  but  rise  above  the 
level  of  the  city.     On  the  western  side  there  are  few 


'  These  walls  are  cited  by  Gerhard 
(Ann.  Inst.  1829,  p.  40;  cf.  1831, 
p.  410,  tav.  d'agg.  F.  1.)  as  an  example 
of  the  rudest  and  most  ancient  kind  of 
Cyclopean  masonry,  similar  to  those  of 
Tiryns  and  Myoen»  in  Argolis,  and  of 
Arpino  and  Aufidena  in  Italy  ;  bat  the 
smoothing  of  the  outer  soriace  distin- 
gnisbes  them  from  the  Cyclopean  walls 
of  Pausanias,  as  well  as  from  the  ancient 
walls  above  Monte  Fortino,  thought  to 
be  those  of  Artena  of  the  Volsci,  and 
from  those  at  Civitella  and  Olerano, 
on  the  opposite  range  of  mountains; 
all  of  which  are  in  eyery  respect 
unhewn.  Mr.  Bunbury  (Class.  Mus.  V. 
p.  1 80)  speaks  of  portions  of  the  walls  of 
Rnsella  being  ^  decidedly  polygonal** — 
a  term  by  no  means  applicable ;  for  there 
is  nothing  here  resembling  the  ancient 
masonry  of  Cosa,  or  of  Segni,  Alatri,  and 
other  polygonal  fortifications  of  Central 
Italy.  Mr.  Bunbury,  howeTcr,  does  not 
speak  from  personal  acquaintance  with 
BjueUfle.    He  also  states  that  all  the 


polygonal  portions  of  these  walls  are  of 
hard  limestone,  while  the  regular 
nuMonry  is  of  maciffnOf  or  stratified 
sandstone.  I  may  be  allowed  to  ques- 
tion this  fiust,  for  to  me  the  rock  appear- 
ed to  be  trarertine  throughout.  This  is 
confirmed  by  Repetti,  IV.  p.  820. 

7  I  add  tiie  dimensions  of  a  few  of 
these  blocks — 8  feet  4  inches  high,  by  3 
feet  2  inches  wide — 12  feet  8  inches  long, 
by  2  feet  10  inches  high — 7  feet  4  inches, 
by  4  feet  10  inches — 6  feet  4  inches,  by 
5  feet  4  inches. 

The  difficulty  of  raising  such  huge 
blocks  into  their  places  would  be  im- 
mense ;  but  I  belieye  that  in  nearly  all 
these  cases  where  the  walls  are  formed 
of  the  local  rock,  they  hare  been  let 
down  fecm  above — ^that  the  top  of  the 
insulated  height  chosen  for  the  site 
of  the  city  was  levelled,  and  the  masses 
thus  quarried  ofi"  were  used  in  the  forti- 
fications. There  are  still  some  deep 
pits  in  one  part  of  the  city,  whence 
stone  has  been  cut 
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fragments  extant^  and  those  are  of  smaller  and  more 
regular  masonry  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  circuit.  On 
this  side  are  many  traces  of  an  inner  wall  banking  up  the 
higher  ground  within  the  city,  and  composed  of  small 
rectangular  blocks,  corresponding  in  size  with  those  usually 
forming  city-walls  in  the  volcanic  district  of  the  land.  The 
space  between  this  outer  and  inn^  line  of  wall  reminded 
me  of  the  pomoBrium^  the  sacred  space  within  and  without 
the  walls  of  Etruscan  cities,  no  signs  of  which  have  I  been 
able  to  trace  on  any  other  ancient  site.^  It  is  true  that  in 
this  part  the  inner  wall  embanks  the  high  moimd  to  the 
north,  which  there  is  reason  to  suppose  was  the  Arx  ;  but 
the  same  walling  is  to  be  traced  round  another  mound  at 
the  south-eastern  angle,  as  well  as  at  several  intermediate 
points ;  which  makes  me  suspect  there  was  a  continuous 
line  of  it. 

The  area  enclosed  by  the  walls  forms  an  irregular 


'  The  pomterwm  was  a  space  marked 
out  by  the  founder  within,  or  without, 
or  on  both  sides  of,  the  walls  of  an 
Etruscan  city,  or  of  those  cities,  which, 
like  Rome,  were  built  according  to  the 
Etruscan  ritual ;  and  it  was  so  called 
by  the  Romans,  because  it  was  pott 
mtintm,  or  pon/e  iMurot  as  A.  Grellius 
says,  or  proxim/um  muiro  as  Festus 
intimates.  Though  its  name  is  Roman, 
its  origin  was  undoubtedly  Etruscan ; 
and  it  was  marked  out  by  the  plough, 
according  to  the  rites  which  the  Etruscans 
observed  in  founding  their  cities.  It  was 
ever  after  held  sacred  from  the  plough 
and  from  habitation,  and  was  used  by 
the  augurs  in  taking  the  city-auspices, 
being  divided  into  ^  r^ions  *'  for  that 
purpose.  But  when  the  city  was  en- 
larged the  pomosnum  was  also  carried 
further  out,  as  was  the  case  with  Rome, 
where  one  hill  after  another  was  in- 


cluded within  it  Its  boundaries  were 
marked  by  cippi  or  terminL  The  space 
it  enclosed  was  called  the  o^  iffaius, 
Liv.  I.  44  ;  Dion.  Hal.  IV.  p.  218  ; 
Varro,  L.  L.  V.  143  ;  Plutarch.  Jtomnl. ; 
Aul.  Gell.  XIII.  14  ;  Tacit  Ann.  XIL 
24,  25  ;  Festus,  v.  Prosimurium  ;  Serv. 
ad  Virg.  Ma.  VI.  197  ;  Cicero,  de 
Divin.  I.  17  ;  II.  35  ;  of.  MiUler, 
Etrusk.  III.  6,  9.  Niebuhr  (I.  p.  288) 
thinks  the  *'  word  pomoeriwn  seems  pro- 
perly to  denote  a  suburb  taken  into  the 
city,  and  included  within  the  range  of 
its  auspices." 

If  the  above-mentioned  space  in  the 
walls  of  RusellsB  were  the  pomofrium, 
of  which  I  am  very  doubtful,  it  was  the 
inner  portion.  But  the  inner  line  of 
masonry  may  be  merely  the  embank- 
ment of  the  higher  ground  within  the 
city-walls,  or  it  may  be  a  second  line  of 
fortifications. 
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quadrangle,  between  ten  and  eleven  thousand  feet^  or  about 
two  miles,  in  circuit.^  The  city  then  was  much  smaller 
than  Volterra^  yet  larger  than  Populonia  or  Fiesole. 

I  traced  the  sites  of  six  gates — ^two  on  the  northern 
side,  one  at  each  angle ;  two  in  the  eastern  wall,  and  two 
also  in  the  western.  In  the  southern  I  could  perceive  no 
such  traces. 

Let  no  one  venture  to  explore  the  site  of  Rusellsd  who  is 
not  prepared  for  a  desperate  undertaking,  who  is  not 
thorn-proof  in  the  strength  or  the  worthlessness  of  his 
raiment  To  ladies  it  is  a  curiosity  more  e£feetually 
tabooed  than  a  Carthusian  convent,  since  they  can  hardly 
even  approach  its  walls.  The  area  of  the  city  and  the 
slopes  around  are  densely  covered  with  a  thorny  shrub, 
called  **  marruca/'  which  I  had  often  admired  elsewhere 
for  its  bright  yellow  blossoms,  and  deUcate  foliage  ;  but  as 
an  antagonist  it  is  most  formidable,  particularly  in  winter, 
when  its  fierceness  is  unmitigated  by  a  leafy  covering. 
Even  could  one  disregard  the  thorns,  the  difficulty  of 
forcing  one's  way  through  the  thickets  is  so  great  that 
some  of  the  finest  portions  of  the  walls  are  unapproachable 
from  -below,  and  in  very  few  spots  is  it  possible  to  take  a 
sketch.  ^°    Within  the  city,  the  thickets  are  not  so  dense. 


*  See  Micali'8  Plan  of  RuaelUe  (Ant. 
Pop.  Ital.  tAY.  III.),  an4  that  of  Ximenes 
(E^same  dell'  Esame  d'un  libro  sopra  la 
Maremma  Sanese)  from  which  it  is 
taken.  MiiUer  (Etrusk.  I.  3,  3)  cites 
Rosellse  as  an  instance  of  the  nsoal 
qnadrangnlar  form  of  Eianiscan  cities. 

^^  When  writers  describe  the  walls  of 
RusellsB  as  ^  of  well  hewn  parallelopiped 
blocks'*  (MicaU,  Ant  Pop.  Ital.  I.  p.  144), 
or  ^  of  sqnared  blocks  of  inmiense  size  " 
(dnver.  IL  p.  514),  it  is  dear  they 
most  have  contented  themselyes  with 
the  portions  to  the  south  and  west, — 
such  as  that  represented  in  the  wood- 


cut at  the  head  of  this  chapter — and 
were  stopt  by  the  marruca  from  seeing 
the  finest  fragments.  This  shrub  seems 
to  have  a  long  hereditary  locus  standi  in 
this  part  of  Italy  ;  for  it  is  most  probably 
to  this  that  Polybius  (IL  28)  refers, 
in  his  description  of  the  battle  between 
the  Romans  and  Gauls  in  this  neigh- 
bourhood. The  latter  were  evidently 
''  freshmen  "  in  the  Maremma,  or 
they  would  not  have  been  so  ready  to 
denude  themselves,  lest  their  clothes 
should  impede  them  in  passing  tlirough 
the  thickets. 
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Such  at  leafit  I  found  the  state  of  the  hill  in  1844.  Let 
him  therefore,  who  would  explore  this  site,  keep  in  mind 
the  proverb — "  tal  came,  tal  coUello  ^ — "  as  your  meat  is, 
so  must  your  knife  be" — ^and  take  care  to  arm  himself 
for  the  struggle. 

Within  the  walls  are  sundry  remains.  On  the  elevated 
part  to  the  north,  which  I  take  to  have  been  the  Arx, 
besides  fragments  of  rectangular  masonry,  are  some  vaults 
of  JEtoman  work,  which  have  been  supposed,  it  seems  to  me 
on  no  valid  groimds,  to  have  formed  part  of  an  amphi- 
theatre.^ At  the  south-eastern  angle  of  the  city  is  a 
mound,  crested  by  a  triple,  concentric  square  of  masonry, 
which  Micali  takes  to  have  been  the  Arx,  though  it  seems 
to  me  more  probably  the  site  of  a  temple  or  tower.* 

On  the  south-western  side  of  the  city  are  three  parallel 
vaults  of  JEtoman  opm  incertum,  about  a  hundred  feet  long. 
They  are  sunk  in  the  high  embanked  ground  already 
mentioned,  in  which,  not  &r  from  them,  are  traces  of  a 
gate  through  tiie  inner  line  of  wall.' 


*  Ximenes  (Eflame,  &c.),  who  pub- 
lished in  1775,  WAfl  the  first  to  give  & 
plan  of  these  ruins  as  an  amphitheatre  ; 
but  Hoare  (Class.  Tour,  I.  p.  64),  m 
1818,  could  see  nothing  of  such  a 
structure,  beyond  the  form ;  and  tiiat 
is  not  at  the  present  day  very  apparent 
Repetti  (IV.  p.  820),  however,  speaks 
of  it  as  an  undoubted  amphitheatre, 
but  perhaps  only  on  the  authority  of 
Ximenes,  whom  he  dtes. 

*  The  foundations  of  the  two  outer 
quadrangles  are  not  now  veiy  distinct, 
though  the  terraces  can  be  traced  ;  but 
the  inner  square  preserves  its  founda- 
tions unmoved,  consisting  of  the  small 
rectangular  blocks  already  described — 
the  only  sort  of  masonry  within  the 
city-walls.  The  square  is  48  feet,  and 
the  thickness  of  the  wall  5  feet  6  inches. 


Within  the  square  the  ground  sinks  in 
a  deep  hollow.  This  would  seem  to 
indicate  a  tower  rather  than  a  temple, 
but  its  small  ace  precludes  to  my  mind 
the  idea  of  its  hemg  the  citadel,  which 
on  other  Etruscan  sites  is  not  a  mere 
castle  or  keep,  as  this  must  have 
been,  but  an  indosure  of  such  extent  as 
to  contain  within  its  area  a  triple 
temple,  like  that  on  the  Capitoline  at 
Rome. 

"  At  this  E^t  the  masonry  of  the 
embankment,  each  course  of  which  re- 
cedes from  that  below  it,  as  at  the  Ara 
Reginaof  Tarquinii, terminates  abruptly, 
so  as  to  leave  an  even  break  all  the 
way  up,  making  it  dear  that  here  was 
a  gate,  or  a  roadway,  to  the  high  ground 
within  the  embankment 
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From  the  height  of  RuseUse  you  look  southward  over 
the  wide  vale  of  the  Ombrone,  with  the  ruined  town  of 
Istia  on  the  banks  of  that  river;  but  Grosseto  is  not  visible, 
being  concealed  by  the  loftier  height  of  Moscona^  which  is 
crowned  by  the  ruins  of  a  circular  tower.*  On  the  east  is 
a  wooded  hollow ;  but  on  the  north  lies  a  wide  bare  valley, 
through  which  runs  the  road  to  Siena,  and  on  the  opposite 
heights  stands  the  town  of  Batignano,  of  proverbial  insalu- 
brity— "  Batignanofa  la  fossa'*  There  resides  the  present 
proprietor  of  Rusellae,  hight  Jacobetti.  On  the  west  the 
valley  widens  out  towards  the  great  lake  of  CastigUone, 
the  Locus  PreliuSy  or  Aprilis^  of  antiquity,  which  of  old 
must  have  been  as  at  present  a  mere  morass,  into  which 
several  rivers  discharged  themselves  ;  but  it  had  then  an 
island  in  the  midst,^  which  is  no  longer  distinguishable. 


^  I  did  not  ascend  thiB  hei^t,  bat 
Sir  Richard  Hoard  who  sought  here 
for  the  minB  of  RnaellBB,  describes  this 
tower  as  built  over  subterranean  vaults, 
apparratly  reservoinL  The  same  tra- 
veller speaks  of  a  small  house  in  the 
plain  beneath  Rusellae,  bdongmg  to  one 
Francfai,  or  Franoeschi,  which  has  many 
inscribed  tablets  built  into  the  wall,  but 
with  their  fiuses  turned  inwards.  Clas- 
sical Tour,  I.  pp.  50,  68. 

^  This  lake,  or  rather  swamp,  is  called 
''  Aprilis,"  by  the  Itineraries  (see  page 
212).  Cicero  (pro  Maone,  27)  caUs 
it  <<  Prelius,"  and  speaks  of  its  island. 
Pliny  (III.  8)  must  mean  the  same 
when  he  mentions  the  ^^amnes  Prille/' 
a  little  to  the  north  of  the  Umbro. 
These  '^amnes  "  seem  to  refer  to  seve- 
ral mouths  or  enussaries  to  the  lake. 
The  island  of  which  Cicero  epeaikB  is  by 
some  supposed  to  have  been  the  hill  of 
Badia  al  Fango,  nearly  two  miles  from 
the  lake,  but  Repetti  (IV.  p.  10)  con- 
nders  it  rather  to  have  been  a  little 
mound  now  called  Badiola,  on  which 


are  still  some  remains  of  ancient  build- 
ings, and  which  he  thinks  in  the  time  of 
Cicero  may  have  stood  in  the  midst  of 
the  marshy  instead  of  hard  by  it^  as  at 
present.  It  is  impossible  to  say  of 
what  extent  the  lake  was  of  old ;  before 
the  hydraulic  operations  commenced  in 
1828  for  its  <<  bonification,''  as  the 
Italians  term  it,  it  had  a  superficial 
extent  of  33  square  miles,  but  it  is  now 
reduced  by  the  means  taken,  and  still 
taking,  for  filling  it  up  ;  this  is  done  by 
letting  in  the  waters  of  the  Ombrone, 
which  bring  down  abundant  deposits 
from  the  interior.  It  would  seem  from 
the  forcible  possession  Clodius  took  of 
the  island  in  its  waters,  as  related 
by  Cicero  (loc  dt),  that  this  spot 
was  much  more  desirable  as  a  habita- 
tion in  ancient  times  than  at  present, 
when  it  is  ^the  very  centre  of  the 
infection  of  the  Tuscan  Bfaremma.'* 
Re((etd  gives  good  reasons  for  regard- 
ing this  lake  or  swamp  as  originally  the 
bed  of  the  sea.  An  interesting  account 
will  be  found  in  the  same  writer  (II.  v. 
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Caatiglion  della  Pescaja  is  seen  on  the  shore  at  the  foot  of 
the  hills  which  rise  behind  the  promontory  of  Troja. 

Scarcely  a  trace  of  the  necropolis  has  been  discovered 
at  Rusellae.  The  hardness  of  the  rock  and  the  dense 
woods  which  for  ages  have  coyered  the  hill,  in  great  mea- 
sure account  for  this.  It  is  probable  that  here,  as  on  other 
sites  of  similar  character,  the  tombs  were  of  masonry, 
heaped  oyer  with  eartL  Such  is  the  character  of  one  on 
the  ascent  to  the  city  from  the  south,  not  far  from  the 
walls.  It  is  a  chamber  only  seyen  feet  by  fiye,  lined  with 
small  blocks  of  imhewn  masonry  like  the  Tirynthian  in 
miniature,  and  coyered  with  large  slabs,  about  eighteen 
inches  thick*  The  chamber  was  originally  of  greater  depth, 
being  now  so  choked  with  earth  that  a  man  cannot  stand 
upright  in  it.  It  can  be  entered  only  by  a  hole  in  the 
roof,  where  one  of  the  coyer-slabs  has  been  removed ;  for 
the  original  doorway,  which  opened  in  the  slope  of  the 
hill^  and  which  is  covered  with  a  horizontal  lintel,  is 
now  blocked  up.  As  it  is  therefore  a  mere  pit,  without 
any  indications  above  the  surface,  it  is  not  easy  to  find. 
From  the  peculiarity  of  the  masonry,  and  from  the  general 
analogy  this  tomb  bears  to  those  of  Satumia,  I  do  not 
hesitate  to  pronounce  it  of  high  antiquity.  This  was  the 
only  sepulchre  I  could  perceive,  or  that  I  could  hear  of, 
in  the  vicinity  of  Rusellse,  though  many  others  probably 
exist  among  the  dense  woods  below  the  walls.  No  excava- 
tions have  been  made  on  this  site  within  the  memory  of 


man. 


6 


GroBseto)  of  the  attempte  made  at  various 
periods  and  by  different  means  to  reduce 
the  extent  of  stagnant  water,  and  lessen 
the  onhealthiness  of  this  district. 

>  This  tomb  has  a  great  resemblance 
in  construction,  if  not  in  form,  to  the 
Sepolture  di  Giganti  of  Sardinia,  which 


are  long,  passage-like  sepulchres  of  rude 
stones,  and  covered  in  with  unhewn 
slab&  De  la  Marmora,  Voyage  en  Sar- 
daigne,  pi.  IV.  pp.  21 — 35 ;  and  Bull.  Inst 
1 833,  p.  1 25,  H  teq.  tav  d'  Agg. ;  Abeken, 
MitteUtalien,  p.  240,  taf.  IV.  $a^^. 
Micali   (Mon.  Ined.  tav.  XVII.  11, 
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The  walls  of  RusellsB,  from  their  stupendous  massive- 
nesSy  and  the  rude  shapelessness  of  the  blocks,  are  indis- 
putably of  very  early  date,  and  may  rank  among  the 
most  ancient  structures  extant  in  Italy.  While  those  of 
Cosa  and  Satumia,  in  the  neatly  joined  polygonal  style, 
have  been  referred  to  later,  even  to  Roman,  times,  no  one 
has  ever  ventured  to  call  in  question  the  venerable  anti- 
quity of  RusellsD ;  which  therefore  needs  no  confirmation 
from  historical  sources.  The  limited  extent  of  the  city, 
only  two  nules  in  circumference,  and  not  more  than  a  fourth 
the  size  of  Volterra^  does  not  seem  to  entitle  it  to  rank 
among  the  Twelve  chief  cities  of  Etruria.  Yet  this  honour 
is  generally  accorded  to  it ;  principally  on  the  ground  of  a 
passage  in  Dionysius,  where  it  is  cited  in  connection  with 
Clusium,  Arretium,  Yolaterrse,  and  Yetulonia,  all  cities  of 
the  Confederation,  as  taking  part  in  the  war  against  Tar- 
quinius  Priscus,  independently  of  the  rest  of  Etruria ;  ^ 
which  it  could  not  have  done  had  it  not  been  a  city  of 
first-rate  importance.  This  is  the  earliest  mention  made 
of  Rusellae  in  history.  We  next  hear  of  it  in  the  year  453 
of  Rome,  in  the  dictatorship  of  M.  Yalerius  Maximus,  who 
marched  his  army  into  the  territory  of  Rusellae,  and  there 
*'  broke  the  might  of  the  Etruscans,"  and  forced  them  to 
sue  for  peace.^  And  again  in  the  year  460,  the  consul, 
Postumius  Megellus,  entered  the  territory  of  Rusellae,  and 
not  only  laid  it  waste,  but  attacked  and  stormed  the  city 
itself,  capturing  more  than  2000  men,  and  slaying  almost 
as  many  aroimd  the  walls.^  When  we  next  find  it  men- 
tioned in  history,  it  is  among  the  cities  of  Etruria,  which 

p.  109)  describes  a  small  bronze  lamp  marbles,  columns,  bronze  figures,  and 

found  near  BnsellBB ;  which  is  in  no  way  andent  coins  having  been  dug  up  before 

peculiar,  except  as  coming  from  this  his  time. 

site ;  for,  as  flur  as  I  could  learn,  it  is  all         7  Dion;  Hal.  III.  p.  189. 

that  has  yet  been  found  here.    CluTer         ^  Liv.  X.  4,  5. 

(II.  p.  514),  however,  speaks  of  sundry  *  Lit.  X.  37. 
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furnished  supplies  to  Scipio  in  the  Second  Punic  War.  It 
sent  him  its  quota  in  com,  and  fir  for  ship-building.^  It 
is  afterwards  mentioned  among  the  Roman  colonies  in 
Etruria.^  It  continued  to  exist  after  the  &11  of  the 
Western  Empire,  and  for  ages  was  a  bishop's  see,  till  in 
1138,  its  population  had  sunk  so  low,  and  the  site  was  so 
infested  by  robbers  and  outlaws,  that  its  see  and  inhabi- 
tants were  tranferred  to  Grosseto,  its  modem  representar 
tiye.^  Since  that  time  RusellsD  has  remained  as  it  is  now 
seen — a  wilderness  of  rocks  and  thickets — ^the  haunt  of 
the  fox  and  wild  boar,  of  the  serpent  and  lizard — ^visited 
by  none  but  the  herdsman  or  shepherd,  who  Ues  the  live- 
long day  stretched  in  vacancy  on  the  sward,  or  turning  a 
wondering  gaze  on  the  stupendous  ruins  around  him,  of 
whose  origin  and  history  he  has  not  a  conception. 

1  Liv.  XXVIII.  45.  either  this  Utter  city  could  not  haye 

s  Plin.  in.  8.    Ptol.  p.  72,  ed.  Bert  been   as  unhealthy  as  at  present,  or 

>  Repetti,  II.  pp.  526,  822.     This  RaseUas  could  not  haye  been  deserted 

writer  shows  that  at  the  period  of  the  on  account  of  malaria. 

transfer  of  the  bishopric  to  Grosseto, 
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—  dives  opum  Priaroi  dam  regnft  manebant ; 
Nunc  tantum  siiraB,  et  static  malefida  carinis. 

VlROIL.^^'><--''/'2  2^ 

South  of  Grosseto,  the  next  place  of  Etruscan  interest 
is  Telamone,  or  Talamone,  eighteen  miles  distant.  For 
the  first  half  of  the  way  the  road  traverses  a  wide  plain, 
crossing  the  Ombrone  by  a  ferry.  This,  the  Umbro  of 
antiquity — non  ignobUe  flumen — is  a  stream  of  no  great 
■width,  and  ought  to  be  spanned  by  a  bridge.  In  Phny's 
time  it  was  navigable ;  ^  but  for  what  distance  we  know 
not.  Passing  Alberese  and  its  quarries,^  the  road  enters  a 
wooded  valley,  with  a  range  of  hills  on  the  right  renowned 
as  a  favourite  haunt  of  the  wild-boar  and  roebuck — 

Ubi  cerva  silyicnltrix,  nbi  aper  nemoriyagns. 

Hither  accordingly  the  cacciatori  of  Rome  and  Florence 
resort  in  the  season,  taking  up  their  quarters  at  CoUecchio, 


*  Plin.  IIL  8. — Umbro,  navigiorum 
eapax,  et  ab  eo  tractus  Umbrie.  Ruti- 
lius  (I.  337—341)  speaks  of  the  snug 
port  at  its  moatfa.  Cluyer  (II.  p.  474} 
thinks  from  Pliny's  mention  of  it,  that 
it  gave  its  name  to  the  Umbrians  ;  but 
MUUer  (Etmsk.  einL  2,  12)  on  the 
eontrary  eonsiderB  it  to  hare  received 
its  name  from  that  ancient  people  ;  and 
interprets  Pliny-  as  meaning  that  a  dis- 

VOL.  II. 


trict  on  the  riyer  was  called  Umbria. 

2  A  modem  writer  opines  that  Albe- 
rese may  be  the  site  of  the  Eba  of 
Ptolemy.  Viaggio  Antiquario  per  la 
Via  Aureba,  p.  43.  But  an  ancient 
etymology  is  here  quite  superfluous,  for 
the  name  is  manifestly  deriyed  from 
the  limestone — alberete — which  is  quar- 
ried here. 
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a  way-side  inn,  twelve  miles  from  Grosseto.'  Where  this 
range  sinks  to  the  sea,  a  castle  on  a  small  headland,  a  few 
houses  at  its  foot,  and  a  vessel  or  two  oflF  the  shore,  mark 
the  port  of  Telamone. 

Telamone  Ues  nearly  two  miles  off  the  high  road,  and 
to  reach  it  you  have  to  skirt  the  sandy  shores  of  the  Uttle 
hay,  sprinkled  with  aloes,  and  fragments  of  Eoman 
ruin.  The  place  is  squaUd  beyond  description,  almost 
in  utter  ruin,  desolated  in  summer  by  malaria,  and 
at  no  time  containing  more  than  some  hundred  and 
fifty  befevered  &o\}\B—/€bbricitanti,  as  the  Italians  say— on 
whose  heads  Heaven  has  rained 

"  The  blistering  drops  of  the  Maremma's  dew." 

J'a*  .'■".  V  /,  ^  ,Coi^c.i\J1'  i^^  A 

Inn  there  is  none ;  and  no  traveller,  who  seeks  more 
than  mere  shelter  and  a  shake-down,  should  think  of 
passing  the  night  here,  but  should  go  forward  to  Orbetello, 
twelve  miles  to  the  south.  Indeed,  I  know  not  why 
the  antiquarian  traveller  should  halt  at  Telamone,  for 
the  castle  is  only  of  the  middle  ages,  and  nothing 
within  it  is  of  higher  antiquity;  though  the  shores 
of  its  bay  are  covered,  Uke  those  of  Baiae,  with  abundant 
wrecks  of  Roman  villas.*  No  vestiges  of  Etruscan  times 
could  I  perceive  or  hear  of  at  Telamone,  or  in  its  immediate 
neighbourhood ;  although  the  place  can  lay  claim  to  that 
remote  antiquity.  There  are  said  to  be  Roman  remains 
also  on  the  tower-crested  headland  of  Telamonaccio,  which 
forms   the   eastern   horn  of  the   port,   and  which  even 


'  Not  far  from  CoUecchio  is  a  ruined  nople,  where  her  beauty  raised  her  to 

tower,  caUed  Torre  della  Bella  Mar-  share  the  throne  of  the  Sultao.    Repetti, 

silia  ;  and  tradition  asserts  that  a  fair  I.  p.  765. 

daughter  of  the  Marsilj  family  was  in  **  There  are  said  to  be  some  Roman 

bygone  ages  seized  here  by  some  Bar-  vaults  on  the  heights  above  Telamone, 

bary  corsairs,  and  carried  to  Constanti-  but  1  sought  them  in  vain. 
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disputes  with  Telamone  the  honour  of  being  the  site  of 
the  Etruscan  town. 

Telamone  has  retained  its  ancient  name,  which  is  said 
to  be  derived  from  Telamon,  the  Argonaut,  who  touched 
here  on  returning  from  the  celebrated  expedition  to  Colchis, 
prior  to  the  Trojan  war,  and  thirteen  centuries  before 
Christ.*  But  such  an  origin  is  clearly  fabulous.  There  is 
no  doubt,  however,  of  its  high  antiquity ;  but  whether  it 
was  founded  by  the  Tyrrhene-Pelasgi,  who  built  many 
towns  6n  this  coast,^  or  was  simply  of  Etruscan  origin,^ 
we  have  no  means  of  determining. 

There  is  no  historical  mention  of  Telamon  in  the  times 
of  Etruscan  independence.  We  hear  of  it  first  in  the 
year  529,  when  the  Romans  defeated,  in  this  neighbour- 
hood, an  army  of  Cisalpine  Gauls,  who  had  made  an 
irruption  into  Etruria.® 

It  was  at  the  port  of  Telamon  that  Marius  landed  on 
his  return  from  Africa  (87  b.  c),  to  retrieve  his  ruined 


5  Diod.  Sic.  IV.  p.  259,  ed.  Rhod. 
Diodorus  caUs  it  800  stadia  (100  miles) 
from  Rome,  which  is  rather  less  than 
the  distance  by  the  road.  Lanzi  (II. 
p.  83)  suggests  that  this  port  may  have 
I'eceived  its  name  from  its  form  of  a 
girdle — ^TcAofuSi^.  Telamon  is  not  the 
only  Argonaut  mentioned  in  connection 
with  Etruria.  Jason  also  is  said  to  have 
tended  in  Elba,  whence  Porto  Ferrajo 
received  its  ancient  name  of  Argons 
Portos  (Strabo,  V.  p.  224 ;  Diodor.  loc. 
cit) ;  and  to  have  contended  with  the 
Tyrrhenes  in  a  naval  combat.  Possis 
of  Magnesia  ap.  Athen.  VII.  c.  12, 
p.  296. 

^  Cluver  (II.  p.  477)  ascribes  its 
origin  to  the  Pelasgi ;  and  so  also 
Cramer,  I.  p.  192. 

7  Mela  (II.  4)  in  mentioning  it  among 
the  coast-towns  of  Etruria,  says  they 


were  all  Etruscan  both  in  site  and 
name— Etrusca  et  loca  et  nomina ; 
but  this  must  be  taken  with  reserva- 
tion, as  in  the  same  list  are  Pisse, 
Pyi^,  and  Castrum  Novum,  as  mani- 
festly Greek  and  Roman  respectively 
in  name,  as  they  are  known  to  have 
been  in  origin,    cf.  Steph.  Byzant.  v. 

8  Polybius  (II.  27)  places  the  site  of 
this  battle  near  Telamon  ;  Frontinus 
(Strateg.  I.  2,  7)  says  it  was  at  a  place 
called  Colonia,  which  some  think  was 
Colonna  di  Buriano,  between  Grosseto 
and  FoUonica  (Cramer,  Anc.  Italy,  I. 
p.  194)  ;  but  Repetti  (I.  p.  784)  opines 
that  it  was  fought  much  to  the  south, 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Toscanella. 
Some  editions  of  Frontinus  have  '*  Pop^ 
Ionia  "  instead  of  "  Colonia." 

s  2 
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fortunes.®  This  is  the  last  historical  notice  we  have  of 
it  in  ancient  times ;  and  except  that  it  is  mentioned  in 
the  catalogues  of  the  geographers  and  in  the  Itineraries,^ 
we  have  no  ftuiher  record  of  its  existence  till  the  beginning 
of  the  fourteenth  century.^ 

Though  we  do  not  learn  from  ancient  writers  that 
Telamon  was  used  as  a  port  in  Etruscan  times,  it  is 
impossible  to  believe  that  the  advantages  of  a  harbour, 
sheltered  from  every  wind  save  the  south,  and  protected 
even  in  that  quarter  by  the  natural  break-water  of  Monte 
Argentaro  and  its  double  isthmus,  could  have  been  over- 
looked or  neglected  by  the  most  maritime  nation  of  their 
time,  the  "sea-kings**  of  Italy.'  The  recent  discovery  of 
an  Etruscan  city  of  great  size  in  the  neighbourhood, 
sufficiently  establishes  the  fact,*  which  is  further  confirmed 
by  the  evidence  of  its  coins.* 


'  Plutarch.  Marius. 

^  Plin.  III.  8 — portusque  Telamon. 
Ptolemy  (p.  68)  speaks  of  its  <<pro> 
montoiy." 

s  Repetti,  V.  p.  498. 

>  Diodonis  (IV.  p.  259)  indeed  calls 
it  a  port  in  the  time  of  the  Argonauts, 
but  beside  th&t  such  a  record  of  fabulous 
times  cannot  be  receiyed  as  authentic, 
the  word  he  uses  may  signify  merely  a 
natural  haven,  without  the  addition  of  a 
town. 

*  See  Chapter  XLVIII.  on  Vetnlonia. 
Mtiller  hesitates  whether  to  regard 
Telamon  as  the  port  of  Rusellad,  Satur- 
nia,  or  Vulci,  but  inclines  to  the  latter. 
Etmsk.  I.  p.  296.  cf.  333.  But  MUller 
knew  not  of  the  existence  of  a  first-rate 
city,  only  a  few  miles  inland,  to  which 
it  must  undoubtedly  have  served  as  a 
port  Though  Stephanus  calls  Telamon 
a  '*  city/*  it  can  have  been  but  a  small 
town,  or  a  fortified  landing-place  ;  just 
as  GraviscsD,  the  port  of  Tarquinii,  and 
Pyrgi,  the  port  of  Agylla,  together  with 


Alsium,  appear  to  have  been.     See  Vol. 
I.  p.  395  ;  II.  pp.  13,  70. 

*  The  coins  attributed  to  Telamon 
are  in  general  just  like  the  cu  and  iemtM 
of  eariy  Rome,  having  the  bearded 
Janus-head  on  the  obverse,  and  the 
prow  on  the  reverse,  but  with  the 
addition  of  ^  Tla  "  in  Etruscan  cha- 
racters. Sometimes  in  place  of  the 
Janus,  there  is  the  head  of  Jove,  or 
that  of  a  helmed  warrior,  whom  Lanzi 
takes  for  Telamon,  as  it  was  customary 
to  represent  heroes  or  heroines  on 
coins.  And  he  interprets  the  prow  also 
as  referring  to  the  Argonauts.  One, 
a  decusM,  has  the  legend  of  ^  Tiate," 
in  Etruscan  characters,  which  Lanzi 
proposes  to  blend  in  such  a  way  as  to 
read  <<  Tlamne,"  or  Telamon ;  but 
MUller  suggests  that  these  coins  may 
belong  to  the  fcaiut  Latinum — Tlate 
being  put  for  Tlatium.  A  sextant 
with  the  head  of  a  young  Hercules,  and 
a  trident  between  two  dolphins,  with 
the  legend  »  Tel,"  is  referred  by  Ses- 
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The  bay  is  now  so  choked  with  sand  and  sea-weed, 
that  even  the  small  coasting  craft,  when  laden,  have  much 
ado  to  enter ;  and  in  summer  the  stagnant  pools  along 
the  shore  send  forth  intolerable  effluvia,  generating  deadly 
fevers,  and  poisoning  the  atmosphere  for  many  miles 
around.  What  Uttle  conmierce  is  now  carried  on,  consists 
in  the  shipment  of  corn,  timber,  and  charcoal. 

The  road  to  Orbetello  runs  along  the  swampy  shore, 
with  low  bare  heights  inland,  once  crowned  by  one  of  the 
proudest  cities  of  Etruria,  whose  site  had  been  forgotten 
for  ages ;  and  with  the  lofty  headland  of  Monte  Argentaro 
seaward,  and  the  wooded  peaks  of  the  Gigho—Iyilii  sUvosa 
cacumina^ — ^by  its  side ;  ofi;en  concealed  by  the  woods  of 
pine,  which  stretch  for  miles  in  a  dense  black  line  along 
this  coast.    The  river  Osa,  the  Ossa  of  antiquity,^  has  to  be 

claim  the  wreck  of  the  Roman  bridge,  by  which  the  Via 
Aurelia  was  carried  across.  Four  or  five  miles  beyond,  is 
the  Albegna,  anciently  the  Albinia,^  a  much  wider  river, 
with  a  Uttle  fort  on  its  left  bank,  marking  the  firontier  of  the 
Presidj,  a  small  district  on  this  coast,  which  belonged  first 
to  Spain,  then  to  Naples,  and  was  annexed  to  Tuscany  at 
the  Congress  of  Vienna.  This  stream  is  also  crossed  by  a 
ferry.  There  is  a  saying — "When  you  meet  with  a  bridge, 
pay  it  more  respect  than  you  would  to  a  count" —  - 

Qaando  vedi  an  ponte, 

Fa  gli  piu  onor  che  non  ad  on  conte — 

and  with  good  reason,  for  counts  in  Italy  are  plentiful  as 

tmi  to  TelainOD.     Lanzi,  IL  pp.  28,  84,  <  Rutiliixs,  I.  325.  Cksbt,  BelL   Ciy. 

tar.  II.  4—6  ;  MUller,  Etnuk.  I.  p.  I.  34 ;  Mela,  II.  7.  Called  also  iEgi- 

333  ;    Sestini,  Lett.    Nnmia.  III.  pp.  liuiii ;   by  the  Greeks,   iEgilon.  Plin. 

11—13;  Mionnet,  Suppl.  I.  pp.  203—4.  III.  12. 

Cramer,  Anc.  Italy,  I.  p.   192.    Mil-  7  Ptolem.  Greog.  p.  68. 

lingen   (Niimis.    Anc.    Italie,  p.    173)  ^  Called  Albinia  by  tlie  Peutingerian 

doubts  if  these  coins  should  be  referred  Table,  Almina  by  the  Maritime  Itine- 

to  Telamon.  rary. 
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blackberries — ^you  meet  them  at  every  turn  ;  but  bridges ! 
— ^they  are  deserving  of  all  reverence,  albeit  patronised  by 
neither  saint  nor  sovereign.  Three  rivers  in  a  mormng's 
drive  along  one  of  the  best  roads  in  Tuscany,  and  all 
still  under  the  protection  of  St.  Christopher,  the  first 
Christian  ferryman  1  For  the  next  five  or  six  miles 
the  road  traverses  pine-woods,  and  then  branches  off  to 
Orbetello,  which  Ues  at  the  extremity  of  a  long  tongue  of 
sand,  stretching  into  its  wide  lagoon,  and  is  overshadowed 
by  the  double-peaked  mountain-mass  of  Argentaro. 

Tenditur  in  medias  mons  Argentarius  imdas, 
Ancipitique  jngo  caarula  rura  premit. 


CHAPTER  XLVI. 

ORBETELLO. 
Cyclopum  moDiiia  conspicio. — Virgil. 

Orbetello  makes  a  threatening  front  to  the  stranger. 
A  strong  line  of  fortifications  crosses  the  sandy  isthmus  by 
which  he  approaches  it ;  principally  the  work  of  the 
Spaniards,  who  possessed  the  town  for  a  hundred  and  fifty 
years — ^firom  1557  to  1707.  On  every  other  side  it  is 
fenced  in  by  a  stout  sea-wall.  But  its  chief  strength  lies 
in  its  position  in  the  midst  of  the  wide  lagoon,  protected 
from  all  attacks  by  sea  by  the  two  necks  of  sand  which 
unite  Monte  Argentaro  to  the  mainland ;  and  to  be  other- 
wise approached  only  by  the  narrow  tongue,  on  whose  tip 
it  stands — a,  position  singularly  like  that  of  Mexico.^ 

This  Stagno,  or  lagoon,  the  "  sea-marsh  "  of  Strabo,^  is 
a  vast  expanse  of  stagnant  salt-water,  so  shallow  that  it 
may  be  forded  in  parts,  yet  never  dried  up  by  the  hottest 
summer ;  the  curse  of  the  country  around,  for  the  foul  and 
pestilent  vapours,  and  the  swarms  of  musquitoes  and  other 
insects  it  generates  at  that  season,  yet  blessing  the  inhabi- 
tants with  an  abundance  of  fish.^ 


'  I  have  here  described  its  original  at  night,  and  in  the  way  often  practised 

position.      The    causeway  which   now  in  Italy  and  Sicily — by  harpooning  the 

connects  it  with  Monte  Argentaro,  is  of  fish  which  are  attracted  by  a  light  in 

very  recent  construction,  complete  J  only  Uie  prow  of  the  boat.    It  is  a  curious 

a  few  years  since.  sight,  says  Repetti  (III.  p.  675),  to  see 

•  Strabo,  V.  p.  225. — KifiroOdKarra.  on  calm  nights  hundreds  of  these  little 

3  The  iisheiy  is  generally  carried  on  skiffs  or  canoes  wandering  about  with 
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Orbetello  has  further  interest  for  the  antiquary.  The 
foundations  of  the  sea-wall  which  surround  it  on  three 
sides,  are  of  vast  polygonal  blocks,  just  such  as  are  seen 
on  many  ancient  sites  of  Central  Italy — Norba»  S^ni, 
Palestrina,  to  wit — ^and  such  as  compose  the  walls  of  the 
neighbouring  Cosa.  That  these  blocks  are  of  ancient 
shaping  no  one  acquainted  with  the  so-called  Pelasgic 
remains  of  Italy  can  for  a  moment  doubt;  and  that 
they  are  also  in  great  measure  of  ancient  arrangement^ 
is  equally  manifest ;  but  that  they  have  been  in  some 
parts  rebuilt^  especially  in  the  upper  courses,  is  also 
obvious  from  the  wide  interstices  between  them,  now 
stopt  with  mortar  and  bricks.  The  masonry  tells  its 
tale  as  clearly  as  stones  can  speak — that  the  ancient 
fortifications,  having  &llen  into  decay,  were  rebuilt  with 
the  old  materials,  but  by  much  less  skilful  hands,  the 
defects  in  the  reconstruction  being  stopt  up  with  mortar 
and  rubble — that  the  blocks,  even  where  they  retain  their 
original  positions,  have  suffered  so  much  from  the  action 
of  the  elements,  especially  from  the  salt  waves  of  the  lake, 
which  often  violently  lash  the  walls,  as  to  have  lost  much 
of  that  smoothness  of  sur&ce,  and  that  close,  neat  fitting 
of  joints,  which  characterise  this  sort  of  masonry;  and  that 
the  hollows  and  interstices  thus  formed  have  been  in  many 
parts  plastered  over  with  mortar.*     Ancient  masonry  of 


their  lights,  and  making  an  ever 
moving  illumination  on  the  surface  of 
the  lake. 

*  Hoare  (Clasa  Tour,  I.  p.  61)  came 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  blocks  in 
these  fortifications  must  have  been 
brought,  either  from  some  Roman  road, 
or  from  the  neighbouring  ruins  of  Cosa. 
But  they  are  of  larger  size,  and  of 
much  greater  depth  than  tho  ancient 
paving-stones  ;  nor  are  they  of  basalt, 


the  nsual  material  in  road&  Still  leas 
likely  is  it  that  they  have  been  brought 
from  Cosa,  for  the  walls  of  that  dty  on 
this  side,  and  towards  the  sea  generally, 
are  too  perfect  to  have  supplied  so 
great  a  mass  of  material ;  and  again 
the  masonry  of  Cosa  is  wholly  of  lime- 
stone ;  that  of  Orbetello  is  principally 
of  crag,  or  marine  conglomerate,  as 
though  it  had  been  quarried  near  the 
shore. 
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this  description  never  had  and  never  needed  cement; 
holding  together  by  the  enormous  weight  of  its  masses. 

It  seems  highly  probable  from  the  character  of  this 
masonry,  and  the  position  of  the  tovni  on  the  level  of  the 
shore,  that  Orbetello,  like  Pisa,  Pyrgi,  and  Alsimn,  was 
originally  founded  by  the  Pelasgi ;  to  whom  I  would  attri- 
bute the  construction  of  these  walls.  But  that  it  was  also 
occupied  by  the  Etruscans  is  abundantly  proved  by  the 
tombs  of  that  people,  which  have  been  discovered  in  the 
close  vicinity  of  the  city,  on  the  isthmus  of  sand  which 
connects  it  with  the  mainland.  Most  of  them  were  found 
in  the  vineyard  of  Signer  Raffael  de  Wit,  an  inhabitant  of 
the  town,  who  has  made  a  collection  of  their  contents. 
No  tombs  now  remain  open  ;  in  truth,  the  soil  is  so  loose 
that  they  are  found  with  their  roofe  fallen  in,  and  their 
contents  buried  in  the  earth.  The  articles  brought  to 
light  are,  sarcophagi  of  nenfro,  though  the  dead  were 
generally  laid  uncofl^ed  on  a  slab  of  rock,  and  covered 
with  tiles — ^vases,  seldom  painted,  and  then  coarsely,  like 
those  of  Volterra  rather  than  of  Vulci — ^tripods,  and  other 
articles  in  bronze  ;  but  nothing  of  extraordinary  beauty  or 
value.* 

Orbetello,  then,  by  these  remains  is  clearly  proved  an 
Etruscan  site.  What  was  its  name  ?  Some  take  it  to  have 
been  the  Succosa  of  the  Peutingerian  Table  ;*  but  I  hesitate 


'  Bull  Inst  1829,  p.  7  ;  1880,  p. 
254.  Here  was  found  a  tutrufHy  with 
a  little  cow  on  the  top,  representing 
Isis,  in  whose  worship  these  instruments 
were  used.  Micali  (Mon.  Ined.  p.  109, 
tay.  XVII.  10)  says  it  was  found  not 
far  from  Cosa.  It  is  now  in  the  Labo- 
ratory of  the  Duke  of  Tuscany.  In 
Signer  De  Wit's  garden  there  is  the 
capital  of  a  column,  Uiketi  from  an 
Etruscan  tomb,  which  resembles  that 


of  Paris  and  Helen  in  Campanari's 
Garden  at  Toscanella  (Vol  I.  p.  451), 
in  haTing  human  heads  between  the 
volutes. 

<  Gerhard,  Bull  Inst  1830,  pp.  251, 
254  ;  Memor.  Inst  III.  p.  83  ;  Repetti, 
III.  p.  665.  The  Peutingerian  Table, 
which  alone  makes  mention  of  Succosa 
(see  Vol.  I.  p.  388),  places  it  two  miles 
to  the  east  of  Cosa,  while  Orbetello  is 
four  or  five  miles  to  the  west     The 
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to  assent  to  this  opinion,  and  am  rather  inclined  to  regard 
it  as  an  Btruscan  town,  the  name  of  which  has  not  come 
down  to  us.  That  it  was  also  inhabited  in  Roman  times 
is  proved  by  columns,  altars,  cippi,  and  other  remains 
which  have  been  found  here.  Its  ancient  name  cannot  be 
traced  in  its  modem  appellation,  which  is  apparently  a 
mere  corruption  of  urbicula*'  unless  it  be  significant  of  its 
antiquity — urbs  vetus.  It  must  suffice  for  us  at  present 
to  know  that  here  has  stood  an  ancient  town,  originally, 
it  may  be,  Pelasgic,  certainly  Etruscan,  and  afterwards 
Roman.® 

OrbeteUo  is  now  a  place  of  some  size,  having  nearly 
3000  inhabitants,  and  among  Maremma  towns,  is  second 
only  to  Grosseto.®     Instead  of  one  good  inn,  it  has  two 

indi£ferent  ones,  called  Locanda  dell'  Us^o,  and  that  of 

or. 


correctness  of  these  ItmerarieB  may 
indeed  often  be  questioned.  But  I 
think  it  more  probable  that  Succosa, 
or  Subcoea,  was  a  statiou  at  the  foot 
of  the  hill  on  which  Cosa  stands^  only 
called  into  existence  after  the  rain  of 
that  Etruscan  city.  See  Abeken,  Mit- 
talitalien,  p.  34.  Some  have  even  taken 
Orbetello  to  be  the  site  of  Cosa  itself. 
Mionnet,  SuppL  I.  p.  197. 

7  So  called,  it  may  be,  to  distinguish 
it  from  the  larger  city  of  Cosa  on  the 
neighbouring  heights.  Certainly  tlie 
name  cannot  be  derived,  as  has  been 
suggested,  ''from  the  rotundity  of  its 
walls,  which  form  a  perfect  circle/"' 
(Viag.  Antiq.  Via  Aurelia,  p.  50)  ;  see- 
ing diat  the  said  walls  form  a  truncated 
cone  in  outline,  without  any  curve 
whatever.  There  is  nothing  rownd 
about  Orbetello.  Nor  is  it  more 
likely  to  be  derived  from  Orbicum  and 
Tellusy  as  Repetti  (III.  p.  665)  pro- 
poses in  preference  to  the  Urbs  Vitelli, 
suggested  by  Lami.  That  it  was 
derived    from    urhicula,  or    urhiccllaf 


seems  confirmed  by  the  fact  of  its 
being  called  Orbicellum  in  a  papal  bull 
of  the  thirteenth  century.     Dempster, 

II.  p.  432. 

^  That  such  a  town  is  not  men' 
tioned  by  Strabo  or  Mela,  by  Pliny  or 
Ptolemy,  in  their  lists  of  places  along 
this  coast,  is  explained  by  its  distance 
from  the  sea,  from  which  it  could  not 
be  approached.  It  must  have  been 
regarded  as  an  inland  town,  and  may 
be  mentioned  under  some  one  of  those 
names  of  Etruscan  towns,  for  which  no 
site  has  yet  been  determined. 

'  It  is  a  proof  how  mudi  population 
tends  to  salubrity  in  the  Maremma, 
that  Orbetello,  though  in  the  midst  of  a 
stagnant  lagoon,  ten  square  miles  in 
extent,  is  comparatively  healthy,  and 
has  almost  doubled  its  population  in  24 
years  ;  while  Telamone,  and  other  small 
places  along  this  coast,  are  almost  de- 
serted in  summer,  and  the  few  people 
that  i*emain  become  bloated  hke  wine- 
skins, or   yellow  as  lizards.     Repetti, 

III.  p.  680. 
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La  Chiave  d'Oro.  There  is  little  diflference,  I  believe,  in 
their  merits  ;  but  I  have  generaUj  heard  the  former  pre- 
ferred. At  the  supper-table  I  met  the  arch-priest  of 
Telamone,  a  sprightly,  courteous  young  pastor,  whom  I 
had  seen  in  the  morning  among  his  flock,  and  a  motley 
group  of  proprietors,  or  country  gentlemen,  wild  boar 
hunters,  commercial  travellers,  monks,  bimipkins,  and 
vetturini ;  among  whom  the  priest,  on  account  of  his  cloth, 
and  I  as  a  foreigner,  received  the  most  attention.  Travel- 
ling in  this  primitive  land  levels  all  distinctions  of  rank. 
The  landlord's  niece,  who  waited  on  us,  presuming  on  her 
good  looks,  chatted  &miliarly  with  her  guests,  and  directed 
her  smartest  banter  against  the  young  priest,  ridiculing  his 
vows  of  celibacy,  and  often  in  such  terms  as  would  have 
driven  an  English  female  from  the  room.  Yet  Rosinetta 
was  scarcely  sixteen ! 

Htc  nollas  verbia  pudor,  aut  reverentia  mensse. 
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CHAPTER  XLVII. 

A  aSEDOaiA.—COSA . 

CemimuB  antiquas  nulla  cuatode  ruiDBS, 
Et  deaol&lte  mcmifk  ffodk  Come. 

RUTIMUS.    ■   . 

Go  roond  about  her,  And  tell  the  towers  thereof. 
Mftrk  well  her  bulwarks  ;  that  ye  may  tell  lliem  that  come  after. 

As  Cosa  was  in  the  time  of  the  Emperor  HoDorius,  such 
is  it  still — a  deserted  waste  of  ruins,  inclosed  by  dilapidated 
walls ;  fourteen  centuries  have  wrought  no  change  in  its 
condition.  Yet  it  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  Etruscan 
sites,  and  should  not  foil  to  be  visited  by  every  one  inter- 
ested in  ancient  fortifications. 

It  occupies  the  flat  summit  of  a  truncated  conical  hill, 
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about  six  hundred  feet  high,  which  from  its  isolation,  and 
proximity  to  the  sea,  forms  a  conspicuous  object  in  the 
scenery  of  this  coast.  It  stands  just  outside  the  Feniglia, 
the  southernmost  of  the  two  necks  of  sand  which  unite 
Monte  Argentaro  to  the  main-land ;  and  is  about  five  or 
six  miles  to  the  south-east  of  Orbetello.*  It  were  best  to 
leave  the  high-road,  where  it  begins  to  rise  at  the  foot  of 
the  hill  of  Cosa,  and  turn  down  a  lane  to  the  right.  You 
will  presently  perceive  a  lonely  house  in  a  garden,  called 
La  Selciatella,  the  only  habitation  hereabouts.  Here  you 
can  leave  your  vehicle ;  but  if  you  have  a  cavalcatura  you 
need  not  dismount — only  ask  for  one  Pietro  Fruggioni, 
who  dwells  here,  and  will  act  as  your  guide  to  the  ruins ; 
and  a  more  obliging,  civil-spoken  cicerone  you  will  nowhere 
meet.  Some  travellers  who  have  visited  Cosa  have  fol- 
lowed the  high  road  to  the  further  side  of  the  city,  and 
taken  as  their  guide  a  soldier  from  the  Torre  della  Tagliata ; 
but  this  is  unnecessary,  for  Pietro  knows  the  site  as  well 
as  any  one,  having  tended  his  cattle  there  for  many  a 
year,  and  can  point  out  all  the  Uons,  which  is  as  much  as 
can  be  expected  from  these  country  ciceroni ;  the  traveller 
must  exercise  his  own  judgment  as  to  their  origin,  antiquity, 
and  purpose.  Enquire  not  for  "  Cosa,"  or  you  will  be 
answered  by  a  stare  of  surprise,  and  "  non  (f  d  qultal  roba^' 
but  for  "  Ansedonia,"  the  modem  appellation  of  the  site. 
It  is  a  steep  ascent  of  a  mile  or  more  to  the  walls  of 


1  The  site  of  Cosa  has  been  much 
disputed.  Some  have  placed  it  at 
Orbetello,  others  at  Santa  Liberata, 
near  Santo  Ste£Euio  on  Monte  Argen- 
taro;  yet  Strabo  (V.  p.  225)  has 
described  its  position  so  as  to  leave  no 
reasonable  doubt  of  its  whereabouts. 
<<Co6sa,  a  city  a  little  above  the  sea. 
The  lofty  height  on  which  the  town  is 
situated  lies  in  a  bay.     Below,  lies  the 


Portus  Herenlis,  and  hard  by,  the 
marsh  ;  and  on  the  headland  which 
overhangs  the  bay  is  a  tower  for  watch- 
ing the  tunny-iish."  He  also  states 
thatCossa  is  300  aWta  (37i  miles) 
from  Graviscse  ;  and  from  Populouium 
nearly  800  iiadia,  (100  miles),  though 
some^  say  600  itadia  (75  miles).  Cf 
Rutil.  Itin.  1.  285  et  teg. 
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Cosa.  You  may  trace  the  ancient  road  all  the  way  to  the 
gate,  running  in  a  straight  line  up  the  rocky  slope ;  it 
is  but  a  skeleton,  marked  by  the  kerb-stones,  for  the  inner 
blocks  are  in  few  places  remaining.  On  the  way  it  passes 
some  Roman  ruins  of  brick,  among  them  a  columbarium. 

He  who  has  not  seen  the  so-called  Cyclopean  cities  of 
Latium  and  Sabina,  of  Greece  and  of  Asia  Minor,  those 
marvels  of  early  art,  which  overpower  the  mind  with  their 
grandeur,  bewilder  it  with  amazement,  or  excite  it  to 
active  speculations  as  to  their  antiquity,  the  race  which 
erected  them,  and  the  state  of  society  which  demanded 
fortifications  so  stupendous  on  sites  so  inaccessible  as 
they  in  general  occupy ; — he  who  has  not  beheld  those 
subUme  trophies  of  early  Italian  civilization — ^the  bastion 
and  round  tower  of  Norba — the  gates  of  Segni  and 
Arpino — ^the  citadel  of  Alatri — the  many  terraces  of 
Cora — ^the  covered  way  of  Prseneste,  and  the  colossal 
works  of  the  same  masonry  in  the  mountains  of  Latium, 
Sabina,  and  Samnium,  will  be  astonished  at  the  first  view 
of  the  walls  of  Cosa.  Nay,  he  who  is  no  stranger  to  this 
style  of  masonry,  will  be  surprised  to  see  it  on  this  spot, 
so  remote  from  the  district  which  seems  its  peculiar 
locality.  He  will  behold  in  these  walls  immense  blocks 
of  stone,  irregular  polygons  in  form,  not  bound  together 
with  cement,  yet  fitted  with  so  admirable  nicety,  that 
the  joints  are  mere  lines,  into  which  he  might  often  in 
vain  attempt  to  insert  a  penknife  :  the  surface  smooth  as 
a  billiard-table ;  and  the  whole  resembling,  at  a  little 
distance,  a  freshly  plastered  wall,  scratched  over  with 
stran&:e  diacrams. 

Tto  fo^of  the  «icient  city  i.  a  rude  qu^lnuigla, 
scarcely  a  mile  in  circuit^     The  walls  vary  from  twelve 

'  Micali's  Plan    of    the    city,  from       it  about  2,640   hraccia^  or  5,060   feet 
which  that  annexed  is  adapted,  makes      English,  in  circumference. 
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to  thirty  feet  in  height,  and  are  reUeved,  at  interrals^  by 
square  towers,  projecting  from  eleven  to  fifteen  feet>  and 
of  more  horizontal  masonry  than  the  rest  of  the  fortifica- 
tions. Fourteen  of  these  towers,  square  and  external, 
and  two  internal  and  circular,  are  now  standing,  or  to  be 
traced ;  *  but  there  were  probably  more,  for  in  several 
places  are  immense  heaps  of  ruins,  though  whether  of 
towers,  or  of  the  wall  itself  fallen  outwards,  it  is  difficult 
to  determine. 

Though  Cosa  resembles  many  other  ancient  sites  in 
Italy  in  the  character  of  its  masonry,  it  has  certain  pecu- 
liarities. I  remember  no  other  instances  of  towers  in 
polygonal  fortifications,  with  the  exceptions  of  the  bastion 
and  round  tower  of  Norba,  a  similar  bastion  at  Alatri, 
near  the  Porta  S.  Francesco,  and  the  towers  at  Fondi, 
apparently  of  no  high  antiquity.^  In  no  case  is  there  a 
continuous  chain  of  towers,  as  round  the  southern  and 
western  walls  of  Cosa.     Another  peculiarity  of  these  forti- 


*  On  the  northern  side  there  is  but 
one  tower  and  that  m  a  mined  state ; 
but  on  the  western,  or  that  facing  the 
sea,  which  was  most  open  to  attack, 
I  counted,  besides  a  circuUr  one  within 
the  walls,  seven  external,  in  various 
states  of  preservation,  the  souihemmoet 
being  the  largest  and  most  perfect. 
This  tower  is  22  feet  wide,  and  about 
20  high,  as  it  now  stands.  In  the  wall 
to  the  south  are  five  towers  square  and 
external,  and  one,  internal  and  circular, 
42  feet  in  diameter.  On  the  eastern 
side  there  is  but  one  ancient  square 
tower,  and  one  semicircular  of  smaller 
and  more  recent  masonry.  Though  I 
hftve  called  these  towers  external,  they 
also  project  a  little  inward,  from  the 
line  of  walla  In  Micali's  Plan  many  of 
these  towers  are  omitted. 

It  will  be  observed  that  here,  as  at 
Falerii,  the  external  towers  are  not  of 


that  form  recommended  by  Vitravius 
(I.  6),  who  says  they  should  be  either 
round  or  many-sided,  for  the  square 
ones  are  easily  knocked  to  pieces  by  the 
battering-ram,  whereas  on  the  circular 
it  can  make  no  impression.  The  weak- 
ness of  square  towers,  however,  was 
ascertained  long  before  the  time  of 
Vitruvius  ;  for  in  one  of  the  very  early 
and  curious  Assyrian  reliefs  from  the 
ruins  of  Nineveh,  recently  placed  in  the 
British  Museum,  which  represents  the 
siege  of  a  city,  the  battering-ram  is 
directed  agunst  the  angles  of  a  tower, 
from  which  it  is  fast  dislodging  the 
blocks. 

*  Memor.  Inst.  III.  p.  90.  Even 
Pyrgi,  which  was  fortified  with  similar 
masonry,  though  its  name  signified 
<*  towers,"  retains  no  trace  of  such  in 
its  walls  {fU  wproy  page  16). 
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fications  is,  that  in  many  parts  they  rise  above  the  level  of 
the  area  they  enclose,  as  is  also  the  case  at  Volterra  and 
Ruselke  ;  whereas  the  walls  of  the  Latin  and  Sabine  towns 
are  generally  mere  embankments.*  The  outer  half  of  the 
wall  also  is  raised  three  or  four  feet  above  the  inner,  to 
serve  as  a  rampart :  this  I  have  seen  on  no  other  site. 
The  total  thickness  of  the  wall  in  this  superficial  part  is 
between  five  and  six  feet.  The  inner  surface  is  not 
smoothed  like  the  outer,  but  left  in  its  natural  state,  un- 
touched by  hammer  or  chisel ;  showing  in  the  same  piece 
of  walling  the  rudest  and  the  most  finished  styles  of 
Cyclopean  masonry,  and  bearing  testimony  that  the  outer 
surface  was  hewn  to  its  perfection  of  smoothness  after  the 
blocks  were  raised.  A  fourth  peculiarity  is,  that  while 
the  lower  portions  of  the  walls  are  of  decidedly  polygonal 
masonry,  the  upper  parts  are  often  composed  of  horizontal 
courses,  with  a  strong  tendency  to  rectangularity,  and  the 
blocks  are  generally  of  smaller  dimensions  than  the  poly- 
gonal masses  below  them.  The  line  between  these  difierent 
styles  is  sometimes  very  decidedly  marked,  which  seems 
confirmatory  of  the  notion  suggested  by  the  first  sight  of 
this  masonry,  that  it  is  of  two  dififerent  epochs ;  the  rect- 
angular marking  the  repairs — a  notion  fiirther  strengthened 
by  the  fact,  that  the  material  is  the  same  throughout — a 
close  grey  Umestone.  For  if  the  peculiar  cleavage  of  the 
rock  had  led  to  the  adoption  of  the  polygonal  style  in  the 
first  instance,  it  would  continue  to  do  so  throughout ;  and 
any  deviation  from  that  style  would  seem  to  have  been 
the  work  of  another  race,  or  subsequent  age.     On  the 

# 

j  *  I  have  viBited  most  of  those  ancient  above  the  level  of  the  city.    The  height 

cities  in  the  mountains  of  Latiom,  and  in  of  the  eastern  wall  of  Cosa  above  that 

the  land  of  the  ^Equi,  Volsci,  and  Hemici,  level  varies  from  a  few  feet  to  twelve  or 

and  remember  no  other  instance  than  fifteen,  and  externally  the  wall  is  at 

the  round  tower  at  Norba,  which  rises  least  double  that  height 
VOL.  II.  T 
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other  hand  it  may  be  said,  that  this  rectangular  masonry 
is  but  the  natural  finishing  off  of  the  polygonal,  just  as  the 
latter  generally  runs  into  the  horizontal  at  angles,  as  may 
be  observed  in  the  gates  and  towers  of  this  same  city.* 

From  the  ramparts  you  may  perceive  that  the  walls 
fall  back  in  some  degree,  though  never  so  much  as  in  a 
modem  revStement^  but  the  towers  are  perpendicular  on 
every  side,  save  in  a  few  cases  where  the  masonry  is 
dislocated,  and  they  topple  over.^ 

Of  gates  there  is  the  orthodox  niunber  of  three ;  one  in 
the  centre  of  the  northern,  southern,  and  eastern  walls  of 
the  city  respectively.®  They  are  well  worthy  of  attention, 
all  of  them  being  double,  Uke  the  two  celebrated  gateways 
of  Volterra,  though  without  even  the  vestige  of  an  arch. 
The  most  perfect  is  that  in  the  eastern  waU,  which  is 
represented  in  the  woodcut  at  the  head  of  this  chapter* 


<  These  features  are  shown  in  the 
woodcat  at  the  head  of  this  Chi^ter, 
which  represents  the  eastern  gate  of 
Cosa.  The  masonry,  though  decidedly 
polygonal,  appears  in  the  door-post  of 
the  gate  to  be  rectangolar.  In  the 
fhigment  of  walling  to  the  left,  the 
blocks  are  polygonal  below,  and  regular 
above,  or  at  least  laid  in  horizontal 
conrses.  The  manner  in  which  small 
pieces  were  fitted  into  the  interstices 
is  also  flfaown.  But  the  peculiarities  of 
the  masonry  are  not  so  striking  in  this, 
as  in  many  other  portions  of  the  forti- 
fications. It  was  selected  from  several 
sketches,  as  illustrative  also  of  the  gate. 
On  this  side  of  the  city  the  masonry  is 
smaller  than  on  the  others.  The  largest 
of  the  blocks  in  the  woodcut  is  not 
more  than  4  feet  square,  and  the  height 
of  the  wall  is  only  15  or  16  feet 

7  The  bastion  and  round  tower  of 
Norba,  on  the  contrary,  narrow  up- 
wards considerably. 

"  There  may  have  been  a  postern  in 


the  south-eastern  angle  of  the  walls,  at 
the  spot  marked  2  in  the  Plan.  Sir  R. 
C.  Hoare  also  thought  he  could  peroeive 
four  gates;  and  he  speaks  of  four  andent 
roads.    Clasmcal  Tour,  I.  p.  58. 

*  Its  entrance  is  about  12  feet  wide, 
but  the  passage  within  is  double  that  in 
width  and  28  feet  long  ;  the  inner  gate 
is  no  longer  standing,  though  indications 
of  it  are  traceable.  The  depth  of  the 
outer  doorposts,  or  in  other  words  the 
thickness  of  the  wall,  is  7  feet,  8  inches. 
Gateways  on  a  similar  plan  are  found 
in  the  Cyclopean  cities  of  Latium^the 
Porta  di  S.  Francesco  at  Alatri,  and 
the  Porta  Cassamara  at  Ferentino  for 
instance  ;  the  latter  however  is  proba- 
bly of  Roman  construction. 

The  gates  of  Cosa,  unlike  those  of 
Volterra,  do  not  exemplify  the  precepts 
of  Vitruvius  (I.  5),  that  the  road  to  a 
gateway  should  be  so  arranged,  that  the 
approaching  foe  should  have  his  right 
side,  or  that  unprotected  by  his  shield, 
open  to  the  attacks  of  the  besieged. 
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It  is  evident  that  it  was  never  arched^  for  the  door-post 
still  standing  rises  to  the  height  of  nearly  twenty  feet  in 
a  perfectly  upright  surface ;  and  as  in  the  Porta  di  Diana 
of  Volterra,  it  seems  to  have  been  spanned  by  a  lintel  of 
wood,  for  at  the  height  of  twelve  or  fifteen  feet  is  a  square 
hole,  as  if  for  its  insertion.*®  The  arch  indeed  is  never 
found,  in  Italy  at  least,  in  connection  with  this  style  of 
masonry ;  but  the  gateways  of  Cyclopean  cities  were  either 
spanned  by  flat  slabs  of  stone,  or  when  of  too  great  a 
width,  by  hntels  of  wood,  or  else  by  stones  overlapping 
each  other,  and  gradually  converging  till  they  met  and 
formed  a  rude  sort  of  Gothic  arch.* 

The  other  two  gatevmys,  though  more  dilapidated, 
show  that  they  have  been  formed  on  the  same  plan 
as  this  in  the  eastern  wall.  In  the  one  to  the  south 
is  a  block,  nine  feet  by  four,  the  largest  I  observed  in 
the  walls  of  Cosa.  In  this  gate  also  is  a  large  round 
hole  in  the  inner  doorpost  for  the  insertion  of  a  wooden 
linteL 

I  observed  no  instances  of  sewers  opening  in  these  walls, 
as  usual  in  Etruscan  fortifications,  and  as  are  found  also  in 


^  It  18  shown  in  the  woodcut,  together 
with  the  upright  groove  for  the  Baraci- 
neMo,  or  portcullis,  like  that  in  the 
Porta  all'  Aroo  of  Volterra. 

'  In  Greece,  however,  regoiarly 
arched  gateways  have  been  found  in 
connection  with  this  polygonal  masonry. 
At  (EniadsB,  in  Acamania,  is  a  postern 
of  a  perfect  arch  in  the  pdygonal  walls 
of  the  dty.  Leake,  Northern  Greece, 
III.  pp.  560  et  ieq,j'  Mure,  Tour  in 
Greece,  I.  p.  109  ;  and  Ann.  Inst  1838, 
p.  1.^.  Mon.  Ined.  Inst  II.  tav.  LVII. 
And  at  Xerokampo,  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Sparta,  is  a  bridge  on  the  true 
arch-principle,  in  the  midst  of  masonry 
of  irregular  polygons,  though  of  un- 


usually small  sixe.  It  was  discovered 
by  Dr.  Roes  of  Athens,  but  first  made 
known  to  the  world  by  Colonel  Mure, 
in  the  Ann.  Inst  18S8,  p.  140;  Mon. 
Ined.  Inst  loc.  dt  ;  and  afterwards  in 
his  interesting  Tour  in  Greece,  II.  p. 
248.  Several  arduBologists  of  eminence, 
however,  who  have  seen  it  have  de- 
clared to  me  their  full  conviction  that 
this  bridge  is  of  late  date  and  of  Roman 
construction.  Of.  Bull.  Inst  1843,  p.  77. 
In  the  polygonal  walls  of  (Enoanda  in 
the  Gbyratis,  north  of  Lycia»  there  is  a 
gateway  regularly  arched,  with  Greek 
inscriptions  on  tablets  in  the  masonry 
by  its  side;  as  I  leazn  from  the  portfolio 
of  Mr.  Edward  Falkener. 

T  2 
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certain  other  Cyclopean  cities  of  Italy.^  Yet  such  may 
exist,  for  I  found  it  impossible  fully  to  inspect  the  walls  on 
the  southern  and  western  sides,  the  slopes  beneath  them 
being  covered  with  a  wood  so  dense  as  to  be  often  impene- 
trable, though  the  difficulties  are  not  aggravated,  as  at 
Kusellae,  by  any  thickets  more  formidable  than  myrtle, 
lentiscus,  and  laurestinus. 

Within  the  city,  all  is  ruin — a  chaos  of  crumbling  walls, 
overturned  masonry,  scattered  masses  of  bare  rock,  and 
subterranean  vaults,  "where  the  owl  peeps  deeming  it 
midnight,*' — all  overrun  with  shrubs  and  creepers,  and 
acanthus  in  great  pro&sion.  The  popular  superstition 
may  be  pardoned  for  regarding  this  as  the  haunt  of 
demons ;  for  ages  it  was  the  den  of  bandits  and  outlaws, 
and  tradition,  kept  alive  by  the  natural  gloominess  of  the 
spot,  has  thus  preserved,  it  may  be,  the  remembrance  of 
their  atrocities.  At  the  south-western  comer  of  the  area 
was  the  Arx,  for  the  ground  here  rises  considerably  above 
the  ordinary  level,  and  is  banked  up  with  masonry  in  parts 
polygonal,  but  in  general  regular,  like  that  in  similar  situa- 
tions at  Rusellae.  On  this  platform  are  several  ruins,  bare 
walls  rising  to  the  height  of  twenty  feet,  apparently  of  the 
low  Empire,  or  still  later,  of  the  middle  ages  ;  and  niunerous 
foundations,  some  of  the  same  small  cemented  masonry, 
others  of  larger  rectangular  blocks,  decidedly  Roman,  and 
some  even  polygonal,  like  the  city-walls.     It  is  probable 


3  Besides  the  instances  of  such  open- 
ings in  the  walls  of  Norba,  Segni,  and 
Alatri,  referred  to  in  a  former  Chapter 
(see  page  121),  I  may  mention  a  sewer 
in  the  walls  of  the  latter  city,  close  to 
the  bastion  by  the  Porta  di  San  Fran- 
cesco, which  is  of  very  peculiar  form 
— a  truncated  cone  inyerted,  appa- 
rently 2  feet  wide  aboye,  tapering  to 
1  foot  below,  and  about  3  feet  in  height 


The  better  known  opening  in  the  walls 
of  the  citadel  of  Alatri,  I  do  not  belieye 
to  be  a  sewer,  but  a  postern.  In  the 
Cyclopean  walls  of  Vemlse,  now  Veroli, 
in  the  rudest  and  most  ancient  parts 
of  the  masonry,  are  several  sewers — 
tall  upright  openings,  like  that  in  the 
walls  of  Norba,  or  yet  more  similar  in 
form  and  dimensions  to  those  so  com- 
mon in  the  cities  of  southern  Etruna. 


^ 
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that  the  latter,  as  the  earliest  masonry — ^for  in  many  parts 
the  Roman  work  rests  on  it — ^marks  the  foundations  of  the 
three  temples  which  the  Etruscans  were  wont  to  raise  in 
every  city  to  the  divine  trio,  Jupiter,  Juno,  and  Minerva.^ 

Within  the  gate  to  the  east,  are  many  remains  of  build- 
ings, some  with  upper  stories  and  windows ;  and  not  far 
from  this  is  a  deep  hollow  with  precipitous  walls  of  rock, 
which  seems  to  have  been  a  quarry. 

Joyfiilly  will  the  traveller  hail  the  view  from  the 
ramparts  of  Cosa  ;  and  in  truth  it  were  hard  to  find  one 
on  this  coast  more  singular,  varied,  and  grand.  Inland, 
rise  lofty  walls  of  rock — rugged,  stem,  and  forbidding — 
blocking  up  all  view  in  that  direction.  At  his  feet 
spreads  the  sun-bright  bay,  with  Porto  Brcole  and  its 
rocky  islet  on  the  further  shore,*  but  not  a  skiflF  to  break 
the  blue  calm  of  its  waters ;  the  wide  lagoon  is  mapped 
out  by  its  side ;  and  the  vast  double-peaked  mass  of  Monte 
Argentaro,  the  natural  Gibraltar  of  Tuscany,  overshadows 
aU,  lying  like  a  majestic  vessel  along  the  shore,  moored  by 
its  three  ropes  of  sand* — ^the  castellated  Orbetello  being 
but  a  knot  in  the  centre  of  the  middle  one.  To  the  north 
he  looks  along  the  pine-fringed  coast  to  the  twin  head- 
lands of  the  bay  of  Telamone,  and  then  fitr  away  over  the 
level  Maremma,  to  the  distant  heights  of  Troja  and  the 


*  Senmu,  ad  Virg.  ^n.  I.  422. 

4  The  Portofl  Hercalis  of  RutOius 
(1. 293),  and  the  Itinenuries .  It  was  also 
called  Portus  Cosanus.  Liv.  XXII.  11  ; 
XXX.  99.  I  did  not  visit  it ;  but  Sir 
Rw  0.  Hoare  says  it  is  a  singular  town, 
and  **  resembles  a  flight  of  steps,  each 
street  bearing  the  appearance  of  a 
landing-pkuse."  aassical  Tour,  I.  p.  56. 
There  are  said  to  be  no  antiquities  re- 
maining.  Viag.  Ant  per  la  Via  Aurelia, 
p.  54. 

'  It  is  highly  probable  that  the  Monte 
Argentaro  was  once  an  island ;  but  it  is 


difficult  to  account  for  the  formation  of 
the  two  isthmi.  The  Tombolo,  or 
that  to  the  north,  may  have  been  de- 
posited by  the  Albegna,  which  opens 
hard  by ;  but  for  the  FenigUa — there  is 
no  river  discharging  itself  hereabouts. 
The  circuit  of  36  miles,  which  Rutilius 
(I.  318)  ascribes  to  this  promontory,  is 
much  exaggerated.  For  the  physical 
features  and  productions  of  this  singular 
district,  see  Brocchi,  Osservazioni  uatu- 
rali  sul  promontorio  Argentaro,  Bibliot. 
Ital.  XI.,  and  Ropetti,  #.  9.  Orbetello. 
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grey  peaks  of  Elba.  The  Giglio,  the  so  called  "Lily" 
island,  is  lost  behind  the  Argentaro ;  but,  as  it  trarels 
southwards,  the  eye  rests  on  the  islet  of  the  Giannutri  f 
and,  after  scanning  the  wide  horizon  of  waters,  meets 
land  again  in  the  dim  hills  above  Civita  Vecchia.  The 
inteirening  tract  is  low,  flat,  desert, — ^here  a  broad  strip 
of  sand, — ^there  a  long,  sea-shore  lagoon,  or  a  deadly  fen 
or  swamp, — now  a  tract  dark  with  underwood, — ^now  a 
wide,  barren  moor,  treeless,  houseless — 

Aniccia,  nuda,  sterile,  e  deserta. 

Yet  in  this  region,  all  desolate  as  it  now  appears,  stood 
Vulci,  that  mine  of  sepulchral  treasures,  and  Tarquinii,  the 
queen  of  Btruscan  cities,  with  her  port  of  Graviscae  ;  and 
Cometo,  her  modern  representative,  may  be  descried, 
thirty  miles  off^,  lifting  her  diadem  of  towers  above  the 
nearer  turrets  of  Montalto. 

Around  the  walls  of  Cosa  there  are  few  relics  of 
antiquity.  It  is  said  that  in  the  plain  below  are  "  very 
extensive  remains  of  a  wall  of  much  ruder  construction '' 
than  those  of  the  city ;  ^  but  I  did  not  perceive  them.  Near 
the  Torre  della  Tagliata  are  several  ruins  of  Roman 
date,  of  which  those  commonly  called  Bagni  della  Regina 
are  the  most  remarkable.  You  enter  a  long  cleft  in  the 
rock,  sixty  or  seventy  feet  deep,  and  on  one  side  perceive 
a  huge  cave,  within  which  is  a  second,  still  larger,  appa- 
rently formed  for  baths ;  for  there  are  seats  cut  out  of  the 
Uving  rock — vivo  sedUia  boxo — ^but  all  now  in  utter  ruin. 
The  place,  it  has  been  remarked,  recalls  the  grotto  of  the 
Nymphs,  described  by  Virgil ;  ®  but  popular  tradition  has 
peopled  it  with  demons,  as  says  Faccio  degli  Uberti — 

Ivi  d  ancor  ove  foe  la  Sendonia, 
Ivi  h  la  cava,  ove  andarno  a  torme, 
Si  crede  il  tristo,  overo  le  demonia. 


*  The  Dianium,  or  Artemisia  of  the  '  Classical  Museum,  V.  p.  180. 

ancients.  Mela,  II.  7  ;  Plin.  III.  12.  "  >En.  1.  167  ;  Repctti,  III.  p.  679. 
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Among  the  ruins  on  the  shore  at  this  spot  is  some 
mosaic  pavement.  The  site  has  been  taken,  with  con- 
siderable probabiUty,  for  that  of  Subcosa.^ 

No  tombs  are  to  be  seen  on  the  slopes  aroimd  Cosa.^  It 
is  probable,  that,  like  the  one  at  RusellsB,  and  those  of 
Cortona  and  Satumia,  they  were  constructed  of  rude 
masonry,  and  covered  over  with  earth.  Such  seems  to 
have  been  the  plan  adopted  on  sites  where  the  rock  was 
too  hard  to  admit  of  easy  excavation.  At  Yolterra  and 
Populonia  it  was  not  necessary,  for  there  were  soft  strata 
in  the  neighbourhood. 

The  walls  of  Cosa,  so  unlike  those  of  most  cities  of 
Etruria,  to  what  people,  and  to  what  age  shall  we  refer 
them  1  Can  it  be  that  they  were  raised  by  the  Etruscans 
themselves — induced  to  depart  from  their  general  style  of 
masonry  by  the  local  rock  having  a  natural  cleavage  into 
polygons  ^  Or  are  the  peculiarities  of  these  and  similar 
walls  in  Etruria  characteristic  of  the  race  which  con- 
structed them,  rather  than  of  the  materials  of  which  they 
are  formed  ?  Are  they  to  be  attributed  to  the  earliest 
occupants  of  the  land,  the  Umbri  or  the  Pelasgi  ? — or  to 
much  later  times,  and  to  the  Roman  conquerors  ?  The 
latter  view  seems  now  in  favour.  It  was  first  broached 
by  MicaU,  the  great  advocate  of  the  indigenous  origin  of 
the  Etruscans,  and  who  sought,  by  invalidating  the  anti- 
quity of  this  polygonal  style,  to  enhance  that  of  the 
regular  masonry,  which  is  more  peculiarly  Etiiiscan.     He 


*  Mannert,  Geog.  p.  366.  According 
to  thifl  writer,  it  is  this  spot  which  is 
called  Ansedonia,  and  not  the  ruined 
city  above.  Holstenius  (Annot.  ad 
duver.  p.  30)  made  the  same  distinc- 
tion ;  but  both  seem  to  have  been  led 
to  this  condofflon  by  the  lines  of  Faccio 
degli  Uberti,  quoted  above  ;  for  the  city 
itself  is  certainly  now  caUed  Ansedonia. 


^  Yet  excavations  luive  been  made  in 
the  neighbourhood.  Micali  (Mon.  Ined. 
p.  328)  states  that  what  was  found  here 
in  1837,  was  presented  by  himself  to 
the  late  Pope ;  and  speaks  of  a  flat 
vessel  of  bronze,  containing  an  odori- 
ferous gum,  which,  when  burnt,  gave 
forth  a  most  agreeable  perfume. 
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maintains  that  the  walls  of  Cosa,  and  of  Satumia,  which 
resemble  them,  are  among  the  least  ancient  in  the  land  ; 
and  he  suggests  that  they  may  have  been  raised  by  the 
Roman  colony,  established  here  at  the  close  of  the  fifth 
century  of  the  City,  seeing  that  the  Romans  are*  known  to 
have  employed  this  masonry  in  certain  of  their  public 
works.^ 

It  would  demand  more  room  than  the  limits  of  this  work 
will  allow,  to  discuss  this  subject  to  its  fiill  extent.  But  I 
must  make  a  few  remarks. 

This  polygonal  masonry  is  of  high  antiquity,  long  prior 
to  Roman  times,  though  every  instance  of  it  cannot  claim 
to  be  of  so  remote  a  date.  It  must,  however,  be  of  later 
origin  than  that  composed  of  unhewn  masses,  rudely  piled 
up,  with  no  further  adjustment  than  the  insertion  of  small 
blocks  in  the  interstices — ^that  style  which,  from  the 
description  of  Pausanias,  is  sometimes  designated  "  Cyclo- 
pean ; "'  for   this  polygonal  masonry  is  the  perfecting 


>  Mical]',AiitPop.Ital.II.pp.U4,196; 
III.  p.  6.  ''A  mere  glance,"  he  says,  <*  At  the 
walls  of  Cofla,  so  smooth  and  well  pre- 
serred,  proves  their  construction  to  be  of 
small  antiquity  in  comparison  with  those 
of  Fiesole  and  Volterra,  of  quadrilateral 
blocks,  and  of  genuine  Etruscan  work- 
manship." The  superior  sharpness  and 
freshness  in  these  walls  of  Cosa,  how- 
ever, are  no  proof  whatever  of  a  less 
remote  antiquity.  Micali^s  atgument, 
to  have  any  weight,  should  show  that 
the  material  of  which  these  walls  are 
respectively  composed,  is  either  the 
same,  orv  one  equally  affected  by  atmo- 
spheric influences.  Whereas  the  forti- 
fications  of  Volterra  and  Fiesole,  and,  it 
may  be  added,  of  Populoniaand  Cortona, 
are  either  of  macigno^  stratified  sand- 
stone, or  of  other  rock  equally  fnable, 
while  those  of  Cosa  and  Satumia  are 


respectively  of  hard  limestone  and  ix». 
vertine.  I  dte  Mieali  in  this  instance, 
not  as  the  writer  who  has  ti^ated  the 
subject  in  the  most  able  manner,  but  aa 
the  originator  of  the  opinion  of  the 
Koman  origin  of  Cosa,  and  as  one  who 
has  been  referred  to  as  authority  on  the 
point. 

«  Pausan.  II.  16,  4  ;  25,  7  ;  VII.  25. 
Pausanias,  however,  applies  the  same 
term  to  the  walls  of  Mycenie,  which  are 
of  hewn  polygonal  blocks,  and  even  to 
the  celebrated  Gate  of  the  Lions,  which 
is  of  regular,  squared  masonry.  The 
term  is  also  repeatedly  used  by  Euripides, 
in  reference  to  the  walls  of  Myoense,  or 
of  Argos  (Elect  1158;  Iphig.  Aul. 
152,  534,  1501;  Orest  963;  Troad. 
1083 ;  Here.  Fur.  944;  compare  Seneca, 
Here.  Fur.  997  ;  Statins,  Theb.  I.  252). 
It    is    therefore    clear  tliat  the    term 
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of  that  ruder  mode  of  construction.*  Yet  that  this 
smooth-surfaced,  closely-joined  style,  as  seen  in  the  walls 
of  Cosa^  is  also  of  early  origin,  is  proved,  not  only  by 
numerous  instances  of  it  on  very  ancient  sites  in  Greece 
and  Italy — some  referred  to  as  marvels  of  antiquity  by 
the  ancients  themselves — but  also  by  the  primitive  style  of 
its  gateways,  and  the  absence  of  the  arch  in  connection 
with  it.*  The  fact  of  the  Romans  adopting  this  style  of 
masonry,  as  they  seem  to  have  done  in  the  substructions 
of  some  of  their  great  Ways,  and  perhaps  in  a  few  cities  of 
Latium,^  in  no  way  miUtates  against  the  high  antiquity 
of  the  type.  The  Romans  of  early  times  were  a  servile 
race  of  imitators,  who  had  little  original  beyond  their 


'<  Cyelopean"  cannot  inth  propriety  be 
confined,  as  it  has  been  by  Dodwell, 
Gell,  and  others,  to  masoniy  of  the 
rudest  unhewn  description,  in  contra- 
distinction to  the  neater  polygonal,  or  to 
the  horizontal  style.  The  term  was 
employed  in  reference  to  the  traditions 
of  the  Greeks,  rather  than  to  the  cha- 
racter of  the  masoniy  ;  or  if  used  in 
this  way  it  was  generic,  not  specific ; 
applicable  to  any  walling  of  great 
maBsiveness,  which  had  the  appearance, 
or  the  reputation  of  high  antiquity. 
^'Arces  Cyclopum  antem,  ant  quas 
Cyclopes  fecerunt,  ant  magni  ac  miri 
operis ;  nam  quicquid  magnitndine  eak 
nobile  est  Gydopum  manu  dicitur  fabri- 
catnm."  Lactant  ad  Stat  Theb.  I.  252 ; 
cf.  J.  630.  Though  rejected  altogether 
by  Bunsen  (Ann.  Inst.  1834,  p.  145), 
the  term  is  convenient — te  non  e  vero,  i 
ben  trovato — and  in  default  of  a  better, 
has  some  claim  to  be  retained.  On  this 
ground  I  liave  made  use  of  it  in  the 
course  of  this  work  in  its  generic  sense, 
applying  it  alike  to  all  early  massive 
irregular  masonry. 

*  GeU  held    the  contrary   opinion — 
that  the  polygonal  was  more  ancient  by 


some  centuries.  Topog.  Rome,  II.  p.  165. 

«  Gertiard  (Ann.  Inst  1829,  p.  40), 
remarking  on  this  fact,  says  it  seems 
certain  that  even  the  least  ancient 
remains  of  this  description  preceded 
the  invention  of  the  arch.  But  this  is 
refuted  by  the  recent  discoveiy  of 
arches  in  connection  with  this  masoniy 
in  Greece  and  Asia  Minor.  Ut  «tipm, 
page  275.  In  none  of  these  cases,  how- 
ever, have  the  structures  an  appearance 
of  very  remote  antiquity. 

'  In  the  Via  Salaria,  near  Rieta, 
and  in  several  places  between  Antro- 
doco  and  Civita  Ducale ;  in  the  Via 
Valeria,  below  Bioviano,  and  elsewhere 
between  Tivoli  and  Tagliaoozzo ;  and 
in  the  Via  Appia,  between  Teiracina 
and  FondL  The  cities,  whose  polygonal 
fortifications  have  been  ascribed  to  the 
Romans,  are  Norba  and  Signia.  Crer- 
hard,  Ann.  Inst  1829,  p.  55,  et  aeq. 
SSf  et  teq;  Bunsen,  Ann.  Inst  1834, 
p.  144  ;  Bunbury,  Classical  Museum,  V. 
p.  167,  et  teq.  Strabo  (V.  p.  237)  states 
that  most  of  the  cities  on  the  Via 
Latina,  in  the  lands  of  the  Hernici, 
iEqui,  and  Volsci,  were  built  by  the 
Romans. 
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beUipotentia^  and  were  ever  borrowing  of  their  neighbours, 
not  only  civil  and  religious  institutions,  and  whatever 
ministered  to  luxury  and  enjoyment,  but  even  the  sterner 
arts  of  war.  Thus  in  their  architecture  and  fortifications  : 
in  Sabina  they  seem  to  have  copied  the  style  of  the 
Sabines,  in  Latium  of  the  Latins,  in  Etruria  of  the  Etrus- 
cans. How  much  they  may  have  been  led  to  this  by  the 
local  materials,  is  a  question  for  separate  consideration. 

Conceding  that  the  style  of  masonry  must  to  a  consider* 
able  extent  have  been  affected  by  the  character  of  the 
materials  employed,  I  cannot  hold,  with  some,  that  it  was 
the  natural  and  unavoidable  result — I  cannot  believe  in  a 
constructive  necessity — ^that  with  certain  given  materials 
every  people  in  every  age  would  have  produced  the  same 
or  a  similar  description  of  masonry.  There  are  convention- 
alities and  fashions  in  this  as  in  other  arts.  It  were 
easy,  indeed,  to  admit  the  proposition  in  regard  to  the 
ruder  Cyclopean  style,  which  is  a  mere  random  piling  of 
masses  as  detached  from  the  quarry  ;  a  style  which  may 
suggest  itself  to  any  people,  and  which  is  adopted,  though 
on  a  much  smaller  scale,  in  the  formation  of  fences  or  of 
embankments  by  the  modem  Italians  and  Tyrolese,  and 
even  by  the  peasantry  of  England  and  Scotland,  on  spots 
where  stone  is  cheaper  than  wood.  But  the  polygonal 
masonry  of  which  we  are  treating  stands  on  a  totally 
different  ground ;  and  it  seems  unreasonable  to  suppose 
that  the  marvellous  neatness,  the  artistic  perfection  dis- 
played in  polygonal  structures  like  the  walls  of  Cosa,  could 
have  been  produced  by  any  people  indifferently  who  hap- 
pened to  fix  on  the  site.  For  it  is  not  the  mere  cleavage 
of  the  rock  into  polygonal  masses  that  will  produce  this 
masonry.  There  is  also  the  accurate  and  laborious  adjust- 
ment, the  careful  adaptation  of  parts,  and  the  subsequent 
smoothing  of  the  whole  into  an  uniform,  level  surface.     If 
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ever  masonry  had  the  stamp  of  peculiarity  it  is  this. 
Not  the  regular  isodomon  of  the  Greeks,  nor  the  optis  reti- 
culatum  of  the  Romans  has  it  more  strongly  marked.  I 
could  as  readily  belieye  that  the  Corinthian  capital  was 
invented  by  every  nation  by  which  it  has  been  adopted, 
as  that  this  style  of  masonry  had  an  independent  origin  in 
every  country  where  it  has  been  found.^ 

The  question  next  arises,  to  what  particular  race  is  this 
peculiar  masonry  to  be  ascribed.  No  doubt  when  once 
introduced,  the  fashion  might  be  adopted  by  other  tribes 
than  that  which  originated  it,^  but  the  type,  whose  source 
alone  we  are  considering,  would  still  be  proper  to  one  race. 
Now  at  the  risk  of  being  thought  to  entertain  old-fiashioned 
opinions,  I  must  confess  that  I  can  refer  it  to  no  other  than 


7  The  adoplion  of  this  style  by  the 
Romans  in  the  pavements  of  their 
highways,  in  no  way  aifeots  the  ques- 
tion. The  earliest  of  these  roads,  the 
Via  Appia,  was  oonstmeted  only  in  the 
year  442  (b.c.  SI 2)  —  ages  later  even 
than  those  polygonal  cities  which  are 
sometimes  ascribed  to  the  Romans ; 
and  it  may  be  that  they  bat  imitated 
the  roads  of  theur  predecessors.  Still 
less  can  the  use  of  polygonal  pavement 
by  the  modem  Florentines,  be  admitted 
as  an  argoment  against  the  peculiarity 
of  the  type,  as  Blicali  would  fiun  have 
it  Ant.  Pop.  Ital.  I.  p.  197.  They 
have  but  adhered  to  the  style  which 
was  handed  down  to  them  firom  anti- 
quity, while  the  modem  Romans  have 
prefened  the  opus  retieulatum,  as  the 
model  for  their  pavements.  And  though 
Mioali  contends  for  a  constructive  ne- 
oeerity,  it  is  completely  set  aside  by 
the  fact,  which  he  mentions,  that  the 
stone  for  the  pavement  of  Florence  is 
brought  from  the  heights  of  Fiesole; 
for  the  horizontal  cleavage  of  that  rock 
is  most  manifest  and  notorious. 


Nor  can  the  existence  of  polygonal 
masonry  in  the  fortresses  and  other 
structures  of  the  aboriginal  Peruvians, 
be  regarded  as  opposed  to  the  pecu- 
liarity of  the  type.  Too  great  a  mys- 
tery hangs  over  the  origin  of  that 
singular  race,  and  of  its  civilization, 
for  us  to  admit  them  as  evidence  in 
this  question.  The  style  seems  to  have 
difTered  from  that  of  the  polygonal 
masoniy  of  the  old  world,  resembling 
it  in  little  more  than  the  close-fitting  of 
the  massesw  If  anything  is  to  be  learned 
firom  these  stmctures,  it  is  that  they 
contradict  the  doctrine  of  a  constroctive 
necessity;  being  of  granite  or  porphyry, 
which  have  no  po]ygonal  cleavage  ;  and 
are  rather  suggestive  of  a  traditional 
custom.  See  Prescott's  Conquest  of 
Pern,  I.  pp.  16,  143. 

"  Chevalier  Bunsen  maintainH  that 
many  of  the  polygonal  fortifications  of 
Italy  were  raised  by  the  Volsci,  .£qui, 
and  Hemici.  Ann.  Inst,  1834,  p.  142. 
But  if  this  be  admitted,  it  does  not 
prove  that  the  type  originated  with 
them. 
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the  Pelasgi.  Not  that,  with  Sir  W.  Gell,  I  would  cite  the 
myth  of  Lycaon,  son  of  Pelasgus,  and  founder  of  Lycosura^ 
as  i^oof  that  this  masonry  was  of  Pelasgic  origin® — I 
might  even  admit  that  '^  there  is  no  conclusive  evidence  in 
any  one  instance  of  the  Pelasgian  origin  of  the  monuments 
under  consideration/'  ^® — ^yet  the  wide-spread  existence  of 
remains  of  this  masonry  through  the  countries  of  the 
ancient  world,  the  equally  wide  diflFusion  of  the  Pelasgic 
race,^  and  the  remarkable  correspondence  of  the  lands  it 
occupied  or  inhabited  with  those  where  these  monuments 
most  aboimd  ;  to  say  nothing  of  the  impossibility  of 
ascribing  them  with  a  shadow  of  reason  to  any  other  parti- 
cular people  mentioned  in  history — aflford  satisfactory 
evidence  to  my  mind  of  the  Pelasgic  origin  of  the  polygonal 
masonry.  And  here  it  is  not  necessary  to  determine  the 
much  vexaia  quastioy  what  and  whence  was  that  Pelasgic 
race,  which  was  so  widely  diflFused  throughout  the  ancient 
world ;  it  is  enough  to  know  that  in  almost  every  land 
which  it  is  said  to  have  occupied,  we  find  remains  of  this 
description.^    In  Thessaly,  Epirus,  and  the  Peloponnesus, 


'  Gell,  Rome,  II.  v.  PeUsgi. 

w  Bunbury,  CUs.  Miu.  V.  p.  186. 
Yet  there  is,  in  most  instanoes,  the 
same  kind  and  degree  of  evidence  as 
lead  us  to  ascribe  the  walk  of  Fiesole 
and  Volterra  to  the  Etroscans,  those  of 
PsBstom  to  the  Greeks,  or  Stonehenge 
to  the  Dmids.  We  find  it  recorded 
that  in  very  early  times  the  lands  or 
sites  were  occupied  by  certain  races ; 
and  finding  local  remains,  which  analogy 
marks  as  of  high  antiquity,  and  not  of 
Roman  construction,  we  feel  authorised 
in  ascribing  them  to  the  respective 
people. 

^  '<  It  is  not  a  mere  hypothems,"  says 
Niebuhr,  ^but  with  a  full  historical 
conviction,  that  I  assert,  there  was  a 
time  when  the  Pelasgians,  then  perhaps 


more  widely  spread  than  any  other 
people  in  Europe,  extended  from  the  Po 
and  the  Amo  almost  to  the  Boephoms." 
I.  p.  52,  Eng.  trans. 

>  Gerhard  (Memor.  Inst  III.  p.  72) 
takes  these  stmctores  of  irregular  poly- 
gons to  be  Pelasgic.  MOller  (ArchS- 
ologie  der  Kunst,  p.  27)  thinks  that  most 
of  the  60-H»lled  Cyclopean  walls  of 
Epirus  and  the  Peloponnesus  were 
erected  by  the  Pelasgi.  We  know  that 
they  built  the  ancient  wall  round  the 
Acropolis  of  Athens;  and  the  way  in 
which  this  fact  is  mentioned  by  Diony- 
sius  (I.  p.  22),  in  connection  with  their 
wandering  habits,  favours  the  opinion 
of  some,  that  these  Pelasgi  were  the 
great  fort-builders  of  antiquity,  a  migra- 
tory race  of  wariike  masons,  who  went 
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the  peculiar  homes  of  this  people,  such  moniuuents  are 
most  abundant ;  they  are  foimd  also  in  the  Isles  of  the 
iEgean  Sea^  and  on  the  coasts  of  Asia  Minor,  which  were 
at  some  period  occupied  or  colonised  by  the  Pelasgi.  In 
Italy  also,  those  regions  which  abound  most  in  such  monu- 
ments were  all  once  in  possession  of  the  Pelasgi,  though  it 
must  be  acknowledged  on  the  other  hand,  that  we  have 
historic  mention  of  that  race  in  certain  other  districts — at 
the  head  of  the  Adriatic,  and  in  CEnotria — ^where  no  such 
remains  have  been  discovered ;  *  nor  indeed  do  we  find 
walls  of  this  character  in  all  the  ancient  cities  of  central 
Italy — even  of  Etruria — ^which  are  said  to  have  had  a 
Pelasgic  origin.*  These  discrepancies,  whether  real  or 
apparent,  whether  occasioned  by  the  character  of  the 
local  rock,*  or  by  the  entire  destruction  of  the  earliest 


about  firom  land  to  land,  sword  in  one 
hand,  hammer  and  chisel  in  the  other, 
fortifying  themBelyes  whererer  they 
conquered. 

'  It  is  asserted  that  no  polygonal 
structures  are  to  be  found  in  Basilicata 
or  Calabria  ;  nor,  indeed,  north  of  the 
Ombrone,  nor  south  of  the  Vultumus — 
some  say  the  Silarus.  Memor.  Inst  I. 
p.  72  ;  Ann.  Inst,  1884,  p.  143.  But, 
as  regards  the  south  of  Italy,  the 
assertion  is  premature.  Have  sufficient 
researches  been  made  among  the  Gala- 
brian  Apennines!  Petit-Radel,  who 
niMTifaunH  the  Pelasgic  construction  of 
this  masonry,  asserts  that  there  are 
remains  of  it  far  south,  in  Apulia  and 
Lucania.  Memor.  Instit.  III.  pp.  55 — 
66.  I  have  heard  also,  on  good  autho- 
rity, that  a  German  gentleman  has 
recently  made  some  singular  discoveries 
of  very  extensive  polygonal  remains  in 
this  part  of  Italy,  and  is  about  to  give  an 
account  of  them  to  the  world.  That  no 
such  walls  are  to  be  found  on  the  ancient 
sites  at  the  head  of  the  Adriatic,  where 


the  Pelasgi  first  landed  in  Italy,  may  be 
explained  by  the  nature  of  the  low 
swampy  coast,  which  did  not  furnish 
the  necessary  materials. 

*  At  Falerii,  Agylla,  and  Cortona, 
which  were  Pelasgic,  we  find  regular, 
parallelepiped  masonry  ;  at  Pyrgi  and 
Satumia,  on  the  contrary,  whose  Pe- 
lasgic origin  is  equally  well  attested,  we 
have  renudns  of  purely  polygonal  con- 
struction. 

^  It  is  very  probable  that  the  local  rock 
sometimes,  though  not  always,  deter- 
mined the  style  of  the  masonry.  Where 
it  naturally  split  into  rectangular  forme, 
as  is  the  case  with  the  madgtio  of  Cor- 
tona, and  the  volcanic  tufo  of  southern 
Etruria,  there  the  horizontal  may  have 
been  preferred,  even  by  those  who  were 
wont  to  employ  a  different  description 
of  masonry.  This  seems  to  have  been 
the  case  at  AgyUa,  where  the  rock  is  of 
tufo  ;  there  are  no  traces  of  polygonal 
construction  ;  even  in  the  most  ancient 
tombs  the  masonry  is  rectangular.  See 
page  29.    Yet,  in  spite  of  these  natural 
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monuments  of  the  land,  are  but  exceptions  to  the  rule,  and 
do  not  mvalidate  the  evidence  for  the  Pelasgic  origin  of 
this  peculiar  masonry. 

With  respect  to  Cosa»  there  is  no  reason  whatever  for 
regarding  its  walls  as  of  Roman  construction.  There  is 
nothing  which  marks  them  as  more  recent  than  any  other 
ancient  fortifications  in  Italy  of  similar  masonry.  The 
resemblance  of  the  gateways  to  those  of  Volterra,  and  the 
absence  of  the  arch,  point  to  a  much  earlier  date  than  the 
establishment  of  the  Roman  colony,  only  two  hundred  and 
seventy-three  years  before  Christ ;  but  whether  they  were 
erected  by  the  Pelasgi,  or  by  the  Etruscans  copying  the 
masonry  of  their  predecessors,  is  open  to  doubt.  As  the 
walls  of  Pyrgi  and  Satumiaj  known  Pelasgic  sites,  were  of 
the  same  polygonal  construction ;  it  is  no  unfair  inference 
that  these  of  Cosa,  which  has  relation  to  the  one  by 
proximity,  to  the  other  by  situation  on  the  coast,  are  of  a 
like  origin.     The  high  antiquity  of  Cosa  is  indeed  attested 


indaoements  to  the  contrary,  the 
favourite  style  was  sometimes  carried  out, 
as  is  proved  by  the  thohu  of  polygomJ 
construction  at  Volterra,  formed  of 
travertine  {%U  tupra,  page  160)  ;  by  the 
polygonal  walls  of  Satumia  of  the  same 
material — a  stone  of  decidedly  hori- 
zontal cleavage,  and  used  abundantly  in 
regular  masonry  in  all  ages,  from  the 
Etruscan  walls  of  dusium  and  Peru- 
aia,  and  the  Greek  temples  of  Peestum, 
to  the  Colosseum,  St  Peter's,  and  the 
palaces  of  modem  Rome.  This  is  also 
proved  by  the  travertine  and  crag  used 
in  the  polygonal  walls  of  Pyrgi  (see 
page  12),  and  by  the  crag  in  the  similar 
fortifications  of  Orbetello  (see  page  264) ; 
and  even  these  walls  of  Cosa  afford 
abundant  proof  that  the  builders  were 
not  the  slaves  of  their  materials,  but 
exerted  a  free  choice  in  the  adoption  of 


style;  for  the  same  stone  which  was 
hewn  into  horizontal  masonry  in  the 
towers,  gateways,  and  upper  oouises,  as 
shown  in  the  wood-cut'at  page  269,  could 
have  been  thrown  into  the  same  forms 
throughout,  had  not  the  builders  been 
influenced  by  some  other  motive  than 
the  natural  cleavage.  Another  aingnlar 
instance  of  disregard  of  cleavage  is 
exhibited  in  the  walls  of  Empulum,  now 
Ampiglione,  near  Tivoli,  where  the 
masonry,  though  of  tufo,  is  decidedly 
polygonal;  this  is  the  only  instance 
known  of  that  volcanic  rock  being 
thrown  into  any  other  than  the  rectan- 
gular forms  it  naturally  assumes.  See 
GelVs  Rome,  v,  Empulum.  These  &cts 
will  suffice  to  overthrow  tlie  doctrine  of 
a  constructive  necessity,  often  applied  to 
tliis  polygonal  masonry. 
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by  Virgil,  when  he  represents  it,  with  other  very  ancient 
towns  of  Etruria,  sending  assistance  to  iEneas.^  Some, 
however,  have  inferred  from  PUny's  expression — Cossa 
Volcientium — ^that  it  was  a  mere  colony  of  Vulci,  and  one 
of  the  latest  of  Etruscan  cities  ;  ^  but  Niebuhr  with  more 
probabiUty  considered  that  the  original  inhabitants  of 
Cosa  were  not  Etruscans,  but  an  earUer  race  who  had 
maintained  their  ground  against  that  people.®  The  con- 
nection indeed  between  Vulci  or  Volci,  and  Volsci,  is 
obvious,  and  from  the  fact  that  at  one  time  the  Etruscans 


•  Viig.  Ma.  X.  168 ;  Serv.  in  loc. 
Mttller  (Etrnak.  I.  3,  1)  remarks  that 
the  walls  of  Coea  are  by  no  means  to 
be  regarded  as  not  Etmscan,  because 
they  are  polygonal,  and  considers  them 
as  evidence  of  its  antiquity  (II.  1,  2). 
Orioli  (ap.  Inghir.  Mon.  Etms.  IV.  p. 
161)  also  thinks  the  waUs  of  Coea  con- 
firm the  antiquity  assigned  to  it  by 
ViigO.  Abeken  (MittelitaL  p.  21)  takes 
Cosa  to  be  Pelasgic;  and  Gerhard 
inclines  to  the  same  opinion  (Ann.  Inst, 
1831,  p.  205),  and  reminds  us  that  there 
was  a  city  of  the  same  name  in  Thrace. 
He  thinks  the  name  may  hare  an 
affinity  to  the  Doric  jcefTra,  koM,  a 
head.  It  is  written  Cossce  by  Strabo 
and  Ptolemy,  but  Ouyer  (II.  p.  479) 
thinks  this  was  merely  owing  to  the 
habit  of  the  Greeks  of  doubling  the  8  in 
the  middle  of  a  word.  It  is  not  written 
so  by  any  Roman  author  but  Pliny, 
though  Virgil  gives  it  a  plural  termi- 
nation. If  the  Etruscan  name  were 
analogous  it  must  have  been  spelt  with 
an  « — Cuba.  We  find  in  Etruscan 
inscriptions  the  proper  names  of  ^'Cusis  " 
or  «Cu8im,"  "Cusinei,"  "Cusithia,"— 
Lanad,  II.  pp.  371,  402,  416  ;  Vermigl. 
Iscriz.  Perug.  I.  p.  324.  <^Cusiach" 
also  at  Cervetri,  (ut  wpra,  page  27)>  and 
*'  Cusu  "  at  Cortona.    See  Chap.  LVI. 

7  Plin.  III.  8.     auver  (II.  p.  616), 


Lanzi  (II.  p.  56),  Micali  (Ant  Pop. 
Ital.  I.  p.  147),  and  Cramer  (I.  p.  196), 
interpret  Pliny  as  saying  that  Coea  was 
a  colony  of  Vulci.  But  the  expression 
he  usee  is  shown  by  Gerhard  to  have 
indicated  merely  the  territory  in  which 
a  town  stood,  without  reference  to  its 
origin ;  as  '*  Alba  Marsorum  **  signified 
the  Latin  colony  of  Alba  in  the  land  of 
the  ManL  Ann.  Inst,  1829,  p.  200. 
Mr.  Bunbury  (Classical  Museum,  V. 
p.  180)  argues  that  as  Vulci  itself  did 
not  begin  to  flourish  till  after  the 
decline  of  Tarquinii,  for  which  he  cites 
Gerhard's  authority  (Ann.  Inst,  1831, 
p.  101),  Cosa,  its  colony  or  offset,  must 
needs  belong  to  a  late  period.  But — 
the  question  of  the  colony  apart — ^that 
Vulci  was  of  BO  recent  a  date  is  wholly 
unsupported  by  historic  evidence,  nay, 
is  refuted  by  the  very  archaic  cha- 
racter of  much  of  the  furniture  of  its 
sepulchres.  And  MUller  (Etrusk.  II. 
1,  2)  justly  observes  that  Pliny's  men- 
tion of  Cosa  does  not  prove  that  before 
it  was  colonised  by  the  Romans  the 
town  had  no  existence. 

»  Niebuhr,  I.  p.  120  ;  cf.  p.  70.  He 
founds  this  opinion  on  the  mention  by 
Livy  (XXVII.  16)  of  a  people  called 
Voloentes,  in  connection  with  the  Hirpini 
and  Lucani,  whom  he  took  to  be  of  the 
same  race  as  the  Volsci. 
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possessed  the  land  of  the  Volsci,  it  would  seem  that  this 
was  not  one  of  name  merely.^  But  the  Volsci  were  of 
Opican  or  Oscan  race,  and  what  affinity  existed  between 
them  and  the  Pelasgi  is  doubtful ;  whether  an  affinity  of 
origin,  or  one  arising  merely  from  the  occupation  of  the 
same  territory  at  different  epochs.  Confusion  of  names 
and  races  on  such  grounds  is  common  enough  in  the 
records  of  early  Italy.  As  the  Etruscans  were  frequently 
confounded  with  their  predecessors,  the  Tyrrhenes,  so  the 
Volsci  may  have  been  with  the  Pelasgi.*  It  is  well 
known  that  walls  precisely  similar  to  these  of  Cosa 
abound  in  the  territory  of  the  Volsci,  but  whether  erected 
by  the  Pelasgi,  by  the  Volsci  themselyes,  or  by  their 
Roman  conquerors,  is  still  matter  of  dispute ;  yet  by 
none  are  they  assigned  to  a  later  date  than  the  reign  of 
Tarquinius  Superbus,  two  centuries  and  a  half  before  the 
Roman  colonization  of  Cosa,  which  was  in  the  year 
481.^  I  repeat  that  there  is  no  solid  ground  whatever 
for  ascribing  these  polygonal  walls  of  Cosa  to  so  recent 


>  Cato,  ap.  Serv.  ad  ^n.  XI.  567. 
The  connection  between  the  Etnucans 
and  the  Cistiberme  people,  especially' 
the  Oscan  races,  is  very  apparent  from 
the  names  of  places.  Velathri  ( Volterra) 
has  its  counterpart  in  Velitro  (Velletri) 
— Fregenffi  in  FiegellsB — Perusia  in 
Fnudnom — Sutriom  in  Satricum.  A 
Ferentinom  and  an  Artena  existed  in 
both  lands ;  so  also  a  river  Clanis. 
There  was  a  Compsa  in  Samniom,  and  a 
Cossa  in  Lucania,  as  weU  as  a  river 
Cosa  in  the  land  of  the  Hemid ;  and 
Cora  also  seems  connected  with  Cosa, 
tlie  8  and  r  being  frequently  inter- 
changeable. That  the  Vultumus  on 
which  Capua  stood  had  an  Etruscan 
name  needs  no  proof  Capua  itself  is 
analogous  to  Capena  (Volt  I.  p.  175)  ; 
so  is  Falerii  to  Falemus,  whose  last 


syllable  is  merely  the  ancient  adjectival 
termination.  Alatrium  seems  connected 
with  Velathri,  by  the  dropping  of  the 
digamma ;  so  also  iEsula  with  Fsosulie. 
Instances  of  such  analogies  might  be  yet 
further  cited. 

*  The  names,  indeed,  bear  a  strong 
affinity.  Niebufar  (I.  p.  72)  points  out 
the  analogy  between  the  names  Volsci 
and  Falisd ;  the  latter  people,  he  thinks, 
were  ^qui,  but  they  are  called  in 
history  Pelasgi;  and  the  similarity  of 
the  words  Falisci  and  Pelasgi  is  alsa 
striking.  (Vol.  I.  p.  140). 

2  Val.  Paterc.  I.  14;  Liv.  Epit  XIV.; 
Cicero  (in  Verr.  VI.  61)  speaks  of  Cosa 
as  a  municipium,  Gerhard  suggests  that 
she  may  have  been  colonised  with  the 
remains  of  the  population  of  Vulci. 
Ann.  Inst  1831,  p.  104. 
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a  period.  With  just  as  much  propriety  might  the 
massive  fortifications  of  Paestum,  which  was  colonised 
in  the  same  year,  be  referred  to  the  Romans.^ 

Beyond  the  mention  made  by  Virgil,  which  can  only  be 
received  as  evidence  of  her  high  antiquity,  we  have  no 
record  of  Cosa  in  the  days  of  Etniscan  independence. 
She  probably  fell  under  the  Roman  yoke  at  the  same 
time  as  Vulci— on  or  soon  after  the  year  474  (b.  c.  280).* 
Her  fideUty  during  the  Second  Punic  War,  when  with 
seventeen  other  colonies  she  came  forward  and  saved  the 
Republic^  at  a  time  when  Sutrium,  Nepete,  and  other 
colonies  refused  their  aid,  is  highly  commended  by  Livy.* 
At  what  period  the  city  was  deserted,  and  fell  into  the 
utter  ruin  which  was  witnessed  by  Rutilius  at  the  com- 
mencement  of  the  fifth  century  after  Christ,  we  known 
not;^  we  only  learn  from  the  same  poet  the  traditional 


>  If  the  Romans  had  any  hand  in  the 
oonstmction  of  these  waUs,  it  muBt  have 
been  in  the  upper  courses  alone,  which 
diifer  so  widely  from  the  lower,  though 
the  material  is  the  same  throughout 
It  is  possible  they  may  have  thus  re- 
paired the  walls.  But  if  Villi's  testi- 
mony as  to  the  antiquity  of  Cosa  be 
admitted — and  who  can  reject  it  t — the 
Romans  cannot  have  raised  them  en- 
tirely, or  what  has  become  of  the  prior 
fortifications  ?  It  is  hardly  credible  that 
at  so  early  a  period  they  could  have 
been  rased  to  the  foundations,  so  as  not 
to  leave  a  vestige. 

*  Vol.  I.  p.  404. 

>  Liy.  XXVII.  9,  10.  She  is  subse- 
quently mentioned  in  Roman  history. 
liv.  XXXII.  2  ;  XXXIII.  24 ;  Ctesar, 
Bell.  Civ.  I.  34;  Cicero,  ad  Attic.  IX.  11. 
Tacitus  (Annal.  II.  39)  speaks  of  Cosa 
as  *'a  promontory  of  Etruria.''  The 
Emperor  Vespasian  was  brought  up  in 
its  neighbourhood  (Sueton.  Vespas.  c.  2) ; 

VOL.   11. 


at  least  Guver  (II.  p.  47  9)  and  Pitiscus 
consider  the  Cosa  of  Etruria  is  here 
meant ;  but  Repetti  (I.  p.  829)  thinks  it 
is  the  CoBsa  of  the  Hirpini. 

'  Rutil.  I.  285,  €t  teq.  Inscriptions, 
however,  prove  the  city  to  have  been  in 
existence  in  the  middle  of  the  third 
century  of  our  era.  Repetti,  I.  p.  828  ; 
Reines.  III.  37,  cited  by  MuUer,  I. 
p.  348. 

There  are  certain  coins — ^with  the 
head  of  Mars  on  the  obverse,  and  a 
horse's  head  bridled,  and  the  legend 
CosANo  or  CozA  on  the  reverse — which 
have  been  attributed  to  Cosa.  Lanzi,  II. 
pp.  24,  58;  Mionnet,  Med.  Ant.  I.  p.  97 ; 
Suppl.  I.  p.  197.  Lanzi  infers  from  the 
type  an  analogy  with  Census,  afi  eques- 
trian name  of  Neptune,  whence  the 
public  games  of  the  Consualia  were 
called  (Tertnl.  de  Spect.  c.  5),  and 
thinks  Cosa  to  a  Roman  must  have 
been  equivalent  to  Posidonia  to  a  Greek. 
MtiUer  (Etrusk.  I.  p.  340),  who  does 
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cause  of  such  desolation,  with  needless  apologies  for  its 
absurdity.  The  mountain  laboured  and  brought  forth, 
not  one  "  ridiculous  mouse/'  but  so  many  as  to  drive  the 
citizens  from  then-  fire-sides— 

Ridicnlam  cladis  pudet  inter  seria  cansam 
Promere,  sed  risnm  dissimnlare  piget. 

Dicnntar  cives  quondam  migrare  coacti 
Muribus  infestos  deseroisse  lares. 

Credere  malnerim  pjgmeiB  damna  cohortis, 
£t  conjuratas  in  sua  bella  grues. 

not  ascribe  these  coins  to  Coea,  shows  Compsa  in  Samnium  ;  and  so  also  Mil- 

that  they  cannot  in  any  case  belong  to  lingen  (Numis.  Anc.  Italie,  p.  1 70)  ;  bal 

the  times  of  the  Etruscans,  because  that  Sestini  (Geog.  Numis.  II.  p.  4)  to  Coesea, 

people  had  no  O   in    their  language.  a  city  of  Thrace. 
Cramer    (I.    p.  195)    refers    them  to 


CHAPTER  XLVIIL 

VETULONIA. 

MeeonuBque  decus  quondam  Vetulonia  gentis. 

SiL.  Italicus. 

The  deep  foundatioiiB  that  we  lay 
Time  plougfaa  them  up,  and  not  a  trace  remains. 
We  baild  with  what  we  deem  eternal  rock — 
A  distant  age  aska  where  the  fabric  stood. 


COWPER. 


I   r    > 


In  former  chapters  I  have  spoken  of  the  ancient  city  of 
Vetulonia^  and  of  various  sites  that  have  been  assigned  to 
it ;  and  have  shown  that  all  of  them  are  far  fipom  satisfac- 
tory.* In  the  course  of  my  wanderings  through  the 
Tuscan  Maremma  in  the  spring  of  1844,  I  had  the  fortune 
to  fall  in  with  a  site,  which  has  stronger  claims  to  be  con- 
sidered that  of  Vetulonia  than  any  of  those  to  which 
it  has  hitherto  been  referred. 

Vague  rumours  had  reached  my  ear  of  Etruscan  anti- 


'  It  may  be  well  to  restate  the 
▼arioos  sites  where  Vetolonia  has  been 
supposed  to  have  stood.  At  or  near 
Viterbo  (Vol.  I.  pp.  195, 200)— on  Monte 
Calvi,  three  miles  from  the  sea,  buried 
in  a  dense  wood  {ut  tupra,  p.  226)— at 
Maasa  Marittima,  or  five  miles  westward 
from  that  town  (ut  wjpra^  pp.  217,  218) 
—on  the  site  of  Vulci  (Vol.  I.  p.  405) 
— and  on  the  hill  of  Castiglione  Ber- 
nard], near  Monte  Rotondo  (k<  tv^a^ 
p.  214).     The  nearest  guess  is  that  of 


Ermolao  Barbaro,  the  earliest  writer  on 
the  subject,  who  places  it  at  Orbetello 
(see  Dempster,  II.  p.  56).  I  should 
state  that  when  Mannert  (Greog.  p.  358) 
asserts  that  the  village  of  Badiola  on  an 
eminence  by  the  river  Coroia,  and  a 
geographical  mile-and-a-half  (about  six 
miles  English)  from  the  coast,  preserves 
the  memory  of  the  ancient  city,  he 
evidently  refers  to  the  site  five  miles 
west  of  Massa. 
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quities  having  been  discovered  at  Magliano,  a  village 
between  the  Osa  and  the  Albegna,  and  about  eight  miles 
inland  ;  but  I  concluded  it  was  nothing  beyond  the  exca- 
vation of  tombs,  so  commonly  made  at  this  season  through- 
out Etruria.  I  resolved,  however,  to  visit  this  place  on 
my  way  from  Orbetello  to  Saturnia.  For  a  few  miles  I 
retraced  my  steps  towards  Telamone,  but,  tmning  to  the 
right,  crossed  the  Albegna  some  miles  higher  up,  at  a  ferry 
called  Barca  del  Grassi ;  from  this  spot  there  was  no 
carriage-road  to  MagUano,  and  my  vehicle  toiled  the  inter- 
vening five  miles  through  tracks  sodden  with  the  rain. 

Magliano  is  a  squalid,  innless  village,  of  three  hundred 
souls,  at  the  foot  of  a  mediaeval  castle,  in  picturesque  ruin.^ 
On  making  inquiries  here  I  was  referred  to  an  engineer, 
Signer  Tommaso  PasquineUi,  then  forming  a  road  from 
Magliano  to  the  Saline  at  the  mouth  of  the  Albegna.  I 
found  this  gentleman  at  a  convent  in  the  village,  amid  a 
circle  of  venerable  monks,  whose  beards  outshone  their 
robes  and  the  refectory  table  cloth,  in  whiteness.  I  was 
delighted  to  learn  that  it  was  he  who  had  made  the 
rumoured  discovery  in  this  neighbourhood,  and  that  it  was 
not  of  tombs  merely,  but  of  a  city  of  great  size.  The 
mode  in  which  this  was  brought  to  light  was  singular 
enough.  Nothing  was  visible  above  ground — ^not  a  frag- 
ment of  ruin  to  indicate  prior  habitation  ;  so  that  it  was 
only  by  extraordinary  means  he  was  made  aware  that 
here  a  city  had  stood.  The  ground  through  which  his 
road  had  to  run  being  for  the  most  part  low  and  swampy, 
and  the  higher  land  being  a  soft  friable  tufo,  he  was  at  a 
loss  for  the  materials  he  wanted,  till  he  chanced  to  uncover 
some  large  blocks,  buried  beneath  the  surface,  which  he 


*  Magliano  does  not  appear  to  be  an  its  name  from  the  ff^ru  hfanlioy  and 
ancient  site  ;  yet  like  all  other  places  of  must  have  been  anciently  called  Man- 
this  name  in  Italy  it  probably  derives       lianuni. 
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recognised  as  the  foundations  of  an  ancient  wall.  These 
he  found  to  continue  in  an  unbroken  line,  which  he  fol- 
lowed out,  breaking  up  the  blocks  as  he  unearthed  them, 
till  he  had  traced  out  the  periphery  of  a  city. 

With  the  genuine  politeness  of  Tuscany,  that  "rare 
land  of  courtesy,"  as  Coleridge  terms  it,  he  proposed  at 
once  to  accompany  me  to  the  site.  It  was  the  first  oppor- 
tunity he  had  had  of  doing  the  honours  of  his  city,  for 
though  the  discovery  had  been  made  in  May  1842,  and  he 
had  communicated  the  fact  to  his  ifriends,  the  intelligence 
had  not  spread,  save  in  vague  distorted  rumours,  and  no 
antiquarian  had  visited  the  spot.  News  always  tmvels 
on  foot  in  Italy,  and  generally  falls  dead  lame  on  the  road. 
I  had  heard  from  the  antiquarians  of  Florence,  that  some- 
thing, no  one  knew  what,  had  been  found  hereabouts. 
One  thought  it  was  tombs  ;  another  had  heard  it  was  gold 
roba ;  another  was  in  utter  ignorance  of  this  site,  but  had 
heard  of  a  city  having  been  discovered  on  Monte  Catini,  to 
the  west  of  Volterra. 

The  city  lay  between  Magliano  and  the  sea,  on  a  low 
table-land,  just  where  the  ground  begins  to  rise  above  the 
marshy  plains  of  the  coast.  In  length,  according  to  Signer 
PasquineUi,  it  was  somewhat  less  than  a  mile  and  a  half, 
and  scarcely  a  mile  in  breadth  ;  but  taking  into  account 
its  quadrilateral  form,  it  must  have  had  a  circuit  of  at  least 
four  miles  and  a  half.^     On  the  south-east  it  was  bounded 


^  ThiB  account  differs  from  that  I 
heard  on  the  spot,  and  which  I  have 
elsewhere  given  to  the  world  : — viz., 
that  the  circuit  was  not  less  than  six 
miles.  I  have  since  received  more 
accurate  detiuls  firom  Signer  PasquineUi, 
who  says  that  the  city  was  7*200  English 
feet  in  length,  by  4800  in  width.  He 
also  states  that  a  certain  spot  in  the  city 
was  about  11,000  English  yards  from 


the  sea,  5,800  from  Magliano,  3,200 
from  the  river  Albegna,  and  5,000  from 
the  Osa.  ^'A  distanza  di  circa  5,500 
tese  Inglen  dal  mare,  1,600  dal  fiume 
Albegna,  2,500  dal  torrente  Osa,  e  2,900 
dal  paese  di  Magliano,  sotto  la  superfice 
della  campagna,  senza  nessun  vestigio 
apparente,  esistevano  da  secoli  sepolti 
gU  avanzi  di  numeroee  fitbbriche,  alcune 
delle  quali   ella  potd   vedere   in  detta 
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by  the  streamlet  Patrignone,  whose  banks  rise  in  clifiGs  of 
no  great  height ;  but  on  every  other  side  the  table-land 
sinks  in  a  gentle  slope  to  the  plain.  At  the  south-western 
extremity,  near  a  house  called  La  Doganella^  the  only 
habitation  on  the  site,  was  found  a  smaller  and  inner 
circuit  of  wall ;  and  this,  being  also  the  highest  part  of  the 
table-land,  was  thus  marked  out  as  the  site  of  the  Arx. 

Though  scarcely  a  vestige  remained  of  the  walls,  and  no 
ruins  rose  above  the  surface,  I  had  not  much  difficulty  in 
recognising  the  site  as  Etruscan.  The  soil  was  thickly 
strewn  with  broken  pottery,  that  infalUble  and  ineffaceable 
indicator  of  bygone  habitation ;  and  here  it  was  of  that 
character  found  on  purely  Etruscan  sites,  without  any 
admixture  of  marbles,  or  fragments  of  verd-antique, 
porphyry,  and  other  valuable  stones,  which  mark  the  seats 
of  Roman  luxury.*  Though  the  walls,  or  rather  their 
foundations,  had  been  almost  entirely  destroyed  since  the 
first  discovery,  a  few  blocks  remained  yet  entire,  and  cor- 
roborated the  Etruscan  character  of  the  city.* 

Within  the  walls  a  road  or  street  had  been  traced  by 
the  foundations  of  the  houses  on  either  hand.  Many 
things  had  been  dug  up,  but  no  statues,  or  marble  columns, 
as  on  Roman  sites — chiefly  articles  of  bronze  or  pottery.^ 


circostanza,  circoscritte  entro  un  recinto 
quadrilatero  di  mora  rovinate,  lungo 
circa  1,200  tese,  largo  800." 

*  Signor  Pasquinelli  mentioned  two 
exceptions  only  to  this — a  small  oval 
stone,  somewhat  like  black  porphyry, 
and  a  fragment  of  white  marble,  found 
near  the  foundations  of  a  building  which 
seemed  to  hare  been  a  temple. 

*  As  to  the  style  of  masonry,  littie  or 
nothing  could  be  ascertained,  seeing 
these  were  mere  foundations ;  but  the 
blocks  themselves  were  indicative  of  an 
Etruscan  origin — some  of  macigm>f  re- 


sembling those  of  Populonia  in  their 
size  and  rude  shaping ;  others  of  tofo, 
or  of  the  soft  local  rock,  like  that  of 
Cometo,  agreeing  in  size  and  form  with 
the  usual  blocks  of  this  material  found 
on  Etruscan  sites.  Some  of  the  former 
had  been  found  nine  or  ten  feet  in 
length.  But  the  blocks  were  not  gene- 
rally of  large  dimensions,  though  always 
without  cement  On  one  spot,  where  a 
portion  of  the  walls  had  been  uncovered, 
at  the  verge  of  a  hollow,  a  sewer  opening 
in  them  was  disclosed. 
*  Among  the  latter  was  a  huge  pot. 
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I  myself  saw  a  piece  of  bronze  drawn  from  the  soil,  many 
feet  below  the  surface,  which  proved  to  be  a  packing- 
needle,  ten  inches  in  length,  with  eye  and  point  uninjured ! 
It  must  have  served  some  worthy  Etruscan,  either  in  pre- 
paring for  his  travels,  perhaps  to  the  Fanum  Voltumnae, 
the  parliament  of  Lucumones,  perhaps  for  the  grand  tour^ 
such  as  Herodotus  made,  which  is  pretty  nearly  the  grand 
tour  still ;  or,  it  may  be,  in  shipping  his  goods  to  foreign 
lands  from  the  neighbouring  port  of  Telamon.  This  vene- 
rable needle  is  now  in  my  possession. 

While  it  is  to  be  lamented  that  to  future  travellers 
scarcely  a  trace  of  this  city  will  be  visible,  it  must  be 
remembered,  that  but  for  the  peculiar  exigencies  of  the 
engineer,  which  led  to  the  destruction  of  its  walls,  we 
should  have  remained  in  ignorance  of  its  existence.  Other 
accidents  might  have  led  to  the  uncovering  of  a  portion 
of  the  wall ;  but  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  that  any  other 
cause  could  have  brought  about  the  excavation  of  the 
entire  circuit,  and  the  consequent  determination  of  the 
precise  limits  of  the  city.  So  that  in  spite  of  the  whole- 
sale macadamisation,  the  world  is  greatly  indebted  to  the 
gentleman  who  made  the  discovery.' 

Outside  the  walls  to  the  north  were  many  tumuli, 
originally  encircled  with  masonry,  which  had  been  broken 
up  for  the  road.     Some  were  twenty-five  or  thirty  feet  in 


one  mkre  in  diameter,  and  not  much 
lefls  in  height,  of  rough  red  ware,  with 
Its  rim  covered  with  lead,  clamped  into 
it  with  spikes ;  the  lead  alone  weighed 
27  lbs.  This  pot  was  found  full  of  burnt 
matter.  The  bronzes  consisted  of 
fibvlcBf  lances,  javelins,  nuls,  and  little 
figures  of  deities  or  lara;  some  of 
decidedly  Etruscan  character. 

7  I  itm  the  more  desirous  of  referring 
the  merit  of  this  discovery  to  its  right- 
ful owner,  because  Signor  Pasquinelli 


complains  of  not  having  received  justice 
from  a  party  to  whom  he  conunitted  for 
publication  a  plan  he  had  made  of  the 
city  and  its  environs,  drawings  of  the 
paintings  in  the  tombs,  and  many  other 
particulars,  and  who  has  since  publidy 
claimed  the  honour  of  the  discovery  for 
himself.  Nor  does  Repetti  (Suppl.  p. 
133),  who  mentions  the  fi^ct  of  the  dis- 
covery on  the  occasion  of  forming  the 
road,  record  the  name  of  the  engineer. 
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diameter.  On  this  side  also,  i,  e.,  towards  Magliano,  I  saw 
some  Roman  remains — ^the  bases  of  small  Doric  colmnns  ; 
and  the  site  of  Baths,  where  mosaic  pavement  and  many 
coins  of  the  Empire  had  been  found,  was  also  pointed  out 
to  me.®  On  the  high  grounds  to  the  south-east,  I  heard 
that  many  tombs  had  been  opened,  undoubtedly  Etruscan 
in  character  and  contents.  They  were  not  hollowed  in 
cUflFs,  but  sunk  beneath  the  surface,  as  at  Volterra  and 
Vulci.^  At  Magliano  I  saw  many  articles  foimd  within 
them — ^a  lion  of  peperino^  about  a  foot  long — ^a  small 
sphinx — Egyptian-like  figures — ^a  Uttle  bronze  idol,  with 
sickle  in  his  hand — ^and  simdry  other  articles  in  sculpture, 
pottery,  and  bronze,  which  my  experience  enabled  me 
to  pronounce  indubitably  Etruscan,  and  chiefly  of  the 
most  archaic  character.  I  saw  no  figured  pottery,  but 
much  of  the  common  black  ware,  like  that  of  Chiusi  and 
Volterra ;  and  I  was  told  that  the  tall  black  vases  with 
relieved  decorations,  so  abundant  at  Sarteano,  had  been 
discovered  here.  Scarabei  of  cornelian  had  also  been 
brought  to  light. 

I  learned,  moreover,  that  several  painted  tombs  had 
been  opened  in  this  neighbourhood,  on  the  heights  between 
Magliano  and  the  Albegna.  I  could  not  see  them,  as 
they  had  been  reclosed  with  earth ;  but  of  one  I  received 
a  description  from  Signer  Pasquinelli,  who  had  copied 
its  paintings.  It  was  a  square  chamber,  divided  into  two 
by  a  wall  hewn  from  the  rock,  on  each  face  of  which  figures 
were  painted.  One  was  an  archer  on  horseback,  drawing 
his  bow  ]  another  was  a  centaur  with  a  long  black  beard. 


^  These  coins  are  of  silver  as  well  as  lined  with  mde  masonry.    From  what 

copper.      Some  of   the  latter  are  of  I  could  learn,  traces  of  interment  were 

Vespasian.  much  more  numerous  on  this  ute  than 

'  Many  of  these  tombs  were  mere  hgles  of  cremation, 
in  the  earth,  of  the  size  of  a  body,  and 
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wings  open  and  raised,  and  a  tail  terminating  in  a  serpent's 
head;  beside  which  there  were  dolphins,  and  flowers, 
and  "serpents  with  hawks'  heads ;"  as  they  were  described 
to  me — probably  dragons.*  The  existence  of  Etruscan 
tombs  in  this  neighbourhood  has,  indeed,  been  known  for 
some  years,  and  excavators  have  even  come  hither  from 
Chiusi  on  speculation  ;  but  tombs  are  of  so  frequent 
occurrence  in  this  land,  that  the  existence  of  an  Etruscan 
town  or  city  near  at  hand,  though  necessarily  inferred,  was 
not  ascertained,  and  no  researches  were  made  for  its  site,* 
To  those,  however,  who  know  Italy,  it  will  be  no  matter  of 
surprise  that  the  existence  of  this  city  should  have  been  so 
long  forgotten.  Had  there  even  been  ruins  of  walls  or 
temples  on  the  site,  such  things  are  too  abundant  in  that 
land  to  attract  particular  attention ;  and  generation  after 
generation  of  peasants  might  fold  their  flocks  or  stall 
their  cattle  amid  the  crumbling  ruins,  and  the  world  at 
large  remain  in  ignorance  of  their  existence.  Thus  it  was 
with  Psestum;  though  its  ruins  are  so  stupendous  and 
prominent,  it  was  unknown  to  the  antiquary  till  the  last 
century.  Can  we  wonder,  then,  that  in  the  Tuscan 
Maremma,   not    better  populated   or    more    frequented. 


I  It  most  be  this  tomb  which  was 
opened  by  Don  Lnigi  Dei,  of  Chiusi,  in 
1835  or  6,  and  is  described  as  having 
two  chambers  with  chimerical  figmres  in 
monochroms,  red,  green,  and  sky-blue 
(Bull.  Instil  1840,  p.  147).  The  same 
is  also  described  by  an  eye-witness 
(Bull.  Inst.  1841,  p.  22),  with  more 
minuteness  as  to  the  chamber,  but  no 
further  details  of  the  paintings.  He 
says  this  tomb  is  about  one  mOe  only 
from  Bfagliano. 

3  Before  Paaquinelli*8  discovery  it 
had  been  suggested  that  the  Etruscan 
city  of  Caletra  stood  somewhere  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Bfagliano.  Repetti 
thought  either  at  Montemerano,  or  more 


probably  on  the  heights  of  Colle  di 
Lupo,  three  miles  north-east  of  Bfagli- 
auo,  where  sundry  relics  of  ancient 
times  had  been  discovered  (V.  p.  207)* 
He  adds  that  many  sepulchral  ume^ 
fragments  of  Roman  inscriptions,  bas- 
reliefs,  and  other  works  of  sculptural 
adornment  in  the  local  travertine,  had 
been  at  various  times  brought  to  lig^t 
in  the  district  of  Magliano,  and  espe- 
cially on  a  lofty  hill  between  Colle  dl 
Lupo  and  Pereta,  which  from  the  sepul- 
chral remains  found  there,  was  called 
the  Tombara  (III.  p.  18).  On  a  hill,  a 
mile  from  Magliano,  stands  the  ruined 
church  of  S.  Brizio,  of  the  low  Empire, 
with  other  remains  of  higher  antiquity. 
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because  not  more  healthy,  than  the  Campanian  shore,  a 
city  should  have  been  lost  sight  of,  which  had  no  walls  or 
ruins  above  ground,  and  no  vestige  but  broken  pottery, 
which  tells  no  tale  to  the  simple  peasant  ? — ^a  city 

''  Of  which  there  now  remaines  no  memorie, 
Nor  anie  little  moniment  to  see, 
By  which  the  travailer,  that  fares  that  way. 
This  once  was  she,  may  warned  he  to  say.*' 

As  I  stood  on  this  ancient  site,  and  perceived  the  sea  so 
near  at  hand,  and  the  Bay  of  Telamone  but  a  few  miles 
off,  I  exclaimed,  "  This  must  have  been  a  maritime  city, 
and  Telamon  was  its  port!"  The  connection  between 
thdm  was  obvious.  The  distance  is  scarcely  more  than 
that  between  Tarquinii  and  her  port  of  Graviscae,  and 
between  Caere  and  the  sea.  When  I  looked  also  over  the 
low  marshy  ground  which  intervened,  I  could  understand 
why  the  city  was  situated  so  far  inland;  it  was  for 
strength  of  position,  for  elevation  above  the  unhealthy 
swamps  of  the  coast,  and  for  room  to  extend  its  dimensions 
ad  libituniy  which  it  could  not  have  done  on  the  rocky 
heights  above  Telamone,  or  on  the  small  conical  headland 
of  Telamonaccio.  The  peculiarity  of  the  position  on  the 
first  heights  which  rise  from  the  level  of  the  swamp, 
seemed  to  me  a  sure  index  to  the  character  of  the  city. 
It  was  a  compromise  between  security  and  convenience. 
Had  it  not  been  for  maritime  purposes,  and  proximity  to 
the  port  of  Telamon,  the  foimders  of  this  city  could  not 
have  chosen  a  site  so  objectionable  as  this,  but  would  have 
preferred  one  still  fiirther  inland,  which  would  have  com- 
bined the  advantages  of  more  natural  strength  and  greater 
elevation  above  the  heavy  atmosphere  of  the  Maremma,  in 
every  age  more  or  less  insalubrious.' 

>  At  the  present  day  the  swamps  of      healthy  in  summer.    Repetti,  III.  p. 
Telamone  render  MagUano   rery  un-       14  ;  V.  p.  497.    Yet  the  soil  is  wonder- 
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Another  fact  which  forced  itself  on  my  observation,  was 
the  analogy  of  position  with  that  of  the  earliest  settlements 
on  this  coast — with  the  Pelasgic  towns  of  Pisse,  Tarquinii, 
Pyrgi,  Alsium,  Agylla — a  fact  greatly  in  fayour  of  the 
high  antiquity  of  this  site. 

Here  then  was  a  city  genuinely  Etruscan  in  character,  of 
first-rate  magnitude,  inferior  only  to  Yeii,  equal  at  least  to 
VolaterrsB,  probably  of  high  antiquity,  certainly  of  great 
importance,  second  to  none  in  naval  and  commercial  advan- 
tages ;  a  city,  in  short,  which  must  have  been  one  of  the 
Twelve.  Is  it  possible  it  could  have  been  passed  over  in 
silence  by  ancient  writers?  But  what  was  its  name? 
Which  of  the  still  missing  cities  of  Etruria  can  this  have 
been  1  I  called  to  mind  the  names  of  these  outcasts — 
Caletra,  Statonia,  Sudertum,  Salpinum,  &c. — ^and  reviewed 
their  claims  to  a  site  of  such  magnitude  and  importance ; 
but  all  were  found  wanting,  all,  save  the  most  celebrated — 
Vetulonia ;  which,  after  much  consideration,  I  am  con- 
vinced  must  have  stood  on  this  spot. 

Let  us  see  what  has  been  said  of  that  city  by  the 
ancients.  It  is  first  mentioned  by  Dionysius  as  one  of  the 
five  Etruscan  cities  which  engaged  to  assist  the  Latins 
against  Tarquinius  Priscus.  He  states,  that  not  all  the 
cities  of  Etruria  agreed  to  afford  assistance,  but  these  five 
only — Clusium,  Arretium,  Volaterrae,  Rusellse,  and  also 
Vetulonia.*  This,  as  already  shown,  is  a  strong  argument 
for  regarding  each  of  these  cities  as  of  the  Twelve,  for 
second-rate,  or  dependent  towns,  could  not  have  acted  in 
opposition  to  the  rest  of  the  Confederation.*    Silius  Italicus 

fully  fertile,  and  presents  every  encou-  p.  473),  and  of  MUller  (Etms.  II.  1,  2). 

ragement  for  cultivation.    A  proof  of  Mannert    (Geog.    p.    358)    also    took 

this  exists  in  a  venerable   olive,  hard  Vetulonia    for    one    of    the    Twelve, 

by    Magliauo,    which    has    a    circum-  Vetulonia  has  even  been  supposed  the 

ference  of  thirty  feet.  metropolis  of  Etruria  (Ann.  Inst.  1829, 

*  Dion.  Hal.  III.  p.  189,  ed.  Sylb.  p.  190),  but  on  no  valid  grounds. 

^  This  is  the  opinion  of  Cluver  (II. 
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bears  testimony  to  the  antiquity  and  former  glory  of  Vetu- 
lonia,  and  even  asserts  that  it  was  from  her  that  the  twelve 
fasces  with  their  hatchets,  and  the  other  symbols  of  power, 
the  curule-chau'S  of  ivory,  and  the  robes  of  Tyrian  pmple, 
as  well  as  the  use  of  the  brazen  trumpet  in  war,  were  all 
first  derived.^  Beyond  this  we  find  no  mention  of  Vetu- 
lonia  except  in  the  catalogues  of  Pliny  and  Ptolemy;'  both 
place  it  among  the  "  inland  colonies ''  of  Etruria ;  the  one 
adds  its  latitude  and  longitude,  and  the  other  elsewhere 
states,  that  there  were  hot  waters  at  Vetulonii,  in  Etruria, 
not  far  from  the  sea,  and  that  fish  lived  in  the  waters.® 

The  sum  total  then  of  what  we  learn  from  the  ancients 
on  this  point,  may  be  comprised  in  a  few  words.  Vetulonia 
was  a  city  of  great  antiquity,  importance,  and  magnificence, 
with  very  strong  claims  to  rank  among  the  Twelve  chief 
cities  of  the  land ;  havmg  hot  springs  in  its  neighbourhood, 
and  though  not  situated  exactly  on  the  shore,  it  must  have 
stood  at  a  short  distance  from  the  sea.^ 


•  SU.  Ital.  VIII.  486.— 

Maeonieeque  decus  quondam  Vetulonia 
gentis. 

BitaenoB  haec  prima  dedit  preecedere 
faacea, 

Et  junxit  totidem  tacito  terrore  se- 
cures ; 

Hseo  altas  eboris  decoravit  honore 
curules, 

Et  princeps  Tyrio  vestem  pnatexuit 
ostro; 

HfBC  eadem  pugnaa  aocendere  pro- 
tulit  sere. 

y  Plin.  III.  8.  Ptol  p.  72,  ed.  Bert. 
Ptolemy  calls   the  city  Vetulonium — 

>  Plin.  II.  106.— (aquis  caUdis)  ad 
Vetulonios  in  EtruriA,  non  procul 
a  mari,  pisces  (innascuntur).  It  has 
already  been  stated  {ut  tupra,  p.  230), 
that  Cluver  and  others  took  the  **  Veli- 
nis ''  of  the  Peutingerian  Table  to  be  a 


ooxruption  of  **  Vetulonia ; "  but  there  is 
no  solid  ground  for  such  an  opinion. 

Dionysius  (II.  p.  104)  speaks  of  an 
Etruscan  dty  called  Solonium,  whence 
a  Lucumo,  probably  Ceeles  Vibenna, 
came  to  the  assistance  of  Romulus. 
Cluver  (II.  pp.  454,  473)  took  this  to 
be  a  corruption  of  Vetulonium.  Caa- 
aubon  thought  it  meant  Populonium. 
But  MUUer  (Etrusk.  I.  p.  1 16),  by  com- 
paring Propertius  (IV.  2,  4),  comes 
to  the  more  probable  opinion  that  it  was 
Volsinii  that  was  here  intended. 

9  Dr.  Ambrosch,  in  order  to  reconcile 
the  insignificant  hill  of  Castiglione  Ber- 
nardi  (tU  Mpro,  p.  214)  with  the  site  of 
Vetulonia,  endeavours  to  invalidate  the 
testimony  of  Silius  Italicus  as  to  the  im- 
portance and  magnificence  of  that  ancient 
city.  He  foimds  his  view  on  the  mention 
Dionysius  makes  of  it,  and  the  place  he 
assigns  it  at  the  end  of  the  sentence,  after 
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Such  are  the  requisites  of  the  long-lost  Vetulonia.  Every 
one  of  them  is  fulfilled  by  this  newly-found  city.  On  its 
antiquity  and  importance  it  is  not  necessary  to  enlarge. 
Its  size  alone,  without  the  possession  of  such  a  port  as 
Telamon,  would  give  this  city  a  right  to  rank  among  the 
Twelve.  In  situation  it  also  corresponds,  being  near 
enough  to  the  sea  to  agree  with  Pliny's  "wow  proad  a 
mari/*  and  far  enough  inland  to  come  within  the  category 
of  ^^intm  cohnia,'*  being  scarcely  fiirther  from  the 
shore  than  Tarquinii  and  Caere,  kindred  cities  similarly 
classed.^  As  to  the  springs,  where  the  fish  in  PUny^s  time 
had  got,  in  a  double  sense,  into  hot  water,  I  had  the  satis- 
faction of  learning  that  near  Telamonaccio,  two  or  three 
hundred  yards  only  from  the  sea,  were  hot  springs  ;  but  I 
had  no  opportunity  of  returning  to  the  coast  to  ascertain 
if  the  advantages  the  ancients  possessed,  in  fishing  out  par- 
boiled mackerel  and  mullet,  have  descended  to  the  modem 
Tuscans.  For  any  traces  of  the  ancient  name  existing  in 
the  neighbourhood,  I  inquired  in  vain  ;  but  that  in  no  way 
aflfects  my  opinion,  as  no  traditional  memory  exists  of 


the  other  four  cities,  its  confederates ; 
but  chiefly  on  the  silence  of  lAvy  and 
other  historians,  of  Strabo  and  Virgil ; 
for  he  considers  it  impossible,  if  Vetulo- 
nia had  been  of  the  importance  Silius 
Italicus  ascribes  to  it,  that  no  mention 
should  be  made  of  it  by  the  principal 
writers  of  Rome.  Ricerche  di  Vetulonia, 
pp.  65—92 ;  Memor.  Inst.  IV.  pp.  137 
— 155.  The  limits  of  this  work  will  not 
allow  me  here  to  reply  to  these  arguments 
further  than  by  stating  that  Guver  and 
MuUer  put  a  totally  different  interpreta- 
tion on  the  words  of  Dionysius — that 
other  cities  of  Etruria,  some  of  no  less 
importance  than  Vetulonia,  are  past  by 
in  equal  alence  by  the  said  writers  on 
Roman  legends,  history,  and  geography 
— and    that    the    authority    of    Silius 


Italicus  is  gratuitously  impugned  in  this 
matter,  as  that  writer  had  the  reputation 
among  his  contemporaries  for  care  and 
accuracy,  not  for  a  lively  imagination. 
For  a  more  detailed  reply  to  Dr. 
Ambrosch,  I  must  be  allowed  to  refer 
the  reader  to  my  notice  of  Vetulonia  in 
the  Classical  Museum,  No.  V. 

>  In  the  same  article  in  the  Classical 
Museum,  I  have  shown,  that  the  argu- 
ments Inghirami  adduces,  from  the 
latitudes  and  longitudes  of  Ptolemy,  in 
favour  of  Vetulonia  occupying  the  hill 
of  Castiglione  Bemardi,  may  be  applied 
with  superior  force  to  this  ancient  site 
near  Magliano  ;  though  at  tlie  same  time 
I  disclaim  as  unsubstantial  all  evidence 
drawn  from  this  source.  Ut  supra, 
page  215,  note  8. 
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Yeii,  Fidenaa,  Cosa^  and  many  other  ancient  cities  whose 
sites  have  been  fixed  beyond  a  doubt. 

One  important  feature  of  Vetulonia,  which  is  nowhere 
indeed  expressly  mentioned  by  the  ancients,  but  may  be 
inferred  from  their  statements,^  and  is  strongly  corroborated 
by  coins  ^  and  other  monumental  evidence,  is  its  maritime 
character.  This  feature  has  been  little  regarded  by  Inghi* 
rami  and  Ambrosch,  who  would  fix  the  site  of  this  ancient 
city  at  CastigUone  Bemardi,  fourteen  or  fifteen  miles  from 
the  sea.*     But  it  is  one  which  tends  most  strongly  to  esta- 


'  An  anftlysia  of  the  passage  in  Silius 
Italicua  vrill  lead  us  to  the  condoaion 
that  Vetulonia  must  have  been  a  sea- 
port, or  at  least  so  situated  as  to  be 
able  to  carry  on  a  foreign  commerce. 
The  city  which  first  introduced  the  use 
of  ivory  chairs  and  Tynan  purple  into 
Etruria  must  surely  have  had  direct 
intercourse  with  the  East,  such  as  could 
not  hare  been  maintained  had  she  been 
far  removed  from  the  coast.  We  are 
told  that  the  purple  robes  which  the 
Etruscan  cities  sent  to  Tarquin,  among 
the  other  insignia  of  royalty,  in  token 
of  submission  to  his  authority,  were 
such  as  were  worn  by  the  Lydian  and 
Persian  monarchs,  differing  only  in 
form.  Dion.  Hal.  III.  p.  195.  Now 
whatever  may  have  been  the  origin  of 
the  Etruscan  race,  it  is  manifest  that 
a  city  which  first  introduced  a  foreign 
custom  like  this,  must,  if  that  custom 
were  brought  directly  from  the  East  by 
its  founders,  have  been  on,  or  near,  the 
coast  ;  or  if  subsequently,  owing  to 
commercial  relations  with  those  lands, 
must  dther  have  been,  or  have  had,  a 

port. 

>  There  are  certain  coins  with  a  head 
and  the  legend  ''Yatl"  in  Etruscan 
characters  on  the  obverse,  and  on  the 
reverse  a  trident,  whose  two  outer 
prongs  rise  from  the  bodies  of  dolphins. 


One  as  has  a  wheel  and  an  anchor, 
with  the  legend  "Vktl  .  .  a,"  for 
"  Vbtluna,"  in  Etruscan  letters.  Lanzi 
describes  some  as  having  a  crescent, 
though  a  wheel  and  an  axe  are  the 
most  frequent  types,  the  one  indicating 
the  lictors,  the  other  the  curule  chair ; 
the  origin  of  both  being  ascribed  by 
Sil.  Italicus  to  Vetulonia.  Micali  sees 
in  the  anchor  a  proof  of  the  proximity 
of  this  city  to  the  sea^  and  of  her  mari- 
time commerce.  Passeri,  Paralip.  in 
Dempst.  p.  183,  tab.  YI.  1  ;  Gnamacci, 
Orig.  Ital.  II.  tav.  XIX.  6—16  ;  Lanzi, 
Sagg.  II.  pp.  31,  110,  tav.  III.  4—6  ; 
Micali,  Ant.  Pop.  Ital.  I.  p.  144 ;  III. 
p.  191,  tav.  CXV.  8.  It  is  asserted 
indeed  by  Millingen  (Numis.  Anc 
Italic,  p.  1 74)  that  these  coins  are  not 
found  in  any  known  collection,  and 
therefore  they  ought  to  be  considered 
imaginary.  But  Lanzi  (II.  p.  30)  and 
Passeri  speak  of  one  as  in  the  Museo 
Olivieri  ;  nor  is  their  existence  ques- 
tioned by  Mionnet(Suppl.  I.  pp.  205 — 7, 
214),  Sestini  (Geog.  Numis.  II.  p.  5), 
or  MUller  (Etrusk.  I.  p.  336),  who,  how- 
ever, ascribe  them  to  Vettuna,  now 
Bettona,  in  Umbria.  They  are  also 
stated  to  have  been  found  in  the  urns 
of  Volterra.  Bava,  ap.  Inghir.  Mon. 
Etrus.  IV.  p.  87. 
*  Ut  supray  p.  214  et  seq. 
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blish  the  identity  of  Vetulonia  with  this  newly-discovered 
city  near  MagUano. 

The  maritime  character  of  Vetulonia  is  indeed  esta- 
blished by  a  monument  discovered  at  Cervetri  in  1840, 
and  now  in  the  Lateran  Museum.  It  is  a  bas-relief, 
bearing  the  devices  of  three  Etruscan  cities — Tarquinii, 
Vulci,  and  Vetulonia.  The  latter,  which  is  indicated  by 
the  inscription  vetvlonenses,  is  symbolised  by  a  naked 
man  with  an  oar  on  his  shoulder,  and  holding  a  pine-cone, 
which  he  seems  to  have  just  plucked  from  a  tree  over  his 
head.  Dr.  Braun,  the  learned  secretary  of  the  Archaeolo- 
gical Institute  of  Rome,  whose  opinion  is  of  great  weight 
in  such  matters,  says  :  — "  that  this  figure  represents 
Neptune,  seems  to  me  beyond  a  doubt ;  it  is  shown  not 
only  by  the  attribute  in  his  hand,  but  also  by  the  tree, 
sacred  to  that  deity,  which  stands  at  his  side.  However  it 
be,  no  one  can  presume  to  deny  that  the  figure  bearing  an 
oar  indicates  a  maritime  city,  such  as  Pliny  in  truth  implies 
Vetulonia  to  have  been.'^  ^ 

We  are  quite  in  the  dark  as  to  the  period  and  causes  of 
Vetulonia's  destruction  or  abandonment.  It  may  have 
been  malaria ;  it  may  have  been  the  sword  which  desolated 


*  Ann.  Inst.  1842,  p.  38,  tav.  d'Agg. 
C.  Another  learned  antiquary  of  Rome, 
who  agrees  with  me  as  to  this  being  the 
site  of  Vetulonia,  takes  the  figure  with 
an  oar  to  represent  Telamon,  the  Argo- 
naut. Dr.  Braun  suggests,  from  a  consi- 
deration of  this  monument,  that  there 
was  probably  a  pine-wood  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Vetulonia.  It  so  happens 
that  there  is  such  a  wood  extending  for 
mUes  along  the  shore  between  Tehunone 
and  Orbetello,  which  may  be  the  remains 
of  a  forest  yet  more  cxtensiye  in  ancient 
times. 

Dr.  Braun  is  of  opinion,  in  which  he  is 


joined  by  the  Cavalier  Canina(Bull.  Inst. 
1840,  p.  93),  that  this  bas-relief  formed 
one  of  the  sides  of  a  square  pedestal, 
whose  other  three  sides  bore  emblems  of 
other  cities — the  Twelve  of  the  Etruscan 
Confederation  ;  and  they  think  that  as 
the  relief  was  found  near  a  statue  of 
Claudius,  the  pedestal  originally  sup- 
ported that  statue,  and  that  the  Twelve 
Cities  of  Etruria  were  symbolised  there- 
on in  compliment  to  that  emperor  having 
written  a  history  of  Etruria.  To  me, 
however,  the  relief  appears  rather  to 
have  formed  part  of  a  throne,  for  at  one 
end  it  is  decorated  on  both  sides. 
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it.^  In  truth,  the  little  mention  made  of  it  by  ancient 
writers,  seems  to  mark  it  as  having  ceased  to  exist  at  or 
before  the  time  of  Roman  domination.^  The  total  silence 
of  Livy  and  Strabo  is  also  thus  best  explained.  The 
absence  of  Roman  remains  on  the  site  of  this  city  is  in 
accordance  with  this  view.  Yet  that  Vetulonia  existed, 
or  rather  re-existed,  in  Imperial  times,  is  proved  by  the 
mention  made  of  it  by  PUny  and  Ptolemy,  and  by  an 
inscription  found  at  Arezzo.^  The  many  Roman  remains 
in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  this  site,  and  further  inland, 
probably  belong  to  that  colony ;  and  it  is  not  unlikely  that 
the  ancient  city,  like  Veii^  had  previously  lain  desolate  for 
centuries,  and  that  when  a  colony  was  to  be  established,  a 
neighbouring  spot  was  chosen  in  preference  to  the  original 
site,  which  was  abandoned  as  too  near  the  unhealthy 
swamps  of  the  coast. 

I  have  the  satisfaction  of  learning  that  my  opinion  as  to 
this  city  being  the  long-lost  Vetulonia^  is  concurred  in  by 
some  of  the  leading  antiquaries  of  Rome — Germans  as 
well  as  Italians.  But  be  it  Vetulonia  or  not,  it  is  manifest 
that  it  must  have  been  of  great  importance  in  the  early 
days  of  Etruria  ;  as  it  is  surpassed  but  by  one  city  of  that 
land  in  size,  and  by  none  in  naval  and  commercial  advan- 
tages of  situation. 


"  Signor    Pasquinelli    remarkB    that  even  specifies  the  period  of  the  city's 

from  the  confusion  in  which  the  blocks  destruction, 

of  masonry  were  found,  overturned  in  ®  Gniter,  p.  1029,  7. — 

the  foundations  of  the  buildings,  min-  <i  *  spvrinnae  .  q  .  f. 

gled  with  fragments  of  pottery,  with  p  . . . .  qvintiano 

burnt  matter  and  fused  metal,  this  city  eq  .  pvbl  .  lavr  .  lavin 

had  probably  undergone  a  violent  de-  aedil  .  nviR  .  cvrat 

struction.  kalend  .  pleb  .  arret 

7  This  was  given  out  by  Dempster  cvr vbl  .  vetvlo 

(Etrur.   Reg.  II.  p.    56)    as    a  mere  nensivm  .  plebs 

conjecture  ;   but    has    been    assumed  vrbana 

as    a    iact    by  a   recent  writer,   who  l  .  d  .  d  .  d 


CHAPTER   XLIX. 

SATURNIA  — 5^  TURNIA. 


WOHMWOBTB.   -'-t<    -V^Kjn 

E!d  io  :  maeatro,  qiui  son  quelle  genti, 

Che  seppellile  dentro  dk  qneir  arehe 
Si  fui  aentire  1 

DiBTB.^»e//X,Z7r. 

One  of  the  most  ancient  of  Etruscan  sites  is  Satumia, 
which  lies  in  the  valley  of  the  Albegna,  twenty  miles  from 
the  sea.  It  may  be  reached  either  from  Orbetello  or 
Groaseto.' 

■  SatDmik  is  about  2B  miles  from  by  the  direct  trsck  through  Sotmu, 
OMk,  13  from  Scuibuid,  Deai\y  30  but  IG  or  17  bj  the  high  road  Ihraugh 
from  Groaeeto,  1 1  or  12  from  Pitigliuio      Muicisno. 
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The  road  from  Orbetello  runs  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Albegna,  passing  through  MarsiUana  and  Monte  Merano, 
and  is  carriageable  to  this  latter  place,  which  is  but  three 
miles  from  Saturnia.  Those  who  would  take  the  more 
direct  track  must  leave  their  vehicles  at  MarsiUana^  and 
on  horseback  follow  the  banks  of  the  Albegna.  But  this 
will  not  do  after  heavy  rains,  as  the  river  has  to  be  forded 
no  less  than  fourteen  times ! 

From  Magliano  I  took  the  route  of  Scansano,  a  town 
some  nine  or  ten  miles  to  the  north.  Half  way  is  Pereta, 
a  small  village,  with  a  ruined  castle  on  a  height,  over- 
hanging a  deep  valley ;  and  a  steep  ascent  of  some  mUes 
leads  hence  to  Scansano.  This  is  a  town  of  some  size, 
near  the  summit  of  a  mountain,  but  with  no  interest 
beyond  being  the  only  halting-place  between  Grosseto  and 
Saturnia.  Inquire  for  the  house  of  Domenico  Bianchi — 
the  lack  of  comfort  will  be  as  far  as  possible  atoned  for  by 
civility  and  attention.  Grosseto  is  sixteen  or  seventeen 
miles  distant,  and  the  road  is  excellent,  but  terminates  at 
Scansano.  For  the  first  four  miles  from  Grosseto  it  crosses 
the  plain  to  Istia,  a  ruined  village  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Ombrone,  with  a  double  circuit  of  crumbling  walls,  telling 
of  vanished  greatness.  Here  the  river  is  crossed  by  a 
ferry,  but  when  swollen  by  heavy  rains,  it  is  difficult  of 
transit.  I  had  much  ado  to  cross  it  on  my  way  from 
Scansano,  but  on  my  return  a  few  hours  afterwards,  it  had 
so  overstept  the  modesty  of  its  nature  as  to  rival  the  Tiber, 
nine  times  its  volume,  as  the  saying  goes — 

"  Tre  Ombroni  fanno  un  Arno, 
Tre  Ami  £umo  un  Tevere, 
Tre  Teveri  fanno  un  Po ; 
£  tre  Po  di  Lombardia 
Fanno  un  Danubio  di  Turchia  " — 

and  as  to  oblige  me  to  leave  my  vehicle  behind,  and  do 
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the  rest  of  the  way  on  foot.  For  the  thirteen  miles  hence 
to  Scansano  it  is  a  continual  ascent,  through  woods  of  oak, 
chesnut,  and  Maremma  shrubs.  The  laurestinus,  then  in 
full  bloom,  and  numerous  flowers  of  varied  hue  and  odour, 
gave  the  country  the  appearance  of  a  vast  shrubbery,  or 
untrimmed  garden — 

"  A  wilderness  of  sweets—  S]^>.  -^^^  VT  2^  ^ 
Flowers  of  all  hue  and  weeds  of  glorious  feature."  )i 

But  never  did  shrubbery  or  lawn  command  a  view  so  mag- 
nificent as  that  from  these  heights.  From  the  headland 
of  Troja  to  those  of  Telamone  and  Argentaro, 

"  That  lovely  shore  of  solitude  and  light " 

lay  unrolled  beneath,  with  its  bounding  belt  of  the  blue 
Mediterranean,  studded  with  many  a  silvery  islet. 

From  Scansano  to  Satumia  there  are  thirteen  miles, 
which  I  expected  to  accompUsh  on  horseback  in  three 
hours,  yet  six  elapsed  ere  I  reached  my  destination.  The 
track  is  a  mere  bridle-path,  utterly  impracticable  to 
vehicles ;  here,  running  through  dense  woods ;  there, 
crossing  moors  which  the  rains  had  converted  into  quag- 
mires ;  and  often  disappearing  altogether ;  and  my  guide 
did  his  best  to  enhance  its  deUghts  by  assuring  me  the 
Albegna  would  be  too  swollen  to  be  fordable,  and  we  must 
certainly  retrace  our  steps  to  Scansano.  However — al  fin 
si  canta  la  gloria — we  reached  the  left  bank  of  the  stream, 
and  ascended  the  long  slope  to  Saturnia. 

The  situation  of  this  city  is  most  imposing.  Like  Cosa 
and  Rusellae,  it  occupies  the  summit  of  a  truncated  cone  ; 
but,  still  more  like  Orvieto,  it  also  rises  in  the  midst  of  an 
amphitheatre  of  lofty  mountains  ;  and  as  the  circuit  of  its 
walls  is  complete,  it  appears  at  a  distance  to  be  well 
inhabited.  It  is  only  on  entering  its  gates  that  the  deso- 
lation within  is  apparent. 

/  /  ,  >     - 
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The  modem  Satumia  is  the  representative  of  the  ancient 
merely  in  name.  It  occupies  but  a  fractional  part  of  the 
original  area,  and  is  a  miserable  "  luoghettaccio/'  with  a 
church  and  some  score  of  hovels,  and  only  one  decent 
house — that  of  the  Marchese  Panciatichi  Ximenes,  a  noble 
of  Aragonese  blood,  whose  family  has  possessed  this  manor 
for  the  last  two  hundred  and  fifty  years.  It  were  folly  to 
expect  an  inn  in  such  a  hamlet.  There  is  indeed  what  is 
called  an  osteria,  but  a  peep  within  it  confirmed  all  I  had 
heard  of  its  horrors,  and  determined  me  to  effect  a  lodge- 
ment in  the  palace.  This  was  no  difficult  matter.  The 
fattore^  or  agent  of  the  Marchese,  readily  agreed  to  accom- 
modate me  ;  and  the  heifer  being  offered,  as  Sancho  would 
say,  I  was  not  long  in  fetching  a  rope — 

Quando  se  diere  la  vaqoilla 
Corre  con  la  soguilla. 

Moreover  he  fiimished  me  with  a  guide  to  the  antiquities 
— one  Domenico  Lepri,  whom  I  can  recommend  to  fiiture 
visitors. 

The  form  of  the  ancient  city  is  an  irregular  rhomboid, 
the  angles  facing  the  cardinal  points.  It  may  be  rather 
more  than  two  miles  in  circuit,^  its  extent  being  deter- 
mined by  the  character  of  the  ground,  which  breaks  into 
cUffs  at  the  top  of  the  cone.  In  this  respect  also  Satumia 
resembles  Orvieto,  and  differs  from  Cosa  and  Rusellse, 
which  have  no  cliffs.  The  existing  fortifications  were 
erected  on  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  in  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury, and  are  evidently  prior  to  the  use  of  artillery.^ 

'  Sir  R.  C.  Hoare  calls  the  circuit  never  seen  a  plan  of  Satumia,  and  regret 

three  miles  (Classical  Tour,  I.  p.  62),  that  I  did  not  measure  it  myself, 

but  that  is  certainly  an  overstatement.  '  In  a  few    parts    are  remains    of 

It  can  scarcely  be  the  two  miles  and  a  Roman  work — opus  incertum  and  reti- 

half  which  Santi  ascribes  to  it.     Viaggio,  cvlatuM — the  repairs  of  the  still  earlier 

p.  88,  cited  by  Miiller,  T.  3,  3.     I  have  fortifications. 
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In  three  spots  only  could  I  perceive  remains  of  the 
original  walls.  The  finest  portion  is  on  the  south,  beneath 
the  ruined  castle,  and  hard  by  the  village.  Here  is  a  gate- 
way, called  Porta  Romana,  whether  from  the  direction  in 
which  it  opens,  or  from  its  evident  antiquity,  matters  not. 
On  either  hand  of  it  is  polygonal  masonry,  precisely  like 
that  of  Cosa  in  its  smooth  surface  and  the  close  "  kissing  *' 
of  its  joints ;  but  whether  topt  in  the  same  way  with  hori- 
zontal courses  cannot  be  determined,  the  loftiest  fragment 
not  rising  above  twelve  feet.*  The  gateway,  though  now 
arched  over  with  the  work  of  the  middle  ages,  is  mani- 
festly coeval  with  these  walls,  for  the  masonry  here  running 
into  horizontal  forms  as  usual  at  angles,  terminates 
abruptly  in  doorposts ;  *  and  there  are  no  traces  of  an 
ancient  arch,  the  gate  having  been  spanned,  like  those  at 
Cosa  and  kindred  sites,  by  a  horizontal  lintel  of  stone  or 
wood.  The  pavement  of  the  old  Roman  road  still  runs 
through  the  gate  into  the  city. 

In  the  eastern  wall,  at  a  spot  called  II  Marrucatone,  just 
above  the  Campo  Santo,  is  another  fragment  of  polygonal 
masonry.  Only  two  courses  are  now  standing,  and  there 
may  be  about  twenty  blocks  in  all ;  and  these  show  more 
tendency  to  regularity  and  horizontaJity  than  the  portion 
at  the  Porta  Romana. 

On  the  opposite  side  of  the  city  is  a  third  fragment,  in 


*  The  blocks  here  are  not  of  great 
size.  Two  of  the  largest  I  found  to  be 
respectively — 5  ft.  7  in.  in  length,  by 
4  ft.  7  in.  high  ;  and  4  ft.  7  in.  long,  by 
3  ft.  2  in.  high.  A  view  of  this  frag- 
ment of  the  walls  of  Satumia  is  given 
in  Ann.  Inst  1831,  tav.  d'  Agg.  £. 

fi  It  must  have  been  the  horizoniality 
in  the  doorposts  that  led  Repetti  to 
speak  of  this  masonxy  as  composed  ^  of 
great  blocks  of  squared  maxigno^^     If 


he  had  not  given  the  date  of  his  visit 
I  should  have  doubted  that  he  had  ever 
been  at  Satumia.  It  is  surprising  that 
the  peculiar  character  of  this  masonry,  so 
decidedly  polygonal,  could  have  escaped 
his  eye.  His  inaccuracy  in  describing  it 
as  mojcigwi  must  also  be  attributed  to 
want  of  observation ;  and  his  opinion 
that  it  is  <<  rather  Roman  than  Etrus- 
can," can  therefore  have  little  weight. 
See  Repetti,  V.  p.  206. 
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the  foundations  of  the  modem  walls.  Beyond  this  I  could 
not  perceive,  nor  could  I  learn,  that  there  were  any  remains 
of  the  ancient  fortifications  ;  but  it  is  almost  impossible  to 
make  the  entire  tour  of  the  walls  externally,  on  account  of 
the  dense  thickets  and  scattered  rocks,  which  in  parts  for- 
bid a  near  approach.  Unlike  Cosa,  Satumia  has  but  these 
few  disjecta  membra  left  of  her  former  might,  but  these 
suffice  to  attest  it — es  pede  Herculem. 

The  wide  area  within  the  walls  is  in  summer  a  cornfield 
— seges  vM  Trcgafuit ;  in  winter  a  sheep-walk.  Here  are 
but  few  relics  of  the  olden  time.  Near  the  Marrucatone 
is  a  singular  square  inclosure  of  artificial  concrete,  called 
Bagno  Secco  ;  but  that  it  was  anciently  a  Bath  is  very 
doubtful.     It  must  be  of  Roman  times.* 

The  few  other  antiquities  are  within  the  village.  The 
most  remarkable  is  a  tall  massive  pilaster,  square  in  front, 
but  rounded  at  the  back,  and  having  a  fluted  half-colunm, 
engaged  at  one  comer,  and  hewn  out  of  the  blocks  of 
travertine  which  compose  the  structure.  If  not  of  more 
ancient  date,  it  probably  formed  part  of  a  Roman  temple, 
rather  than  of  an  arch  or  gateway,  as  has  been  supposed.' 

There  are  also  sundry  scattered  rehcs — tablets — ^altars 
— cif^i — statues — cornices — all  of  Roman  times.  Nothing 
did  I  perceive  that  could  be  pronounced  Etruscan.® 

Few  ancient  sites  in  Etruria  have  more  natural  beauties 
than  Satumia.  Deep  vallies  and  towering  heights  all 
aroimd,  yet  variety  in  every  quarter.  Here  the  clifi'-bound, 
olive-spread  hill  of  Monte  Merano ;  there  the  elm-tufted 

^  It  has  only  two  oonnes,  each  2  feet  as  to  be  scarcely  legible,  but  I  could 

high,  but  the  blocks    are  20  feet  in  perceive  them  to    be  of  the  time  of 

length.    It  forms  a  square  of  49  feet  Marcus  Aurelius.    On  the  opposite  side 

7  Hoare,  Class.  Tour,  I.  p.  52.  of  the  Piazza  is  a  Roman  sepulofaral 

"  In  front  of  the  Marchese's  house  monument      There  are  other  inscrip- 

stand  two  large  altars  of   travertine,  tions  built  into  the  wall  of  the  church, 
with  very  long  inscriptions,  so  defaced 
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ridge  of  Scanaano  ;  and  there  the  hoary  crests  of  Monte 
Labbro  and  Santa  Flora.  From  the  northern  ramparts  you 
command  the  whole  valley  of  the  Albegna.  You  see  the 
stream  burstmg  from  a  dark  gorge  in  its  escape  from  the 
regions  of  mountain  frost ;  and  where  it  is  not  lost  be- 
hind the  rock-mingled  foliage  on  the  slope,  snaking  its 
shining  way  joyously  down  the  valley  ;  and  its  murmurs 
come  up  with  the  fainter  sheep-bell  from  the  echoing 
hollow.  Whatever  Satumia  be  within,  it  has  a  paradise 
around  it.  If  you  be  an  artist,  forget  not  your  portfolio 
when  you  stroll  around  the  walls.  These  ruins  of  art  and 
nature  —  these  crumbhng  walls,  half-draped  with  ivy, 
clematis,  and  wild  vines — ^these  rugged  cliJ0Fs  beneath  them 
— ^this  chaos  of  crags  and  trees  on  the  slope — revel  among 
them,  and  declare  that  never  have  you  found  more  capti- 
vating studies  of  rock,  wood,  and  ruin  ! 

Here  is  food  for  the  antiquary  also.  Some  few  hundred 
yards  west  of  the  Porta  Romana  he  will  observe  among 
the  crags  of  travertine  which  strew  the  slope,  one  upright 
mass  about  fifteen  feet  high,  whose  squared  faces  bear 
marks  of  the  hand  of  man.  What  may  have  been  its  pur- 
pose, he  is  at  a  loss  to  conjecture.  High  at  one  end  he 
wiD  espy  the  remains  of  a  flight  of  steps  hewn  in  the  rock, 
and  formerly  leading  to  the  summit.  Let  him  scramble 
up,  and  he  will  behold  three  sarcophagi  or  graves  sunk  in 
the  level  summit  of  the  mass,  each  about  the  size  of  a  body, 
having  a  ledge  for  the  Ud,  which  may  have  been  of  tiles, 
or  more  probably  was  a  slab  of  rock  carved  into  the  eflSgy 
of  the  dead.  Strange  this  trio  must  have  appeared,  half 
rising  as  it  were  from  the  tomb.  This  is  a  singular  posi- 
tion for  interment — unique,  as  far  as  is  yet  known,  in 

Etruria.®   The  natural  rock  is  used  abundantly  for  sepulture, 

• 

'  In  the  island  of  Thera  in  the  Greek      isolated  rocks  with  sarcophagi  sunk  in 
archipelago,    there    are    several    such      them.    Professor  Roes  calls  them  0T}Kai 
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but  the  tomb  is  either  beneath,  or  within,  the  monu- 
mental fa9ade ; — here  alone  it  is  above  it.  For  the  rock 
itself  has  been  carved  with  architectural  decorations,  per- 
haps on  each  face,  though  the  southern  one  alone  retains 
such  traces.^  The  extreme  simphcity  of  the  details  seems 
to  mark  this  monument  as  Etruscan. 

No  other  monument  could  I  perceive  near  the  walls ; 
but  on  the  slope  beneath  the  city  to  the  south,  and  on  the 
way  to  the  Bagni,  are  several  ancient  tombs,  similar  in 
character  but  of  smaller  size  and  more  ruined  than  those 
in  the  Pian  di  Palma^  which  I  am  about  to  describe.  This 
spot  is  called  La  Pestiera.  The  necropolis  of  Satumia  does 
not  lie  so  much  on  the  slopes  around,  as  at  Yolterra,  or  on 
the  opposite  heights,  as  at  Tarquinii ;  but  in  the  low 
grounds  on  the  other  bank  of  the  Albegna^  two  miles  or 
more  from  the  city.  This  may  be  in  great  measure  owing 
to  the  rocky  nature  of  these  slopes,  which  would  not 
readily  admit  of  excavation  ;  for  the  early  Italians  always 
sought  the  easiest  materials  for  their  chisels,  and  never 
attempted  the  marvels  in  granite,  porphyry,  or  basalt, 
achieved  by  the  children  of  Ham. 

On  these  slopes  are  traces  of  several  Roman  roads — all 
of  the  usual  polygonal  pavement.^ 


\a'T6fifirai,  Ann.  Inst  1841,  pp.  16, 19. 
Mon.  Ined.  Inst  III.  tav.  XXVI.  I 
have  obflerved  them  also  in  the  necro- 
polis of  Syracuse. 

*  Here  are  two  pilasters  with  square 
abaci,  of  most  simple  character,  sup- 
porting an  architrave,  which  is  divided 
in  the  middle  by  a  sort  of  chimney — 
the  whole  in  very  low  relief,  forming 
indeed  but  a  panelling  to  the  smooth 
face  of  the  rock.  No  traces  of  figures 
or  of  inscriptions  are  visible,  and  from 
the  hardness  of  the  travertine,  which 
would  preserve  any  such  works  of  the 


chisel  committed  to  it  for  better  than 
the  tufo  or  sandstone  of  which  most 
Etruscan  monuments  are  hewn,  it 
seems  probable  that  there  were  none. 

>  Sir  R.  C.  Hoare  traced  five  of  these 
roads — running  from  Satunia  towards 
Rome,  Monte  Aigentaro,  Rusellse,  Siena, 
and  Chiusi,  respectively.  The  first,  which 
issues  from  the  Porta  Uonuma,isafanost 
perfect  for  some  distance  down  the  slopo. 
This  must  be  the  Via  Hodia.  See  Vol. 
I.  p.  463.  The  second,  which  led  down 
the  valley  of  the  Albegna,  I  traced  by 
its  kerb-stones  on  the  ascent  from  Scan- 
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As  an  excursion  to  the  necropolis  in  the  Pian  di  Palma 
demands  half  a  day,  I  deferred  it  to  the  morrow.  On 
returning  to  my  quarters  I  found  the  fattore  and  his 
people  about  to  sit  down  to  their  evening  meal.  Whether 
something  extraordinary  had  been  prepared  on  my  account^ 
I  cannot  say,  but  I  am  certain  no  English  peasant  sits 
down  nightly  to  such  a  supper  as  this,  which  needed  no 
apologies  from  Signor  Gaspare.  There  was  soup,  bee^ 
kid,  poultry,  game,  and  a  dessert  of  dried  fruits  and  cheese, 
all  the  produce  of  the  estate  —  cooked  in  the  spacious 
hall  in  which  it  was  served,  and  by  the  labouring  men, 
who  on  bringing  a  dish  to  table  sat  down  and  partook  of 
it.     It  was  a  patriarchal  and  excellent  meal — 

Prorsus  jucande  coenam  produzimus  illam  ! 

I  was  no  less  satisfied  with  the  acconmiodation  up  stairs, 
where  everything  did  credit  to  the  fattore  and  his  men  ; 
for,  be  it  known,  to  all  this  crew  of  shepherds  and  swains 
there  was  not  one 

"  Phyllis,  Cl^uryllis,  or  sweet  Amaryllis  '* — 

not  "  one  fair  spirit  for  a  minister/'  ^ 

Let  future  visitors  to  Satumia  follow  my  example,  and 
exchange  the  hostelry  for  the  palace.  No  one  of  course 
can  receive  accommodation  in  this  way  gratis ;  and  if  the 
traveller  pay  double  what  he  would  in  the  osteriay  he  is  no 
loser,  seeing  he  gains  comfort,  preserves  his  skin  and  his 
temper,  and  retains  a  pleasing  remembrance  of  the  place. 
Happy  he  who  in  his  by-road  wanderings  in  Italy  meets 
no  worse  welcome  than  from  the  sun-ruddied  &ce  and 
jovial  smile  of  Signor  Gaspare ! 

sano.  That  to  RuselloB  is  also  very  the  north,  which  probably  led  from 
traceable  ;  and  I  observed  some  vestiges  the  Porta  di  Montagna,  I  did  not 
of  that  ronning  eastward ;  but  that  to      perceive. 
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Let  the  traveller  eschew  the  summer  months  for  a  visit 
to  Satmiiia.  In  spite  of  its  elevation  the  ariaccia  is  then 
most  pestilent;  whether  arising  from  the  sulphureous 
springs  in  its  neighbourhood,  or  wafted  from  the  swamps 
on  the  coast,  it  well-nigh  desolates  the  spot ;  and  when 
the  harvest  is  cut  scarcely  a  soul  remains  within  the  walls. 

Ere  the  sun  had  risen,  I  was  on  my  way  to  the  Piano 
di  Palma.  The  track  down  the  slope  followed  the  line  of 
a  Roman  road,  probably  that  leading  to  Rusellse.  The 
Albegna  was  still  swollen  but  fordable,  and  about  a  mile 
beyond  it  I  reached  some  ploughed  fields  strewn  with 
fragments  of  pottery,  mingled  with  large  stones  and  slabs. 
Here  lay  the  tombs  of  the  ancient  dwellers  of  Satumia. 

It  may  be  remarked  that  the  name  attached  to  ancient 
sepulchres  diflfers  in  various  parts  of  Italy,  and  it  is  well 
to  know  the  local  appellation.  In  some  places  they  are 
sepolcri — ^in  others,  though  rarely,  ton^e — ^in  some,  ipogei — 
in  a  few,  camere,  or  celle — in  many,  ^rotte — ^here  they  were 
none  of  these,  but  depositi.  In  truth  they  required  a  peculiar 
name,  aa  they  differed  from  anything  to  be  seen  elsewhere 
in  Etruria.  They  were  very  numerous  ;  piles  of  blocks  and 
slabs  being  scattered  over  the  plain,  each  bearing  traces  of 
regular  arrangement,  yet  this  was  so  often  disturbed  or 
almost  destroyed  that  the  original  character  of  the  monu- 
ments could  only  be  learned  from  a  few  which  remain 
entire,  and  serve  as  keys  to  the  rest.  They  are  quad- 
rangular chambers,  sunk  a  few  feet  below  the  sur&ce, 
hned  vrith  rough  slabs  of  rock,  set  upright,  one  on 
each  side,  and  roofed  over  with  two  huge  slabs  resting 
against  each  other  so  as  to  form  a  rude  penthouse ;  or  else 
with  a  single  one  of  enormous  size,  covering  the  whole, 
and  laid  at  a  slight  inclination,  apparently  for  the  same 
purpose  of  carrying  off  the  rain.  Not  a  chisel  has  touched 
these  rugged  masses,  which  are  just  as  broken  off  from 
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their  native  rock,  with  their  edges  all  shapeless  and  irre- 
gular; and,  if  their  feces  are  somewhat  smooth,  it  is  owing 
to  the  tendency  of  the  travertine  to  spUt  in  lammar  forms. 
These  are  the  most  rude  and  primitive  structures  conceiv- 
able ;  such  as  the  savage  would  make  on  inhaling  his  first 
breath  of  civilization,  on  emerging  from  his  cave  or  den  in 
the  rock.  Their  dimensions  vary  from  about  sixteen  feet 
square  to  half  that  size,  though  few  are  strictly  of  that 
form.'  Many  are  divided  into  two  chambers  or  com- 
partments for  bodies,  by  an  upright  slab,  on  which  the 
cover-stones  rest.^  In  most  there  is  a  passage,  about  three 
feet  wide,  and  ten  or  twelve  feet  long,  leading  to  the  sepul- 
chral chamber,  and  lined  with  slabs  of  inferior  size  and 
thickness. 

These  tombs  are  sunk  but  httle  below  the  surfexse, 
because  each  is  inclosed  in  a  tumulus;  the  earth  being 
piled  around  so  bjb  to  conceal  all  but  the  cover-stones,  which 
miay  have  been  also  originally  buried.^     In  many  instances 


*  I  add  the  dimensions  of  some  that 
I  measured  : — 16  feet  long  by  somewhat 
lees  in  widih~14  feet  by  11^14  feet 
by  74—11  feet  by  6^9^  feet  by  6— 
9  feet  by  8—8  feet  by  6f  All  the 
tombs  were  abont  5  or  6  feet  high 
within.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind 
that  as  each  side  is  composed  generally 
of  a  angle  slab,  so  the  dimensions  of 
the  tombs  indicate  those  also  of  the 
slabs,  except  as  regards  the  cover- 
stones,  which  lap  over  about  a  foot  each 
way  and  are  therefore  so  mnch  larger. 
When  single,  these  cover-stones  are  of 
great  size — one  16  feet  by  12 — another 
16  feet  by  lOf— and  a  third  10^  feet 
by  9^.  In  some  few  instances  where  the 
tomb  is  very  large  there  are  two  slabs 
on  one  mde,  and  the  interstices  between 
them,  as  they  are  not  cut  to  fit,  are 
filled  with  small  stones  and  fragments 


of  rock.  One  tomb  indeed  was  lined 
entirely  with  small  stones  rudely  put 
together,  very  like  the  solitary  sepul- 
chre I  have  described  as  existing  at 
Rusellse,  but  of  ruder  construction.  Ut 
mpra,  p.  254. 

*  Tlus  is  shown  in  the  woodcut  at  the 
head  of  this  Chapter.  It  is  in  general 
about  two-ihirds  of  the  tomb  in  length, 
i,  &,  when  placed  longitudinally,  for  it 
is  sometimes,  though  rarely,  set  trans- 
versely, in  which  case  it  is  shaped 
above  into  a  gable  to  support  the  cover- 
stones.  This  partition-dab  is  generally 
set  rather  obliquely.  Some  tombs  are 
even  divided  into  three  compartments, 
one  at  the  end  and  one  on  each  side, 
with  a  passage  between  them,  just  as 
in  so  numy  of  the  rock-hewn  sepulchres 
of  Etruria.    But  these  are  rare. 

*  See  the  woodcut  at  the  head  of 
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the  earth  has  been  removed  or  washed  away,  so  as  to  leave 
the  structure  standing  above  the  surfece.  Here  the  eye 
is  startled  by  the  striking  resemblance  to  the  cromlechs  of 
our  own  country.  Not  that  one  such  monument  is  actually 
standing  above  ground  in  an  entire  state ;  but  remove  the 
earth  from  any  one  of  those  with  a  single  cover-stone, 
and  in  the  three  upright  slabs,  with  their  shelving,  over- 
lapping hd,  you  have  the  exact  counterpart  of  Kit's 
Cotty  House,  and  other  like  familiar  antiquities  of  Britain ; 
and  the  resemblance  is  not  only  in  the  form,  and  in  the 
unhewn  masses,  but  even  in  the  dimensions  of  the  structures. 
We  know  also  that  many  of  the  cromlechs  or  kistvaens 
of  the  British  Isles  have  been  found  inclosed  in  barrows, 
sometimes  with  a  circle  of  small  upright  slabs  around 
them ;  and  from  analogy  we  may  infer  that  all  were 
originally  so  buried.  Here  is  a  ftirther  point  of  resem- 
blance to  these  tombs  of  Satumia.^  In  some  of  the  crom- 
lechs, moreover,  which  are  inclosed  in  tumuU,  long  passages, 
lined  with  upright  slabs,  and  roofed  in  vrith  others  laid 
horizontally,  have  been  found ;  whether  the  similar  pas- 
sages in  these  tombs  of  Satumia  were  also  covered  in, 
cannot  now  be  determined. 

The  shelving  or  dip  of  the  cover-stone  in  the  cairns  or 
cromlechs  has  induced  antiquaries  to  regard  them  as 
Druidical  altars,  formed  with  this  inclination  in  order  that 
the  blood  of  the  victims  might  more  easily  run  oflf.  But 
it  is  now  generally  agreed,  from  the  remains  found  within 
them,  that  they  are  sepulchral  monuments ;  and  there  can 


this  Chapter,  which  represents  one  of  to  have  been  qoadrangular. 
these  tombs  with  a  single  cover-stone,  *  I  observed  only  one  instance  of  a 

16  or  18  feet  each  way,  and  abont  1  tumulus  encircled  by  small  slabs ;  but 

foot  in  thickness.    The  tumuli,  as  far  it  is  probable    that    the   custom   was 

as   it  is  possible    to    ascertain,    were  general ;  the  small  size  of  these  slabs 

about  25  or  30  feet  in  diameter.    Mr.  offering  a  temptation  to  the  peasantry 

Ainsley  remarked  one  which  appeared  to  remove  them. 
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be  no  doubt  that  these  structures  of  Satumia  are  of  that 
character,  though  nothing  beyond  analogy  and  tradition 
now  remains  to  attest  it.  Here  the  slope  of  the  cover- 
stone  is  evidently  to  carry  oflF  the  rain. 

These  tombs  have  stood  for  so  many  ages  open  and 
dismantled — the  haunts  of  the  fox,  the  porcupine,  and 
unclean  reptiles — that  no  traces  of  the  ancient  dead  are 
now  visible,  beyond  the  broken  pottery  which  strews  the 
plain.  At  a  spot  called  II  Puntone,  west  of  the  Pian  di 
Palma^  and  nearer  the  banks  of  the  Albegna^  are  more  of 
these  singular  sepulchres.  Those  at  La  Pestiera  on  the 
south  of  Saturnia  have  already  been  mentioned ;  and  it  is 
possible  that  more  exist  on  other  sides  of  the  city,  but  I 
could  not  ascertain  the  fact. 

These  monuments  of  Satumia  are  particularly  worthy 
of  notice,  as  nothing  hke  them  is  to  be  seen  on  any  other 
site  in  Etruria.  Similar  tombs,  however,  have  in  ages 
past  been  discovered  at  Cortona,'  and  of  late  years  at 
Santa  Marinella;®  but  no  traces  of  them  now  remain  on 
either  site.  I  have  never  seen  any  description  of  these 
tombs  in  the  Pian  di  Palma ;  nor  am  I  aware  that  any 
traveller  has  visited  them,  besides  Mr.  Ainsley  and  myself.^ 

To  what  era^  and  to  what  race,  are  we  to  attribute 
these  tombs  ?  Prior  to  the  Roman  conquest  they  must  be, 
for  that  people  never  constructed  such  rude  burial-places 
for  their  dead.     Can  we  assign  them  to  the  Etruscans — to 


7  Baldelli,  MS.  quoted  by  Gori,  Mns. 
Etnw.  III.  pp.  75 — 6,  and  Inghinuni, 
Hon.  Etrns.  IV.  p.  72. 

*  Ut  wprat  pftgo  8* 

*  Sir  R.  C.  Hoare  merely  states  that 
**  sereral  snbterraneous  grottos  are  still 
open  in  the  neighbouring  fields,  but 
there  is  great  reason  to  suppose  that 
many  more  exist  undiscovered,  for  in 
various  spots  the  water  suddenly  dis- 


appears after  hard  rains."  Classical 
Tour,  I.  p.  52.  But  he  does  not  appear 
to  have  seen  them,  or  he  must  have 
been  struck  by  their  peculiar  character. 
Repetti  (V.  p.  207)  only  mentions  those 
on  the  slope  beneath  Satumia,  towards 
the  Bagni,  and  describes  them  simply 
as  ^  foase  coperte  da  lastroni  di  traver- 
tino,"  containing  human  bones  and 
nothing  else. 
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that  race  of  whose  care  in  decorating  their  tombs  with 
architectural  fa9ades,  or  internally  with  painting  and 
sculpture,  we  have  so  many  proofs  ?  If  we  are  to  regard 
the  Regulini-Galassi  tomb  of  Caere,  with  its  regular,  squared 
masonry,  as  of  Pelasgic  antiquity,  surely  such  savagely 
rude  structures  as  these  cannot  be  of  later  date.  Be  it 
remembered  that  the  masses  are  wholly  unwrought — ^not 
even  hammer-dressed,  but  simply  split  oflF  from  the 
laminous  rock ;  the  principal  difficulty  lying  in  the  trans- 
port of  them  to  their  present  sites.  If  not  of  Etruscan 
construction,  to  whom  can  they  be  attributed  ?  The  prior 
occupants  of  the  land,  as  we  learn  from  ancient  writers, 
were  first  the  Umbrians  or  Siculi,  and  then  the  Pelasgi. 
As  the  antiquity  of  these  monuments  is  connected  with 
that  of  the  city-walls,  we  will  consider  both,  in  reviewing 
the  few  notices  we  find  of  Satumia  in  ancient  writers. 

Dionysius  mentions  Saturnia  together  with  Agylla,  Pisa, 
and  Alsium,  as  one  of  the  many  towns  either  built  by  the 
united  Pelasgi  and  Aborigines,  or  taken  by  them  from  the 
Siculi,  the  original  inhabitants.^  Beyond  this  there  is 
Uttle  mention  of  it.  We  learn  that  it  was  one  of  the 
Roman  colonies  in  Etruria,  that  it  had  originally  borne  the 
name  of  Aurinia  ;^  that  it  was  in  the  territory  of  Caletra, 
and  that  it  was  colonised  in  the  year  of  Rome  571 
(b.c.  183).' 

Though  we  may  not  be  able   to  accord    Dionysius 


1  Dion.  Hal.  I.  p.  16.  It  may  be 
thought  by  some  that  DionyaiuB  referred 
to  the  original  town  on  the  site  of 
Rome  —  ''Satumia,  ubi  nunc  Roma 
est''  (Plin.  III.  9)— but  it  is  evident 
that  this  town  of  Etruria  was  intended, 
as  all  the  other  places  mentioned  are 
in  this  land,  and  are  said  by  him  to 
have  been  afterwards  conquered  by  the 
Etruscans. 


*  Plin.  III.  8.-~"  Satumini  qui  ante 
Aurinini  vocabantur.**  It  is  also  men- 
tioned as  a  colony  by  Ptolemy  (p.  72, 
ed  Bert),  and  a  prcsfectwra  by  Festna 
(v.  PraefectunD).  The  Etruscan  fionily- 
name  of  **  Sauturine,"  or  ^  Sauturini  " 
(VermigL  Iscriz.  Perug.  I.  pp.  267, 
313),  seems  to  bear  some  relation  to 
Satumia. 

»  Liy.  XXXIX.  55. 
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unreserved  credit  in  his  accounts  of  such  remote  periods, 
we  may  safely  admit  his  testimony  as  to  the  great  anti* 
quity  of  Satumia.  The  very  name,  the  earliest  appellation 
of  Italy  itself,  is  corroborative  of  this  fact.  We  are  there- 
fore prepared  for  relics  of  very  ancient  times  on  this  spot. 
Yet  MicaU  would  fain  have  it  that  its  polygonal  walls 
do  not  indicate  a  high  antiquity,  and  probably  date  only 
from  the  time  of  the  Roman  colony.*  It  is  unnecessary  to 
repeat  what  has  been  said  in  a  previous  chapter  in  refuta- 
tion of  his  views  ;  but  what  was  there  said  in  support  of 
the  antiquity  and  Pelajsgic  origin  of  this  style  of  masonry,^ 
appUes  with  more  than  usual  force  to  Satumia^  which  has 
the  addition  of  historical  testimony  in  its  favour.  It  is 
enough  to  entertain  doubts  in  those  cases  where  we  have 
no  record  of  a  definite  Pelasgic  origin.  Where  such 
record  exists,  we  may  take  it  to  be  authenticated  by  the 
walls,  if  of  accordant  structure,  and  the  walls  to  be  cha- 
racterised by  the  tradition.  Either  alone  may  be  open 
to  suspicion,  but  together  they  substantiate  each  other  into 
genuineness.  In  the  case  of  Satumia,  moreover,  we  are 
particularly  entitled  to  ascribe  these  walk  to  that  people, 
with  whom  polygonal  masonry  was  the  rule,  rectangular 
the  exception,  rather  than  to  any  subsequent  race.  For 
the  doctrine  of  the  material  having  alone  determined  the 
character  of  the  masonry,  is  here  utterly  at  fault.  It  is 
not  limestone,  which  is  said  to  split  so  readily  into  polygonal 
forms ;  it  is  travertine,  which  all  the  world  knows  has  a 
horizontal  cleavage.    The  natural  superfluities  of  the  blocks 


*  Ant.  Pop.   ItaL   I.  pp.   144,  196.  maaonry  wherever    found  —  in   Italy, 

Micali's  objection  ia  mere  supposition —  Greece,  or  Asia    Minor  ;   though  we 

^^  forte  " — **  n  jmb  credere  *'  — '^  potrehh*  are  well  assured  that  in  many  instances 

eseere** — or  assertion  ;  the  only  argu-  walls  of  this  description  were  raised 

meni  he  uses  is  the  high  finish  of  the  in  yery  remote    times,  prior    to   the 

masonry,  an  argument  which,  if  it  have  invention  of  the  arch, 
any  force,  will    apply  to    all   similar  '  Ut  supra,  pages  279 — 286. 
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were  not  squared  down  as  the  Romans  always  treated  this 
material,  but  cut  into  those  angular  forms  which  best 
pleased  the  builders.*  So  much  for  the  doctrine  of  con- 
structive necessity  as  applied  to  Satumia. 

But  if  the  walls  of  Saturnia  be  Pelasgic,  can  the  tombs 
have  the  same  origin?  Their  primitive  rudeness  would 
accord  better  with  walls  of  unhewn  Cyclopean  masonry, 
like  those  above  Monte  Fortino,  or  at  Civitella  and  Olevano, 
and  seems  hardly  consistent  with  the  highly-wrought  cha- 
racter of  the  polygonal  style, — ^it  is  difficult  to  beUeve  that 
the  same  hands  constructed  both  tombs  and  walls.  Yet  it 
may  be  urged  in  favour  of  a  Pelasgic  origin  for  the  former, 
that  they  are  very  similar  to  ancient  tombs  found  at  Santa 
Marinella,  on  that  coajst  which  is  studded  with  Pelasgic 
settlements ;  and  the  resemblance  the  least  rude  among 
them  (those  with  gabled  roofs)  bear  to  the  sepulchres  of 
Paestmn  and  of  Magna  Grsecia  generally,  favours  a  Greek 
origin.  They  are,  however,  more  Uke  the  structures  of  a 
ruder  people,  such  as  we  may  conceive  the  Umbri  or 
SicuU,  the  earliest  possessors  of  the  land,  to  have  been. 
We  learn  from  Dionysius,  that  the  Aborigines  who  joined 
the  Pelasgi  in  expeUing  the  Siculi  from  Btruria,  had 
cemeteries  of  tumuU  like  this,  but  of  the  internal  structure 
of  their  tombs  we  know  nothing.^  Unfortunately  we  have 
here  no  furniture  remaining  to  assist  our  inquiries.®  But 
it  may  be  objected — ^if  these  be  the  sepulchres  of  the 
earher  occupants  of  the  site,  where  are  those  of  the 
Etruscans  ?  It  is  a  question  which  may  be  asked  at  Piesole, 
Roselle,  Cosa,  Pisa,  and  many  other  sites,  where  no  exca- 

'  It  haa  been  asserted  that  polygonal  ^  The   articles  found  in   a   similar 

masonry    was   never   formed    of  tra«  tomb    at   Cortona,   as  far  as   can  be 

Tertine  (Memor.  Inst.  III.  p.  90),  but  gathered  from  the  description  of  Bal- 

this  is  contradicted  by  these  walls  of  delli  (iU  supra,  p.  317)t  seem  to  mark  it 

Satumiai.  as  Etruscan. 

7  Dion.  Hal.  I.  p.  12. 
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vations  have  been  made.  Future  research,  either  by 
finding  some  of  these  rude  tombs  intact,  or  by  discovering 
others  of  a  diflfereiit  character,  may  be  expected  to  throw 
h'ght  on  the  subject.^ 

Yet  this  form  of  sepulchre  can  hardly  be  indicative  of 
any  one  race  in  particular.  The  structure  is  so  rude  and 
simple,  that  it  might  have  suggested  itself  to  any  people, 
and  be  naturally  adopted  in  an  early  state  of  civilization. 
It  is  the  very  arrangement  the  child  makes  use  of  in 
building  his  house  of  cards.  This  simplicity  accounts  for 
the  wide  diflFusion  of  such  monuments  over  the  Old  World ; 
for  they  are  found  in  different  climates  and  widely  distant 
countries,  from  the  mountains  of  Wales  and  Ireland  to  the 
deserts  of  Barbary,  and  from  the  western  shores  of  the 
Iberian  Peninsula  to  the  steppes  of  Tartary,  and  the 
eastern  coasts  of  Hindostan.  They  are  found  on  moun* 
tains  and  in  plains,  on  continents  and  in  islands,  on  the 
sea-coast  and  far  inland,  by  the  river  and  in  the  desert, 
solitary  and   grouped   in   multitudes.^      That  in  certain 


^  The  qcumtity  of  coane  broken  pot- 
tery strewn  over  the  plain,  hints  the 
character  of  their  contents  ;  but  Repetti 
(V.  p.  207)  says  that  in  the  similar 
t(mibs  on  the  other  side  of  Satnmia, 
already  mentioned,  were  found  human 
bones  alone,  without  any  ai*ticles  of 
sculpture,  or  urns,  fictile  yases,  and 
the  usual  fomiture  of  Etruscan  tombs. 
« Di  tempi  incerti  h  una  specie  di 
Camposanto  che  d  fu  indicato  ne* 
campi  sotto  il  poggio  e  preaso  il  Bagno 
di  Satumia,  dove  furono  trovate  delle 
oesa  umane  dentro  fosse  coperte  da 
lastroni  di  trayertino,  senza  alcun 
oggetto  di  scultnra^  senza  ume,  senza 
yasi  di  terragUe  e  cose  simili,  iacili  a 
seuoprirst  nei  sepolcreti  di  etrusco 
nome.*'  If  the  peasantry  may  be  cre- 
dited, the  bones  found  here  were  of 

VOL.    II. 


gigantic  proportions.  The  very  similar 
tombs  near  Santa  Marinella  contained 
articles  like  those  found  in  the  earliest 
sepulchres  of  Etruria,  of  yery  archaic 
character—  some  eyen  purely  Egyptian. 
>  How  numerous  these  monuments 
are  in  the  British  Isles  is  well  known. 
They  are  found  also  on  the  continent 
of  Europe,  particularly  in  the  north 
of  France ;  and  also  in  the  Spanish 
Peninsula,  though  to  what  extent  they 
exist  there  is  unknown,  as  the  anti* 
quities  of  that  land  haye  been  little 
investigated.  (See  Borrow's  Bible  in 
Spain,  Chapter  VII.).  On  the  shores 
of  the  Mediterranean  they  are  parti- 
cularly abundant  Besides  the  other 
two  sites  in  Etruria,  they  are  found  in 
Sardinia  and  the  Balearics  ;  and  it  may 
not  be  generally  known  that  they  exist 
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instances  they  may  be  the  work  of  the  same  people  in 
different  countries  is  not  to  be  gainsaid,^  but  there  is  no 
necessity  to  seek  for  one  particular  race  as  the  constructors 
of  these  monuments,  or  even  as  the  originators  of  the  type. 

I  trust  that  this  notice  of  the  tombs  of  Satumia  will 
excite  interest  in  this  unfrequented  spot,  and  lead  to 
further  investigation.  This  district  of  Italy  is  a  Dtew  field 
to  the  antiquary.  No  excayations  have  been  made,  nor 
even  researches  for  monuments  above  ground.* 

From  Satumia  you  may  proceed  to  Pitigliano,  Sovana, 
and  Sorano.  There  is  a  carriage-road  to  those  places 
from  Monte  Merano,  only  three  miles  from  Satumia.     On 


in  abundance  in  the  Regency  of  Tunis, 
anciently  the  territory  of  Carthage,  as 
I  leam  from  the  notes  and  sketches  of 
Mr.  Catherwood,  who  has  penetrated 
fkr  into  that  onexplored  region,  and 
possesses  artistic  records  of  its  monu- 
ments of  such  valoe  and  interest  as 
to  demand  publication.  From  these 
documents  I  leam  that  the  tombs  of 
the  African  desert  exactly  accord  in 
construction  and  measurements  with 
the  better-known  monuments  of  this 
character.  The  three  sites  on  which 
he  found  tliem  were,  Sidi  Boosi,  to  the 
north-east  of  Hydrah,  Welled  Ayar, 
and  Lheys.  At  the  first  place  they 
were  particularly  numerous.  I  am  not 
aware  that  any  hare  been  discoVered 
in  Greece,  but  in  Asia  they  are  not 
wanting.  Captains  Irby  and  Mangles 
describe  a  group  of  them  on  the  banks 
of  the  Jordan.  Holy  Land,  p.  99. 
Colon.  Libr.  edit  They  are  said  also 
to  have  been  found  among  the  moun- 
tains of  the  Caucasus,  and  on  the 
steppes  of  Tartary  ;  and  recent  re- 
searches have  brought  them  to  light  in 
the  Presidency  of  Madras.  For  in  a 
letter  read  at  the  Asiatic  Society, 
January  17th,  1846,  Captain  Newbold 


stated  that  near  Chittoor  in  North 
Arcot,  he  had  seen  a  square  mile  of 
ground  covered  with  such  monuments^ 
mostly  opened  and  destroyed  by  the 
natives  for  the  sake  of  the  blocks  which 
composed  them,  yet  a  few  remained 
entire  to  testify  to  the  character  of 
the  rest.  In  them  were  found  saroo- 
phagi,  with  the  bones  of  the  dead,  and 
pottery  of  red  and  black  ware.  Thc^ 
were  here  paved  with  a  large  slab, 
and  entered  by  a  circular  hole  in  one 
of  the  upright  slabs,  which  formed  the 
walls. 

3  In  the  British  Isles  and  in  France 
they  are  probably  of  Celtic  construction. 
In  the  Peninsula  and  the  isles  of  the 
Mediterranean  they  may  be  of  Punic 
origin,  like  those  in  Ihe  teiritoiy  of 
Carthage  ;  though  those  of  Sardinia 
and  Etruria  are  more  probably  the 
work  of  the  Tyrrhene-Pelasgi. 

*  On  a  hill  three  miles  to  the  EJS.E. 
of  Satumia  are  some  ruins,  called  Le 
Murelle.  I  had  no  opportunity  of 
visiting  them,  but  from  the  description 
I  received  I  doubt  not  they  are  Roman 
amoameraticnetf  probably  the  remains 
of  a  villa.  On  other  spots  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, there  are  said  to  be  ruins. 
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the  way  to  it  you  pass  the  Bagni,  a  spring  of  sulphureous 
water,  like  the  Bulicame  near  Viterbo,  which  falls  in  a 
cascade,  encrusting  the  cliffs  with  a  many-hued  deposit. 
The  table-land  on  which  Monte  Merano  stands  is  strewn 
with  pottery,  which  may  possibly  mark  the  Etruscan 
necropolis  of  Satumia.  Three  miles  beyond  is  Manciano, 
on  a  height  commanding  one  of  those  glorious  and  varied 
panoramas  which  give  such  a  charm  to  Italy.  Here  you 
are  on  the  very  frontier  between  the  Tuscan  and  Roman 
States.  The  Maremma,  its  well-known  headlands,  the 
isle-studded  deep,  Satumia  in  the  vale  of  the  Albegna^  at 
the  foot  of  Monte  Amiata — are  all  in  the  Grand  Duchy ; 
while  the  Patrimony  of  St.  Peter  greets  you  in  the  vast 
Etruscan  plain,  with  the  Ponte  della  Badia,  the  towers  of 
Montalto  and  Cometo,  the  Monti  di  Canino,  and  many 
other  familiar  objects  on  its  wide  surface,  which  is  bounded 
by  the  dark-crested  Ciminian,  and  the  distant  Apennines, 
a  range  of  icy  peaks  all  burnished  with  gold — ^sublime  as 
the  Alps  from  the  Jura.* 

Beyond  Manciano,  on  the  descent  to  the  Flora,  some 
tombs  and  sepulchral  niches  in  the  cliffs,  and  fragments  of 
pottery  on  the  slopes,  proclaim  the  site  of  an  Etruscan 
town.*  I  could  make  no  researches  here,  as  the  sun  was 
on  the  horizon  as  I  passed,  and .  I  had  no  opportunity  of 
returning  to  the  spot ;  but  it  seemed  to  me  that  the  town 
must  have  stood  on  the  cliff-bound  height,  now  crested 
with  a  castle  in  ruins.  What  its  name  was,  we  have  no 
means  of  determining.     It  may  be  remembered,  however, 


*  From  Manciano  a  road  leads  south- 
ward to  Montalto  and  Cometo.  There 
is  also  a  track  to  the  Ponte  della  Badia. 
The  trayeller  who  would  make  an  ex- 
cursion from  Cometo  to  Coea  and 
Satnmia  will  have  no  difficulty  in  cross- 
ing the  frontier.     It  used  to  be  neces- 


sary to  have  the  passport  visi  at 
Montalto,  but  under  the  proposed  system 
of  an  Italian  Customs'  Union,  that  may 
probably  be  dispensed  with. 

'  It  has  been  already  stated  that 
Campanari  has  made  slight  excavations 
in  this  neighbourhood.    Vol.  I.  p.  474. 
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that  Caletra  stood  somewhere  in  this  district,  for  Satumia 
was  in  its  territory.®  The  Piora  has  here  the  same  charac- 
ter as  at  Vulci — ^a  rapid  stream  overhung  by  lofty  clifis, 
half  draped  with  wood.  The  rocks  are  of  the  same  forma- 
tion— dark  red  or  brown  tufo,  overlaid  with  a  stratum  of 
white  travertine,  like  a  wedding  cake  with  its  top-crust  of 
sugar ;  but  as  the  plums  are  not  visible  till  the  cake  has 
been  cut,  so  you  can  only  see  the  soft  volcanic  rock,  where 
the  hard  aqueous  deposit  which  covers  it  has  been  broken 
away. 


«  liv.  XXXIX.  55.  It  wiU  be  ob- 
served that  Livy  does  not  speak  of  a 
tovm  of  this  name,  merely  of  an  ager — 
*<  Satumia  colonia  civium  Romanorum 
in  agrum  Caletranum  est  deducta  ;" 
and  from  this,  and  more  clearly  from 
Pliny's  notice  (III.  8) — ^oppidomm 
veterum  nomina  retinent  agri  Crustu- 
minus,  Caletranus  " — it  appears  that 
the  Etruscan  town  had  ceased  to  exist 
before  Imperial  times — a  fact  which 
may  assist  researches  for  its  site.    It 


has  been  abeady  observed  («!<  Mpra, 
p.  297),  that  Repetti  saggests  for 
Caletra  a  site  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Magliano,  and  some  would  identify  it 
with  the  newly  found  city  between  Uiai 
village  and  the  sea  ;  but  there  is  no 
reason  to  suppose  from  the  <m]y  two 
notices  we  have  of  Caletra,  that  it  was 
ever  of  such  importance  as  that  aite 
would  indicate,  which  coiresponds  with 
far  more  probability  to  the  ancient 
Vetulonia. 


CmVBh—CLUSIUM. 


1  pray  joo  let  u»  mtidj  our  eyet 

With  the  iiwiiioiuIb  and  the  thingH  of  iame. 

That  do  raDown  this  ei^. 


I  HiTST  transport  my  reader  from  the  banks  of  the 
Fiora,  where  I  left  him  at  the  close  of  the  last  Chapter, 
to  the  door  of  the  ConveDt  of  S.  Antonio  in  the  little  town 
ofCittk  delta  Pieve,  some  forty  miles  to  the  north-east, 
and  within  the  Roman  frontier.  He  will  have  no  reaaon 
to  r^:ret  the  change  of  scene.  He  will  find  himself  on  a 
lofty  height,  commanding  a  wide,  deep  valley,  with  many 
a  slope  and  undulation,  among  which 

"  Bweet  Clsnia  wandera 
Throngb  com,  and  vines,  and  Roven." 
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Chiufli,  once  the  proud  capital  of  Porsena,  crests  an  olive- 
clad  eminence  on  the  right ;  and  on  the  other  hand  is  a 
long  range  of  wopded  heights  studded  with  towns — 
Cetona^  with  its  impending  castle  nearest  the  eye ;  Sar- 
teano,  on  the  hill-brow  beyond  ;  still  farther,  Chianciano 
and  Montepulciano,  apparently  blended  into  one^all  re- 
presentatives of  Etruscan  towns,  and  all  nestling  beneath 
the  majestic  Alpine  mass  of  Monte  Cetona.^ 

Citti  la  Pieve  retains  no  traces  of  remote  antiquity, 
though  Etruscan  urns  have  been  found  in  its  neighbour- 
hood.^ But  as  it  contains  numerous  works  of  Pietro 
Perugino,  who  was  bom  here,  to  say  nothing  of  his  genuine 
letters  and  paint-pots,  the  traveller  from  Orvieto  to  Chiusi 
will  probably  be  induced  to  halt  for  the  night.  Let  him 
eschew  the  inn  called  La  Luna,  which  is  a  mere  bettola^ 
and  knock  at  an  opposite  house  with  the  name  of  "  Valen- 
tini  *'  over  the  door,  where  he  will  find  bed  and  board, 
average  comfort,  and  abundant  attention. 

It  is  but  six  miles  from  La  Pieve  to  Chiusi,  and  the  road 
is  delightful,  through  woods  of  brave  old  oaks,  baring  their 
lichen-clad  boughs  to  the  bright  winter  sky  ;  the  luxuriant 
vale  of  Chiana,  and  the  broad  Thrasymene  with  its 
islands,  in  the  distance ;  and  the  Apennines  stretching 
their  snow  half  across  the  horizon.  The  frontier  is  crossed 
in  the  valley  below  Chiusi.* 


*  The  road  from  Pitigliano  to  Chiusi 
18  hardly  carriageable  throughout.  It 
runs  through  Sorano,  crosses  the  high- 
road to  Florence  near  the  PonteCentino, 
skirts  the  base  of  the  wild  mountain  of 
Radicdfani,  through  San  Casciano  de' 
Bagni  and  Cetona,  to  Chiusi.  Another 
track  runs  through  Acquapendente,  but 
is  to  be  avoided  because  it  enters  the 
Roman  territory,  and  exposes  the  tra- 
veller to  the  annoyance  of  two  custom- 


houses. The  eutlre  distance  may  be 
done  in  one  day,  by  starting  eariy.  The 
Baths  of  San  Cssdano  are  proved  by 
numerous  remains  to  be  of  ancient  date. 
Repetti  (I.  p.  225 ;  V.  p.  25)  takes  them 
for  the  Pontes  Clusini  mentioned  by 
Horace  (Epist  I.  15,9). 

'  Lauzi,  Sagg.  II.  p.  53.  Its  name, 
derived  from  Civitas  Plebis,  seems  also 
to  indicate  a  classical  origin. 

'  Chiusi  is  40   miles  from  Arezzo, 
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Chiusi  is  the  representative  of  Clusium,  the  city  of  the 
magnanimous  Porsena,  one  of  the  most  ancient  in  Italy, 
among  the  Twelve  of  the  Etruscan  Confederation  ;  ^  indeed 
it  would  appear  that  for  a  time 


"  The  banner  of  proud  Clnsiam 
Was  highest  of  them  all.**. 


'K"^,aJ- 


A  <<« 


'-   ^ 


Its  original  name   was   Camars,^    whence   it  has   been 


22  from  Cortom^  about  35  from  OrrietOy 
5  from  Cetona,  as  many  from  Sartoano, 
8  frtmi  Chiandano,  12  from  Montepul- 
ciano,  20  frt>m  Radicofiuu,  23  frt>m 
Acquapendentey  20  from  Pienza^  48 
from  Siena,  and  88  &t>m  Florence. 

Polybius  (II.  25)  aays  Cludum  was 
three  days  journey  from  Rome  ;  Strabo 
(V.  p.  226)  calls  it  800  ttadia,  or  100 
miles,  which  is  less  than  the  distance  by 
the  modem  road,  and  than  by  the 
ancient  Via  Cassia,  according  to 
Antonine  Itinerary. 


the 


Roma. 

Baccanas 

XXI. 

Sufcrio 

XII. 

Forum  Cassii 

XI. 

Vulsinios 

XXVIII. 

Clusium 

XXX. 

The  Peutingerian  Table,  in  the  part  of 
this  road  after  Sutrium,  is  defective  and 
very  incorrect 


Roma. 

Ad  Sextum 

VI. 

Veios 

VI. 

Vacanas 

Villi. 

Sutrio 

XII. 

Vice  Matrini 

— 

ForoCsasii 

nil. 

Aquas  Passaris 

XI. 

Volsmis 

vim. 

PaUiofl. 

— 

Qusio 

vim. 

«  That  Clusium 

was  one  of  the  Twelye 

took  in  the  war  which  Etruria,  under 
her  chieftain  Porsena,  waged  against 
Rome.  The  very  name  of  dosium 
struck  terror  into  the  Senate — ^^'non 
unquam  alias  ante  tantus  terror  sena- 
tum  invBsit,  adeo  yalida  res  tom  Ousina 
erat,  magnumque  Porsenss  nomen." 
Liy.  II.  9.  A  dty,  whose  ruler  headed 
the  forces  of  the  whole  Etruscan  State, 
cannot  have  been  of  second«rate  im- 
portance. See  Florus^  I.  10.  Dion. 
Hal.  V.  pp.  303,  304.  Plutarch  (Pub- 
licola)  also  says  Lars  Porsena  had  the 
greatest  power  among  the  princes  of 
Italy.  There  is  no  reason  howeyer  to 
belieye,  that  though  Clusium  on  this 
occasioh  took  a  prominent  part  among 
the  cities  of  the  Confederation,  she 
was,  as  Dempster  (II.  p.  71)  infers, 
the  metropolis  of  Etroria^  This  dty 
has  further  claims  to  rank  among  the 
TweWe,  as  being  one  of  the  fiye  which 
assisted  the  Latins  against  the  first 
Tarquin.    Dion.  Hal.  IIL  p.  189. 

«  lay.  X.  25  ;  cf.  Polyb.  II.  19,  5. 
Niebuhr  (III.  p.  377),  howeyer,  thmks 
that  Polybius  here  refers  to  Camerinum 
in  Umbria,  and  says  Liyy  remembers 
at  an  improper  time  that  Clusium  was 
called  Camais  in  Etruscan. 

There  are  certain  coins  with  the 
type  of  a  wild  boar,  on  both  sides,  and 
the  legend  ka  or  kam,  which  are 
ascribed  to  Camais,  or  Clusium.  Yet 
the  legend  is  peculiar  in  running  from 
left  to  right,   and  if  the  letters   are 
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inferred  that  it  was  founded  by  the  Umbri,  the  earliest 
inhabitants  of  Etruria.®  Whateyer  its  origin,  it  is  certain 
that  from  a  very  remote  age  it  was  a  city  of  great 
might  and  importance,  and  that  it  maintained  this  condi- 
tion throughout  the  period  of  Etruscan  independence. 
Though  Virgil  represents  it  as  assisting  ^neas  against 
Tumus,^  the  earliest  notice  of  it  that  can  be  regarded  as 


Etniaean,  the  word  w<mld  be  kis.  One 
of  tho0e  ilhutrated  by  Lanzi,  to  the 
legend  ka  on  one  side,  adds  that  of 
&ABT,  in  Etmsean  letters,  on  the  other. 
MUller  (Etmsk.  I.  p.  332)  hints  that 
the  KAS  may  possibly  have  reference  to 
Cisra,  the  native  name  of  Ciere  (tU 
tupra,  p.  22) — which  city,  as  he  re- 
marks, had  certainly  as  much  necessity 
for  coins  as  Clusinm — ^and  that  *<Ka> 
raet "  may  find  its  equivalent  in  Cierete. 
Certain  coins,  however,  with  this  type 
have  the  legend  kam  in  Etruscan  cha- 
racters, and  running  from  right  to  left. 
Lianzi  thinks  the  wild  boar  was  an 
appropriate  type  for  Clushun,  charac- 
teristic of  the  country.  SeeLanzi,Saggio, 

II.  pp.  24,  5fi ;  tav.  I.  1,2;  Guarnacci, 
Orig.  ItaJ.  II.  p.  206.  tav.  VIII.; 
Mionnet,  Med.  Ant.  p.  97  ;  Suppi  I. 
p.  1 96.  Yet  Millingen  has  pronounced, 
on  what  authority  does  not  appear,  that 
these  coins  are  all  counterfeits.  Numia. 
Anc.  Italic,  p.  170.  There  are  two 
other  series  of  coins  which  have  been 
assigned  respectively  to  Clusium  Vetus 
and  Clusimn  Novum.  On  the  obverse 
is  a  wheel,  on  the  reverse  an  anchor, 
with  the  mark  of  value  and  the  legend 
CH  or  cHA  in  Etruscan  characters. 
Marehi  and  Tessieri,   JEs  Grave,  d. 

III.  Uv.  VII— IX.  ;  cf.  Bull.  Inst. 
1839,  p.  124.  But  Leprius  thinks  the 
attribution  of  these  coins  to  Camars 
cannot  be  justified  on  any  ground. 
Verbreitung  dee  Italischen  Mttnzsys- 
tems,  p.  68  ;  Ann.  Inst.  1841,  p.  108. 


'  Chiver.  II.  p.  567  ;  Cramer,  I.  p. 
219.    Mailer  (Etmsk.  dnL  2, 12)  con- 
siders the  ancient  name  of  the  city, 
Camars,  to  be  a  i«t>of  that  the  Gamerles 
of  Umbria  had  onoo  occupied  it    Chiver 
thinks  that  these  Camertes,  the  original 
inhabitants    of    Camars,    were  driven 
across   the    Tiber    by  the   Tyrrfaeoe- 
Pelasgi,    and    retained     their   ancient 
name  in  their  new  settlement ;  and  that 
the  Pelasgi  gave  the  city  the  name  of 
Clusiuro,from  Clusiua^«on  of  Tyrrfaenna 
the  Lydiao,  as  Servius  states  (ad  JEn. 
X.  167),  who  however  leaves  its  origin 
doubtful  between  Clumus  and  Telema- 
chus.    That  Camars  or  Camera  was  an 
Umbrian  rather  than  a  Pelasgic  name 
is  the  more  probable,  as  Lepaus  asBores 
us  it  is  not  derived  from  the  Greek. 
Ann.  Inst   1836,  p.  201.    Mention  is 
made  of  these  Camertes  of  Umbria  by 
Livy,  IX.  36 ;  Pliny,  III.  19  ;  Cicero^ 
pro  Balbo,  20  ;    Strabo,  V.  p.   227  ; 
Sil.  Italic.  VIII.   463 ;  Frontin.  Strat. 
I.  2,  2.    Pliny   (loc  dt)   also  men- 
tions a  dnsiolum  above  Interamna  in 
Umbria.     The  Gamers  of  Umbria  is 
supposed  by  Cramer  (I.  pp.  262,  274) 
to  have  occupied  the  site  of  Camerata, 
a  town  between  Todi  and  Amelia,  but 
Cluver  (II.  p.  613)  thinks  it  identical 
with  Gamerinum,  now  Gamerino,  on  the 
borders  of  Pioenum. 

7  Virg.  Ma.  X.  167.  Virgil  else- 
where (X.  655)  says  Gusinm  had  a 
king  Osinins. 
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historic  is  that  with  Arretiiim,  Volaterrse,  Rusellse,  and 
Vetulonia,  it  sent  aid  to  the  Latins  against  Tarquinius 
Priscus.®  We  hear  no  more  of  it  till  the  Tarquins,  on 
their  expulsion  from  Rome,  induced  Porsena,  its  king  or 
chief  Lucumo,  to  espouse  their  cause.  That  war,  its 
stirring  events,  its  deeds  of  heroism,  are  among  the 
cherished  memories  of  our  boyhood,  and  need  no  record 
here.     Yet  modem  criticism  snatches  from  us 

*'  Those  old  credulities  to  nature  dear,"       ^^  », 

and  teaches  us  to  regard  the  deeds  of  Horatius,  Scsevola, 
CloeUa,  Publicola,  as  mere  fictions  of  the  old  Roman  min- 
strels, sung  in  the  heroic  "  Lay  of  the  Tarquins/'* 

When  Clusium  next  appears  in  history  it  is  as  the  occa- 
sion of  the  destruction  of  Rome  by  the  Gauls.  It  was  in 
the  year  363  (b.c.  391),  just  after  the  capture  of  Veii,  that 
one  Aruns,  a  native  of  Clusium,  having  been  dishonoured 
by  a  youthfiil  Lucumo,  his  pupil,  who  had  debauched  his 
wife,  and  not  being  able  to  obtain  justice  from  the  law, 
owing  to  the  young  noble's  rank  and  influence  in  the  state, 
determined  to  have  his  revenge,  even  at  the  sacrifice  of 
his  country.  The  prototype  of  Count  Julian,  who  for 
vengeance  sold  Spain  to  the  Moslem,  he  induced  the 
Senonian  Oauls  to  take  up  his  cause,  tempting  them  by 
the  figs,  the  oil,  and  above  all  the  rich  wine  of  Tuscany — 
the  royal  Montepulciano,  it  may  have  been — to  march 
against  Clusium.  The  citizens,  terrified  at  the  strange  and 
ferocious  aspect,  and  the  vast  hosts  of  these  unlooked-for 

^  Dion.  HaL  III.  p.  189.  digies  and  miracles,  which  were  they 
>  Niebohr  (I.  p.  551)  maintainn  that  not  in  our  annals  would  now-^-days  be 
of  ibis  war,  from  beginning  to  end,  not  aeooonted  fables " — Tunc  ilia  Romana 
a  single  incident  can  pass  for  historical.  prodigia  atqne  miracula,  Horatius,  Mu- 
lt is  evident  that  the  ancients  had  some  cius,  Qoelia  ;  quie  nisi  in  annalibus 
such  suspicions  themselTes,  for  Floras  forent,  hodie  febulse  viderentur. 
(I.  10)  speaks  of  the  heroes,  as  ^  pro- 
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foes,  sent  to  beg  succour  of  Borne,  though  bound  to  her  by 
no  tie  of  friendship  or  alliance.  Flattered  by  this  compli- 
ment to  their  power  and  martial  spirit^  the  Romans  in  an 
evil  hour  interfered,  and  diverting  the  fury  of  the  Gaulish 
hordes  from  Clusium  to  themselyes,  opened  the  way  for 
the  capture  and  destruction  of  the  Seven-hilled  City.^® 

In  what  year  Clusium  fell  under  the  Bomali  yoke  is  not 
recorded ;  not,  however,  immediately  after  the  &tal  rout 
of  the  Etruscans  in  the  year  445  (b.c.  309)  at  the  Yadi- 
monian  Lake,  though  Perusia  was  in  consequence  com- 
pelled to  surrender;^  for  in  the  year  459  (b.c.  295)  a 
Roman  legion  was  left  before  Clusium,  during  the  war 
with  the  Etruscans,  and  was  there  cut  to  pieces  by  the 
Senonian  Gauls,  their  allies.^  In  the  same  year  also,  after 
the  great  rout  of  the  Gauls  and  Samnites  in  the  territoiy 
of  Sentinum,  the  Clusini,  in  conjunction  with  the  Perusini, 
sustained  a  defeat  from  Cn.  Fulvius  the  Roman  propraetor.' 
We  hear  no  more  of  Clusium  in  the  time  of  Etruscan  in- 
dependence ;  for  the  next  notice  of  it  is  that  the  Grauls 
marched  a  third  time  to  this  city,  just  before  their  defeat 
near  Telamon  in  529.^  Clusium,  with  the  other  cities  of 
Etruria^  assisted  Rome  in  the  Second  Punic  War,  supplying 
the  fleet  of  Scipio  with  com,  and  fir  for  ship-building.^ 
More  than  a  century  later  Sylla  defeated  an  army  of  his 
foes  near  Clusium,  which,  it  is  probable,  had  joined  others 
of  the  Etruscan  cities  in  espousing  the  cause  of  Marius.^ 

>«  Uv.  v.  33,  85 ;  Dion.  HaL  Excerp.  *  Liy.    XXVIII.    45  ;   cf.  Sil  IteL 

Mm.  XII.  24,  25  ;  Flor.  I.  13  ;  Plut  VIU.  479.    The  grain,  indeed,  of  Chi. 

Camillus  ;  Diod.  Sic.  XIV.  p.  321,  ed.  aium  was  celebr»ted  for  ite  whiteneaa. 

Rhod.     DionynnB*  yeraon  of  the  story  CohimeUa,  de  Re  RustioA,  II.  6.    Har- 

of  Aruns  differs  somewhat  from  that  of  tial  (XIII.  8)  also  recommends  the  meal 

lAvy.  of  Clusium. 

1  liv.  IX.  39,  40.  •  VeL  Patere.  II.  28.     Appiaa  BeU. 

3  Liy.  X.  25, 26.  Ciy.  I.  89.     An  inscription  has  been 

'  Liy.  X.  30.  found  which  shows    that    the  Qoani 

*  Polyb.  II.  25.  raised  a  statue    to    Sylla,   two  years 
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Inscriptions  prove  Clusium  to  have  continued  in  existence 
under  the  Empire,  nor  does  she  seem,  Uke  too  many  of  her 
fellows,  ever  to  have  been  utterly  desolated  or  deserted, 
but  has  preserved  her  name  and  site  from  the  remotest 
antiquity  to  the  present  day.^  Yet  so  fallen  and  reduced 
was  this  illustrious  city  in  the  middle  ages,  principally 
through  the  pestilent  vapours  of  the  neighbouring  lakes 
and  marshes,  that  for  eight  centuries  and  more,  says 
Repetti,  she  might  be  called  "a  city  of  sepulchres." 
Chiusi  is  even  cited  by  Dante,  as  an  instance  of  the 
melancholy  decay  of  cities — 


Se  in  rignardi  Lani  ed  Urbisagb'a 
Come  son  ite,  e  come  ae  ne  vmmo 

Diretro  ad  esse  Chiusi  e  Sinigaglia, 
Udir  come  le  schiatte  si  disfiEuino, 

Non  ti  pan^  nuova  cosa  n^  forte, 
Poscia  che  le  cittadi  tennine  hanno. 


Since  the  draining  of  the  Yal  di  Chiana^  she  has  risen 
from  her  low  estate,  and  though  she  no  longer  holds  her 
head  proudly  among  the  cities  of  Italy,  she  has  an  air  of 
snugness  and  respectabiUty,  with  two  or  three  thousand 
inhabitants,  and  an  inn,  the  Leon  d'Oro,  of  more  than 
ordinary  bye-road  comfort. 

In  his  excursions  to  the  numerous  and  widely  scattered 
points  of  Etruscan  interest,  the  visitor  cannot  do  better 


after  this  battle,  or  80  b.c    Repetti,  I. 

p.  714. 

^  Repetti,  loc.  dt  This  writer  thinks 
the  colony  of  Clusiom  Novum  spoken 
of  by  Pliny  (IlL  8)  was  established  by 
Sylla.  Clusiom  is  mentioned  also  by 
Ptolemy  (p.  72,  cd.  Bert),  and  by  the 
Antonine  and  Theodosian  Itineraries. 
The  catacombs  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Chiusi,  moreover,  prove  its  existence  in 
the  early  ages  of  the  Christian  era; 


which  is  confirmed  by  the  Church  of 
S.  Mnstiola,  built  in  the  year  765.  It 
has  been  supposed  that  the  site  of  the 
original  Gsmars,  was  not  at  Chiusi,  but 
at  Sarteano  (Bull  Inst  1840,  p.  4)  ; 
but  I  see  no  valid  ground  for  this 
opinion,  which  is  founded  on  the  disco- 
very at  the  latter  place  of  a  number  of 
Etruscan  urns  of  the  funily,  **•  Cumere." 
See  Chapter  LIII.  p.  406. 
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than  haye  at  his  elbow  Giambattista  Zeppoloni,  the 
"souter  Johnny  of  Chiusi,  who  claims  to  be  at  once 
"  shoemaker,  saddler,  cicerone  and  landed  proprietor." 

Chiusi  retains  few  traces  of  Etruscan  times  on  her  site^ 
beyond  the  contents  of  her  museimis,  drawn  from  the 
sepulchres  around.  Of  her  ancient  fortifications  some  frag- 
ments are  extant,  but  these  are  not  sufficiently  abundant 
or  continuous  to  determine  the  precise  extent  or  limits  of 
the  city.  Where  still  standing,  they  form  the  foundations 
of  the  medieval  walls.  The  fragment  of  most  easy  access 
is  beneath  the  Duomo,  near  the  Porta  delle  Torri,  or 
di  Pacciano.  It  is  composed  of  rectangular  blocks  of 
travertine,  a  few  of  large  size,  but  generally  small  and 
shallow-^all  without  cement.®  Another  portion  of  the 
ancient  walls  is  to  be  seen  beneath  the  Prato,  or  public 
promenade.  This  is  also  of  travertine,  of  similar  and 
rather  more  regular  masonry  ;  but  still  of  small  blocks, 
rarely  exceeding  three  feet  in  length,  and  never  so  much 
as  two  in  height.^  It  can  be  seen  from  the  Giardino 
Paolozzi,  adjoining  the  Prato.  Beneath  this  garden,  which 
seems  the  site  of  the  ancient  Acropolis,  and  is  stUl  called 
La  Fortezza,  are  some  buttresses  of  Roman  work,  under 
which  are  also  a  few  courses  of  the  earlier,  or  Etruscan 
masonry. 

The  style  of  all  these  fragments  is  very  similar  to  that 
of  Perugia  and  Todi,  and  very  imlike  that  of  the  more 


"  I  am  surprised  to  find  Repetti  (I.  p. 
720)  describing  this  masonry  as  <<  of 
large  polygons ; "  when  it  is  as  hori- 
zontal as  that  of  Pemgia  or  Todi, 
though  not  so  regular.  He  also  errs 
in  calling  it  the  only  fragment  of  the 
Etruscan  walla  The  travertine  must 
have  been  brought  from  a  distance, 
probably  from  Sarteano,  for  the  hill  of 
Chiusi  is  of  that  friable  sandstone  con- 


taining marine  depositB,  which  prevails 
in  this  district  of  Italy. 

*  Though  of  cpHs  quadraium,  it  is  not 
tBodomon,  and  the  blocks  are  arranged 
without  any  symmetrical  relation  to 
those  above  or  beneath  them.  The  finest 
portion  is  below  a  brick  arch,  at  the 
further  end  of  the  Prata  The  courses 
vary  from  15  to  21  inches  m  height 
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northern  cities — Piesole,  Volteira,  or  Cortona;  the  blocks 
being  much  smaller,  the  courses  more  uniform,  and  the 
sharpness  of  the  edges,  preserved  by  the  hardness  of 
the  travertine,  giving  the  whole  a  much  more  modem 
appearance. 

In  the  Piazza  del  Duomo  are  more  traces  of  this  ancient 
masonry,  and  in  many  of  the  buildings  of  the  city,  as  well 
as  in  the  fences  without  the  walls,  are  large  blocks  of 
travertine,  probably  from  the  ancient  fortifications,  as  this 
is  not  a  local  stone. 

There  are  many  relics  of  early  days,  scattered  through 
Ohiusi.  Fragments  of  architectural  decorations  built  into 
the  houses.  Over  a  well  in  the  main  street  is  a  sphere  of 
stone  resting  on  a  cube,  with  a  sphinx,  in  a  quaint  style, 
carved  on  each  side.  On  Signer  Paolozzi's  gate  are  two 
similar  monuments,  with  lions  instead  of  sphinxes.^  But 
on  the  Prato  hard  by,  are  numerous  sarcophagi  and  urns, 
and  a  menagerie  of  wild  beasts,  more  like  those  with 
which  Hhe  learned  stock  the  constellations^'  than  anything 
that  ever  trod  terrestrial  desert — ^the  most  uncouth  savage- 
ness  ever  beheld  or  conceived,  grotesque  caricatures  of 
ferocity — the  majesty  of  the  king  of  beasts  relaxed  to 
a  ridiculous  grin — buffos  of  the  leo  species. 

In  the  Paolozzi  garden  is  a  so-called  "Labyrinth."' 
The  mere  word  brought  to  mind  the  celebrated  Tomb  of 
Porsena,  described  by  Varro  as  existing  at  Clusium,  and 
I  eagerly  rushed  into  the  cavern.  To  my  disappointment 
it  was  merely  a  natural  hollow  in  the  rock,  of  some  extent, 


^  lughirami  (Mon.    Etnis.  VI.   tav.  can  cippi,  or  tomb-Bt(AiG8.     They  re- 

P  5)  gives  a  plate  of  a  aimiJar  monu-  mind  us  of  the  sphere  and  cylinder  on 

ment,  with  a  sphinx,  a  lion,  a  griffon,  and  the  tomb  of  Archimedes,  at  Syracuse — 

an  augur  with  his  lUwiUf  on  each  side  t.  e.  on  the  real  sepulchre  discovered  by 

respectivdy.    The  style  of  art  is  very  Cicero  (Tusc  Quaes!  V.  23),  not  that 

archaic.    These  were  probably  Etnis-  shown  now-a-days  under  the  name. 
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but  without  a  sign  of  labyrinthine  passages.^  But  in  the 
cliffs  of  this  very  height,  immediately  beneath  the  Palazzo 
Paolozzi,  are  some  singular  subterranean  passages,  running 
far  into  the  heart  of  the  rock,  yet  being  half  filled  with 
water  they  have  never  been  penetrated.  It  is  asserted, 
however,  that  there  are  seven  of  these  strode^  but  whether 
running  parallel  like  the  Sette  Sale  at  Rome,  or  radiating 
from  one  point  like  the  Seven  Dials  of  the  Great  Metropolis, 
I  could  not  ascertain.  The  only  passage  I  saw  was  hollowed 
in  the  sandy  rock,  and  rudely  shaped  into  a  vault ;  the 
marks  of  the  chisel  being  very  distinct.  Rumour  says 
there  are  many  other  such  passages;  the  whole  city, 
indeed,  is  supposed  to  be  undermined  by  them,  and  by 
subterranean  chambers,  though  what  purpose  they  may 
have  served  is  a  mystery  no  one  can  fathom.^ 


>  On  complaining  of  this  I  was  told 
that  a  passage  had  been  discovered 
here,  a  few  years  since,  but  it  was  not 
penetrated,  being  foil  of  water  ;  I  conld 
perceiye  no  traces  of  it  In  this  gar- 
den are  remains  of  Roman  baths. 

*  One  entrance  to  these  wideigromid 
**  streets  "  is  near  the  ehnrch  of  San 
Francesco.  Another  is  on  the  Piazza 
del  Duomo.  In  1830,  in  lowering  this 
Piazza,  fonr  round  holes,  2  feet  in 
diameter,  were  discoyered,  and  they 
were  found  to  be  for  lighting  a  square 
chamber,  vaulted  over  with  great  blocks 
of  travertine,  and  divided  by  an  arch. 
It  was  nearly  full  of  earth,  but  in  it 
were  found  a  large  flask  of  glass,  frag- 
ments of  swords,  pieces  of  marble, 
broken  columns.  About  100  feet  dis- 
tant was  another  light-hole,  giving  ad- 
mission to  a  second  vault,  about  27  feet 
deep,  but  so  Urge  that  its  extent  could 
not  be  ascertained.  In  the  Bishop's 
garden,  dose  to  the  Piazza,  another 
subterranean  chamber,  very  profound 


and  spacious,  was  opened,and  on  one  side 
of  it  was  a  small  well.  Signer  Flavio 
Paolozzi  has  also  discovered  two  under- 
ground streets,  about  3  feet  wide  and 
10  high,  partly  built  up  with  large 
squared  blocks  of  travertine.  Capitano 
Sozzi  takes  them  to  be  conduits,  beeanse 
many  pipes  of  lead  and  terra  cotta  were 
found  in  them,  and  because  water  still 
chokes  them.  Bull.  Inst  1831,  pp.  99  « 
— 102.  Perhaps  it  is  these  two  which 
rumour  has  multiplied  into  seven.  Un- 
der the  house  of  the  Nardi  Dei  is 
also  known  to  be  a  passage,  opened 
forty  or  fifty  years  sinee ;  and  it  is 
said  that  a  reverend  prelate  ventured 
to  penetrate  it,  but  found  it  so  laby- 
rinthine, that  had  he  not  provided  him- 
self with  a  clue,  he  would  never  have 
fleen  again  the  light  of  day.  It  is  by 
some  pretended  that  these  subterranean 
passages  form  part  of  the  Labyrinth 
of  Porsena,  but  that  this  opinion  is 
unfounded  will  be  shown  in  a  subse- 
quent Chapter.    They  are  much  more 
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Chiusi,  unluckily  for  the  sight-seer,  has  not,  Uke  Volterra, 
its  Etruscan  relics  gathered  into  one  i)ublic  Museum,  but 
scattered  in  numerous  private  collections.  By  far  the 
largest  and  most  important  is  the  property  of  Signer 
Ottavio  Casuccini.  Next  to  his  ranks  that  of  Signer 
Paolozzi ;  and  these  two  alone  have  a  permanent  character, 
the  others  varying  from  year  to  year,  increased  by  fresh 
discoveries,  or  diminished  by  sales.  The  collections  of 
miscellaneous  character  are  those  of  the  Conte  Ottieri, 
Don  Luigi  Dei,  the  Signori  Luccioli  and  Ciofi.  Those 
of  Capitano  Sozzi  and  Signer  Galanti  are  now  in  the 
"  Gabinetto,"  in  the  high  street.  The  bishop  has  a 
niunber  of  choice  vases,  and  the  canons  Pasquini  and 
Mazzetti,  and  the  arch-priest  Carducci,  besides  the  ordinary 
articles,  are  rich  in  scarahcei}  None  of  these  collections 
are  difficult  of  access.  A  request  from  a  stranger  will 
meet  with  prompt  attention,  and  he  will  be  received  with 
all  that  courtesy  and  lU'banity  which  distinguish  the  Tuscan 
character. 

MusBO  Casuccini. 

This,  the  largest  private  collection  of  Etruscan  antiqui- 
ties in  Italy,  second  in  the  niunber  and  interest  of  its 
urns  only  to  the  Museum  of  Volterra,  is  the  produce 
of  many  a  season's  excavation,  by  Signer  Pietro  Bonci 
Casuccini,  the  grandfather  of  the  present  proprietor.  To 
visit  it  should  be  the  first  object  of  every  traveller  who 
would  gain  an  acquaintance  with  the  pecuUarities  of  the 

probably  ooimected  with  the  systein  of  they  seem  to  bear  a  close  analogy  to 

Bewerage  ;  and  &e  subterranean  cham-  the  Buche  de'  Saracini  which  are  hol- 

bers  may  have  been  either  cellars  to  lowed  in  the  base  of  the  hill  on  which 

houses  or  favistoi  to  temples.    Howeyer,  Volterra  stands.      Ut  wupray  pp.   165, 

the  idea  of  a  labyiin^  has  been  oon-  166. 

nected  with  such  passages,  for  more  than  «  Captain  Cecchini  has  now  disposed 

a  century  past     See  Maffei,  Osserv.  of  his  collection. 
Letter.  V.  p.  31 4.    From  the  description, 
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Etruscan  relics  of  Chiusi.     On  entering,  he  is  instructed 


"  how  to  obsenre''  by  this  notice — 

0  Toi  che  qna  moTete  il  pasao  amioo 

1  pRgi  ad  amminre  del  bello  antico^ 

Qai  poeate  ogn*  impaodo,  e  sia  per  gli  occhi 
Libero  il  giro,  ma  la  man  non  tocchi. 

This  collection  is  crammed  into  three  chambers.  The 
object  that  first  arrests  the  eye,  is  the  figure  of  a  female, 
almost  as  large  as  life,  seated  in  the  midst  of  the  room, 
holding  out  a  pomegranate,  as  if  to  present  it  to  whoever 
approached  her.  The  first  feeling  excited  is  one  of 
astonishment  at  its  singularity ;  the  next,  of  amusement 
at  its  droll  quaintness — ^its  more  than  Egyptian  rigidity 
— ^its  utter  want  of  anatomical  expression.  It  looks  like  a 
stone  effigy,  not  of  that  form  which  tempted  angels  to  sin, 
but  of  a  jointed  doll,  or  an  artist's  lay-figure.*  Further 
examination  proves  this  stiffness  to  arise  from  the  arms, 
feet,  head,  and  even  the  crown,  being  in  separate  pieces, 
removable  at  pleasure,  fixed  in  their  places  by  metal  pins. 
This  figure  is  at  once  the  effigy  of  the  deceased,  and  the 
urn  to  contain  her  ashes,  which  were  found  within  it ;  in 
truth,  it  is  but  a  variety  of  the  Etruscan  practice  of  repre- 
senting the  dead  reclining  upon  their  own  coffins.  The 
limbs  were  jointed,  probably  fi*om  the  inability  of  the 
artist  to  carve  them  from  the  same  block,  or  from  the 
brittleness  of  the  material,  which  would  not  allow  of  it. 


*  This  figure  has  been  styled  by  BIrs. 
Hamilton  Gray  (Sepulchres  of  Etnnia, 
p.  475),  ^  the  gem  of  Chiusi,**  and  said 
to  be  «in  a  beautiful  style  of  art'*  It 
were  paying  that  lady  a  poor  compli- 
ment to  belieye  she  took  a  note  to  that 
effect  Her  lively  imagination,  in  after 
contemplation  of  the  figure,  invested  it 
with  a  halo  it  docs  not  posBess.  Nor 
coidd  I  perceive  any   of    that    moi'al 


beauty  which  afanost  melted  Mra  Gray 
to  tears.  Instead  of  regarding  it  as 
^the  most  beautiful  and  solemn  man- 
ner of  embellishing  death,  that  ever 
entered  a  mortal's  head,"  I  oould  see 
in  it  only  a  caricature  of  humanity — 
a  woman  made  her  own  coffin — in- 
teresting only  for  its  singularity,  its 
undoubted  antiquity,  and  archaic  style 
of  art 
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The  pedestal  of  the  chair  on  which  the  figure  sits  is 
decorated  with  bas-reliefe  —  chariot  and  foot-races — of 
corresponding  archaic  character.  Red  paint  is  to  be 
traced  on  the  drapery,  sandals,  and  seat ;  and  the  whole 
monument  was  probably  originally  coloured.  It  is  of  cispo, 
or  fetid  limestone,  a  yellowish  brittle  material,  much  used 
in  the  most  ancient  monuments  of  this  district.^  Upright 
Etruscan  statues  in  stone,  be  it  observed,  are  extremely 
rare ;  most  of  those  extant  being  of  bronze  or  terra-cotta. 
From  this  Museum  the  traveller  will  learn  that  the 


^  For  a  plate  of  this  monument  see 
Micali,  Mon.  Ined.  tav.  XXVI.  The 
height  of  the  ilgure  is  about  four  feet. 
Bvll.  Inst.  1838,  p.  73.  Micali  (p.  1 52) 
regards  its  pontion  in  the  chair  as 
indicatiTe  of  the  supreme  beatitude  of 
the  soul.  Inghirami  gives  illustrations 
of  a  very  nmilar  statue  found  near  Ghiusi 
(Museo  Chiusino,  tav.  XVII.  XVIII)  ; 
which  he  takes  to  represtot  Proserpine, 
and  thinks  the  ashes  of  the  deceased 
were  deposited  in  the  effigy  of  the 
Queen  of  Hades,  because  the  soul  was 
supposed  to  be  committed  to  her  keep- 
ing. BuU.  Insdt  1831,  p.  55.  MioaU 
(op.  cit  tav.  XXV I.  2)  also  represents 
a  similar  figure  of  a  man,  found  in  a 
tomb  at  Ghiusi ;  the  face  a  portrait, 
and  the  body  being  hollow.  A  colossal 
statue  of  a  male,  with  jointed  arms  and 
in  sitting  position,  was  discovered  in 
1839.  One  of  this  description,  of  most 
archuc  style,  the  bust  of  which  is  the 
lid,  and  the  lower  half  of  the  body,  the 
urn,  has  recently  been  placed  in  the 
British  Museum.  Another  of  these  statue- 
urns  has  been  found  of  alabaster,  yet  of 
a  very  curious  and  Egyptian-like  style. 
BulL  Inst  1840,  p.  150.  Simihur  figures 
have  also  been  found  at  Ghiusi,  of  much 
Inferior  size,— one  a  female,  with  a  pome- 
granatein  her  hand,  very  like  this  in  the 
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Museo  Gasucdni,  but  only  20  inches 
high.  Bull.  Inst  1836,  p.  29;  1837,  p.  21. 
There  is  a  close  affinity  between  these 
early  works  of  the  Etruscan  chisel,  and 
those  of  a  corresponding  period  in 
Hellenic  art.  Let  any  one  compare 
with  these  the  teira-cotta  figures  of 
Minerva  and  ano&er  female  found  at 
Athens,  and  illustrated  by  Stackelberg 
in  his  Graeber  der  Hellenen,  taf.  LVII. 
LVin.  They  are  only  5  or  6  inches 
high,  but  are  in  similar  attitudes,  and 
of  a  very  analogous  style  of  art ;  but 
are  painted  red,  white,  blue,  and  green, 
and  the  ornaments  are  gilt.  SirG.  Fel- 
lows gives  a  cut  of  a  similar  figure  in 
terra  cotta,  found  in  a  tomb  near  Aby- 
dos.    Asia  Minor,  p.  81 . 

The  most  remarkable  monument  of 
this  description  from  the  tombs  of 
Ghiusi,  was  a  group,  the  size  of  life, 
representing  a  man  on  a  couch,  em- 
bracing a  winged  genius  who  was  sitting 
on  his  hip.  A  boy  and  dog  stood  at 
their  feet  Even  this  was  a  cinerary 
urn,  for  in  the  drapery  of  the  couch, 
where  it  was  folded  on  the  man's  thigh, 
was  a  hole  with  a  stopper,  which  gave 
access  to  &e  ashes.  Bull.  Inst  1837, 
p.  21.  What  has  become  of  this  singular 
coffin,  I  cannot  learn. 
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tombs  of  Chiusi  and  its  neighbourhood  yield  articles  more 
singular,  quaint,  and  archaic  in  character,  than  those  of 
any  other  part  of  Etruria,  with  the  exception  of  Veii  and 
Csere. 

The  most  remarkable  of  these  early  monuments  are  the 
square  or  round  pedestals  of  cippi,  sometimes  supposed  to 
be  altars.  They  are  almost  invariably  of  the  fetid  lime- 
stone, peculiar  to  this  district.  Their  interest  lies  in  being, 
next  to  the  bronzes,  the  earliest  and  most  genuinely 
national  works  of  the  Etruscan  chisel.  Though  possibly 
of  different  epochs,  a  characteristic  archaicism  is  always 
preserved  :  the  figures  are  in  very  low,  almost  flat  reliefs 
and  with  a  strong  Egyptian  rigidity  and  severity.  The 
style,  in  fact,  may  be  said  to  be  pecuUar  to  these  monu- 
ments, and  in  some  measure  may  be  owing  to  the  material, 
which  would  not  admit  of  the  finish  and  delicacy  of  the 
high  reliefs  in  alabaster  and  travertine.^  The  subjects  are 
also  purely  national — religious  or  funeral  rites  and  cere- 
monies— scenes  of  civil  or  domestic  life — ^figures  in  proces- 
sion, marching  to  the  soimd  of  the  double-pipes,  or  dancing 
with  Bacchanalian  fiuror  to  the  same  instrument  and  the 
lyre.®  There  is  no  introduction  of  Greek  myths,  so  fre- 
quently represented  on  the  sepulchral  urns. 


7  So  brittle  18  this  stone  thai  it  is 
rare  to  find  a  monument  formed  of  it 
in  a  perfect  state.  Whence  it  has 
been  onnecessarily  imagined  that  these 
pedestals  were  purposely  broken  before 
being  placed  in  the  tomb.  Such  monu- 
ments are  found  throughout  the  Val  di 
Chiana,  and  some  even  at  Perugia. 

"  One  of  this  subject  is  given  by 
Micali,  Ant.  Pop.Ital.  tay.  LIV.  LV;  and 
in  the  Musco  Chiusino,  tav.  II. — V.  On 
the  top  of  the  monument  are  traces  of 
animals,  probably  lions,  couchant.  In 
this  case  it  can  hardly  have  served  as  a 


pedestal,  and  must  have  been  a  cqtpus, 

Inghirami  gives  a  plate  of  a  very 
singular  monument  of  tliis  description 
— a  square  cippus,  with  a  female  figure 
sitting  on  the  top,  holding  a  chaplet  In 
the  relief  below,  are  two  females  sitting 
opposite,  and  holding  a  chaplet  between 
them.  Inghirami  thinks  these  two  are 
in  Tartarus,  and  &e  upper  one  in 
Elysium.  Against  tlie  sides  of  the  mo- 
nument stand  two  large  figures,  as  if 
supporters  to  the  female  on  the  top. 
Mus.  Chius.  p.  185,  tav.  CXCI.  I  do  not 
remember  to  have  seen  this  curious  relic. 
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One  of  these  square  monuments  has,  on  each  of  its  sides, 
a  couple  of  warriors  on  horseback,  turning  from  each 
other.  They  retain  traces  of  red  colour,  and  are  in  a 
better  style  than  usuaL^ 

Another  pedestal  displays  a  judicial  scene — ^two  judges, 
with  wands  of  office,  sitting  on  a  platform,  with  their 
secretary,  who  has  stylus  and  tablets  to  take  notes  of  the 
proceedings ;  a  lictor  or  attendant  stands  by  with  a  rod 
in  each  hand«  Before  the  bench  a  warrior  fully  armed — 
hehn,  spear,  shield,  and  greaves — appears  to  be  awaiting 
judgment.  A  woman  behind  him,  dancing  with  castanets 
to  the  music  of  a  subulo^  seems  to  mark  him  as  some  hero 
or  victor  in  the  public  games.  The  judges  are  consulting 
as  to  his  merits  ;  and  their  decree  seems  to  be  favourable, 
for  the  officer  of  the  court  is  pointing  to  half  a  dozen  skins 
or  leathern-bottles,  beneath  the  platform,  which,  full  of 
oil,  probably  constitute  his  reward.* 

A  bas-relief,  not  forming  part  of  one  of  these  monu- 
ments, but  similar  in  style,  represents  several  figures  at  a 
banquet,  with  hands  and  patens  raised  in  that  peculiar 
manner  characteristic  of  early  Etruscan  art.^  Another 
fragment  represents  a  youth,  with  veiled  head,  falUng  to 
the  ground.'  On  a  third  relief,  in  this  archaic  style,  is  a 
race  of  triga,  or  three-horse  chariots — a  very  rare  subject. 
The  resemblance  of  the  details  to  those  of  similar  scenes  in 
the  painted  tombs  of  Chiusi,  is  remarkable  ;  though  the 


»  Micali,  Ant  Pot).  lUJ.  tftT.  LII.  1. 
Inghinmi  (Mns.  Chios,  tar.  I.)  tekee 
them  for  Castor  and  PoUnx  ;  bat  need- 
lemly,  thinka  Gerhard.  Bull.  Inst  1831, 
p.  54. 

>  Micali,  Mod.  Ined.  tar.  XXIV.  1. 
This  writer  oonsideni  this  relief  to  hint 
either  at  some  honourable  deed  in  the 
life  of  the  deceased,  or  to  represent 
his  judgment  in  Tartarus,  in  which  case 


he  connects  the  scene  unnecessarily  with 
the  mythology  of  Egypt  See  Braun*8 
strictures  on  him.  Ann.  Inst  1848, 
p.  359. 

s  Micali,  Ant  Pop.  ItaL  tar.  LVIII.  1 ; 
Mus.  Chius.  tav.  XXXVIII. 

>  Micali,  op.  cit.  tav.  LII.  4  ;  Mus. 
Chius.  taT.  XXX.  Beneath  him  is  an 
Etruscan  inscription. 
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latter  are  by  no  means  in  so  early  a  style  of  art.*     Akin 
to  this  is  a  relief  with  a  contest  of  wrestlers. 

But  the  most  common  subject  represented  on  these 
monuments  is  the  death-bed.  The  corpse  is  stretched  on 
its  couch,  the  helmet  and  greaves  lie  neglected  beneath  it, 
the  relatives  stand  mourning  around,  and  the  prceficce^  or 
wailing- women,  are  tearing  their  hair.  In  another  similar 
scene,  a  child  is  closing  the  eyes  of  its  parent,  while  the 
figures  around  are  tearing  their  hair  and  beating  their 
breasts,* 

On  a  round  cippus  are  fragments  of  three  warriors, 
marching  to  the 
sound  of  the  double- 
pipes;  probably  part 
of  a  funeral  pro- 
cession. It  is  in  a 
very  rigid  style  of 
art.^  One  of  the 
figures  is  shown  in 
the  annexed  wood- 
cut. 

A  glance  round 
this  Museum  will 
show  that  the  Etrus- 
cans of  Chiusi,  as  of 
VoJterra,  were  wont 
to  bum  rather  than 


KTRUSCAN    WARRIOB,    MV8KO   CABUOCINI. 


*  MicfOi,  Mon.  Ined.  tav.  XXIV.  2. 
The  cturigcB  have  the  reins  round  their 
bodies;  the  horses^  tails  are  knotted; 
and  the  trees  which  are  introduced  are 
as  much  like  paddles  as  those  in  the 
painted  tombs. 

*  On  this  monument  one  of  the 
figures  is  represented  with  a  full  face, 
though   the  style    of    ai*t    is  so  very 


archaic.  I  recollect  no  other  instance  of 
this  in  eariy  Etruscan  paintings  or  reliefs, 
except  in  the  cases  of  Gorgons,  whose 
faces  are  always  represented  in  fulL 

•  MicaU  (Mon.  Ined.  tav.  XXV.  1.) 
pronounces  this  to  be  in  the  best  archaic 
style.  In  the  same  plate  Mioali  gives 
an  illustration  of  another  of  these 
monuments,  with  wairiors  on  foot  and 
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bury  their  dead.  The  cinerary  urns  are  most  numerous, 
piled  up  from  floor  to  ceiling,  but  of  sarcophagi  there 
are  but  two  or  three  examples.  The  most  remarkable  of 
these  bears  on  its  Ud  the  headless  figure  of  a  female,  richly 
draped  and  ornamented,  and  in  too  good  a  style  to  be  of 
early  date.  The  jewellery  carved  about  her  neck  is  very 
curious,  and  its  counterpart  in  gold  has  been  found  in  the 
tombs  of  Chiusi.  The  relief  on  the  body  of  the  monument 
represents  the  farewell  embrace  of  a  married  pair.  He  is 
designated  "  L arth  Aphuna  ;"'  in  Etruscan  characters ;  she 
has  the  feminine  inflexion,  "  Aphunei  ;"  and  it  is  probable, 
as  there  is  not  the  usual  inscription  to  set  forth  the  name 
and  &mily  of  the  deceased,  that  this  figure  represents  the 
lady  who  reclines  in  effigy  above.  She  is  gently  drawn 
firom  her  husband's  arms  by  a  female  winged  demon,  the 
messenger  of  Death,  whose  name  is  almost  obliterated.^ 
Another  woman,  named  "Thanch"® — a  contraction  of 
Thanchvil,  or  Tanaquil — probably  their  daughter,  lays  her 
hand  on  the  old  man's  shoulder,  as  if  to  rouse  him  from 
his  sorrow,  and  remind  him  of  the  ties  which  yet  bind  him 
to  life.  Four  others  of  his  family  stand  by,  three  of  them 
males,  each  with  a  scroll  in  his  hand.  One  of  these,  called 
"Large  Aphuna,"  is  evidently  the  son  of  the  severed 
couple.^     Next  to  this  group  stands   a   female  demon. 


horseback,  some  armed  with  swords 
and  Argolic  shields,  like  that  in  the 
above  wood-cut,  but  others  with  a  battle- 
axe  in  one  hand  and  a  bow  in  the  other. 
This  monument  was,  and  may  be  still, 
in  the  possession  of  Dr.  Emil  Braun,  of 
Rome,  who  pronounces  it  to  be  of  "  the 
most  magnificent  style  of  which  the 
Etruscans  were  ever  capable."  Ann. 
Insi  1843,  p.  Z59. 

7  Migliarini  and  Valeriani  (Museo 
Chiusino,  XL  p.  213)  give  this  name  as 
Fastt  (Fausta),  and  regard  it  as  the 


pTonoTMn  of  the  dying  wife. 

^  Part  of  her  name  is  obliterated,  but 


the  feminine  termination 


Bi,  pro* 


bably  of  Aphunei,  is  remaining.  She 
has  been  taken  for  the  sister,  and  the 
men  for  the  brothers  of  the  husband. 
Mus.  Chius.  loc.  cii  **  Aphuna  "  seems 
equivalent  to  the  Latin,  Aponius,  or 
Apponius. 
'  The  other  males  are  called  ^  Vel. 

Armtni,"  and  ««  Labsa "     The 

female  is  designated  ^  Larthi  Purnbi.** 
But  if,  as  I  read  it,  it  be  <<  Pursnei," 
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looking  on,  with  some  nondescript  instrument  under  her 
arm.*  She  is  named  "  Vanth."  In  the  comer  of  the  scene 
a  Fury  or  Fate,  called  "  Culmu,"  with  flaming  torch  on  her 
shoulder,  and  large  shears  in  her  hand,  is  issuing  from  a 
gateway,  the  portal  of  Death.^ 

On  another  sarcophagus  is  a  male  recumbent  figure, 
larger  than  life,  with  remarkably  fine  head  and  features. 
Like  the  former,  it  must  be  of  the  times  of  Boman  domina* 
tion,  though  with  an  Etruscan  inscription  attached. 

The  sepulchral  urns  of  Chiusi  are  usually  of  travertine, 
or  sandstone,  rarely  of  alabaster ;  yet  are  much  like  those 
of  Volterra  in  size  and  character,  and  differ  chiefly  in  being 
generally  of  an  earlier  style  of  art.  They  more  frequently 
retain  traces  of  colour,  both  on  the  recumbent  figures, 
which  were  painted  red,  and  on  the  reliefe  below.  The 
subjects  of  these  reUefe  are  very  similar,  offcen  identical ; 
and  were  I  to  give  a  detailed  account  of  the  "  ash-chests  *' 
of  this  Museum,  it  would  be  Uttle  more  than  a  repetition 
of  what  has  been  said  of  those  of  Volterra.  I  shall  there- 
fore have  some  regard  for  my  reader's  patience,  and  con- 
fine my  descriptions  to  a  few  of  the  most  remarkable 
monuments. 


her  name  will  be  eqnivftleiit  to  Lartia 
Porsena,  the  feminine  of  the  celebrated 
chieftain  of  Chium,  Lars  Poraena. 

*  It  bean  some  resembanoe  to  the  in- 
struments of  torture  used  by  the  demons 
in  the  Grotta  Tartaglia  of  Tarquinii. 
Vol.  I.  p.  348. 

^  Migliarini  and  Valerian!  think  the 
name  of  Culmu  belongs  not  to  the 
Fury,  but  to  the  gateway.  Mus.  Chios. 
II.  p.  213.  Fur  illustrations  see  that 
work,  taT.  XIII.  XIV ;  and  Micali, 
Ant.  Pop.  ItaL  tav.  LX.  This  monu- 
ment is  evidently  of  a  late  period  in 
Etruscan  art,  as  is  proved  by  the  atti- 
tudes, full  faces,  and  flow  of  di'apery. 


The  shears  seem  also  an  adoption 
from  Greek  fable,  whether  alluding  to 
Atropos,  who  cuts  the  thread  of  life 
spun  out  by  her  sister  Clotfao,  or  to 
Proserpine,  who  severs  the  hair  from 
the  head  of  the  doomed.  Virg.  JEa. 
IV.  698 ;  Stat  Sylv.  U.  1,  147.  The 
late  date  of  this  monoment  is  also 
shown  by  the  material — ^marble,  which 
is  found  in  very  few  works  of  the 
Etruscan  chisel ;  never  in  those  of  high 
antiquity.  There  are  several  other 
urns  in  this  collection  of  the  same 
stone,  which,  however,  does  not  appear 
to  be  from  the  quarries  of  Luna.  . 
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It  has  been  often  asserted,  that  the  recumbent  figures 
on  Etruscan  urns  and  sarcophagi  are  portraits  of  the 
deceased.  The  correspondence  of  sex  and  age  with  the 
inscriptions,  and  the  individual  peculiarities  of  physiog- 
nomy, attest  this  beyond  a  doubt.  Here  is  a  singular  in- 
stance of  portraiture.  An  elderly  gentleman  is  represented 
blind.*  Yet  he  was  no  (Bdipus  or  Belisarius ;  he  was  not 
dependent  on  others  for  support  as  well  as  guidance.  He 
seems  to  have  been  a  noble,  for  he  wears  a  large  signet- 
ring  ;  and  as  a  Lucumo,  he  was  probably  skilled  in  augury 
— ^perhaps  a  Tiresias,  a  blind  seer  of  the  will  of  heaven, 
who  knew  alike  the  past,  the  present,  and  the  future — 

"Os  ^brj  TO  T*  iovra^  rci  t  €a'a'6fjL€vaf  npo  r  topra. 

One  of  these  urns  bears  the  eflBgies  of  a  wedded  pair 
reclining  on  it,  as  on  the  banqueting  couch.  Both  are 
half  draped  and  decorated  with  ornaments.  She  lies 
on  his  bosom,  while  he  has  one  hand  on  hers,  the 
other  holding  a  patera, — a  specimen  of  Etruscan  con- 
nubials  highly  edifying.  The  relief  below  displays  a 
furious  combat,  a  contrast,  perhaps,  intentionally  in- 
troduced to  show  the  turmoil  and  struggle  of  this  life,  as 
opposed  to  the  blissful  repose  of  a  future  existence,  which 
the  Etruscans  could  only  express  by  scenes  of  sensual 
pleasure.* 

These  urns  of  Chiusi  have  not  so  frequently  subjects 
from  the  Greek  mythical  cycle,  as  those  of  Volterra.  Yet 
there  are  a  few  of  the  favourite  subjects — Pyrrhus  slaying 
Polites^ — Paris  kneeUng  on  an  altar  defending  himself 
against  his  brothers^ — combats  of  Greeks  with  Amazons, 


*  Mas.  ChiuB.  tav.  XXIX.    He  is  not,  severed   head   of   Menalippus   in    his 
however,  represented  blind  in  this  plate.  hand. 

*  Mus.    Chins,    tav.   XXV.   XXVI.  »  Mns.  Chins,  tav.  XV.    Inghirami 
Inghirami    interprets   this   combat  as  calls  it  the  death  of  Astyanax. 
Amphiaraus  before  Thebes,  with   the  •  Mns.  Chins,  tav.  LXXXT. 
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now  one,  now  the  other  victorious^ — Centaurs  carrying  off 
women® — and  sundry  illustrations 

"  Of  the  dark  sorrows  of  the^Thebwi  Une/'^<^  JZa^'^J^ 

An  unusual  subject  is  Hercules  slaying  Laomedon,  who 
has  fled  for  refuge  to  an  altar,  hard  by  the  ashes  of  his 
fore&thers  ;  and  a  female  demon  is  standing,  with  torch 
inverted,  at  each  end  of  the  scene.* 

In  one  relief  reclines  a  man  with  a  patera  in  one  hand, 
and  a  pen  or  feather  in  the  other.« 

Many  of  these  urns  have  combats,  sometimes,  it  may  be, 
representing  a  well-known  event  in  classic  mythology;' 
sometimes,  an  ordinary  contest  between  warriors,  without 
any  individual  reference,  or  illustrative  of  some  unknown 
native  tradition — 

*'  The  reflex  of  a  legend  past 

And  loosely  settled  into  form/* 

Of  such  a  character  appears  the  scene,  where  two  men 
kneeling  on  an  altar,  one  holding  a  severed  head  in  his 
hand,  are  defending  themselves  against  their  foes.^ 


7  Mus.  ChiuB.  tay.  XLIII.  CXCII. 
There  is  a  sarcophagos  with  this  subject. 

8  Mus.  Chins,  tav.  XCIII.  CLIX. 

•  Museo  Chiusmo,  tav.  LXXVII. 
CLXXXIX. 

1  So  this  um  is  explained  by  Inghi- 
xami  (Mus.  Chiua  tav.  LXIII)-  Were 
it  not  for  the  Uou's  skin,  it  might  be 
interpreted  as  the  common  subject  of 
Pyrrhus  and  Polites. 

3  Micali  (Mon.  Ined.  tar.  XLVIII. 
4,  p.  307)  calls  this  not  a  pen,  but  a 
<<  sacred  bough,"  and  thinks  the  figure 
represents  the  deceased  who  had  entered 
into  a  purified  state. 

3  One  of  these  combats  is  interpreted 
as  Achilles  oyercoming  iEneas  (Mus. 
Chius.  tav.  XXVII.),  but  there  is  nothing 


so  to  distinguish  it  Micali,  who  also 
illustrates  this  monument  (Ant.  Pop 
Ital.  tav.  LIX.  5,  6,  7),  does  not  attadi 
any  particular  signification. 

^  There  are  some  urns  with  this  sub- 
ject in  the  Museum  of  Volterra,  til 
rapm,  p.  180,  n.  2.  Inghirami  puts  a 
strapge  interpretation  <m  it — ^Perseos 
contending  with  the  foUowers  of 
Bacchus,  or  the  opposition  the  Bacchic 
rites  encountered  in  Greece,  from  the 
adherents  to  the  old  Pelasgic  religion  ! 
Mon.  Etrus.  I.  tav.  LVIII.  LIX.  ;  VI. 
tav.  A  5.  It  seems  akin  to  another 
scene  in  this  Museum,  which  he  inter- 
prets as  Amphiaraus  before  Thebea. 
Mus.  Chius.  I.  tav.  XXV. 
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The  ministers  of  death  are  generally  represented  at 
such  scenes,  ready  to  carry  off  their  victims,  or  rushing  in 
between  the  combatants.^  Sometimes  demons  of  opposite 
characters  are  present,  both  waiting,  it  would  seem,  to 
claim  the  soul.  Charun,  with  his  hammer,  plays  a  con- 
spicuous part,  and  is  often  attended  by  a  female  demon 
with  a  torch ;  as  in  a  farewell-scene,  where  the  departing 
soul  stands  in  the  very  gate  of  Death,  guarded  on  either 
hand  by  one  of  these  fearful  spirits.® 

In  truth  there  is  no  lack  of  such  monsters  in  this 
Museum,  which  is  an  excellent  school  for  the  study  of 
Etruscaq^demonology.  What  with  urns,  sarcophagi,  and 
pottery,  we  seem  to  have  here  specimens 

''  Of  all  the  demons  that  are  found 
In  fire,  air,  flood,  or  nndergroond." 

A  favourite  subject  is  Scylla^  here  wielding  an  anchor 
in  each  hand,  as  if  combating  an  invisible  foe  ;  there, 
armed  with  an  oar,  contending  with  two  warriors.  She  is 
sometimes  winged,  sometimes  not ;  always  with  a  double 
fishes  taiL^ 

Other  marine  emlJlems  are  abundant — winged  sea- 
horses — dolphins — hippocampi ;  and  on  one  urn  is  a  horse 
galloping,  with  a  dolphin  above  it — a,  double  emblem  of 
Neptune.® 

Nor  is  there  any  lack  of  terrestrial  monsters — Gorgon  s^ 
heads,  winged  and  snaked,  sometimes  set  in  acanthus- 
leaves — centaurs — griffons  devouring  stags  or  women,  or 

^  As  on  an  urn  where  a  winged  Fury  '  See  Mus.  Chiua.  tav.  CXVII.,  and 

with  a  torch  rushes  in    between  the  Micali,  Ant.  Pop.  Ital.  tav.  CXI.  for 

Theban  Brothers,  dying  by  each  other's  an  illustration  of  one  of  these  urns,  in 

hands.   Mua  Ghius.  tav.  LXXVII.  CXC.  which  the  monster,  being  apparently  a 

'  These    demons    have    occasionally  male,  represents  rather  Glaucus  than 

neither  wings,  buskins,  nor    anything  Scylla.     Ut  tuproy  p.  182. 

but  the  attributes  in  their  hands  to  dia-  ^  y^^^  ChiuB,  tay.  CLXXXVIII. 
tinguish  them  frem  ordinary  mortals. 
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oyercoming  warriors — ^and  a  chimsera  with  human  head, 
lion's  body,  and  the  hind  parts  of  a  dragon. 

A  patera  is  a  very  common  device  on  these  urns,  and 
it  is  generally  set  between  a  pair  of  peUce^  or  half-moon 
shields.^  The  favourite  sport  of  hunting  the  wild-boar  is 
not  omitted  in  these  sepulchral  reliefs.* 

The  urns  of  terra  cotta  are  very  numerous.  They  are 
miniatures  of  those  in  stone,  being  rarely  more  than 
twelve  or  fifteen  inches  long,  but  the  figures  on  the  Uds 
are  not  generally  reclining  as  at  a  banquet,  but  are 
stretched  in  slumber,  muffled  in  togas.^  A  few  of  un- 
usually large  size  are  even  in  a  sitting  posture,  decorated 
with  very  long  and  highly-wrought  torques,  and  with 
rings,  which  for  size  might  be  coveted  by  Pope  or  Sultan.' 
There  is  never  much  variety  of  subject  on  these  urns. 
They  were  multiplied  abundantly  firom  the  same  moulds. 
The  mutual  slaughter  of  Polynices  and  Eteocles,  and 
Jason  or  Cadmus  vanquishing  with  the  plough  the  teeth- 
sprung  warriors,  are  the  most  frequent  deWces.*  These 
little  urns  were  all  painted — ^both  the  figure  on  the  lid, 
and  the  relief  below ;  and  many  retain  vivid  traces  of 
colouring — ^red,  blue,  purple,  and  yellow. 

Some  of  the  inferior  sort  of  cinerary  urns  of  terra  cotta 
are  bell-shaped,  with  inscriptions  in  red  paint. 


8  The  paJtera  in  these  soeneByhos  been 
taken  by  a  fandfiil  writer,  whose  theories 
distort  his  vision,  to  represent  a  nautical 
compass  !    Etniria  Celtica,  II.  p.  270. 

1  Mus.  Chius,  tav.  CCIV. 

s  The  toga,  which  was  originally  an 
Etruscan  article  of  dress,  borrowed  by 
the  Romans,  was  used,  in  Juvenal^s 
time,  as  a  shroud  alone  in  great  part  of 
Italy  (Sat  III.  171)— 

Pars    magna   Italiss    est,  si  vemm 

admittimus,  in  qui 
Nemo  togam  somi^  nisi  mortuus. 


Its  reference  to  the  sepulchre  may 
periiaps  be  shown  by  these  recumbent 
figures. 

3  The  art  displayed  in  these  lai^ 
figures  is  superior  to  that  usually  seen 
in  the  urns  of  stone.  Indeed  these  terra- 
cotta monuments  seem  in  general  yf 
later  date. 

^  Here,  however,  there  is  a  little 
variety — ^parting-scenes  at  gateways — 
marine  monsters — griffons — gorgtmia — 
a  lion's  head  between  two  peUa — a  gate, 
without  any  figure,  but  a  simple  fillet 
hung  on  each  side. 
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There  are  some  curious  sphinxes  in  stone,  with  wings 
curled  up  like  elephants'  trunks ;  they  were  found  in  the 
tombs  of  the  Poggio  Gajella.® 

There  are  also  numerous  sepulchral  tiles,  two  or  three 
feet  long,  bearing  Etruscan  inscriptions — one  in  the  ancient 
style  called  boustrophedofiy^  rarely  found  on  the  monuments 
of  this  people. 

The  pottery  in  this  Museum  is  deserving  of  particular 
attention.  It  is  not  of  the  beauti&l,  painted  description 
so  abundantly  found  at  Vulci,  though  such  vases  are  by  no 
means  rare  at  Chiusi.  It  is  chiefly  of  coarse,  black,  un- 
baked ware,  of  uncouth  forms,  grotesque  decorations,  rude 
workmanship,  and  no  artistic  beauty,  yet  of  extraordinary 
interest  as  illustrative  of  Etruscan  art  in  its  earhest  and 
purest  stages,  ere  it  had  been  subjected  to  HeUenic  in- 
fluence.' Such  ware  is  pecuhar  to  Chiusi,  Sarteano,  Cas- 
tiglioncel  del  Trinoro,  and  the  neighbouring  Etruscan  sites. 
It  consists  of  tall,  slender-necked  amphorce^  with  cock- 
crowiled  hds,  or  of  quaint,  knobbed  jars — ^as  unlike  the 
Greek  in  form  as  in  decoration  ;  with  strange  figures  in 
rehef — grinning  masks,  scowKng,  tusk-gnashing  gorgons, 
divinities  of  most  ungodlike  aspect,  sphinxes,  pegasiy 
chimseras  of  many  a  wild  conception,  travesties  of  the 
human  form  and  face  divine,  and  many  an  uncouth  speci- 
men of  beast,  fowl,  fish,  and  flower — symbols,  it  may  be, 
of  the  earliest  creed  and  rites  of  the  Etruscans,  or  dim 
allusions  to  their  long  forgotten  myths.  ^     All  this  is  novel 


^  See  the  wood-cat  at  p.  395. 

•  Bull  Inst.  1829,  p.  180.  These 
tiles  are  discovered  either  in  tombs  as 
covers  to  urns,  or  in  niches  in  the  rock 
— ^two  or  three  being  arranged  so  as  to 
form  a  litde  penthonse  over  a  cinerary 
urn  ;  and  the  epitaph,  instead  of  being  on 
the  urn,  is  sometimes  inscribed  on  a  tile. 


7  If  the  early  ware  of  Geere  and  the 
coast  should  be  referred  to  the  Peksgic 
inhabitants  of  the  land,  rather  than  to 
the  Etruscans,  as  Professor  Lepsius  is 
of  opinion  (Tyrrhen.  Pelas.  p.  44), 
this  of  Clusium  cannot  be  of  inferior 
antiquity. 

'  Illustrations  of  this  ware  are  given 
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to  the  stranger  —  he  finds  himself  in  a  new  world  of 
Etruscan  art ;  for  this  ware  is  not  to  be  seen  in  the  Museo 
Gregoriano  at  Rome,  in  the  Louvre,  in  the  British  Museum, 
nor  in  any  other  of  Italy,  with  the  exception  of  Florence, 
where,  however,  it  is  seen  but  imperfectly.  The  smaller 
ware — ^the  jugs,  pots,  and  goblets,  with  handles  moulded 
into  every  form  of  life,  real  or  unreal,  and  bands  of 
minute  figures  of  mysterious  import  and  more  than 
Egyptian  rigidity  and  shapelessness — is  not  less  archaic 
and  curious,  though  not  confined  to  this  district  of  Etniria. 
Perhaps  the  most  curious  articles  in  this  ware  are  the 
focolari  or  redpienti ;  of  which,  however,  there  are  no 
superior  specimens  in  this  collection.  And  how,  oh  reader! 
shall  I  make  thee  understand  what  Kfocdtare  is  1  It  is  a 
square,  paw-footed^  waU-sided  tray,  half  open  in  firont,  set 


at  pages  92, 101,  352.  See  alao  Micali, 
Ant  Pop.  Itol  tav.  XXII— XXVI ; 
Mon.  Ined.  tav.  XXVIII— XXXL  ; 
Mus.  ChioB.  tav.  XII.  XIX— XXL 
XLV.  LXXXII.  This  ware  is  not 
baked,  but  merely  sun-dried,  and  un- 
glazed,  though  slightly  varnished.  It 
is  generally  designated  *^  creta  nera." 
Micali  thinks  it  was  not  of  ordinary  use, 
but  merely  for  sepulchral  rites.  It  is 
certain  that  it  is  more  illustrative  of  the 
religious  creed  of  the  Etruscans  than 
any  other  pottery  found  in  the  land. 
Inghirami  took  the  chimceras  on  this 
ware  for  ^the  chaotic  monsters  which 
preceded  the  order  of  nature'*  (Mus. 
Chius.  I.  p.  11 ).  The  cock,  which  crests 
so  many  of  these  jars,  is  thought  by  the 
same  writer  to  have  been  an  augury  of 
prosperity  to  the  dead.  It  had  certainly 
a  sepulchral  reference,  but  in  what  way 
it  is  symbolical  is  not  very  evident ; 
perhaps  of  the  funeral  games,  as  Grerhard 
remarks  (Bull  Inst  1881,  p.  58)  that 
the  cock  in  Greek  and  Etruscan  art  was 


the  symbol  of  athletic  and  gymnastic 
exercises. 

It  is  said  that  this  black  ware  is 
formed  of  no  peculiar  earth,  and  that 
when  broken  it  sometimes  shows  a 
gradation  of  colour  from  the  surface  to 
the  centre,  where  it  is  of  the  natural 
yellow  of  the  clay.  Depoletti  and  Ru^, 
who  differ  from  the  ordinary  opinion  in 
considering  it  to  be  baked,  think  the 
black  hue  was  thus  obtained.  When 
moulded,  the  vase  was  put  into  a  recep- 
tacle of  larger  size  ;  the  intervening 
space,  as  well  as  the  vase  itself,  was 
filled  with  shavings,  or  sawdust,  and 
the  whole  plastered  over  with  mud,  so 
as  to  prevent  the  escape  of  the  smoke. 
Being  then  placed  in  the  furnace,  the 
woody  matter  carbonising  by  slow  and 
equal  heat,  coloured  the  vase  with  its 
smoke.  They  ascertained  by  experi- 
ment that  by  this  process  the  desired 
effect  might  be  obtuned.  Bull  Inst 
1837,  pp.  28—30. 
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about  with  prominent  figures  of  veiled  women,  supposed 
to  represent  Larv(Sy  the  spirits  of  the  dead,^  or  of  winged 
demons,  masks,  or  chimseras ;  and  it  contains,  that  is,  when 
found  in  the  tomb,  the  strangest  set  of  little  odds  and 
ends  of  crockery,  which  Mrs.  Hamilton  Gray  naturally 
enough  mistook  for  a  tea-service.*  Indeed  the  resem- 
blance to  that  usefiil  piece  of  furniture  is  striking,  though 
the  sugar-basins  inconveniently  outnumber  the  cups  and 
saucers ;  but  there  are  these,  as  well  as  milk-jugs,  and 
spoons  and  ladles,  of  the  same  black  ware.  It  is  just  such 
a  quaint,  clumsy,  primitive  thing  as  you  could  imagine — 
peculiarities  of  art  apart — ^might  have  served  as  a  tea-tray 
in  the  time  of  Alfred,  if  our  sturdy  Saxon  ancestors  could 
have  condescended  to  such  effeminate  potations.  Certain 
strange  articles,  however,  quite  upset  the  tea-tray — un- 
gtientaria,  or  perfume-bottles — vases  in  the  forms  of  cocks,* 
ducks,  and  other  animals — and  flat  strips  or  tablets  of 
black  pottery,  sometimes  scratched  with  Etr^can  inscrip- 
tions, which  have  been  jocularly  styled — in  ignorance  of 
their  purpose—"  visiting-cards." 

The  purpose  of  these  focolari  is  matter  of  dispute. 
Some  think  them  intended  for  the  toilet,  and  the  pots  and 
pans  for  perfumes;  others  take  them  for  culinary  appa- 
ratus, or  braziers ;  while  a  third  consider  them  as  purely 
sepulchral  in  application  and  meaning.  If  the  latter  view 
be  correct,  I  should  still  regard  them  as  imitations  of 
domestic  fiirniture  once  actually  in  use,  and  rather  per- 
taining to  the  triclinium  than  to  the  toilet.     Being  raised 


'  Mob.  Chiufl.  L  p.  17.      Here   re-  ^  Sepulchres  of  Etruria,  p.  444. 

presented,  thinks  Inghirami,  to  remind  ^  The  middle  pot  in  the  woodcut  at 

surriTors  of  their  duties  in  performing  page  325,  is  in  the  form  of  a  cock, 

the  sepulchral  rites.    Gerhard    thinks  though,  heing  fore-shortened,  it  is  not 

they  may  have  reference  to  the  sacer-  very  clearly  shown,  hut  the  heak,  crest, 

dotal  costume.     Bull.  Inst.  1831,  p.  58.  and  wings  are  visible. 
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from  the  ground  by  their  claw-feet,  they  seem  intended  to 
stand  over  a  fire.  In  domestic  Kfe  they  were  probably  used 
to  keep  meats  or  Uquids  hot,  like  some  of  the  braziers  in 
the  Museo  Borbonico.  At  the  sepulchre,  they  may  have 
served  the  same  purpose  for  the  funeral  feast,  or  they 
may  have  been  for  fimiigation,  equivalent  to  the  censers, 
or  wheeled  cars  of  bronze,  sometimes  found  in  early 
Etruscan  tombs.^ 

Not  all  the  pottery  in  this  Museum  is  of  this  archaic, 
un-Hellenic  character.  There  are  specimens  of  figured 
vases  and  tazze  in  the  various  styles  of  Etrusco-Greek 
art.  For  while  Chiusi  has  a  pottery  peculiar  to  itself,  it 
produces  almost  every  description  that  is  found  in  other 
Etruscan  cemeteries,  from  the  plain  black  or  yellow  ware 
of  Volterra,  to  the  purest  Greek  vases  of  Tarquinii  and 
Yulci ;  and  it  is  a  singular  fact  that  the  largest  vase,  the 
most  rich  in  figures  and  inscriptions  ever  discovered  in 
Etruria,  "th^king  of  Etruscan  vases,"  was  fi*om  the  soil 
of  Chiusi.®  It  must  be  admitted,  however,  that  the  painted 
ware  of  this  district  is  by  no  means  so  abundant,  or  in 
general  so  excellent,  either  for  clay,  varnish,  or  design,  as 
that  of  some  other  Etruscan  sites,^  though  occasionally 
articles  of  extreme  beauty  are  brought  to  hght. 


^  Inghirami  thinks  they  were  not 
actually  used  as  braziers,  but  were  left 
in  the  tomb  at  the  close  of  the  funeral 
ceremonies,  as  substitutes  for  those  of 
bronze  which  had  been  used.  Mus. 
Chius.  I.  p.  29.  These  wheeled  cars  or 
censers — Qvyuariipia — ^have  been  found 
in  the  most  ancient  tombs,  viz. — the 
Grotta  d'Iside  at  Vulci  (Vol.  I.  p.  423), 
and  the  Grotta  Regulini-Galassi  at  Cer- 
vetri  (vt  iupra,  p.  48  ;  cf.  Mus.  Chiu& 
tav.  XXXIX.  ;  Micali,  Mon.  Ined.  tav. 
VIII.  p.  66) ;  and  specimens  of  the  ordi- 
nary braziers  of   Etruscan   sepulchres 


are  to  be  seen  in  almost  every  Museum 
of  such  antiquities.  Illustrations  of 
focolari  are  given  by  Micali,  Ant  Pop. 
ItaX.  tav.  XXVI.  XXVII.  See  also 
Mus.  Chius.  tav.  XXXI.  XXXIL  XL. 

•  Ut  supra,  pp.  9,9, 1 15,  rt  seq.  It  was 
found  at  a  spot  called  Fonte  Rotella, 
about  a  mile  west  of  Chiusi. 

7  Micali,  Mon.  Ined.  p.  212.  It  has 
been  remarked  that  on  the  painted  vases 
and  pateroe  of  Chiusi,  it  is  common  to 
find  just  twelve  figures  on  the  outside. 
Bull.  Inst  1840,  p.  149. 
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Among  the  curiosities  of  pottery  here  is  a  rhyton,  or 
drinking-cup,  in  the  shape  of  a  man's  leg,  kneeling,  with  a 
human  face  at  the  upper  part  of  the  thigh.®  Rhyta,  ter- 
minating in  animals'  heads  are  common  enough,  but  of  this 
form,  they  are  very  rare. 

In  the  middle  room  are  copies  of  paintings  found  in  the 
Etruscan  tombs  of  Chiusi. 

This  Museum  is  rich  in  bronzes; — tripods — jugs — 
strainers — ^strigils — a  large  round  shield,  embossed — ^wea- 
pons— idols,  though  these  are  not  numerous — and  specula^ 
or  mirrors,  some  figured,  and  some  gilt.  Neither  the  gold 
ornaments,  nor  the  scaTobm,  are  numerous. 

As  in  every  other  collection  of  Etruscan  antiquities  in 
Italy,  public  or  private,  there  is  here  no  catalogue,  and 
unless  the  traveller  have  the  guidance  of  some  learned 
friend,  he  is  left  to  put  his  own  knowledge  to  the  test ;  for 
the  guardians  of  these  treasures  are  mere  doorkeepers  ; 
and  in  the  Museo  Cajsuccini  the  visitor  will  look  in  vain  for 
a  ray  of  antiquarian  Ught  from  the  flashing  eyes  of  the  fair 
cmtode. 

The  choicest  vases  in  the  possession  of  the  Casuccini 
are  not  in  this  Museum,  but  in  his  Palazzo.  The  most 
beautiftd  is  one  in  the  best  Greek  style,  representing  the 
Judgment  of  Paris ;  indeed  this  is  one  of  the  finest  works 
of  art  ever  rescued  from  the  tombs  of  Clusium.  The 
happy  shepherd  is  not  alone  with  "the  three  Idaean 
ladies,"  as  Spenser  calls  them,  for  Mercury,  Cupid,  a 
warrior,  a  female  thought  to  be  (Enone,  and  a  Victory, 
are  also  present  to  inspect  their  charms.  This  vase  was 
found  in  the  singular  labyrinthine  tumulus,  called  Poggio 


*  Micali,  Ant  Pop.  Ital.  tav.  CI.  12  ;  thinks  its  poution  is  numifesUy  sym- 
Mu8.  Chins.  tftT.  LXXVI.  Micali  takes  bolical  of  the  mysterious  birth  of  that 
the  face  to  be  that  of  Bacchus,  and      deity. 
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Gajella.'    Another  beautiful  vase  represents  the  birth  of 
Ericthonius.' 

But  the  most  remarkable  monument  here  is  a  large  jug 
in  the  peculiar  black  ware  of  Chiusi,  studded  with  grinning 


masks,  and  banded  with  figures,  in  a  group  of  sis,  repeated 
three  times  round  the  body  of  the  vase.  The  first  of  these 
figures,  shown  in  the  above  wood-cut,   is  a  monster  in 

(  An  lUiubstioQ  and  dncriptioo  of      1840.    See  also  BulL  IiuL  1810,  p.  148. 
this  vue  are  given  by  Dr.  Brum  in  his  ■    Ann.   Inst.    1841,     pp.   91—98. 

work   on   the    Poggio    Gajella,    Rome,       Bnuio,    Hon.Ined.  Init  Ill.Uk*.  XXX. 
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human  shape  with  the  head  of  a  beasty  supposed  to  be  a 
dog,  which,  from  its  resemblance  to  the  Egyptian  god,  is 
generally  called  Anubis.^  Next  to  him  is  a  winged  deity, 
probably  Mercury  the  conductor  of  souls  ;  then  a  Fury 
with  Gorgon's  head,  and  wings  springmg  from  her  breast, 
is  gnashing  her  teeth  for  her  prey,  and  with  hands  up- 
raised seems  about  to  spring  upon  it.  The  rest  of  the 
group  represents  a  veiled  female  between  two  warriors, 
who  though  in  the  semblance  of  this  world  are  supposed 
to  have  reference  to  the  next.  Various  are  the  interpre- 
tations put  upon  this  singular  scene  ;  but  from  the  mani- 
festly remote  antiquity  of  the  monimient,  it  is  probable 
that  it  bears  no  reference  to  any  subject  in  the  Greek 
mythical  cycle,  but  illustrates  some  doctrine  or  fable  in 
the  long  perished  creed  of  the  mysterious  Etruscans.* 

MusBo  Paolozzi. 

The  collection  next  in  interest  at  Chiusi  is  that  of 
Signer  Flavio  Paolozzi,  once  much  more  extensive  than  at 
present.  It  still  contains,  however,  some  excellent  speci- 
mens of  early  Etruscan  art. 

Among  the  most  remarkable  is  one  of  the  square  cippi 


2  There  is  no  necessary  relation, 
however,  to  Annbis  ;  for  there  was  a 
tradition  among  the  ancients  that  mon- 
sters of  tills  description  were  common 
in  mountainoQS  regions.  Ctesias,  the 
Greek  writer  on  India,  declared  there 
were  more  than  a  hundred  thousand  of 
them.  Plin.  VII.  2.  The  head  of  this 
figure,  however,  being  as  mnch  like  a 
buirs  as  a  dog's,  may  mark  it  as  the 
Ifinotaur,  which  is  usually  so  repre- 
sented on  painted  vases. 

'  Illustrations,  descriptions,  and  opi- 
nions of  this  vase  are  given  by  Inghi- 
rami,  Mus.  Chius.  p.  29,  tav.  XXXIIf. 

VOL.  TI. 


XXXIV. ;  Micali,  Ant  Pop.  Ital.  III. 
p.  20,  tav.  XXII. ;  Bull.  Inst  1830,  p. 
63.  Levezow  interpreted  it  as  Perseus, 
attended  by  Minerva,  about  to  cut  off  the 
Grorgon^s  head ;  Mercury  and  a  genius 
or  Gorgon  in  front ;  the  swans  indicat- 
ing the  neighbourhood  of  the  Tritonian 
lake.  The  Due  de  Luynes  saw  in  it 
Ulysses  conducted  by  Circe  or  a  Sibyl 
to  the  infernal  regions,  indicated  by  the 
Gorgon,  Fear,  the  Minotaur,  and  the 
Stymphalian  birds.  Ann.  Inst.  1834, 
.pp.  320 — 3.  Cavedoni  also  regards  it 
as  the  descent  of  some  hero  to  the  lower 
world.     Ann.  Inst  1841,  p.  59. 
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of  fetid  limestone,  with  archaic  reliefs,  representing  the 
death  of  an  Etruscan  lady.  She  is  stretched  on  a  couch — 
her  spirit  h«  j,Bt  aedl^veml  women,  perh.pe  hired 
moumV  are  Lling  aro^d  her.  teari.^  Mr'^ohed^ 
and  hair — a,  svbulo  at  the  foot  of  the  couch  is  endeavouring 
to  drown  their  cries  in  the  shriller  notes  of  his  double- 
pipes — while  in  contrast  with  all  this  extravagance  of 
sound  and  gesture,  a  Uttle  boy  leans  on  his  mother  s  couch, 
with  one  hand  to  his  head ;  and  his  subdued  attitude  pro- 
claims as  strongly  as  stone  can  speak,  the  intensity  of  his 
grief  His  feelings,  as  Inghirami  remarks,  could  not  have 
been  better  expressed  by  the  most  skilfiil  artist  of  our 
days.  On  another  face  of  the  monument  are  pr€Bfic{e, 
with  dishevelled  hair,  beating  their  breasts,  wringing  their 
hands,  and  tearing  their  cheeks  and  garments.  A  third 
side  shows  some  togaed  figures  with  wands,  and  an  augur 
with  his  lituus — taking  part  in  the  funeral  rites.  What 
the  females  on  the  fourth  side  are  about  is  hard  to  deter- 
mine. They  appear  to  be  parting  the  raiment  of  the 
deceased  among  them.* 

On  this  cipptis  stands  another,  of  round  form,  and  of  a 
much  later  style,  representing  women  dancing  to  the 
sound  of  the  syrinw.  On  this  is  a  slab  with  a  bilingual 
sepulchral    inscription,  Etruscan   and    Latin.®      Another 


^  This  cippus  has  been  illustrated  by 
Inghirami,  Mus.  ChiuB.  I.  tav.  53—56, 
and  by  Micali,  Ant.  Pop.  Ital.  tav.  56. 
It  is  very  similar  to  a  relief  at  Perugia. 
Hon.  Etrus.  VI.  tav.  Z  2.  But  it  still 
more  resembles,  as  regards  two  of  Its 
sides,  another  cippus  from  Chiusi,  once 
in  the  Mazzetti  collection,  and  now 
in  the  Museum  of  Berlin.  Abeken, 
Mittelitalien,  taf.  VIII. ;  Micali,  Mon. 
Ined.  tav.  XXII.  Bull.  Inst.  1840, 
p.  150.  The  prt^ficm  beat  their  breasts, 
it  is  said,  to  squeeze  out  the  milk,  and 


tore  their  flesh  to  make  the  blood  flow, 
because  the  souls  of  the  dead  were 
supposed  to  be  pleased  with  milk  and 
blood.  Serv.  ad  Virg.  Ma.  V.  78  ; 
Varro,  ap.  eund.  III.  67.  By  the  laws 
of  Solon  and  by  the  Twelve  Tikbles 
women  were  forbidden  thus  to  tear 
their  cheeks,  and  to  wail  the  dead. 
Cic.  de  Leg.  II.  23. 
*  The  Etruscan  would  run  thus — 

VL  .  ALPBNI  . MUVI  . 
CAINAL  . 

if  rendered    into    Latin  letters.     The 
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fragment  of  a  relief  represents  a  faun  dancing  behind  a 
Menad,  on  one  side ;  and  a  magnate  on  a  curule  chair, 
with  attendants  around  him,  on  tihe  other.^ 

One  urn  displays  the  attack  on  a  city,  which  is  defended 
by  a  figure  hurKng  stones  on  the  assailants.  A  Fury  is 
present  to  mark  the  slaughter. 

Another  monument  bears  a  subject  not  very  common. 
A  bull  is  represented  overturning  a  chariot.  The  driver 
is  thrown  to  the  earth,  and  a  genius  with  a  torch  bestrides 
his  body.  It  is  the  death  of  Hippolytus,  whose  horses 
took  fright  at  the  bull  of  Neptune.  His  history  is  thus 
quaintly  told  by  Spenser :—  ^. !  ? .  Z:^.  /  c.-\ .  .u .  r; 

"  Hippolytus  a  jolly  huntfiman  was, 
That  wont  in  charett  chace  the  foming  bore ; 
He  all  his  peeres  in  beauty  did  surpas  : 
But  ladies  love,  as  losse  of  time,  forbore. 
HiM  wanton  stepdame  loved  him  the  more ; 
But  when  she  saw  her  offred  sweets  refusd, 
Her  love  she  tumd  to  hate,  and  him  before 
His  father  fierce  of  treason  false  accusd, 
And  with  her  gealous  termes  his  open  eares  abusd ; 

Who,  all  in  rage,  his  sea-god  syre  besought 

Some  cursed  vengeaunce  on  his  sonne  to  cast ; 

From  surging  gulf  two  monsters  streight  were  brought 

With  dread  whereof  his  chasing  steedes  aghast 

Both  charett  swifte  and  huntsman  overcast. 

His  goodly  corps,  on  ragged  clififis  yrent, 

Was  quite  dismembred,  and  his  members  chast 

Scattered  on  every  mountaine  as  he  went, 

That  of  Hippolytus  was  lefte  no  moniment." 

One  urn  bears  none  of  the  usual  reliefs,  but  is  carved 
into  the  form  of  a  banqueting-couch,  with  elegant  legs, 
cushions,  and  the  scamnum^  or  small  low  stool  beneath  it, 

Latin  inscription  is  other  ;  though  Kellermann  thinks  other< 

c  .  ALFivs  .  A  .  F  .  wise.    Bull.  Inst.  1833,  p.  51. 

CAiUNiA  .  NATTS  .  «  MiceH,  Ant.  Pop.  Ital.  tfty.  53, 1. 

One  may  not  be  a  translation  of  the 
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for  the  Ganymede  or  Hebe  to  stand  on  while  replenishing 
the  goblets  of  the  revellers.  ^ 

In  this  collection  are  some  curious  specimens  of  Canopi, 
or  head-lidded  jars.  They  are  of  the  same  ftdl-bellied 
form  as  those  of  Egypt,  but  always  of  pottery,  instead  of 
stone  or  alabaster  ;  and  they  are  surmounted,  not  by  the 

heads  of  dogs  or  other  animals, 
but  always  by  those  of  men, 
or  what  are  intended  for  such. 
The  jar  itself  represents  the 
bust,  which  is  sometimes  fiir- 
ther  marked  by  nipples,  and 
by  the  arms  either  moulded 
on  the  jar,  as  in  the  aimexed 
wood-cut,  or  attached  to  the 
shoulders  by  metal  pins.  These 
are  all  cinerary  urns,  and  there 
is  a  hole  either  in  the  crown,  or 
at  each  shoulder,  to  let  oflF  the 
effluvium  of  the  ashes.  The 
heads  are  portraits  of  the  deceased,  though  some  imagine 
them  to  represent  Pluto  or  Proserpine,  according  to  the 
sex,  seeing  that  the  soul  of  the  deceased  had  passed  into 
the  charge  of  thpse  deities.® 


RTEUBCAM   CANOPU8,    MOSBO   PAOLOZZl. 


7  MuB.  ChiuB.  tav.  CXXXIX. 

^  Inghirami  thought  the  jar  symbol- 
ised the  world,  and  the  head  the  pre- 
siding deity.  It  is  true  that  in  the 
Egyptian  canopi,  the  lids  are  generally 
the  heads  of  known  divinities,  but  from 
the  analogy  of  the  Etruscan  sarcophagi 
and  urns,  and  of  the  heads  in  ten-a-cotta, 
it  is  much  more  reasonable  to  suppose 
them  here  to  be  portraits.  **  The  great 
variety  of  the  countenances,*'  says 
Micali,  <^  the  different  ages,  the  various 
modes  of  wearing  the  hair,  the  purely 


national  character  of  the  physiognomy, 
the  agreement  of  the  facial  angle,  leave 
no  doubt  that  these  are  veritable  por- 
traits— so  much  the  more  important,  as 
they  faithfully  and  without  any  embel- 
lishment, show  us  the  physical  type  of 
our  forefathers.*'  Ant.  Pop.  Ital.  III. 
p.  1 1.  Illustrations  of  canopi  are  given 
by  Inghirami,  Mus.  Chiua.  tav.  49,  67 ; 
Mon.  Etrus.  VI.  tav.  6  5;  Micali, 
Ant.  Pop.  Ital.  tav.  U,  15;  Mon.  Ined. 
tav.  33.  They  are  generally  in  the 
black  ware  of  this  district,  but  a  few 
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There  are  numerous  small  urns  of  terra-cotta,  with  the 
subjects  usual  on  such  monuments.^ 

The  pottery  here  is  chiefly  of  the  black  ware  of  this 
district,  with  or  without  reliefs  ;  some  with  a  metalKc 
varnish,  bright  as  if  fresh  from  the  maker's  hands. 

The  Paolozzi  collection  was  once  renowned  for  its 
bronzes ;  and  there  are  still  many  remaining — ^mirrors — 
paterce  —  candelabra  —  cauldrons,  and  other  articles  of 
cuUnary  or  sacrificial  use  —  figures  purely  Egyptian, 
domestic  animals,  and  other  votive  offerings — ^and  many 
small  figures  of  gods  or  Lares,  of  marine  monsters,  and 
other  chimseras,  which  the  Etruscans  deUghted  to  honour, 
or  which  were  symbols  of  their  creed.  There  is  also  a 
cabinet  of  medals,  coins,  and  scarabcei^  which  can  be  in- 
spected only  with  the  proprietor  s  special  permission. 

In  the  high  street  has  recently  been  opened  a  "  Gabi- 
netto,^'  or  shop  for  the  sale  of  Etruscan  reUcs ;  chiefly 
from  the  collections  of  Captain  Sozzi  and  Signor  Galanti.*® 


are  of  yellow  day.  The  eyes  are  some- 
times  represented  by  coloured  stones. 
Some  have  been  found  resting  on  stools 
of  earthenware  ;  others  placed  on  small 
chairs,  in  form  very  like  those  of  rock 
in  tiie  tombs  of  Cervetri  {ut  aupra,  pp. 
34, 35, 59),  either  of  oak,  preserved  by  a 
coating  of  calcareous  matter,  or  of  terra- 
cotta. Bull.  Inst  1843,  p.  68.  They 
must  be  curule  chairs,  and  indicatiye 
of  the  dignity  of  the  defunct  Such  jars 
evidently  bear  a  dose  analogy  to  tiie 
sitting  statues,  like  that  in  the  Museo 
Casuodni,  which  are  also  cinerary 
urns.  The  style  of  art  likewise  shows 
a  similar  epoch.  Yet  Micali  (Mon. 
Ined.  p.  151),  while  admitting  the 
canopi  to  be  of  very  early  date,  pro- 
nounces the  statues  to  be  as  late  as 
die  seventh  or  eighth  century  of  Rome. 
Abeken  (Mittelitalien,  p.  275),  on  the 
other  hand,  thinks  the  canopi  not  to  be 


of  the  earliest  days  of  Etruscan  art 
All  analogy,  however,  is  opposed  to 
his  opinion. 

9  There  was  formerly  a  remarkable 
monument  of  this  material  in  the  Pao- 
lozzi collection.  In  the  centre  of  the 
scene  sat  a  woman  with  a  babe  at  her 
breast,  taking  fiirewell  of  her  husband 
who  stood  by  her  side.  Hard  by  sat 
Charun,with  his  wonted  hammer  in  one 
hand,  and  an  oar  in  the  other— a  fact 
which  removes  all  doubt  as  to  the 
Etruscan  Charon  being  akin  to  the 
Grreek — and  he  was  waiting  to  conduct 
his  victim  to  the  Grate  of  Hell,  which 
yawned  dose  at  hand,  surrounded 
with  the  heads  of  wild  beasts,  and 
surmounted  by  Furies,  brandishing 
their  torches  and  threatening  their 
expected  victim.  BulL  Inst  1840,  p. 
153. — Braun. 

^^  I  looked  in  vain  in  the  Gabinetto 
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The  articles  are  principally  of  pottery  and  bronze,  and  the 
prices  are  attached ;  and  very  moderate.  It  would  be 
well  for  the  visitor  who  intends  carrying  away  with  him 
reminiscences  of  the  city  of  Porsena,  to  cast  an  eye  round 
this  chamber  before  making  purchases  elsewhere ;  as  he 
may  thus  learn  somewhat  of  the  market-prices  of  such 
anticaglia.  Here  is  a  singular  canoptis  with  a  pendant  of 
bronze  in  one  ear,  and  bracelets  of  the  same  metal.  But 
the  strangest  monument  is  a  pot  of  uncoloured  clay,  with 
a  large  female  figure  standing  on  the  Ud,  of  most  archaic 
character,  with  arms  attached  by  metal  pins  ;  holding  in 
one  hand  an  apple  or  other  fruit.  Her  body  is  hollow,  and 
the  effluvium  of  the  ashes  in  the  urn  passed  off  through  a 
hole  in  her  crown.  She  rises  like  a  giantess  from  a  circle 
of  eleven  Lilliputian  females  with  hands  on  their  breasts  ; 
and  round  the  outer  edge  of  the  urn  stand  seven  other 
similar  figures,  alternating  with  large  heads  of  snakes  or 
dragons,  with  open  jaws.  All  these  figures  are  remov- 
able at  pleasure,  being  merely  attached  to  the  urn  by 
pegs.  This  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  articles  to  be 
seen  at  Chiusi ;  in  truth,  though  its  details  find  analogies 
elsewhere  in  Etruria,  as  a  whole  it  is  unlike  every  other 
monument  of  this  antiquity  yet  discovered,  and  in  the  un- 
couth rudeness  of  its  figures  and  their  fantastic  arrange- 
ment, you  seem  to  recognise  rather  the  work  of  New  Zea- 
land or  Hawaii,  than  a  production  of  classical  antiquity.^ 
Count  Ottieri's   collection   is   very  interesting   for   its 


for  some  monuments  I  had  seen  in 
Signor  Sozzi's  possession,  on  a  former 
visit  to  Chiusi.  On  one  um,  the  soul 
of  a  female  was  represented  being  led 
by  the  minister  of  death  through  the 
portal  of  the  lower  world.  Another 
relief  showed  a  female  on  her  death- 
bed, and  two  others  pouring  ointments 
upon  her  head — which  recalls  to  mind 


the  origin  of  the  Roman  Gatholic 
crament  of  extreme  unction — ^while  a 
third  stood  at  the  foot  of  the  couch, 
waving  a  fan  to  cool  the  dying  one. 
Micali  (Mon.  Ined.  Uv.  XLVIII.  3) 
gives  an  illustration  of  this  monument 

*  This  um  stands  about  three  feet 
in  height  It  is  illustrmted  by  Micali, 
Mon.  Ined.  p.  188,  ei  9eq»  tav.  3.3  ;  ef. 
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archaic  articles.  Here  are  three  Egyptian-hke  figures  of 
fetid  hmestone,  four  feet  and  a  half  high,  extremely  Uke 
that  from  the  Grotta  d'Iside,  at  Vulci,  and  if  not  by  the 
same  hand,  evidently  of  the  same  period.^  Here  are  also 
some  bas-reKefs, — the  chief  of  them  having  a  banqueting- 
scene  of  very  rigid  style,  the  figures  in  which  have  red 
borders  to  their  robes — one  of  many  illustrations  of  the 
toga  prcetejffta,  which  the  Romans  received  from  the  Etrus- 
cans.' And  here,  moreover,  besides  the  usual  black  ware 
of  Chiusi,  are  some  painted  vases  —  a  beautiftd  patera, 
with  banqueting-scenes — a  pelikey  representing  Ganymede 
holding  his  hoop,  seized  by  Jupiter — ^and  a  large  skyphos 
with  athletcB ;  all  in  the  Perfect  style. 

The  visitor  should  not  omit  to  see  the  painted  vases  in 
the  possession  of  the  Bishop,  taken  from  his  excavations 
in  the  Poggio  Paccianesi ;  nor  the  pottery  and  bronzes  in 
the  houses  of  Signer  Luccioli  and  Don  Luigi  Dei.  Signer 
Ciofi  has  also  some  bronzes ;  and  he  who  studies  beetles 
will  find  no  lack  of  matter  in  the  cabinets  of  the  reverend 
canons  Carducci,  Mazzetti,  and  Pasquini.  As  all,  or  most,  of 
these  gentlemen  are  willing  to  part  with  their  treasures,  no 
offence  will  be  given  by  inquiring  the  prices  of  the  articles.* 


Bull.  lost  1843.  p.  3  ;  Ann.  Inst.  1843. 
p.  361.  MicaH  takes  the  smaU  female 
figures  for  Janones ;  and  reminds  us 
that  the  number  seven  was  a  sacred  or 
mystic  number  among  the  Etruscans  as 
well  as  among  the  Jews  and  other 
people  of  antiquity,  being  supposed 
to  have  relation  to  the  term  of  human 
life.  Censorin.  de  Die  Nat.  cap.  XI  ; 
Varro.  ap.  eund.  cap.  XIV.  Cicero  calls 
seven — numerus  rerum  omnium  fere 
nodus.  Repub.  VI.  18  ;  ap.  Macrob. 
Somn.  Scip.  I.  6  ;  II.  4. 


2  See  Vol.  I.  p.  422. 

•  Liv.  I.  8 ;  Flor.  I.  S  ;  Plm.  VIII. 
74  ;  IX.  63. 

*  There  was  a  marble  cube  in  the 
Cafwnico  Carducci*s  garden,  which  is 
said  to  be  quite  sublime  for  the  magni- 
ficent style  of  its  reliefs.  Bull.  Inst 
1840}  p.  151.  Notices  of  the  articles 
discovered  during  the  last  twenty  years 
at  Chiusi  and  its  neighbourhood  will  be 
found  in  the  publications  of  the  Ar- 
chfBological  Institute  at  Rome. 


CHAPTER  LI. 

UH 1 V81—CL  USIUM. 

The  Cbhrtebv. 

Have  they  uot  Bwonl-plftj'cra,  and  cveiy  Bort 
Of  gymnic  artitto,  wTMtlen,  riden,  rmuten, 
Jugglers,  Mid  dancers,  antics,  mununers,  numica  t 

No  Etruscan  site  has  more  general  interest  than  Chiusi. 
On  some  this  centres  in  walls  ;  on  others,  in  tombs  ;  ou 
these,  in  museums  ;  on  those,  in  historical  associations. 
C'hiusi  combines  all,  though  not  to  an  equal  extent.     Her 
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weak  point  is  her  fortifications  ;  but  for  this  she  makes 
amends  by  her  mysterious  underground  passages.  Her 
excavations  yield  as  abundantly  as  those  of  Vulci,  though 
a  different  roba ;  her  museums  together  may  rival  that  of 
Volterra ;  and  in  the  extent  of  her  necropolis,  and  the 
variety,  singularity,  and  rich  decorations  of  her  sepulchres, 
she  is  second  only  to  Tarquinii.  As  regards  her  painted 
tombs,  it  must  be  confessed  that  she  is  inferior  to  the  city 
of  Tarchon  and  Tages,  and  not  in  number  merely  ;  there 
is  here  less  variety  of  style  and  subject.  Nevertheless, 
the  sepulchral  paintings  of  Chiusi  display  scenes  of  great 
spirit  and  interest,  differing  in  many  points  from  those  of 
Corneto. 

The  tombs  of  Chiusi  which  are  kept  open  for  the 
visitor's  inspection  are  not,  as  at  Tarquinii,  on  one  side  of 
the  city,  but  lie  all  around  it,  sometimes  several  miles 
apart ;  and  as  the  country  tracks  are  not  easily  travelled 
on  foot  after  wet  weather,  it  would  be  well,  especially  for 
ladies,  to  procure  beasts  in  the  town.  Another  incon- 
venience is  that  each  tomb  has  its  own  custodcy  who  must 
be  dispatched  expressly  from  Chiusi  with  the  keys,  and 
the  visitor  in  his  rounds  runs  the  risk  of  not  finding  this 
keeper  at  his  post  at  the  appointed  hour,  and  of  being 
obliged  to  pass  by  some  of  the  lions,  or  to  return  expressly 
for  their  inspection. 

The  most  accessible  of  these  painted  tombs  is  the 

TOMBA   DEL   COLLB   CaSUCCINI. 

It  lies  "  a  short  mile ''  to  the  east  of  Chiusi.  It  is  hollowed 
in  the  side  of  a  hill,  and  is  entered  by  a  level  passage  cut 
in  the  slope.  At  Chiusi,  indeed,  almost  all  the  tombs  now 
open  are  entered  in  this  manner,  instead  of  by  a  descend- 
ing flight  of  steps,  as  at  Corneto,  Vulci,  and  Cervetri. 
The  marvels  of  this  tomb  meet  you  on  its  threshold. 
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The  entrance  is  closed  with  folding-doors,  each  flap  being 
a  single  slab  of  travertine.  You  are  startled  at  this  un- 
usual sort  of  door — still  more,  when  you  hear,  what  your 
eyes  confirm,  that  these  ponderous  slabs  are  the  original 
doors  of  the  tomb,  still  working  on  their  hinges  as  when 
they  were  first  raised,  some  twenty  and  odd  centuries  since. 
Hinges,  strictly  speaking,  there  are  none  ;  for  the  doors 
have  one  side  lengthened  into  a  pivot  above  and  below, 
which  pivots  work  in  sockets  made  in  the  stone  lintel  and 
threshold;  just  as  in  the  early  gateways  of  Etruscan 
cities,*  and  as  doors  were  hung  in  the  middle  ages — ^those 
of  the  Alhambra  for  instance.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
of  the  antiquity  of  these  doors  ;  it  is  manifest  in  their 
very  arrangement ;  for  the  lintel  is  a  huge  mass  of  rock 
buried  beneath  a  weight  of  superincumbent  earth ;  and 
must  have  been  laid  (ifier  the  slabs  were  in  their  places  ; 
and  it  is  obvious  that  none  but  those  who  committed  their 
treasures  to  this  sepulchre,  would  have  taken  so  much 
labour  to  preserve  them.^  This  was  not  a  common  mode 
of  closing  the  tomb,  which  was  generally  done  with  one  or 
more  slabs  of  rock,  often  fitted  to  the  doorway,  and  some- 
times highly  adorned  with  reliefs,  as  in  the  Grotta  delle 
Inscrizioni  at  Tarquinii.^ 

Just  outside  the  door  a  small  chamber  opens  on  either 
hand,  probably  for  the  freedmen  or  slaves  of  the  family. 
The  tomb  itself  has  three  chambers,  two  only  decorated 
with  paintings,  the  third  imfinished.  The  first  is  the 
largest  *  and  has  a  doorway  in  the  centre  of  two  of  its 


1  Ut  tuproy  pp.  150,  153. 

'  This  ancient  doorway  is  shown  in 
the  woodcut'  at  the  head  of  this  Chapter. 
The  door  is  4  ft  4  in.  high,  and  each 
leaf  or  flap  is  about  18  inches  wide, 
and  more  than  4  thick.  The  depth  of 
the  architrave  is  16  inches.  The  iron 
handles  are  a  modem  addition. 


-''  With  the  exception  of  one  tomb  in 
this  necropolis,  no  longer  to  be  seen 
(Bull.  Inst.  1840,  p.  3),  this  is  the  only 
instance  known  of  an  Etruscan  tomb 
preserving  its  door,  still  working  as  it 
was  raised. 

^  The  dimensions  of  this  chamber  are 
14  ft.  2  inches  by  10  ft.  2  inches  :  the 
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walls,  openiBg  into  the  other  chambers  ;  but  on  the  third 
wall  is  a  false  door  painted  to  correspond,  as  in  the  tomb 
of  Tarquinii  just  mentioned.  All  the  doors,  true  or  false, 
narrow  upwards,  and  have  the  usual  Etruscan  mouldings. 
The  ceilings  are  not  carved,  as  usual  on  other  sites,  into 
rafters,  but  coffered,  as  in  the  Grotta  Cardinale  at  Tar- 
quinii, in  concentric  squares  and  oblongs  recessed,  and 
painted  black  and  red. 

The  paintings  do  not  stand  out  forcibly,  though  on  a 
white  ground.^  Beyond  this,  the  walls  have  undergone  no 
other  preparation  than  smoothing.  The  rock  is  a  sort  of 
sandstone,  which  will  not  take  a  very  fine  surface,  and 
therefore  hardly  allows  of  a  high  finish  or  of  much  force 
of  colour. 

The  figures  are  in  a  band  about  twenty-two  or  three 
inches  deep,  which  surrounds  the  chamber  as  a  frieze. 
They  are  twenty-six  in  number,  and  are  divided  into  two 
subjects,  banquets  and  games,  both  having  a  funereal  re- 
ference. On  the  portion  of  the  frieze  facing  you  as  you 
enter,  are  the  palsestric  games.  To  the  right  of  the  central 
door  is  a  race  of  three  bigce.  The  charioteers  are  dressed 
in  white  scull-caps  and  tunics,  and  the  reins  are  as  usual 
passed  round  their  bodies.  Each  pair  of  horses  is  black 
and  red,  and  red  and  black,  alternately.®  By  the  side  of 
each  chariot  is  a  tree,  or  what  in  the  conventional  system 
of  the  Etruscans  was  intended  to  represent  such,  though 
to  our  eyes  it  is  more  like  a  tall  bullrush,  or  a  paddle 
stuck  into  the  ground,  the  stick  being  painted  red,  and  the 
blade   bright  blue.      Such   trees   may   be   intended   for 


height  to  the  cornice  is  6  ft  8  in.,  and  Chiusi,  the  coloun  are  laid  on  no  other 

about  7  ft  5  in.  to  the  central  beam  ;  ground  than  the  natural  rock,  which  is 

which  runs  transverflely  and  ia  2^  ft.  of  a  yellowish  grey  hue. 
broad.  '  The  red  horses  have  black  hoofs 

'  This  chamber  is  peculiar  in  being  and  blue  tails  ;   the   black  have  blue 

whitened.     In  most   of  the  tombs  of  lioofs. 
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cypresses — cupresnu  funebres.  The  action  of  both  men 
and  horses  is  natural  and  easy  ;  the  latter  espedally, 
though  With  native  peculiarities,  have  more  spirit  and  free- 
dom than  any  of  those  in  the  painted  tombs  of  Tarquinii7 
To  the  left  of  the  central  door,  are  represented  the 
games  on  foot.  First  is  a  pair  of  wrestlers,  or  it  may  be 
tumblers,  for  one  is  inverted  with  his  heels  in  the  air  and 
his  body  resting  on  the  shoulders  of  the  other,  who  is 
kneeling.®  They  strongly  resemble  certain  figures  in  the 
painted  tombs  of  Egypt.  An  agonothete  in  blue  pallium j 
and  holding  a  wand,  stands  by  to  direct  the  sport  Next, 
a  naked  man,  whose  attitude  may  remind  you  of  the  cele- 
brated dancing  &un  at  Naples,  is  boxing  with  an  imagi- 
nary opponent,  to  the  sound  of  the  double-pipes.^  A  female 
follows,  dancing  to  the  same  music,  and  to  the  castanets 
which  she  rattles  herself.  She  is  draped  with  boddice  and 
light  transparent  gown,  -  and  a  chlamt/s  or  scarf  on  her 
shoulders  ;  and  in  attitude  as  well  as  costume  she  is  very 
like  the  dancing-girls  in  the  tombs  of  Tarquinii.*  Next  to 
this  group  is  a  naked  man,  with  crested  helmet,  round 
shield,  and  long  wavy  spear,  running  as  if  to  charge  the 
foe  ;  or  he  may  be  practising  an  armed  dance,  such  as  the 
ancients  were  wont  to  perfiarm,^   The  last  figure  is  a  naked 


7  The  whole  noeHBoene  is  very  like 
one  on  a  relief  in  the  Muaeo  Casaccim; 
but  the  Utter  is  more  stiff  and  archaic, 
and  the  chariots  are  triga  instead  of 
biga.  Ut  awpra^  p.  339.  Micali,  Mon. 
Ined.  tav.  XXIV.  2. 

>  For  illustrations  of  Etruscan  tum- 
blers see  Micali,  Ital.  ay.  Rom.  tay. 
LVI. 

*  This  figure  seems  at  first  to  be 
boating  nothing  but  the  air  with  his 
hands,  and  time  with  his  feet ;  but  that 
he  is  a  pugilist  is  rendered  evident  by  a 
precisely  similar  figure  in  the  Deposito 


de'  Dei,  who  has  an  opponent  He 
has  no  eeitoc,  though  one  fist  is  dosed. 
Mus.  Chins,  tay.  CLXXXII. 

>  See  Vol  I.  pp.  275, 289. 

>  That  the  Etruscans  had  armed 
dances  is  pnoved  by  other  monumentB, 
especially  by  a  silver  gilt  vessel  in  vezy 
archaic  style  found  at  ChiusL  Demp- 
ster, I.  tab.  78 ;  Inghir.  Mon.  Etrus. 
III.  tav.  XIX  MUUer  (Etrusk.  IV.  1, 7> 
is  of  opinion  that  the  Etruscan  hittrumtij 
who  formed  an  essential  part  of  the 
pageantry  of  the  circus,  danced  anned, 
because  they  are  compared  by  Valerius 
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man,  exercising  himself  with  kcdt&i'es,  or,  in  plain  English, 
using  the  dumb-bells,  which,  with  the  ancients,  served  the 
same  purpose  as  with  us.^ 

Half  of  the  frieze  in  this  chamber  being  devoted  to , 
games,  the  other  half  is  pictured  with  the  banquet.  Here 
are  five  couches,  each  bearing  a  pair  of  figures,  all  males, 
young  and  beardless,  half-draped,  and  crowned  with  blue 
chaplets.  The  absence  of  the  fair  sex  shows  this  to  be  a 
symposium.  Their  gestures,  animated  and  varied,  betray 
the  exhilarating  influence  of  the  rosy  god.  One  holds  a 
chaplet,  another  a  flower,  a  third  a  branch,  apparently  of 
myrtle,  and  several  have  patercB^  which  the  slaves  are 
hastening  to  replenish.  The  whole  goes  forward  to  the 
music  of  the  double-pipes.  At  one  end  of  the  scene  stands 
a  tripod  with  a  large  triple  basin,  either  a  wine-cooler,  or 
containing  the  beverage,  mixed  to  the  palates  of  the 
revellers  ;*  and  a  slave  is  busied  at  it,  replenishing  wine- 
jugs.     A  second  figure,  who,  with  arm  uplifted,  is  giving 


Maximus  (IL  4,  3)  to  the  Curetes. 
And  the  armed  dances  of  the  Salii  in 
honour  of  Mars,  which  according  to  one 
tradition  (Serv.  ad  .£n.  VITI.  285) 
were  of  Veientine  institation,  Miiller 
would  refer  to  an  Etruscan  origin. 
The  figure,  however,  in  this  painted 
tomb  of  Chiusi,  can  have  no  relation  to 
the  Salii,  who  danced  in  purple  robes, 
with  brass  belts,  helmets,  swords,  and 
bucklers  of  a  peculiar  form,  described 
by  Plntareh  (Numa),  and  represented 
on  a  singular  Etruscan  gem  in  the 
Uffizj  Gallery  at  Florence.  Ui  tupra,  - 
p.  106. 
»  Mart  VII.  67,  6— 

gravesque  draucis 

Halteras  fiusili  rotat  Ucerto — 

cf.   XIV.  49  ;   Juv.    Sat    VI.    421  ; 

Seneca,  Epist  XV.  4  ;  LVI  ;  Pollux, 

X.  c.   17.    Seneca  says  they  were  of 


lead.  Those  represented  in  this  tomb 
are  nearly  of  the  form  now  in  use,  but 
on  the  painted  vases,  as  on  some  in  the 
British  Museum,  they  are  represented 
flat,  of  an  oval  form,  with  a  hole  for 
the  insertion  of  the  hand  (Bull.  Inst. 
1 836,  p.  29),  as  tiiey  are  described  by 
Pansanias  (V.  26)  who,  however,  speaks 
of  their  handles  as  attached,  like  those 
by  which  shields  were  grasped. 

*  This  basin  seems  to  answer  the 
purpose  of  the  crcUery  or  ordinary 
mixing-bowL  A  similar  basin  and 
tripod  is  shown  on  a  bas-relief  from 
Chiusi,  representing  the  funeral  feast 
and  dances,  in  very  archaic  style,  now 
in  the  possession  of  Thomas  Blayds, 
Esq.,  of  Englefield  Green  (Micali,  Mon. 
Ined.  p.  140,  tav.  23) ;  and  also  on  a  sin> 
gular  sarcophagus  recently  discovered 
at  Perugia.  Mon.  Ined.  Inst  IV.  tav.  32. 
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the  slave  directions  —  '^  Deprame,  o  Thaliarche^  merum 
diotd!" — is  evidently  the  butler;  and  the  patera  sus- 
pended on  the  wall  marks  this  comer  as  his  pantry. 
Should  curiosity  be  excited  as  to  the  costume  of  butlers  in 
Italy  some  two  or  three-and-twenty  centuries  since,  I 
must  reply  that  this  Etruscan  worthy  is  "  in  leathers,"  as 
the  Spaniards  say,  though  not  in  buff,  chamois,  or  cordovan. 
One  of  the  slaves  in  this  scene  holds  a  long  ladle — 

m 

simptdum,  or  capidvla — with  a  handle  bent  into 
a  hook,  for  the  purpose  of  suspension  on  the  rim 
of  the  wine-vessel.  Such  simpulay  in  bronze, 
shown  in  the  annexed  woodcut,  are  occasionaUv 
found  in  Etruscan  tombs. 

The  inner  chamber  is  of  smaller  dimensions,® 
surrounded  by  a  bench  of  rock.  It  haa  also  a 
frieze  of  figures,  here  only  fourteen  inches  high 

•a  chorus  of  youths ;  one  with  a  patei*a,  another 


aiMFULVH. 


with  a  chaplet,  a  third  has  the  double-pipes,  and 

a  fourth  a  lyre,  by  which  they  regulate  the  dance.     All 

are  naked,  with  the  exception  of  a  light  chlamys  on  their 

shoulders.^ 

The  natural  interpretation  of  these  scenes  is  that  they 
represent  the  funeral  rites  of  the  Etruscans.  Though 
antiquaries  of  great  renown  have  attached  a  symbolical 
meaning  to  them,  I  see  no  reason  why  they  should  not 


»  About  9  ft  10  in.,  by  7  ft.  9  in.  ; 
and  it  is  7  ft.  8  in.  high. 

*  Thiji  ehlami^  may  be  introduced 
merely  for  the  sake  of  the  colour  ;  as  it 
▼aries— red,  black,  blue,  and  white,  in 
nieoeasion.  For  variety's  sake  also, 
these  figures  are  made  to  alternate  with 
trees,  all  painted  black,  both  stems  and 
foliage,  and  not  paddle-shaped,  like 
those  in  the  outer  chamber,  but  branch- 
ing out  with  more  nature  and  freedom 


than  usual  in  Etruscan  tombs.  One  of 
these  figures,  not  being  painted  red 
like  the  rest,  must  be  intended  for  a 
woman.  They  have  all  been  carelessly 
scratched  in  before  being  coloured  ; 
and  the  artist  has  not  always  adhered 
to  his  outline,  which  in  some  cases  has 
evidently  been  retouched.  This  ehoms 
is  very  like  one  once  existing  in  the 
inner  chamber  of  the  Mercareeda  tomb 
at  Cometo.     Vol.  I.  p.  362,  n.  7. 
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represent  the  feasting,  music,  dances,  and  palaBStric  games, 
actually  held  in  honour  of  the  dead.^  It  is  possible  that 
they  may  be  at  once  descriptive  and  symboUcaJ.  This  is 
a  point  on  which  every  one  is  at  liberty  to  hold  his  own 
opinion. 

The  figures  in  these  paintings  are  generally  outlined 
with  black.  The  colours  are  hardly  so  well  preserved  as 
in  those  of  Tarquinii ;  the  blues  and  whites  are  the  most 
vivid.  Yet  all  have  been  seriously  injured.  Let  the 
visitor  have  a  care  as  he  moves  through  these  tombs. 
The  medium,  whatever  it  were,  with  which  the  colours 
were  laid  on,  having  perished  after  so  many  ages,  they 
now  remain  in  mere  powder  on  the  walls,  and  might  be 
effaced  by  a  touch  of  the  finger,  or  by  the  sweeping  of  a 
garment. 

These  paintings  have  no  chiaroscuro,  no  perspective,  no 
foreshortening ;  the  faces  are  always  in  profile  ;  the  figures 
sometimes  unnaturally  elongated;  the  limbs  clumsy;  the 
attitudes  rigid;  the  drapery  arranged  in  stiff",  regular  folds 
— all  features  of  archaic  character.     Yet  there  are  more 


7  I  may  add  to  what  has  been  stated 
elsewhere  (Vol  I.  p.  296),  that  Inghi- 
rami  regards  such  scenes  as  ''an 
apotheosis  of  virtuous  souls  "  —  i.  f ., 
that  the  figures  in  these  scenes  do  not 
represent  the  suryivors,  thus  express- 
ing their  sorrow  for  the  dead,  but  sym- 
bolise the  souls  of  the  departed,  thus 
depicted  in  the  enjoyment  of  sensual 
pleasures,  because  the  ancients  had  no 
other  way  of  representing  the  delights 
of  Elysium.  In  truth,  some  of  them 
considered  that  the  highest  reward  the 
gods  could  bestow  on  the  virtuous  in 
another  life  was  an  eternity  of  intoxica- 
tion. Museeus,  ap.  Plat.  Repub.  II.  p. 
<^63,  ed.  Steph.  Ingfairami  thinks  such 
an  interpretation  the  more  approprinte 


to  the  scenes  in  this  tomb,  because  the 
usual  tables  for  food  being  wanting, 
the  figures  are  drinking,  not  eating  ; 
and  souls  in  bliss  would  be  served  with 
nectar  alone.  Ann.  Inst.  1835,  p.  22. 
But  this  difference  merely  indicates  a 
drinking-bout  instead  of  a  regular  meal 
— a  tymponuniy  not  a  deipnon.  In 
either  case  it  may  be  a  funeral  feast,  in 
its  late,  rather  than  early  stage.  In 
the  trees  of  the  dancing-scene  in  the 
inner  chamber,  he  sees  the  "  fortunata 
nemora/'  and  the  '^  luci  opaci  ^  of  the 
Elysian  regions  (Virg.  ^n.  VI.  639, 
673),  and  further  quotes  Viigil  (Mn, 
VI.  647)  to  prove  the  orthodoxy  of  the 
lyre  in  this  scene. 
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ease  and  power  than  are  usually  found  in  connection  with 
such  signs  of  antiquity.  They  seem  the  work  of  a  man 
who  could  do  better  things,  but  who  either  felt  tomb- 
painting  to  be  a  degradation  of  his  talents,  or  was  re* 
strained  by  conventionalities  from  the  free  exercise  of 
them.  These  are  of  later  date  than  most  of  the  paintings 
of  Tarquinii,  yet  must  be  of  Etruscan  times;  they  can 
hardly  belong  to  the  period  of  Roman  domination,  still 
less,  as  Inghirami  opines,  to  the  decadence  of  art.^ 

This  tomb  was  discovered  in  May  1833,  by  accident, 
while  making  ^'  bonifications  '^  to  the  soil.  It  must  have 
been  rifled  in  past  ages,  for  nothing  but  fragments  of 
pottery  and  urns  was  found  within  it.* 

Dbposito  de'  Dbi. 

On  the  opposite  side  of  Chiusi,  and  about  three  miles 
from  the  tomb  just  described,  is  another  with  paintings  so 
strikingly  similar,  that  on  entering  you  are  ready  to  abuse 
your  guide  for  leading  you  back  to  what  you  have  already 
seen.  The  resemblance  is  not  only  in  subject^  mode  of 
treatment,  and  style  of  art,  but  individual  figures  are 
almost  identical,  and  afibrd  convincing  proof  that  this 
tomb  and  the  Tomba  del  Colle  Casuccini  were  decorated 
by  the  same  hand.  Even  in  the  plan,  number,  and  arrange- 
ments of  the  chambers,  these  sepulchres  exactly  correspond. 
But  the  Deposito  de'  Dei  has  suffered  more  from  time ;  the 
surface  of  the  wall  has  flaked  off  largely,  and  the  whole 
threatens  a  speedy  decay.* 

*  Ann.  Inst  18S5,  p.  26.  ^  This  tomb  receives  its  name  from 

'  niustratioDS  of  the  scenes  in  this  the  family  in    whose   ground   it  lay. 

tomb  are  given  in  the  Moseo  Chinsino,  Since  its  discovery  in    1826,    it    has 

tav.   181 — 185.      For    farther  notices  passed  into  the  hands  of  Signer  Felice 

see    Ann.    Inst  1835,    p.    19,  et  8cq.  Giulietti  of  Chiusi.     It  lies  about  two 

— Inghirami.  miles  from  the  city,  to  the  north-west. 
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The  frieze  round  the  principal  chamber  is  deyoted 
entirely  to  games.  Here  is  a  race  of  three  big(B^  as  in  the 
other  tomb,  but  drawn  with  more  yariety  and  spirit  The 
steeds  are  springing  from  the  ground,  as  in  the  gallop,  but 
the  middle  pair  is  refractory,  and  in  their  rearing  and 
plunging  have  broken  the  shaft  and  kicked  the  chariot 
high  into  the  air,  and  the  unlucky  auriga,  still  holding 
reins  and  whip,  is  performing  a  somerset  over  their  heads; 

There  is  a  repetition  of  the  subjects  of  the  Tomba  del 
Colle,  but  with  some  Tariety.  A  female  is  dancing  with 
crotala  to  the  music  of  a  snbuloy — ^two  pugilists  are  boxing 
with  the  cestuSf  one  being  the  exact  counterpart  of  the 
figure  in  the  other  tomb, — ^a  naked  man  is  performing  an 
armed  dance,^ — another  leaping  with  the  dumb-bells, — a 
pair  of  wrestlers,  or  tumblers,  in  abnost  the  same  position, 
with  an  agonothete  leaning  on  his  staff  and  seeing  &ir 
play ;  and  a  pot  of  oil  rests  on  a  slender  pole  hard  by, 
from  which  they  may  anoint  their  limbs. 

In  addition,  there  is  a  discobolus^  about  to  cast  his  quoit, 
— a  man  with  two  long  poles,  which  I  cannot  explain,' — a 
boy  with  two  nondescript  articles  attached  to  a  string* — 
four  youths  about  to  contend  in  a  foot-race,  under  the 
directions  of  a  padotribey  who  appears  to  be  marking  the 


in  a  hill,  firom  which  it  haa  received  the 
second  name  of  Tomba  del  Poggio  al 
Moro.  GhcTatier  Keetner  deseribes  it 
under  the  name  of  Orotta  delle  Mo- 
nache     Ann.  Inst.  1829,  p.  116. 

'  It  IB  poenble  that  this  figure  is  in- 
tended to  be  hurling  his  lanoe.  If  so 
there  are  depicted  in  this  tomb  all  tiie 
gMues  of  the  Pentathlon,  or  Qninquer- 
tiom,  viz.  leaping  (here  with  dmnb-bells) 
— the  foot-race — casting  the  d^tcvM — 
hurling  the  spear — and  wrestling. 

'  Cheyalier  Kestner  (Ann.  Inst  1829, 
p.  118)  calls  it  a  damaged  figure,  and 

TOU  n. 


does  not  attempt  to  describe  it ;  nor 
does  MicaU  (Ant.  Pop.  lial.  III.  p.  110), 
though  he  represents  this  man  (tav.  70)  as 
holding  a  long  curred  pole.  Inghirami 
(Mus.  Chius.  II.  tST.  125)  more  cor- 
rectly diyidee  this  into  two  sticks^  which 
he  takes  for  darts^ 

*  Kestner  (loc  cit.)  takes  these  arti- 
cles for  quoits  ;  bat  to  me  they  seemed 
more  like  unguent-pots,  such  as  are 
sometimes  represented  tied  by  ribbons 
to  oomdeUxhra  {iU  aujnuy  p.  37),  and 
as  have  been  discovered  in  Etruscan 
tombs.  Bull.  Inst.  1882.  p.  194. 

B  B 
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starting-pofit,' — two  men  playing  at  aacolia,  or  trying  to 
leap  on  to  a  greaay  vasey  over  which  one  is  tumbling 
unsnccessfiiUy^ — ^and  a  pair  of  figures  which  I  can  onlj 
explain  as  an  athlete,  playing  at  ball  with  a  boy,  t.  e., 
making  the  boy  his  ball,  d  la  Rislejfy  for  he  has  one  knee 
to  the  ground,  with  his  hand  raised  as  if  to  catch  the  boy, 
whom  he  has  tossed  into  the  air.  Hard  by,  are  a  couple 
of  stout  sticks,  propt  against  each  other,  ihich  seem  to 
have  something  to  do  with  his  operations.' 

The  banquets  in  this  tomb  are  painted  in  the  pediments 
over  the  side-doors.  In  each  scene  are  three  figures, 
males^  reclining  on  cushions.  One  plays  the  lyre ;  another 
holds  a  flower;  a  third,  a  branch  of  olive;  a  fourth  offers 
a  goblet  to  his  neighbour.  In  one  comer  a  daye  is  busy 
at  a  mizing-yase,  like  that  in  the  Tomba  del  Golle.  In 
each  pediment  is  something  which  may  be  a  dog,  or  a 
saddle,  or  anything  the  imagination  pleases;  it  seems 
introduced  merely  to  fill  the  angle.  But  what  is  more 
remarkable — ^in  each  pediment  one  of  the  figures  has  the 


*  TIm  meviiBg  of  tliMe  figures  has 
been  doabted  by  Ingiunmi  (Mos.  Chins, 
n.  p.  182.  tav.  131),  because  one  of 
these  youths  has  a  stick  in  his  hand ; 
bat  the  subject  is  obyions. 

*  It  was  not  generally  yases,  but 
leathern  bottles — &0-ico2 — ^that  were  used 
hi  this  sport ;  or  goat-skms  filled  with 
wind,  and  greased,  as  yirgil  (Georg.  II. 
984)  describes  them— 

HoUibas  in  praiis  unetos  salnere  per 
ntres. 

See  also  Polhix,  IX.  cap.  7.  This  was 
an  amnsement  also  of  tlie  Athenians, 
and  it  was  of  Bacchic  character,  for  the 
goat  whose  skin  famished  the  sport  had 
previouflly  been  sacrificed  to  the  Jolly 
god.  Hie  skin  became  the  prize  of 
him  who  saoeeeded  in  keeping  his  foot- 


ing on  it  SchoL  Aristqph.  Pfait  1129. 
It  was  an  amusement  much  akin  to  the 
greasy  pole  and  flitch  of  bacon  iA  our 
own  mstiB  finrs  and  mewy-^nakmgs^ 
From  the  action  of  hopping  in  this 
game,  the  term  came  to  be  applied  to 
hopping  on  any  occanon.  Aristc^h.  loc 
dt  Pollux,  II.  c.  4.  In^^iiiami  (Mus. 
Chius.  tST.  124)  ftncied  the  man  stum- 
bfing  over  the  ▼ase,  was  gathering  dust  I 
— more  than  enough,  no  doubt — and 
that  the  vase  itself  contained  dust  witli 
which  to  strew  the  arena. 

7  Micali  (Ant  Pop.  Ital.  III.  p.  110) 
^fm^f^p^  this  game,  *fl  taUo  dd  ea»al- 
leUo^  formed  by  two  sticks  balanced. 
These  may  represent  the  spring-board, 
by  which  the  boy  is  thrown  into  the 
ahr. 
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&ce  of  a  dog;  it  is  at  least  so  scratched  on  the  wall, 
though  the  colour  is  almost  efiaced.^ 

The  only  painting  in  the  inner  chamber  is  a  hideous 
mask,  or  Grorgon's  &ce,  with  tongue  hanging  out.^  Here,, 
aa  well  as  in  the  other  two  chambers,  are  a  number  of 
urns  and  other  sepulchral  monum^its,  which,  however,  are 
said  not  to  have  been  found  in  the  tomb.  One  of  the 
sarcophagi  has  a  female  figure  reclining  on  the  lid,  and 
holding  a  small  bird  in  her  hand — ^the  effigy  of  some 
Etruscan  Lesbia  with  her  sparrow,  her  delicus^ 

Qnem  plus  ilia  ooolis  SUM  amabftt ;  V, 

and  her  mourning  Catullus  chose  thus  to  immortalize  her 
and  her  passion  in  stone.^® 

Among  the  sepulchral  inscriptions  there  is  one  of 
bilingual  character.^ 


*  A  painted  tomb,  mj  like  lihe  two 
JMt  dMeribed,  was  opned  as  long  siiioa 
as  1734,  in  a  hiU  near  Poggio  MontoDi, 
about  a  mile  firom  GhinsL  It  bas  been 
long  veelMed,  b«t  arsocid  of  it  is  pr»> 
served  by  Gori  (Mns.  Etros.  III.  pp. 
84 — 7.  cL  II.  tsT.  6),  who  shows  ns  a 
pair  of  wiesdefs  fai  the  same  singular 
positions— «  pair  of  pqgilists,  with  an 
oil-pot  on  a  eohmm  hard  hj — ^the  ago- 
nothete  with  his  rod,  and  with  a  fithh 
UUf  or  high-peaked  eap-^^  ncMo  with 
doable-pipes^ — a  bearded  dwarf-*-*  cha- 
rioteer in  his  Uga,  followed  by  a  man 
with  a  pafaft-branch  in  token  of  vietoiy 
— a  reoombent  figure  with  a  patera,  to 
indicate  the  banquet,  thongh  Gori  takes 
it  for  the  soul  of  the  deceased  and  two 
men,  with  rods  and  sometfiii^  twisted 
romid  them,  whidl  seems  to  be  a  ser- 
pent, as  m  the  Grotta  doDe  Bigfae  of 
Cometo ;  bat  Gori  takes  these  figures 
to  be  centurions  with  their  vUet.  Other 
figures  of  huntsmen,  dogs,  and  wild 
beasts^  all  prostrate  in  the  midst  of  a 


woody  togetfier  irith  two  other  ohavlots, 
were  seen  in  this  tomb  when  first 
opened,  but  they  soon  faded  firom  its 
walls. 

•  Mieali,  Ant.  Popw  ItaL  tav.  CII.  4. 

^  In  atomb  near  this,  l^gnor  Luccidi 
disooyered,  in  1839,  about  a  hundred 
fases  of  the  black  relieved  ware,  all  glued 
together  in  a  mass  by  the  sandy  earth, 
and  in  the  centre  was  a  painted  ttuaa  in 
the  best  style.  Bull.  Inst  1840,  pp.  6, 
61, 15a 

^  The  Etruscan  inscription  in  Latin 
letters  woold  run  thns»  ysl.  tsnzilbal. 
PH1IAUSI&    Hm  Roman  epit^^h  is 

c.  TSNSiTB.  a  r. 

CAKU  VATTS. 

« 

Hove  agaoi  it  will  be  observed  that  the 
names  do  not  seem  to  correspond,  the 
'cVelns"  of  the  Etruscan,  as  in  the 
other  bilingual  inscription,  giTon  at  page 
354,  bong  rendered  by  ^Cahis"  in  the 
Latin.  Yet  Kellermann  seems  to  regard 
them  as  referring  to  one  and  the  same 

bb2 
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Deposito  dblle  Monache. 

Not  far  from  the  sepulchre  just  described,  is  the  "  Tomb 
of  the  Nuns/'  so  called,  not  from  containing  the  ashes  of 
ancient  religious  virgins— Etruscan  civiUzation,  so  far  as 
we  can  learn,  never  having  encouraged  voluntary  ceUbacy 
in  either  sex — ^but  from  being  in  the  grounds  of  the 
nunnery  of  Santo  Ste£mo.  It  Ues  about  a  mile  and  a  half 
from  Chiusi,  to  the  north-west,  in  a  hoflow,  called  Val 
d'Acqua.  It  is  a  vaulted  chamber  of  small  size,  rudely 
hoUoled  in  the  rock,  aad  unpainted;  possessing  no  int^- 
rest  beyond  the  preservation  of  its  monuments,  just  as 
they  were  discovered,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  which 
have  been  sold.  There  are  still  ten  left — ^two  sarcopha^ 
for  unbumt  bodies ;  the  rest,  cineraiy  urns,  of  alabaster  and 
travertine. 

On  one  of  the  sarcophagi  reclines  a  figure,  nearly  seven 
feet  long;  its  eyes  are  painted  black,  and  its  drapery 
retains  traces  of  colour. 

One  of  the  urns  exhibits  the  colour  yet  more  distinctly. 
The  relief  represents  a  bull  goring  a  man  in  a  Phiygian 
cap.  Another  man  runs  to  his  deUverance,  spear  in  hand. 
A  Juno  stands  by,  holding  a  second  bull  by  the  nose ;  and 
she  seems  to  be  the  good  genius  who  urged  the  man  to 
the  rescue;  just  as  the  Virgin  is  often  represented  on 
modem  es  votoSy  seizing  a  bull  by  the  horn,  or  a  runaway 
horse  by  the  bridle.  The  robes  of  these  figures,  as  well  as 
the  wings  of  the  Juno,  are  of  a  rich  red,  the  old  Tyrian 
purple ;  and  her  eyes,  eyebrows,  hair,  lips,  are  all  coloured 
naturally.  The  sepulchral  urns  of  this  district  are  more 
generally  painted  than  those  of  Yolterra;  but  the  poly- 

lodmduaL    Bull.  Inst  1833.  pp.  49,  51.      III.  pp.   108—111.     In^iiimmi,  Mos. 
This  tomb  is  illuBtnted  and  deocribed      Chhis.  tay.   122 — 133.     Kestner,  Ann. 
by  Micali,  Ant.  Pop.  Ital.  lav.  69,  70.      Inst  1829.  pp.  116—120. 
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chrome  system  of  the  Etruscans  is  seen  to  most  advantage 
at  Cetona  and  Perugia. 

Of  the  other  urns,  one  has  a  wild  boar  hunt ;  another, 
some  Etruscan  legend,  not  easily  explained;^  a  third,  the 
figure  of  a  panther — ^an  uncommon  device  on  urns.  On 
the  last  reclines  a  figure,  fiill  of  expression.  Pass  him  not 
hastily ;  for  he  is  called  **  Abnth  Caulk  Vipina'' — in  which 
you  may  recognise  the  name  of  Caeles,  or  C»Uus,  Yibenna, 
the  Etruscan  chieftain  who  assisted  Romulus  against  the 
Sabrnes,  and  gave  his  name  to  the  Cselian  hill.'  From 
what  dty  that  illustrious  warrior  came  to  Rome,  we  know 
not  ;^  though  it  seems  probable  he  was  firom  this  district  of 
Etruria.  The  individual  whose  aahek  are  inclosed  in  this 
urn  may  be  presumed  to  be  of  the  same  illustrious  race. 

But  this  is  an  interloper — he  is  not  of  the  family  to 
which  the  sepulchre  belonged,  which,  from  the  majority  of 
the  epitaphs,  was  evidently  that  of  '^  Umrana.^'    This  is 


s  It  is  illiislrated  in  the  Museo  Chia- 
■ino,  tay.  212.  Tnghirami  (op.  di  II. 
p.  206)  suggests  that  it  may  represent 
the  Thebsn  Brothers;  bat  there  is 
nothing  in  the  scene  to  &yonr  this  yiew. 
A  warrior,  fallen  from  his  horse,  is 
sapported  by  a  oomrade  ;  a  figure  with 
Phrygian  a^,  and  a  torch  in  hand, 
probably  a  genius,  seizes  the  bridle.  A 
warrior  stands  opporite.  Chaplets  are 
SDspended  behind,  and  a  column  sup- 
porting a  yase  stands  in  one  comer. 

>  The  bronze  tablet  found  at  Lyons, 
containing  a  fragment  of  an  oration  by 
the  Emperor  Clandius,  represents  him 
as  the  chieftain  and  friend  of  Mastama, 
afterwards  Seryins  Tullius.  Grater, 
p.  502. 

*  Festns  (v.  Tuscum  Vicum),  who 
chops  his  name  in  half,  and  makes  two 
brothers  oat  of  it,  seems  to  hint  at  Veii; 
bat  the  word  is  unperfect — **  enUt "  only 


remauung.  MtUler  (Etmsk.  I.  p.  117) 
would  read  it  <<  Voldentes,"  because  of 
the  neighbourhood  of  Volsinii,  to  which 
dty  he  would  refer  the  hero.  The 
Loeomo,  whom  Dumynus  (II.  p.  104) 
represents  as  coming  to  the  assistance 
of  Romulus,  **  fnm  Solomum,  a  dty  of 
the  Etruscans,**  both  MUller  and  Nie- 
buhr  (L  p.  297)  identify  with  GsBles 
"^benna ;  bat  as^  no  sach  dty  is  men- 
tioned by  any  other  writer,  it  is  pro- 
bable that  the  text  is  corrupt ;  though 
whether  we  should  read  ^  Vetuloniom," 
as  Clayer  (II.  pp.  454,  475)  imagines, 
or  **  Volsinium,"  as  Miiller  opines,  or 
**  Populoninm,''  as  Casaubon  and  others 
would  haye  it,  it  is  not  easy  to  deter- 
mine. The  name  of  Vibenna — Vipi, 
Vipina,  Vipmanas— has  been  fonnd  on 
sepulchral  inscriptions  also  at  Tosca- 
nella,  Volsinii,  and  Perugia.    , 
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an  interesting  bcty  for  in  this  word  we  recognise  the  name 
of  Umbria;  and  it  is  confirmatory  of  the  historical  record 
of  the  early  relations  between  that  ooontij  and  this  city 
of  Clusium.^ 

This  tomb  was  discovered  in  1826,  by  some  dairvos^ant 
peasant,  it  is  said,  dreaming  that  iie  foimd  a  aepolchre  on 
this  spot.  But  the  fiu^  loses  mnch  of  the  marveUons  when 
it  is  recollected  that  the  discovery  of  tombs  around  CSiinsi 
is  of  every-day  occorrence;  the  neighbourhood  being  so 
fiill  of  them,  that  on  any  spot  a  man  might  select^  he  would 
probably  meet  with  traces  of  ancient  8q>ulture.  But  such 
is  ''  the  stuff  that  dreams  are  made  of'"  in  Italy,  where  the 
lower  orders  pkoe  implicit  &ith  in  them,  and  consult 
soothsayers  and  s(»nnipatent  books  for  the  interpretation 
thereof  In  lottery  matters,  dreams  are  the  Italian's 
oradea.  Before  purchaaing  a  ticket  he  tries  to  dream  of 
'^imom  numeri:'^  or  if  no  numbers  enter  into  his  visions, 
the  circumstances  of  the  dream  determine  its  character, 
and  the  phantasmagoria  of  his  somnolent  hours  are  trans* 
latable  into  numerals. 

Not  far  from  the  Tomba  del  CoUe,  and  to  the  east  oi 
Chiusi,  is  a  sepulchre  called  Tomba  del  Postmo,  from  its 
proprietor,  the  postmaster  of  the  town,  or  sometimes  Tomba 


■  The  last  syllable  of  Umniift  is  Imt 
the  WRial  sogmeiitalaYe,  as  from  Titi  is 
foniied  Titine,  from  Pompu,  Pompmii, 
from  Vipi,  Vipina.  On  an  am  in  the 
Mnseo  Caanocim  the  very  word  Umbria, 
expmwcd  as  well  as  it  can  be  in  the 
Etruscan,  which  has  no  B,  occurs  as  a 
ftunily-name — *Larthia  Umria  Puta." 
From  the  known  relation  between  Car 
mars  or  Qunnm,  and  the  Camertes  of 
Umbria  (itf  tupni,  p.  828),  we  might  ex- 
pect to  find  traces  of  that  connection  in 
the  names  of  families,  which,  among  tiie 
Etniacans,  as  among  other  nations,  were 


often  deriyed  frtim  regions,  oties,  riyen^ 
&C.;  and  the  disooTeiy  of  a  fiunily- 
name  of  tins  character  at  Chiusi  is  oor^ 
roborafiye  of  the  historical  record.  It 
maybe  further  obserred  that  the  ap- 
peUation  tivy  (IX.  39)  attaches  to  the 
foreign  kindred  of  the  ClusianB,— ^Ca- 
mertes Umbri,"  has  its  equlTalent  in 
this  tomb,  for  in  one  of  the  efnt^hs  the 
names  are  coupled  together — ^"'Phastia 
Umranei  Cumerunasa*' — ^which,  divested 
of  the  adTenthions  terminations,  would 
be— Umra  Gumere. 
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di  Pomponini.  It  contains  seven  chambers,  fiill  of  urns,  the 
firuit  of  excavations  made  in  the  neighbourhood.  In  the 
diff  hard  by  have  been  discovered  many  urns  in  nicheSi 
covered  with  tiles.* 

Beyond  this  on  the  way  to  the  Deposito  del  Sovrano, 
you  pass  a  slope  called  Campo  degli  Orefici,  or  the 
^'Jeweller's  Field,"  from  the  number  of  scarabtgi  there 
brought  to  light  For  these  valuable  relics  of  ancient  days, 
which  are  found  much  more  abundantly  at  Ohiusi  than 
on  airjr  other  Struscan  site,  are  very  mrely  the  produce 
of  her  tombs,^  or  the  fruit  of  systematic  research,  but 

^^  tbe  unlettered  plonghboy  wiju 
The  casual  treasure  from  the  furrowed  soil.** 

//V;//'/,.')/''-  ''%../.  ./.;.M.     .'..'-"    w 

Why  they  should  be  more  abundant  on  iim  slope,  than  on 
any  other  around  the  town,  is  matter  for  speculative 
inquiry.  But  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  branch  of 
ancient  Etruscan  art  was  carried  on  extensively,  if  not 
even  exclusively,  at  Glusinm. 

Not  &r  frxnn  this  are  the  Catacombs  of  the  early  Chris- 
tians; which  are  too  like  those  of  Rome  and  its  Campagna^ 
Naples,  and  Syracuse,  to  require  particular  notice. 

At  the  foot  of  these  slopes  lies  the  Lake  of  Chiusi,  a 
piece  of  water  about  two  square  miles  in  extent^  and 
of  no  great  beauty,  yet  heightening  the  charms  of  the 
surrounding  scenery.  Though  often  styled  the  "Chiaro 
di  Chiusi,'^  it  is  the  muddiest  lake  I  have  ever  seen ;  as 


•  Neiurthi8,atombwa8d]0ooTeredm  7  BulL  Inst  1829,  p.  13.    Other  arti. 

1837,  hftYii^  two  figures  of  the  Etrus-  des   of  jewellery,  however,  are   dis- 

caa  Chamn,  as  large  as  fife,  sculptured  eovered  in  the  tombs  of  Chiusi,  sodi  as 

in  high  relief  in  the  doorway,  and  armed  aooms  of  gold,  and  chaplets  of  laurel  or 

with  hanuners  as  if  to  guard  the  sep^-  other  leaves  in  the  same  metal,  like 

ehre  against  violation.  Ann.  Inst  1837.  those  of  Vuld.     Bull.  Inst   1829,  p. 

2,  p.  258.    Unfortunately  this  tomb  has  180  ;  1840,  pp.  2,  61. 
been  redosed.                  • 
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golden  in  hue  as  the  Tiber,  the  Tagus,  or  the  Guadalquiyir. 
Its  eastern  shore  forms  the  frontier,  and  at  its  southern 
extremity  two  towers  frown  defiance  at  each  other,  and 
seem  to  say,  in  words  which  have  been  applied  to  them 
as  names — ^"'Beccati  questo,''  and  ''Beccati  quest'altro/' 
In  the  olden  time  the  chief  magistrate  of  Chiusi  used 
yearly  to  wed  this  little  lake  with  a  ring,  as  the  Doges  of 
Venice  espoused  the  Adriatic ;  yet  the  Chiusians  had  no 
great  reason  to  be  fond  of  their  misnamed  Chiaro,  for  its 
stagnant  waters  render  the  city  unhealthy  in  summer,  in 
spite  of  its  elevation*^  The  atmosphere  at  that  season  is 
more  or  less  impregnated  with  miasma;  it  is  always 
'^grcma/'  sometimes  even  "  bahrda!' 

Dbposito  del  Gra}^  Duca 

or  "  del  Sovrano,*'  is  so  called  from  lying  in  the  property 
of  the  Crown.  It  is  also  known  as  the  ^^  Camera  della 
Paccianese/'  It  lies  nearly  two  miles  to  the  north-east  of 
Chiusi,  in  a  slope  above  the  lake.  I  was  startled  on 
lentering;  so  unexpected  was  the  sight.  Yet  the  walls 
blazed  not  with  gorgeous  colours — ^no  Bacchanals  danced 
before  me — no  revellers  lay  on  their  couches — ^no  athleka 
contended  in  the  arena.  All  was  colourless  and  sombre. 
But  the  tomb  was  vaulted  over  in  a  perfect  arch !  with 
neat  masonry  of  travertine  ;^  and  on  the  benches  around 


.  7  Cbiiisi  stands  nearly  600  feet  above 
the  lake,  and  about  1300  above  the  level 
of  the  sea. 

'  The  masonry  is  not  massive,  the 
eomrses  being  firom  10  to  18  inches 
high,  and  the  blocks  varying  from  2^ 
to  3i  feet  in  length.  It  is  entirely 
without  cement  The  tomb  is  12  ft. 
6  in.  longy  by  9  ft.  9  in.  wide^  which  is 
consequently  the  span  of  the  vault. 
The  height  is  7  feet  1 1  inches. 


It  has  been  asserted  that  the  measure* 
ments  of  this  tomb  correspond  through- 
out with  the  multiples  and  divisions  of 
the  Tuscan  braccio,  which  is  known  to 
be  just  double  the  andent  Roman  foot ; 
and  it  is  hence  fairly  inferred  that  the 
Romans  took  that  measure  from  the 
Etmsqans,  and  that  it  has  descended 
unaltered  to  the  modem  inhabitants  of 
Tuscany.  See  the  observations  of  the 
architect  Del  Roeso,  appended  to  Ver- 
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lay  the  urns  exactly  as  they  were  found,  undisturbed  for 
more  than  two  thousand  years.  If  other  proof  were 
wanting,  this  tomb  would  suffice  to  show  that  the  Etrus- 
cans understood  and  practised  the  arch.^ 

There  are  here  eight  urns  of  travertine,  some  without 
recumbent  figures  on  their  lids;  and  none  with  reliefe 
of  great  interest— :Grorg6n's  heads,  winged,  and  snaked — 
sea-divinities  and  hippocampi — ^a  patera  between  two  half- 
moon  shields ;  the  most  striking  is  a  male  riding  on  a 
panther,  probably  representing  Bacchus.  The  inscriptions, 
which  axe  painted  in  red  or  black,  show  this  to  be  the 
tomb  of  the  Pebis — one  of  the  noble  &milies  of  Clusinm.^® 

The  doorway  of  this  tomb  is  worthy  of  notice.  It  has 
a  lintel  of  a  single  stone,  but  above  that  is  a  low,  camber 
arch,  of  cuneiform  blocks,  springing  icom  the  masonry  of 
the  doorposts,  which  seems  introduced  to  lessen  the  pres^ 
sure  of  the  superincumbent  earth  upon  the  lintel.  The 
door  was  formed  like  that  of  the  Tomba  del  CoUe  Casucdni^ 
shown  in  the  woodcut  at  the  head  of  this  chapter,  but  one 
flap  is  now  removed,  and  the  other  no  longer  works  on  its 
hinges.* 

This  tomb  was  discovered  in  1818.     From  the  style  of 


migUoii'8  deacription  of  this  tomb,  Pe- 
rngiB,  1819.  I  have  often  been  stnick 
with  this  same  aocordanoe,  on  measur- 
ing ancient  maeonry  and  tombe  in  Etru- 
ria  with  the  Tuscan  hraccio.  It  may 
be  observed  in  seTeral  of  these  sd^ul- 
chres  at  Chiusl  What  other  instance 
can  be  shown  of  a  standard  measure 
being  handed  down  unchanged  through 
so  many  agest 

>  Though  now  in  the  slope  of  the  hill, 
it  is  probable  that  tiiis  tomb  was  origi- 
nally built  up  as  an  independent  struc- 
ture, and  then  covered  with  earth — a 
method  adopted,  it  would  seem,  because 
the  ground  in  this  part  was  too  loose 


and  friable  to  admit  of  a  tomb  being 
excavated. 

i<>  One  of  the  males,  called  ^  Au. 
Pursna.  Peris.  Pmnpual,'*  must  have 
been  of  the  illustrious  race  of  Porsena 
by  a  mother  of  the  great  Etruscan 
fanuly  of  Pumpus,  or  Pompeius.  The 
other  males  are  called  "  Au.  Pnlphna. 
Peris.  An.  SeiantiaL''— «Lth.  Peris. 
MatansnaL"— ^  La.  Pulphna.  La."  .  .  . 
The  females  are  ^Thania.  Seianti.  Pe- 
risal"— <<Thana.  Amtnei.  Perisalisa." 
— ^  Thana.  Arinei.  Perisalisai." 

*  The  door  is  six  feet  high,  and  about 
half  as  wide. 
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its  urns,  raiher  than  from  the  character  of  its  constructicHi, 
it  may  be  pronounced  of  no  early  period  of  Etruscan  art* 

TOHBA  BELLA  SCIHU. 

On  the  Poggio  Renzo,  or  La  Pell^grina^  an  oak-corered 
hill,  about  a  mile  from  Chiusi  to  the  nortii-east^  a  tomb 
was  opened  in  March,  1846,  with  paintings  of  singular 
interest.  For  though  the  style  proves  them  to  be  of  yery 
early  date,  the  subject  has  features  which  recall  the  days 
of  chiyairy.     I  shall  call  it  the  ^^  Monkey  Tomb.'' 

This  sepulchre  is  entered  by  a  deep  passage  sunk  in  the 
rock ;  in  form  and  arrangement  it  bean  a  great  resCTn- 
blance  to  the  other  painted  tombs,  but  has  four  chambers.' 
That  in  the  cenl^re  is  surrounded  by  a  band  of  figures^ 
thirty  inches  high,  representing  palsestric  games.  The 
only  spectator  is  a  lady,  yeiled,  sitting  beneath  the  shade 
of  an  umbrella,  just  like  those  of  modem  times,  and 
indicative,  it  is  probable,  of  her  rank  and  dignity.^    Her 


'  A  tomb  very  dnukr  to  HiSa  In 
every  respect  was  opened  in  1839,  in 
the  yigna  Grande,  aboat  three  quarters 
of  a  mile  to  the  south  of  Chiusi.  It 
was,  however,  of  larger  dimensions. 
It  oontained  eight  urns,  whidi  showed 
it  to  be  the  family-vault  of  the  <<  Phb- 
BiNi."  The  door  was  perfect,  of  two 
leaves  of  travertine,  working  just  like 
that  of  the  Tomba  del  Colle ;  and  each 
leaf  had  had  a  handle  of  bronze,  which 
was  broken  off.  BulL  Inst  1840,  pp. 
2,8.  Signor  Ciofi,  in  his  *<  Visits  ai  Se- 
polcri  piesso  Chiusi,"  speaks  of  this 
tomb  as  if  it  were  stiU  open ;  but  in 
neither  of  my  visits  to  Chiusi  have  I 
seen  it,  and  I  was  told  that  it  had  been 
redosed  with  earth. 

Mr.  Steuart  describes  a  tomb  near 
Afghan  Khiu,  in  Phrygia,  very  similar 
to  this  in  construction,  though  nearly 


double  Hie  sas  ;  and  he  maipm  to  it  » 
very  high  antiquity.  Monuments  of 
Lydia  and  Phrygia,  p.  5. 

*  The  fourth  rhamhw  opw  is  the 
side-wall,  where  there  is  merely  a  fiilse 
door  in  the  other  punted  tombs,  already 
described.  The  cdlings  here  are  simi- 
larly coffered.  The  first  or  outer 
chamber  is  16^  ft.  wide,  by  13}  ft. 
deep.  The  inner  one  is  11|  ft^  by  9} 
ft.  These  two  only  are  painted.  Iliere 
are  remains  of  nails  in  the  walls  of 
these  chambers. 

*  Umbrellas  and  parasol^  be  it  re- 
membered, are  as  old  as  the  sun  and 
rain.  Though  of  modem  introduction 
into  this  country,  they  were  well-known 
in  the  olden  time.  In  the  East  the 
umbreUa  has  been  used  firom  time 
immemorial,  though  chiefly  by  the 
great;  and  proud  is  the  oriental  de- 
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foolHsrtool  is  marked  with  a  pair  of  eyes,  like  bo  many  of 
the  painted  vases.  Before  her,  is  a  table  or  couch  at 
which  stands  a  subulo,  blowing  his  pipes  for  her  amusement. 

There  is  a  race  of  three  bigtgy  as  in  the  other  painted 
tombSy  the  goal  being  indicated  by  a  ribbon  suspended ; 
and  here  stands  the  umpire,  ready  to  bestow  a  branch  on 
the  victor.  Under  each  chariot  Ues  something  like  a  {^ag 
or  skin,  probably  of  oil,  the  usual  prize  in  such  contests. 
The  artist  was  unable  to  group  them  together,  and  there- 
fore scattered  them  in  the  vacant  spots  of  his  picture.  In 
other  parts  of  the  scene  a  groom  is  exercising  a  pair  of 
horses,  and  a  man  is  riding  with  a  boy,  perhaps  instructing 
him  in  the  manage;  in  both  cases  the  riders  are  seated 
sideways,  as  horsemen  are  often  represented  in  Etruscan 
monuments.  The  steeds  are  black,  red,  or  white,  and 
though  of  no  desirable  forms,  are  not  deficient  in  spirit. 
Beneath  one  of  the  chariots  a  boy  is  playing  with  a 
greyhound. 

The  other  figures  are  as  follows : — ^A  pair  of  wrestlers, 
in  even  more  difficult  attitudes  than  in  the  other  tombs — 


apol^  who  can  sfyle  himself,  ^  Brother 
of  the  Son  and  Moon,  and  Lord  of 
the  Umbrella.'**  AflB^zian  BMmarcha 
stood  beooftth  ita  shade  while  receiying 
homage  from  their  yanqoiahed  foes; 
and  Lydan  princes  sat  under  saeh 
shelter  while  directing  the  siege  of 
a  hostile  oily ;  as  the  xeliefs  recently 
brought  from  the  ruins  of  Ninev^, 
and  the  ooast  of  Lyda,  and  now  in  the 
British  Museum,  satisfactorily  attest. 
The  proudest  trophy  of  ^e  Grallic  ums 
hi  Africa  was  the  umbrella  iA  Abd-el- 
Kader,  till  he  hbnself  shared  its  &te ; 
thou^  he  was  soon  ayenged  by  his 
Tictor  bdng  compelled  to  abandon  his 
in  a  far  ignobler  manner.  Umbrellas 
preserved  the  complexion  dt  ^  the  &ir- 
cheeked  "  Hden,  and  sheltered  many 


a  fair  one  of  Greece  and  Bome  from 
Phcebus*  gaze,  as  we  leam  from  ancient 
vases,  bas-rsliefi^  and  paintings.  They 
were  home  by  the  men,  as  well  as  by 
the  Maids  of  Athens  in  the  days  of  Peri- 
des  ( Aristoph.  Eqoit  1 346 ;  Theemoph. 
830;  Ares,  1508, 1549)  ;  and  Roman 
gallants  were  wont  to  hold  them  over 
tiieir  mistresses.  Ovid.  Art  Amat  II. 
209.  In  this  tomb  we  have  proof,  the 
first  proof,  that  they  were  used  in 
Etroria  also.  Yet  though  an  umbrella 
often  shadowed  the  rich  cheek  of  Cleo- 
patea,  and  softened  the  glow  of  Aspa- 
sia's  charms,  in  London,  the  centre  of 
modem  civilisation,  not  a  century  since, 
Jonas  Hanway  wasridienled  for  canying 
one  through  the 
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an  agonotkete  in  blue  ''  high-lows,'^  seeing  £sur  play. — A 
pair  of  pugilists,  boxing  with  the  cestuSy  holding  one 
hand  open  for  defence,  the  other  closed  for  attadc.;  their 
robes  on  a  stool  between  them.  —  A  man  in  white 
armour — ^helm,  cuirass,  greaves,  ArgoUc  shield,  and  wavy 
spear — ^probably  a  gladiator ;  his  helmet  has  the  two  long 
cockades,  so  often  represented  on  the  painted  vases. — ^A 
naked  figure,  who  seems  to  have  been  hurling  a  long 
straight  lance,  having  a  looped  cord  attached  to  it^  is 
taking  a  flask  of  oil  or  wine  from  a  boy,  who  also 
offers  him  a  bough. — A  minstrel  with  lyre  and  bough. — 
A  trumpeter  with  a  large  horn,  a  peculiar  specimen  of 


BTRUKAM    LITUUS   OR   TRUMPBT,   OF   BROMSR. 

this  instrument,  which  was  of  Etruscan  invention.^ — A 
priestess,  distinguished  by  a  string  of  huge  brown  beads, 
crossed  on  her  bosom,  as  the  female  demons  wear  their 
bands,  is  bearing  a  tall  candelabrum  on  her  head. — Two 
dwar&  with  bushy  black  beards— one  with  ttdtdus  and 
chaplet,  is  teaching  the  double*pipes  to  a  youthful  subtdo 
of  fair  proportions  ;  the  other,  bearing  a  large  paddle-like 
leaf  on  his  shoulder,  has  his  arm  seized  by  an  athlete,  who 


*  It  is  not  the  round  trumpet  or 
coma  represented  on  the  urns  of 
Volterra  (lU  wpra,  p.  188),  but  curved 
like  a  pedwn^  or  Utmu;  and  it  must 
be  of  that  sort  designated  by  the 
latter  name.  See  Vol.  I.  p.  312.  The 
curved  part  is  supported  by  cross  bars, 
and  at  the  extremity  is  a  ring  for  sus- 


penrion.  The  trumpet  represented  above 
was  found  at  Vuld,  and  is  now  in  the 
Gregorian  Museum  at  Rome ;  it  is  the 
only  specimen  I  remember  to  have  seen 
of  an  Etruscan  trumpet^  and  its  exact 
counterpart  is  not  to  be  found  on  any 
native  monument^ — ^painting  or  sculp- 
ture. .  It  is  about  four  feet  in  length. 
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seems  to  wish  to  instruct  him  in  gymnastics,  to  which  the 
little  man  naturally  shows  reluctance.^ 

Dwaifs  and  monkeys  are  associated  in  our  minds ;  and 
so  apparently  in  those  of  the  Etruscans.  Here,  amid  the 
atJUeUB^  sits  an  ape  chained  to  a  rock ;  from  his  action  he 
seems  to  he  taking  a  pmch  of  snuff,  though  the  foul  weed 
never  tickled  Etruscan  nostrils.  He  has  no  apparent  rela- 
tion to  the  scene,  and  it  may  be  that,  like  the  dwar&,  he  is 
introduced  to  fill  an  awkward  space  under  the  projecting 
lintel  of  a  door. 

It  is  impossible  not  to  be  struck  with  the  mediseyal 
character  of  much  of  this  scene.  It  requires  no  great 
exercise  of  the  imagination  to  see  a  castle-yard  in  the 
day.  of  ohivrf-T.lw  b  the  warder  ^  L  hor^  the 
minstrel  with  his  lyre,  the  kmght  in  armour,  the  nun  with 
her  rosary,  the  dwarfe  and  monkey — ^and  even  some  of  the 
other  figures  would  not  be  out  of  place.  Yet  the  style  of 
art,  bearing  a  close  resemblance  to  that  of  the  Orotta  delle 
Inscrizioni  at  Cometo,  proves  this  to  be  without  a  doubt 
the  most  ancient  of  the  painted  tombs  of  Chiusi,  and  at 
least  four  or  five  centuries  before  the  Christian  era. 

Below  the  figures  is  a  band  of  the  Egyptian  and  Greek 
meander-pattern.  Above  them  on  the  cornice,  on  each 
wall,  is  the  head  of  a  female  with  dishevelled  hair. 

The  inner  chamber  has  only  two  figures  painted-~one 
on  each  side-walL  They  are  boys ;  one  holding  a  flask  of 
wine  or  oil;  the  other  a  bill-hooked  lance.  Like  the 
outer  chamber  this  has  a  sepulchral  couch  hewn  from  the 
rock ;  but  in  one  comer  a  square  mass  is  left,  which  would 
hardly  be  inteUigible,  were  not  the  arm  of  a  chair  painted 
on  the  wall  above  it,  indicating  its  analogy  to  the  curule 
chairs  in  the  tombs  of  Cervetri.^    The  arm  in  this  case 

*  Some  of  tfaeee  oiKlekB  have  leatheni  pads  to  their  kneee  and  heels. 

7  Ut  tupra,  pp.  34j  59* 
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represents  a  spatted  snake,  a  proof  among  many  others^ 
that  the  Etruscans,  like  other  nations  of  antiquity,  were 
wont  to  introduce  imitations  of  animal  life  into  their 
furniture.  Above  the  seat,  the  wall  is  painted  to  represent 
drapery. 

In  the  square  coffer  in  the  ceiling  are  painted  four  ivy 

y  leaves,  alternating  with  as  many  Sirens,  each  with  long 

dishevelled  hair,  hands  to  her  bosom  as  if  beating  it  in 

grief,  and  two  pair  of  wings,  like  the  Cherubim  of  the  Jews. 

The  sexes  of  the  figures  in  this  tomb  are  as  usual  dis- 
tinguished by  their  colour ;  the  males  being  a  strong  red, 
the  females  white.  Many  were  first  scratched  in,  then 
drawn  with  strong  black  outlines,  and  filled  up  with 
colour.  Some  show  that  the  artist  made  many  attempts 
before  he  could  draw  the  form  to  his  satisfiskction.® 

Hard  by  the  **  Tomb  of  the  Monkey,'^  a  remarkable 
circular  weU  or  shaft  has  been  recently  discovered,  sunk  to 
a  great  depth  in  the  hill,  and  having  windows  at  intervals 
opening  into  tombs,  of  which  there  are  supposed  to  be 
several  stories,  but  the  well  has  not  yet  been  fully  exca- 
vated. The  absence  of  niches  in  its  walls  seems  to  mark 
it  as  a  means  of  ventilation  rather  than  of  entrance  to  the 
tombs. 

On  the  hill-slope  below  the  Tomba  della  SGimia»  is  a 
tomb  recwtly  opened,  which  contains  the  only  Etruscan 
inscription  yet  discovered  on  this  site,  graven  or  painted 
on  the  rock.  It  is  cut  over  a  large  body-nidie  in  the  inner 
chamber,  as  in  the  tomb  by  the  Ponte  Terrano,  at  Civita 
Castellana.  The  inscription  is  legible,  but  does  not  appear 
to  be  a  proper  name. 


*  Near  this  tooib,  another  was  opened  art  waa  verj  inftrior,  and  the  waUs 

at  the  aame  time,  baTing  three  cham-  mncfa  dilapidated,  ao  that  it  was  not 

ben,  one  of  which  was  painted  with  thooj^t  worthy  of  being  kept  open  fSor 

the  Bcene  of  a  hare-hnnt^  a  norel  enl^  pnblie  inq>eetion,  and    waa   therefore 

ject  in  Etruaeau  tombs.    The  style  of  redosed  with  earth. 
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ToMBA  d'Obfbo  e  d'Eubibigb. 

About  a  mile  or  more  to  the  west  of  Chiusi,  at  a  spot 
called  I  Pianacci,  is  another  pamted  tomb,  opened  a  few 
years  since,  and  now  from  neglect  and  humidity  almost 
destroyed,*  It  has  three  chambers,  two  of  them  with 
pamted  walls.  In  one,  a  man,  with  a  light  pallium  on  his 
shoulders,  is  playing  the  lyre  in  the  midst  of  a  group  of 
dancers ;  one  of  whom  is  a  female.  Antiquaries  of  high 
credit  think  to  see  in  this  scene  Orpheus  fetching  Eurydice 
from  the  shades ;  and  the  inclination  of  the  two  figures 
towards  each  other,  and  the  outstretched  arms  of  the 
female,  would  seem  to  &your  this  opinion.  In  this  caae, 
the  other  dancers  might  represent  souls  attracted  and 
animated  by  the  magic  of  his  lyre.  But  I  doubt  if  this 
be  the  real  purport  of  the  scene,  for  there  is  no  other 
instance  of  a  mythological  subject  being  depicted  on  the 
walls  of  a  tomb.  It  more  probably  represents  the  ordinary 
dance  at  the  frmeral  rites.  Trees,  more  freely  drawn  than 
usual,  alternate  with  the  figures. 

The  other  chamber  contains  festive  scenes — ^males 
reclining  at  the  banquet,  a  subulo  playing  the  pipe%  and  a 
mixing-jar,  with  a  satyr  painted  on  it,  standing  on  the 
ground.  Here  were  also  the  fimeral  games,  as  indicated 
by  a  figure  with  a  lance,  and  another  with  dumb-bells ; 
but  the  surface  of  the  wall  has  been  so  much  injured, 
that  little  is  now  distinguishable.  It  is  evident,  hoiever. 
that  in  point  of  design,  this  tomb  has  a  decided  superiority 
to  every  other  yet  discovered  at  Chiusi. 

The  paintings  in  this  and  the  Tomba  della  Scimia  have 

•  This  tomb  haa    not   been  placed  of  lions,  and  wiU  not  be  thown  unlees 

under  loek  and  key,  and  will  therefore  eflpedally  demanded.     One  Monni,  a 

soon  cease  to  be  worthy  of  a  visit.    It  restorer  of  Tases  at  Ghinsi,  knows  its 

does  not  come  into  the  doerone's  list  whereabouts. 
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nerer  been  described,  as  &r  as  J  am  aware ;  but  tbey  have 
been  copied,  and  will  shortly  be  published  by  the  Archaeo- 
logical Institute  of  Rome* 

In  a  hill  near  the  Poggio  Gajella^  called  Poggio 
Pacdanesi,  or  del  V escovo,  because  it  is  episcopal  property, 
is  a  tomb  with  seven  chambers,  arranged  like  atrium  and 
tridiniay  some  of  which  bear  traces  of  paintings ;  but  little 
is  now  to  be  distinguished  beyond  a  pair  of  parti-coloured 
lions  in  one  of  the  pediments.  As  the  tomb  is  often 
flooded,  these  lions  may  be  left  unbearded  by  those  who 
have  seen  the  other  painted  tombs.  Here  were  found  the 
beautiful  vases,  now  in  the  possession  of  the  Bishop  of 
Chiusi. 

The  novel  wonders  of  the  Poggio  Gajella  demand  a 
separate  chapter. 


APPENDIX  TO  CHAPTER  LI. 


ETBUSOAK  FAMILT-NAMES. 

Ajfovo  ihe  Etnucan  families  mentioned  in  the  sepulchral  inscriptioDs 
of  Chiusi  and  its  neighboorhoodf  are  the  following;  many  of  which  are 
well  known  in  their  Roman  fonn: — 

Achniy  Alphna,  Ani,  Aphmie,  Aploni,  Arini,  Arntni,  Atina.  Cae, 
Caina»  Camarina,  Carcu,  Caipna,  Cama,  Canalini,  Cend,  Clauca  or 
Claace,  Creice,  Crisn,  Cucoma,  Cumeruni,  Cadisna.  Larcna  or  Larone, 
Latini,  Laatni.  Marcni,  Matausna.  Papasa,  Patislana,  Peris»  Pema, 
Pethna,  Pherini,  Pholne,  Phuphle,  Plauti»  Presnti,  Puma,  Pursna, 
Pulphna,  Pumpu.  Reicna,  Remxana,  Resna.  Satna,  Seiati,  Sdanti^ 
Sentinati,  Sethna,  Sethre,  Spaluria,  Stenia.  Tanasa,  Tetina»  Titi, 
Thesnti,  Thurmna,  Tlesna»  Trepn,  Tulus,  Tuna,  Tutna.  Umrana, 
Umria,  Urinati  or  Vrinati.  Yama,  Vecnati,  Yelsi,  Yelthums,  Yensi, 
Yeti,  "^pi,  Yipina,  Yusine. 


CHAPTER  LII. 

CmVBl.-CLUSIUM. 

PoGoio  Gajella. 

Crede  mihi,  vires  aliquaa  natura  sepulcris 

Attribuit ;  tumolos  vindicat  umbra  suos.  ^  ' 

Ut  quondam  CretA  fertur  Labyrinthus  in  alt& 
Parietibus  textum  csBcis  iter,  ancipitemque 
Mille  viis  habuisse  dolum,  quii  signa  sequendi 
Falleret  iudeprensna  et  irremeabilis  error. 

ViBGIL. 

It  is  a  notable  fact  that  but  one  description  of  an 
Etruscan  tomb  is  to  be  found  in  ancient  writers  ;  and  that 
tomb  was  at  Clusium — ^the  mausoleum  of  Lars  Porsena. 
It  is  thus  described  by  Varro,  as  quoted  by  Pliny  : — 

"  He  was  buried  under  the  city  of  Clusium,  in  a  spot 
where  he  has  left  a  monument  in  rectangular  masonry, 
each  side  whereof  is  three  hundred  feet  wide,  and  fifty 
high^  and  within  the  square  of  the  basement  is  an 
inextricable  labyrinth,  out  of  which  no  one  who  ventures 
in  without  a  clue  of  thread,  can  ever  find  an  exit.  On 
that  square  basement  stand  five  pyramids,  four  at  the 
angles,  and  one  in  the  centre,  each  being  seventy-five  feet 
wide  at  its  base,  and  one  hundred  and  fifty  high,  and  all  so 
terminating  above,  aa  to  support  a  brazen  circle  and  a 
petastis^  fi'om  which  are  hung  by  chains  certain  bells, 
which,  when  stirred  by  the  wind,  resound  afar  oflF,  as  was 
formerly  the  case  at  Dodona.  Upon  this  circle  four  other 
pyramids  are  based,  each   rising  to  the  height  of  one 
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hundred  feet.  And  above  these,  from  one  floor,  five  more 
pyramids,  the  height  whereof  Varro  was  ashamed  to  men- 
tion. The  Etruscan  fables  record  that  it  was  equal  to  that 
of  the  rest  of  the  structure." 

This  description  is  so  extravagant,  that  it  raised  doubts 
even  in  the  mind  of  the  all-credulous  Pliny,  who  would  not 
commit  himself  by  recording  it,  save  in  the  very  words  of 
Varro.*  Can  we  wonder  that  the  modems  should  be 
incUned  to  reject  it  in  toto  ?  Niebuhr  regarded  it  as  a 
mere  dream, — "  a  building  totally  inconceivable,  except  as 
the  work  of  magic," — no  more  substantial  than  the  palace 
of  Aladdin.^ 

But  at  the  same  time  that  we  allow  such  an  edifice  as 


»  Plin.  N.  H.  XXXVI.  19,  4.— Nam- 
que  et  Italicum  (labyrinthum)  did  con- 
venity  quern  fecit  sibi  Poraenna  rex 
Etruriae  aepulcri  causd,  Bimul  ut  exter- 
norom  regum  vaiiitas  quoque  ab  ItaUs 
saperetur.  Sed  cum  excedat  omnia  fabu- 
lodtaa,  utemur  ipsius  M.  Varronis  in 
expodUone  ejus  verbis : — Sepultua  est, 
inquit,  sub  urbe  Clusio ;  in  quo  loco 
monumentum  reliquit  lapide  quadrato : 
singula  latera  pedum  lata  trioeniim,  alta 
quinquagen(im ;  inque  basi  quadraUL 
intus  labyrinthum  inextricabilem :  quo 
si  quia  improperet  sine  glomere  Uni, 
exitam  invenire  nequeat.  Supra  id 
quadratum  pyramides  stant  quinque, 
quatuor  in  angulis,  in  medio  una:  in 
imo  latee  pedum  quinCim  septuagentbn, 
altB9  centum  quinquageniim :  ita  fasti- 
gatn,  ut  in  summo  orbis  eeneus  et  peta- 
Bus  unufi  omnibus  sit  impositus,  ex  quo 
pendeant  exapta  catenis  tintinnabula, 
qusB  vento  agitata,  longe  sonitus  refer- 
ant,  ut  Dodonn  olim  factum.  Supra 
quem  orbem  quatuor  pyramides  insn- 
per,  singuliB  exstant  alt»  pedum  cen- 
tenAm.  Supra  quas  uno  solo  quinque 
pjTamides  ;  quarum  aldtndinem  Varro- 


nem  puduit  adjiccre.  Fabulse  EtmacB 
tradunt  eandem  fuisse,  quam  totius 
operis :  adeo  yesana  dementia  quttsiaw 
gloriam  impendio  nulli  profutuxo.  Pne- 
terea  fatigasse  regni  yires,  ut  tamen  laos 
major  artifids  essel 

3  Niebuhr,  I.  pp.  130, 551.  Engl,  tnma 
Letronne  (Ann.  Instit.  1829.  pp.  366 — 
395)  thinks  it  nothing  more  than  the 
fragment  (A  an  Etruscan  epic,  preserved 
in  the  religions  and  poetical  traditioos 
of  the  country.  So  also  Orioli,  who 
puts  on  it  a  mystic  interpretation. 
Ana  Inst.  1 833,  p.  43.  Hirt  (Gescfaicfate 
der  Baukunst  I.,  p.  249)  according  to 
MUUer,  maintains  on  this  subject  a  pru- 
dent reserve.  The  Due  de  Luynes, 
however,  and  Q,uatremere  de  Q;ulncy 
believed  the  whole  tale  literally,  and 
have  attempted  to  restore  the  monument 
from  the  description.  Ann.  Inst  1829, 
p.  304 — 9.  Mon.  Ined.  Inst  I.,  tav. 
XIII.  Canina  has  also  made  a  restora* 
tion  of  this  monument.  Archit  Ant 
Seg.  Sec.  tav.  CLIX.  The  worthy  father 
Angelo  Cortenovis  wrote  a  treatise  to 
prove  it  was  nothing  else  than  a  huge 
electrifying  machine. 
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Varro  describes,  to  be  of  very  difficult,  if  not  impossible 
construction,  we  should  pause  before  we  reject  the  state* 
ment  as  utterly  false  and  fabulous.  It  is  the  dimensions 
alone  which  startle  us.  Granting  these  to  be  greatly 
exaggerated,  the  structure  is  not  impracticable.'  We 
should  consider  the  peculiarities  of  its  construction,  and  if 
we  find  an  analogy  between  it  and  existing  moniunents, 
we  may  pronounce  it  to  be  even  within  the  bounds  of  pro- 
bability. A  monument  would  hardly  have  been  tradi- 
tional, had  it  not  been  characteristic.  However  national 
vanity  may  have  exaggerated  its  dimensions,  or  extrava- 
gantly heightened  its  pecuUarities,  it  could  not  have  con^ 
ceived  of  something  utterly  foreign  to  its  experience ;  any 
more  than  a  Druid  bard  could  have  sung  of  a  temple  like 
the  Parthenon,  or  an  Athenian  fable  have  described  a  palace 
like  the  Alhambra.  That  such  was  the  Etruscan  tradition 
we  cannot  doubt,  for  Varro  was  not  the  man  to  invent  a 
marvellous  tale,  or  to  colour  a  story  more  highly  than  he 
received  it.* 

No  one  can  doubt  that  a  magnificent  sepulchre  was 
raised  for  Lars  Porsena^  the  powerful  chieftain,  whose 
very  name  struck  terror  into  Rome,  and  whose  victorious 
arms,  but  for  his  own  magnanimity,  might  have  swept  her 


s  MUUer  (Etroak.  IV.,  2.  1.)  is  of 
opinion  that  the  lower  part  with  the 
labjrrinth  really  existed,  and  thai  the 
upper,  though  greatly  exaggerated,  was 
not  the  mere  offspring  of  fancy. 

*  MUUer  (Etnisk.  IV.  2.  1.)  is  of 
opinion  that  Varro  must  have  seen  a 
portion  of  the  monoment  he  describes 
— ^he  wonld  hardly  have  gathered  such 
precise  statements  from  mere  hearsay; 
yet  the  upper  part,  from  what  point 
upwards  is  uncertain,  was  merely  pic- 
tured to  him  by  the  inhabitanta  of  the 
ci^."     Niebuhr  (I.  p.  130),  however, 


thinks  VaiTo  took  his  description  from 
the  Etruscan  books,  Orioli  (ap,  Inghir. 
Mon.  Etrus.  IV.  p.  167)  thinks  Varro's 
picture  must  have  been  not  only  con- 
sistent with  the  Etruscan  style  of  archi- 
tecture, but  drawn  from  a  real  object, 
just  as  the  palaces  of  Axiosto's  and 
Taaso^s  imagination  had  evidently  their 
originals  in  Italy.  And  Abeken  (Mit- 
teUtalien,  p.  246)  considers  it,  in  its  fun- 
damental conditions,  to  be  thoroughly 
national,  and  in  accordance  with  other 
edifices  of  the  land. 
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firom  the  map  of  Italy.'     The  site,  too,  of  such  a  monu- 
ment would  naturally  be  at  Clusium,  his  capital     That  it 


*  LBnismEtnueuijmnioiMiiySop- 
poeed  to  be  ajgniflont  of  nnk  md 
dignity,  as  Etrnaaui  pEmees  seem  always 
to  have  had  this  name — Lazs  Panena, 
Lars  Tolumniiis — a  title  of  hononr,  eqni- 
▼alent  to  damimut.  MQIkr,  Etnuk.  I. 
p.  405.  The  fact  of  its  being  the  appel- 
lation also  of  the  household  deities  of 
the  Etruscans  faTOors  lliis  Tiew.  Yet 
the  frequent  occunence  of  this  name,  or 
its  varieties,  ^'Lart,"  or  •^Lartfa,"  in 
sepulchral  inscriptions,  seems  to  deprive 
it  of  any  peculiar  dignity,  aad  to  show 
that  it  was  used  indiscriminately.  Per- 
haps the  distinction  drawn  by  the  gram- 
marians is  correct— that  Lar,  Laris,  was 
signifleant  of  deity,  and  Lars,  Lartifl^ 
was  the  Etruscan  prcBMmen,  The 
Romans,  howerer,  who  took  both  from 
the  Etruscans,  seem  to  have  used  them 
indifferentiy.  MUller,  I.  p.  408.  Thus 
we  find  a  Lar  Herminius,  consul  in  the 
year  306.  Ut.  III.  65.  The  old  patri- 
cian gent  Lartia  derived  its  name  from 
Lars,  just  as  many  other  gentOe  names 
were  formed  from  promomma.  Lars  is 
supposed  by  Lanzi  (II.  p.  203)  to  signify 
diwSf  but  it  is  more  generaUy  believed 
to  be  equivalent  to  *  lord ; "  and  it  is 
even  maintained  that  the  Englifih  word 
is  derived  from  the  Etruscan.  Some 
take  Lars  to  be  of  Pehsgic  origin,  from 
the  analogy  of  Larissa,  daughter  of 
Pelaagus ;  and  others  seek  its  source  in 
the  Phoenician.  However  that  be,  it 
can  at  least,  with  all  its  derivatives,  be 
traced  with  certainty  to  the  Etruscan. 

Porsena  is  often  called  King  of 
Ousium  or  of  Etruria.  Pliny  (II.  54), 
however,  seems  to  call  him  King  of 
y oldnii  He  was  properly  chief  Lucomo 
of  Clusium,  and  <*  King  of  Etruria  "  only 
in  virtue  of  commanding  the  forces  of 
the  Confederation. 

The   name   is    spelt   botii    Porsena 


and  Porsenna,  but  in  any  ease,  tiiinlu 
Niebuhr  (L  pp.  500,  541),  the  penulti- 
mate is  long^  from  the  analogy  of  other 
Etruscan  gentile  names — ^Vibemia,  Er- 
genna,  Perpenna,  Spurinna;  and  he  pro- 
nounces Martial  (L  22;  XIV.  98)  guflty 
of  a  ^  decided  bhmder  **  in  shorteniqg 
the  penultimate.  Mr.  Maeauky,  in  his 
admirable  ^  Lays  of  Ancient  Rome  * 
(p.  44),  questions  the  ri^t  of  Nidlnilir 
or  any  other  modem  to  prtmonnee  on 
the  quantity  of  a  word  which  *  Martial 
must  have  uttered  and  heard  uttered  a 
hundred  times  before  he  left  sdiool ;" 
and  cites  Horace  (Epod.  XVI.  4)  and 
SiHus  ItaUcus  (VIIL  391,  480)  in  oor- 
roboration  of  that  poet  Compare  Sil. 
ItaL  X.  484.  The  following  prose- 
writers,  thoo^  their  antfiority  cannot 
affect  tiie  quantity,  also  spell  it  **  Por- 
sena."— liv.  II.  9 ;  Cicero,  pro  Sext 
21  ;  Flor.  I.  10  ;  Val.  ICax.  IH.  2.  2 ; 
Tadt.  Hist.  III.  72.  On  the  other  hand 
there  is  the  great  authority  of  Vizgfl 
(iEn.  VIIL  646)— 

Nee  non  Tarqoinimn  ejeetnm  Por- 
senna  jubebat; 

followed  by  Cbmdian  (in  Entrop.  1. 444) 

Qusesiit,  et  tantum  fluvio  Porsenna 
remotos — 

by  Pliny  (TL  54  ;  XXXIV.  13,  39  ; 
XXXVI.  19),  and  Seneca  (Epist.  66 ; 
Benef.  V.  16),  for  the  lengthening  of  the 
penultimate — Porsenna;  Plutarch  (Pnb- 
licola)  also  has  IIopa^Mtf,  and  Diony- 
nus  (lib.  V.)  Tlop&afos.  Servius  (ad  iEo. 
VIII.  646)  indeed  asserts  that  VugQ 
added  an  n  for  the  sake  of  the  metre, 
as  the  penultimate  is  short.  Now, 
though  Mr.  Macaulay  was  at  liberty  to 
adopt  eitiier  mode,  I  believe  him  to  be 
right  in  his  choice  of  Porsena ;  not  on 
account  of  Servius'  assertion,  or  because 
the  authority  of  Horace,  Martial,  and 
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vms  of  extraordinary  dimensions  and  splendour  is  likely 
enough  ;  otherwise  it  would  not  have  been 

"  A  worthy  tomb  for  Buch  a  worthy  wight " —  ^^^^. 

the  greatest  Etruscan  prince  and  hero  whom  history  com- 
memorates ;  nor  would  it  have  been  thus  traditionally  re- 
corded. That  it  had  a  square  basement  of  regular  masonry, 
supporting  five  pyramids,  as  described  by  the  legend,  is 
no  way  improbable,  seeing  that  just  such  a  tomb  is  extant 
— ^the  well-known  sepulchre  on  the  Appian  Way  at  Albano, 
vulgarly  called  that  of  the  Horatii  and  Curiatii.®  And 
though  this  tomb  be  Roman  and  of  RepubUcan  date,  it 
shows  the  existence  of  such  a  style  in  early  times ;  and 
its  uniqueness  also  fevours  the  antiquity  of  its  model. 
Whether  the  analogy  was  carried  fiirther  in  this  monu- 
ment it  is  impossible  to  say,  for  its  cones  now  support 
nothing  but  themselves,  and  cannot  even  do  that  without 
assistance.  The  Cucumella  of  Vulci,  with  its  walled  base- 
ment and  pair  of  towers,  square  and  conical,  and  its  Lydian 
cousin,  the  royal  sepulchre  of  Sardis,  with  its  diadem 
of  five  termini^  though  both  are  circular  in  the  basement, 
bear  also  a  strong  affinity  to  the  Varronian  picture.^     For 


SifiuB  ItalicoB  outwei^  that  of  Virgil 
and  Clandian,  bat  because  it  is  more 
agreeable  to  the  genius  of  the  Etroacan 
language,  which  gives  us  ^'  Pursna,"  as  its 
equivalent  (tt<  w/jproy  p.  377) ;  and  just  so 
the  ^  Ceicna"  of  the  Etruscans  was  writ- 
ten CsBcina  or  Caecinna,  by  the  Romans. 
^  In  that  instance,  however,  there  are 
cones,  not  pyramids,  but  the  latter  word 
is  thought  by  some  to  have  had  a 
generic  application  to  anything  having 
the  tapering  form  of  a  flame.  Canina 
(Ann.  Inst  1837,  2.  p.  56)  objects  to 
this  on  the  au^ority  of  Cicero  (Nat 
Dear.  II.  18);    who,  however,  merely 


shows  that  the  pyramid  had  a  specific 
form,  distinct  from  the  cone;  a  fact  not 
to  be  questioned.  Tombs  with  square 
basements  of  large  sisee,  either  for 
mounds  of  earth,  or  for  the  support  of 
pyramids  or  cones,  like  that  of  Albano, 
are  stiU  extant  at  Cervetri.  JJi  mnpra^ 
p.  59. 

7  The  cxpfi  so  commonly  found  in 
Etruscan  tombs,  in  the  fonn  of  trun- 
cated cones  on  square  pedeetals— some- 
times several  rising  from  one  basement 
— ^bear  much  analogy  to  the  pyramids 
of  the  Oueian  legend,  stiU  more  to  the 
tomb  at  Albano. 
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further  analogies  it  is  not  necessary  to  seek,  though  Varro 
himself  suggests  one  for  the  bells ;  because  the  super- 
structure is  just  that  part  of  the  edifice,  which  offered  a 
field  for  the  imagination  of  the  legend-mongers.^ 

But  the  distinguishing  feature  of  Porsena's  tomb  was 
the  labyrinth,  which  alone  led  Pliny  to  mention  it.  Here, 
if  in  any  point,  we  may  consider  the  tradition  to  speak 
truth  ;  and  here,  as  will  presently  be  shown,  a  close  ana- 
logy may  be  traced  to  existing  monuments.  Now  the 
labyrinth  being  within  the  basement,  was  in  all  probability 
underground ;  which  may  account  for  its  not  being  visible 
in  Pliny's  day.  The  upper  portion  of  the  monument, 
whatever  it  may  have  been,  had  probably  been  long  pre- 
viously destroyed  in  the  Gallic  or  Roman  sieges  of  Clusium, 
and  the  labyrinth  itself,  with  the  sepulchral  chambers,  may 
have  been  completely  buried  beneath  the  ruins  of  the 
superstructure,  so  that  even  its  site  had  been  forgotten.® 
That  this  labyrinth,  however,  actually  had  an  existence, 
there  is  no  ground  for  doubt ;  such  is  the  opinion  of  dis- 
tinguished critics  who  have  considered  the  subject.* 


*  Dr.  Brann  points  out  tho  analogy 
existing  between  the  far-projecting  roofs 
of  Etruscan  houses — as  we  know  them 
from  the  imitations  in  cinerary  urns — 
and  the  pekuui,  which  Varro  describes 
as  resting  on  the  lower  tier  of  pyramids. 
Laberinto  di  Porsenna,  oomparato  coi 
aepolcri  di  Poggio  Gajella,  p.  3.  He 
gives  a  plate  of  such  an  urn,  of  fetid 
lime-stone,  found  at  Quusi,  in  the 
shape  of  a  house,  with  an  overhanging 
roo^  *<  whose  singular  aspect  recalls 
to  every  one  who  has  regarded  such 
monuments  with  an  experienced  eye,  the 
peculiarities  of  the  tomb  of  Porsenna*' 
(op.  cit.  tav.  VI.  a.  cf.  Abeken,  Mittelital 
taf.  III.  6 ;  Bull.  Inst  1840,  p.  150.) 

^  Abeken  remarks  with  justice,  tiiat  if 


the  monument  had  been  entirely  of  ma- 
sonry, it  could  not  possibly  have  utterly 
disappeared,  especially  so  early  as  Pliny's 
time ;  and  thinks  it  was  more  probably 
a  hill  or  mound  like  the  Capitoline  area 
of  Rome.  Ann.  Inst  1841,  p.  34  ;  Mit- 
telitalien,  p.  245.  In  this  case,  when 
the  surrounding  masonry  was  removed, 
the  rest  of  the  monument  would  soon 
lose  its  artificial  character  and  sink 
into  a  natural  mound ;  yet  though  all  the 
external  adornments  of  the  tomb  might 
have  perished,  the  labyrinth,  being  hol- 
lowed in  the  rock,  must  have  remained. 
^  Niebuhr,  struck  with  the  extrava- 
gance of  Varro*s  description,  condemned 
it  at  once  as  fabulous,  which  as  an  his- 
toiian  he  was  justified  in  doing.    It  is 
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It  is  not  idle  then  to  believe  that  some  vestiges  of  this 
labyrinth  may  still  exist,  and  to  expect  that  it  may  yet  be 
brought  to  light.  If  subterranean,  it  was  in  all  probability 
excavated  in  the  rock,  and  traces  of  it  would  not  easily  be 
effaced.  In  truth  it  has  often  been  sought,  and  found — in 
the  opinion  of  the  seekers,  who  have  generally  placed  it 
on  the  site  of  Chiusi  itself,  in  the  subterranean  passages  of 
the  garden  Paolozzi,  or  in  those  beneath  the  city ;  misled 
perhaps  by  Pliny*s  expression,  ''svb  urbe  Clusio''  But 
that  such  was  its  position,  the  general  analogy  of  the 
sepulchral  economy  of  the  Etruscans  forbids  us  to  beUeve. 
It  must  have  been  outside  the  walls,  and  if  it  were  in 
one  of  the  valleys  around,  it  would  be  equally  "below 
the  city/' 

Some  few  years  since,  the  attention  of  the  antiquarian 
world  was  much  drawn  to  the  tomb  of  Porsena,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  discovery  at  Chiusi  of  a  monument  not 
only  novel  in  character,  but  with  peculiarities  strikingly 
analogous,  and  in  extent  surpassing  every  other  Etruscan 
sepulchre. 

About  three  miles  to  the  north-*north-east  of  Chiusi  is  a 
hill  called  Poggio  Gajella,  the  termination  of  the  range  on 
which  the  city  stands.  There  is  nothing  remarkable  in 
the  appearance  of  this  height ;  it  is  of  the  yellow  arena- 
ceous earth  so  common  in  this  district  ;^  its  crest  is  of 
the  same  conical  form  as  most  of  the  hills  around,  and 


the  proYinoe  of  the  antiquary  to  view 
the  details  aad  oonaider  how  far  they 
are  aopported  by  reason  and  analogy. 
Mtiller,  therefore,  makes  a  decided  dis- 
tinctioB  between  the  upper  and  lower 
part  of  the  structure,  and  is  of  opinion, 
not  only  that  the  latter  had  an  exist- 
eooe,  but  that  it  was  still  extant  in  the 
days  of  Varro.  Etrusker,  IV.  2,  1.  So 
also  think  Thiersch  (Abhandlung  der 


MUnchner  Akademie,  I.  p.  415)  and 
Abeken  (Ann.  Instit  1841,  p.  33 ; 
Mittelitalien,  p.  244)  who  cites  him. 

*  Gruner  calls  this  rock  a  volcanic 
nen/Vo,  but  it  is  decidedly  of  aqueous 
deposition,  often  containing  oyster-shells, 
and  other  marine  substances.  It  cj 
compact  when  moist,  but  extremely 
friable  when  diy ;  and,  like  chalk,  it 
has  occasional  layers  of  flint. 
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it  is  covered  with  a  light  wood  of  oaks.  There  was  no 
reason  to  suspect  the  existence  of  ancient  sepulchres  ;  for 
it  was  not  a  mere  tumulus,  but  a  hill,  raised  by  nature,  not 
by  art.  Yet  it  has  proved  to  be  a  vast  sepulchre  or  rather 
a  cemetery  in  itself — ^a  polt/andrion — ^an  isolated  city  of 
the  dead — situated  like  other  ancient  cities  on  the  summit 
of  a  hill — ^fenced  around  with  walls  and  fosse,  filled  with 
the  abodes  of  the  dead,  carved  into  the  very  forms,  and 
adorned  with  the  very  decorations  and  fiirniture  of  those 
of  the  living,  arranged  in  distinct  terraces,  and  communi- 
cating by  the  usual  network  of  streets  and  alleys.^ 

I  know  not  what  first  induced  Signer  Pietro  Bonci- 
Casuccini,  the  owner  of  the  hill,  to  make  excavations  here  ; 
it  may  have  been  merely  in  pursuance  of  his  long  and  sys- 
tematic researches  on  his  estate.  But  in  the  winter  of 
1839-40  the  spade  was  applied,  and  very  soon  brought  to 
light  the  marvels  of  the  mound. 

About  the  base  of  the  conical  crest  was  unearthed  a 
circuit  of  masonry,  of  rectangular  blocks  of  travertine,  un- 
cemented,  from  two  to  four  feet  in  length  ;  and  around 
this  was  a  fosse  three  or  four  feet  wide.  Many  of  the 
blocks,  removed  from  their  original  places,  he  scattered  at 
the  base  of  the  mound ;  but  the  fosse  may  still  be  traced, 
and  will  be  found  to  mark  a  circumference  of  more  than 
nine  hundred  feet* 

Above  it  the  crest  of  the  hill  rises  some  forty  or  fifty 
feet>  and  in  its  slopes  open  the  tombs,  not  in  a  single  row, 
but  in  several  tiers  or  terraces,  one  above  the  other ;  and 


'  Conical  mounds  or  isolated  rocks  of 
other  forms,  fall  of  sepnldires,  are  not 
tmconmion  in  Asia  Minor.  Mr.  Stenart 
speaks  of  one  at  Dogan-Ui,  in  Phrygia 
(Lydia  and  Phrygia,  p.  11),  and  Sir 
Charles  Fellows  describes  and  illustrates 
one  at  Pinarain  Lycia.  Fellows'  Lycia, 
p.  139. 


*  Abeken  (Ann.  Inst  1841,  p.  31) 
says  285  mSh^,  which  are  equal  to  938 
feet  English.  A  similar  wall  and  fooe 
have  been  found  encircling  tombs  at 
Sta  MarineUa  and  Selya  la  Rocca ;  and 
a  foflse  is  cut  in  the  rock  round  a  tumu- 
lus at  Bieda.    See  Vol  I.  p.  271. 
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not  in  regular  or  continuous  order,  but  in  groups.  A 
single  passage  of  great  length  cut  into  the  heart  of  the 
hill,  and  at  right  angles  -with  the  girdling  fosse,  generally 
leads  into  a  spacious  antechamber,  or  atrium,  on  which 
open  several  smaller  chambers,  or  triclinia,  just  as  in  the 
tombs  of  Csere.*  Both  atrium  and  triclinia  are  surrounded 
by  benches  of  rock  for  the  support  of  the  bodies  or  of 
sarcophagi.  The  ceilings  are  generally  flat,  and  coffered 
in  recessed  squares  or  oblongs,  as  in  the  other  tombs  of 
Chiusi,  or  they  are  carved  into  beams  and  rafters.  They 
are  painted  in  the  usual  style,  and  the  walls  also  in  certain 
chambers  have  painted  figures,  which  though  often  almost 
effaced  and  in  no  case  very  distinct,  may  be  traced  as 
those  of  dancers  or  athleta,  circling  the  apartments  in  a 
frieze,  about  twenty  inches  high.*  The  benches  of  rock 
are  not  left  in  unmeaning  shapelessness ;  they  are  hewn 
iuto  the  form  of  couches,  with  pillows  or  cushions  at  one 
end,  and  the  front  moulded  into  seat  and  legs  in  reUef — 
so  many  patterns  of  Etruscan  ftimiture,  more  durable  than 
the  articles  themselves.  Many  of  these  couches  are  double 
— made  for  a  pair  of  bodies  to  recline  side  by  side,  as  they 
are  generaUy  represented  in  the  banquets  painted  on  the 
walls.  They  prove  this  monument  to  be  of  a  period  when 
bodies  were  buried,  rather  than  burned.^ 

The  most  important  tombs  are  on  the  lower  and  second 
tiers.  On  the  lower,  the  most  remarkable  is  one  that 
opens  to  the  south.  It  is  circular,  about  twenty-five  feet 
in  diameter,  supported  in  the  centre  by  a  huge  column 

*  The  antechamber  still  more  nearly  They  are  of  very  simple  character,  of 

resembles  an  atrium,  inasmuch  as  the  two  £olonrs  only,  red  and  black,  and  in 

roof  has  in  most  instances  fallen  in,  an  archaic  style.    See  Bull.  Inst.  1841, 

leaving  it  open  to  the  sky.  p.  10. 

'  The  principal   of   these  paintings  '  The  doors  of  these  tombs  are  all 

are  in  a  group  of  tombs  to  the  right  of  moulded  in  the  usual  JE^ptian  form,  with 

the  drcnlar  tomb,  marked  e  in  the  Plan.  an  ovezhanging  square-headed  lintel. 


PLAN    OF    A  PORTION   OF  THE    PRINCIPAL   STORV 
POGGIO    GAJELLA. 
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hewn  from  the  rock,  ten  or  eleven  feet  thick,  rudely  formed, 
without  base  or  capital,  but  in  the  place  of  the  latter  there 
chances  to  occur  a  thin  stratum  of  flints."    The  tomb  is 
much  injured,  retaining  no  traces  of  ornament,  except 
over  the  entrance,  where  is  something  hke  a  head  in  relief 
on  the  lintel.    Some  beautiful  vases,^ 
and  the  curious  stone  sphinxes  of 
the  Museo  Casuccini   were  found 
here.    Nothing  is  now  to  be  seen 
but  fragments  of  urns  of  cispo.    In 
this  circular  tomb,  as  well  as  in  the 
group  of  square  chambers  on  the 
same  level,  are  mysterious  dark  pas- 
sages opening  in  the  walls,  and  ex- 
citing the  astonishment  and  curiosity 
of  the  stranger.    Of  these  more  will 
be  said  anon. 

There  are  four  other  groups  of  tombs  in  this  lower  tier, 
making  twenty-five  chambers  in  all,  besides  two  which 
are  unfinished. 

On  the  tier  above  this  are  several  tombs,  some  in  groups, 
others  single;  two  to  the  south  seem  to  have  been  circular. 
The  finest  group  is  one  of  five  square  chambers  opening 
to  the  south-east,  whose  walls  retain  traces  of  painting, 
now  much  injured.  Here  were  discovered  articles  of  great 
beauty  and  value  : — the  magnificent  vase  of  the  Judgment 
of  Paris,  which  forms  the  gem  of  the  Casuccini  coUection, 


■  The  entnnce  to  this  tomb  is  by  a  At  the  entmice  to  tbe  round  chamber 
broad  puntge,  or  istber  chamber,  with  was  found  part  of  a  winged  lion,  of  eitpo, 
large  iiiuwift  on  either  hand,  indicated  in  the  mott  geverely  archaic  i^le  ; 
in  the  Plan.  and  nicb,  it  is  thought,  muit  havenir- 

■  For  an  wwHint  of  theu  Ta8es,MHne  rounded  this  turn  alas  in  great  nnmberB, 
of  which  wen  in  the  archaic  Etruacan  aa  at  the  Cacumella,  of  Vuld.  Bull 
•lyle,otbarB  of  the  beat  Greek  art,  see  Innt.  18*1,  p.  9. 

Bull.  Inat   IMO,  p.   138.— Feoerbach. 
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found  in  one  hundred  and  twenty  minute  pieces,  now 
neatly  rejoined — ^another  vaae  on  a  small  bronze  stand 
or  stool,  with  legs  like  those  sculptured  on  the  couches 
of  rock — a  cinerary  urn  in  the  form  of  a  male  statue,  with 
a  moveable  head  as  a  Ud — ^many  small  articles  of  gold  and 
jewellery,  and  some  thin  lamifUB  of  gold  attached  to  the 
walls  of  one  of  the  tombs,  as  though  originally  lining  it 
throughout.  In  two  of  these  chambers  open  smaU  passages, 
like  those  in  the  lower  tier.^® 

On  the  third  and  highest  tier  are  three  groups  of  tombs, 
one  of  which  is  supported  by  a  column  of  rock;  and 
here  also  were  found  articles  of  jewellery,  and  fragments 
of  painted  vases.  ^ 

The  marvel  and  mystery  of  this  curious  hive  of  tombs 
are  the  dark  passages,  which  have  given  rise  to  as  much 
speculation  as  such  obscurities  are  ever  wont  to  excite, 
in  works  sepulchral  or  literary,  ancient  or  modem,  of 
Cheops  or  Coleridge.  They  are  just  large  enough  for  a 
man  to  creep  through  on  all  fours.  Here,  traveller,  if 
curious  and  enterprising,  "  you  may  thrust  your  arms  up 
to  the  elbows  in  adventures,"  Enter  one  of  the  holes 
in  the  circular  tomb,  and  take  a  taper,  either  between 
your  teeth,  or  in  your  fore-paw,  to  light  you  in  your 
Nebuchadnezzar-Uke  progress.  You  will  find  quite  a 
labyrinth  in  the  heart  of  the  mound.  Here  the  passage 
makes  a  wide  sweep  or  circuit,  apparently  at  random — 


^  The  longeBt  of  these  passages  extends 
to  35  hraccui,  or  67  feet,  and  is  not  yet 
fully  cleared  out  Another  passage, 
which  is  nearly  3  feet  square,  runs 
some  distance  in  a  straight  line  into  the 
rock,  and  then  meets  a  third,  at  right 
angles,  which  is  still  full  of  earth. 

1  As  the  tombs  on  this  upper  tier  are 
inferior  to  those  below  them,  Abeken 


suggests  that  they  may  hare  beoi  for  the 
slayes  or  dependents  of  the  family.  Ann. 
Inst  1841,  p.  32.  But  the  meanest 
tombs  are  at  the  base  of  the  mound. 
Some  have  seen  in  these  a  fourth  tier, 
though  they  ean  hardly  be  said  to  be 
on  a  different  level  from  the  principal 
groups. 
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there  it  bends  back  on  itself,  and  forms  an  inner  sweep, 
leading  again  to  the  circular  chamber — ^now  it  terminates 
abruptly,  afker  a  longer  or  shorter  course, — ^and  now, 
behold !  it  brings  you  to  another  tomb  in  a  distant  part  of 
the  hill.  Observe,  too,  as  you  creep  on  your  echoing  way, 
that  the  passages  sometimes  rise,  sometimes  sink,  and 
rarely  preserve  the  same  level ;  and  that  they  occasionally 
swell  out  or  contract,  though  generally  regular  and  of 
uniform  dimensions.'' 

What  can  these  cuniculi  mean  1  is  a  question  every  one 
asks,  but  none  can  satis&ctorily  answer.  Had  they  been 
beneath  a  city,  we  should  find  some  analogy  between  them 
and  those  often  existing  on  Etruscan  sites,  not  forgetting 
the  Capitol  and  Rock  Tarpeian.  Had  they  been  beneath 
some  temple,  or  oracular  shrine,  we  might  see  in  them  the 
secret  communications  by  which  the  machinery  of  jugglery 
was  carried  forward ;  but  in  tombs — among  the  mouldering 
ashes  of  the  dead,  what  purpose  could  they  have  served  1 
Some  have  thought  them  part  of  a  regularly  planned 
labyrinth,  of  which  the  circular  tomb  was  the  centre  or 
nucleus,  formed  to  preserve  the  remains  and  treasure 
there  deposited  from  profanation  and  pillage.^  But  surely 
they  would  not  then  make  so  many  superfluous 
means  of  access  to  the  chamber,*  when  it  already  had  a 
regular  entrance.  Moreover,  the  smallness  of  the  passages 
— never  more  than  three  feet  in  height,  and  two  in 
width,  as  small,  in  truth,  as  could  well  be  made  by  the 
hand  of  man,  which  renders  it  difficult  to  thread  them 
on  all  fours;  the  irregularity  of  their  level;  and  the 
fact  that  one  has  its  opening  just  beneath  the  ceiling, 

>  For  pUms  of  the  several  Btoriee  in  The  plans  and  plates  are  by  M.  Gruner, 

this  tumiUiifl,  and  for  illustrations  of  the  the  well-known  artist     The  plan  given 

artides  found  in  the  tombs,  see  the  bean-  at  page  894  is  from  that  work, 

tifnl  work  of  Dr.  Braun  cited  above.  '  Feuerbach,  Bull  Inst.  1841,  p.  8. 
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destroying  the  beauty  of  the  walls  which  were  painted 
with  dancing  figures,  and  that  another  actually  cuts 
through  one  of  the  rock-hewn  couches — forbid  us  to 
suppose  they  were  designed  for  regular  communication,  or 
were  constructed  throughout  on  any  determined  system. 
In  truth,  the  latter  facts  would  seem  to  show  that  in  those 
cases,  at  least,  they  must  be  of  subsequent  construction  to 
the  tombs.  Could  they  then  have  been  formed  either  by 
the  burrowings  of  some  animal,  or  by  former  plunderers  of 
the  tombs  in  their  search  for  treasures  ? 

To  the  first  it  may  be  safely  objected  that  these  passages 
are  too  large,  and  in  general  too  regular.  In  one  of  the 
tombs  in  the  upper  tier,  however,  are  certain  passages  too 
small  to  admit  a  man,  and  therefore  in  all  probability 
formed  by  some  animal.  I  learned  from  the  peasants 
who  dwell  at  the  foot  of  the  hill,  that  badgers  have  been 
killed  here.  On  the  roofs  of  several  of  the  chambers, 
which  I  was  told  had  been  found  choked  with  earth,  I 
observed  the  marks  of  that  animal's  claws.  But  it  is 
impossible  to  believe  that  these  labyrinthine  passages  have 
been  made  by  that  or  any  other  quadruped. 

It  is  more  easy  to  beUeve  that  they  have  been  formed 
in  by-gone  researches  for  buried  treasure.*  That  the 
tombs  have  been  opened  in  past  ages  is  evident  fi*om  the 
state  in  which  they  were  discovered,  from  the  broken  pottery 
and  urns,  and  from  the  pieces  of  a  vase  being  found  in 
separate  chambers.*  Yet  in  general  there  is  too  much 
regularity  about  them,  for  the  work  of  careless  excava- 
tors. In  one  instance,  indeed,  in  the  second  tier,  there  is 
a  passage  of  very  carefiil  and  curious  formation,  which 

*  This  was  Abeken's  more  digested  must  have  been  overlooked  by  the  first 
opinion  (Mittelital.  p.  244),  and  that  of  riflers,  as  is  sometimes  the  case— articles 
Micali  also  (Mon.  Ined.  p.  366).  of  great  value  being  found  occasionally 

*  The  gold  and  jewellery  discovered  among  the  loose  earth. 
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gradually  diminishes  in  size  as  it  penetrates  the  hill, 
not  regularly  tapering,  but  in  successive  stages — magna 
componere  parvis — like  the  tubes  of  an  open  telescope. 
From  a  careful  examination  of  the  cunictdi  in  this  hill,  ail 
of  which  I  penetrated,  I  cannot  but  regard  them  as 
generally  evincing  design  ;  here  and  there  are  traces 
of  accidental  or  random  excavation,  such  as  the  openings 
into  the  tombs  which  spoil  their  symmetry;  but  these, 
I  think,  did  not  form  part  of  the  original  construction ; 
they  must  have  been  made  by  the  riflers  carrying  on  the 
passages  which  were  left  as  cul-de'Sacs.^ 

What  the  design  of  this  labyrinth  may  have  been,  I 
cannot  surmise.  Analogy  does  not  assist  us  here.  True, 
the  Grotta  della  Eegina  at  Toscanella^  has  somewhat 
kindred  passages,  though  to  a  much  smaller  extent ;  but 
these  are  involved  in  equal  obscurity;  and  in  one  of  the 
mounds  at  Monteroni  there  were  found  cuniculi  of  this 
description,  though  leading  not  from  the  tomb,  but  from 
the  grand  entrance-passage.^  There  seems  to  be  little 
analogy  with  the  system  of  vertical  shafts  and  horizontal 
ways  which  exists  in  the  same  tumulus  at  Monteroni,  in 
the  necropolis  of  Ferento,  and  in  the  Capitoline.  There 
is  more  apparently  with  the  subterranean  passages  beneath 
Chiusi ;  still  more  with  the  Buche  de*  Saracini  at  Volterra ; 
but  these  are  of  most  doubtful  antiquity,  origin,  and  pur- 
pose, and  probably  not  sepulchral.     Nor  can  any  affinity 


*  The  passage  which  connects  the 
eircular  chamber  with  the  group  to  the 
west,  narrows  yery  suddenly  as  it 
approaches  the  Utter,  and  opens  in  it 
in  an  irregular  aperture,  which  seems 
of  more  recent  date.  In  the  circular 
chamber,  one  opening  is  regular,  and 
another  quite  irregular.  Yet  in  one 
case  it  is  the  neatest  and  most  decidedly 
artificial  passage  that  cuts  through  the 


bench.  May  not  the  passages  hare 
been  formed  before  certain  of  the  tombs  1 
May  they  not  haye  formed  part  of  the 
original  sepulchre  in  connection  with 
the  circular  chamber,  and  haye  been 
cut  into  by  the  subsequent  excayation 
of  oth^  chambers  f 

7  Abeken  (Mittelitalien,  p.  242)  sup- 
poses  these  to  haye  been  the  work  of 
former  riflers. 
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be  disGOvered  to  the  catacombs  of  Rome,  Naples,  and 
other  places  in  Italy  and  Sicily.  Future  researches,  either 
by  clearing  out  these  passages  where  they  are  now  blocked 
up,  or  by  analogous  discoyeries,  may  possibly  throw  some 
light  on  the  mystery. 

We  haye  now  seen  the  existence  of  something  yery 
like  a  labyrinth  in  the  heart  of  an  Etruscan  sepulchral 
tumulus,  and  haye  thus  established,  by  analogy,  the 
characteristic  truth  of  Yarro's  description,  as  regards  the 
substructions  of  Porsena's  monument  I  would,  howeyer, 
go  no  further.  I  would  not  infer,  as  some  haye  done, 
that  this  tumulus  of  Poggio  Gajella  may  be  the  yery 
sepulchre  of  that  hero.  The  circular,  instead  of  the 
square  basement^  and  the  comparatiyely  late  date  of  its 
decorations  and  contents  are  opposed  to  such  a  conclu- 
sion.^ Yet  its  yast  extent^  and  the  richness  of  its  furni- 
ture, mark  it  as  the  burial-place  of  some  of  the  ancient 
princes  of  Clusium  ;  and  its  discoyery,  after  so  many  ages 
of  obUyion,  encourages  the  hope  that  some  kindred  monu- 
ment may  yet  be  found,  which  may  unhesitatingly  be 
pronounced  the  original  of  Varro's  description.^ 

Be  this  hope  realised  or  not,  the  memory  of  Porsena 
and  his  yirtues  is  beyond  decay.  It  rests  not  on  mauso- 
leum or  "  star-y-pointing  pyramid,''  which,  without  that 
'^monument  more  durable  than  brass,"  are  frail  and 
perishing  records  of  human  greatness;  for,  as  an  old 
writer  observes,  "  to  be  but  pyramidally  extant  is  a  £Edlacy 
in  duration." 


"  This  18  alflo  Abeken's  opinion.  Mit-  seem  to  indicate  the  baaement  of  a  aepnl- 

teliialien,  p.  245.  chral  tumulus.    Here  is  a  most  pro- 

*  There  is  another  similar,  but  larger  mising  6eld  for  such  researches.    Bat 

hill,  not  far  off,  called  Poggio  di  San  no  excavations  have  been  yet  made ; 

Paolo,  which  tradition  has  marked  as  and  are  not  likely  to  be  made  as  long 

the  depository    of   ancient    treasures,  as  the  mound  remains  in  the  hands  of 

Fragments    of    massive  masonry  also  its  present  proprietors. 
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The  hills  to  the  west  of  Chiusi  are  rich  in  Etruscan 
remains.  The  several  towns  of  Cetona,  Sarteano,  Chian- 
ciano  and  Montepulciano  are  supposed,  from  the  positions 
they  occupy,  and  the  mines  of  ancient  wealth  around 
them,  not  from  any  extant  remains  of  fortifications,  to 
indicate  the  sites  of  so  many  Etruscan  cities.  It  is  certain 
at  least  that  in  their  environs  are  ancient  cemeteries 
yielding  the  most  archaic  relics  of  Etruscan  times.  He 
who  visits  Chiusi  should  not  omit  to  extend  his  tour  to 
these  towns,  for  they  are  all  within  a  trifling  distance  of 
that  city,  and  of  each  other ;  and  should  he  feel  little 
interest  in  their  antiquities,  he  cannot  fail  to  be  delighted 
with  the  glorious  scenery  around  them.  He  may  make 
the  tour  of  the  whole  in  a  day,  for  the  roads  are  very 
respectable. 

Cetona  is  only  five  or  six  miles  from  Chiusi — a  clean 
little  town,  and  a  picturesque,  on  an  olive-clad  height, 
with  a  ruined  castle  of  feudal  times  towering  above  it. 
Moreover,  it  has  a  decent  locanda^  kept  by  Alessandro 
Davide,  where  bright  eyes  will  look  brighter  when  the 
traveller  comes. 
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The  Etruscan  antiquities  now  visible  at  Cetona  are  all 
contained  in  one  house,  that  of  the  Cavaliere  Terrosi,  who 
has  drawn  most  of  these  treasures  from  a  spot  called 
Le  Cardetelle,  in  the  valley  of  the  Astrone,  half  way 
between  Chiusi  and  Cetona.  This  gentleman's  collection 
is  not  large,  but  very  select — ^the  choicest  produce  of 
his  excavations.  Here  are  some  beautifiil  specimens  of 
the  black  pottery  of  this  district — the  tall,  cock-crested 
jars,  focolari^  and  other  articles  in  the  old  rigid  style  of 
Clusian  art ;  among  which  a  fine  goblet  of  the  rare  form 
called  carchesiofiy  with  a  band  of  figures  in  rehef,  is  con- 
spicuous. There  are  painted  vases  also,  chiefly  in  the 
archaic  style,  with  black  figures  on  a  red  ground. 

But  the  gems  of  this  collection  are  two  ash-chests. 
One,  on  which  reclines  a  female  figure,  with  patera  in 
hand,  on  a  cushion  that  was  once  coloured  blue,  bears  in 
the  rehef  below  an  armed  warrior,  seized  by  two  figures 
in  human  shape,  but  with  the  heads  of  a  pig  and  of  a  ram. 
A  draped  female,  who  seems  to  have  the  warrior's  sword 
in  one  hand,  stands  behind  him,  and  Ufls  a  rod  over 
his  head  with  the  other,  while  round  the  same  arm  is 
entwined  a  serpent.  Another  female,  whose  attributes 
mark  her  as  a  Fury,  stands  at  the  opposite  end  of  the 
scene.  A  second  warrior  is  sinking  to  the  ground  in 
death.  It  is  not  difficult  to  recognise  in  this  scene 
the  attempted  enchantment  of  Ulysses  by  Circe.'  The 
drapery  on  these  figures  bears  traces  of  pink  colouring. 


*  Who  mhy  be  the  dying  warrior  is 
not  obvious.  Dr.  Braun  suggests  it 
nmy  be  Eurylochus  who  brought  the 
hero  word  of  the  fate  of  his  companions, 
though  he  was  not  slain  on  this  occasion. 
He  might  be  introduced  merely  for  the 
sake  of  the  composition,  were  it  not 
that  the  Fury  seems  expressly  to  indi- 


cate his  death.  Ann.  Inst.  1849.  p.  48  ; 
Bull.  Inst.  1 843.  p.  6 1 .  Sozxi  (Bull.  Inst 
1 842.  p.  1 8)  took  this  scene  for  a  Bacchic 
dance.  Micali  (Mon.  Ined.  p.  310)  con- 
fesses his  inability  to  explain  it.  An 
illustration  of  the  urn  is  given  in  Ann. 
ifkst  1842.  tav.  d^Agg.  D. ;  and  by 
Micalif  op.  cit  tav.  XLIX. 
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The  other  cinerary  urn  is  the  best  preserved  Etruscan 
monument  of  this  character  I  remember  to  have  seen. 
The  relief  shows  a  female  without  wings,  but  with  a 
hammer  and  the  other  usual  attributes  of  a  demon,  sitting 
on  an  altar,  with  her  arm  about  a  naked  youth.  On  each 
side  a  man,  with  a  Phrygian  cap  and  a  hght  robe,  stands 
with  drawn  bow,  threatening  the  life  of  the  youth.  A 
child  sits  weeping  at  the  foot  of  the  altar,  and  a  female 
figure  in  an  attitude  of  grief,  with  hands  clasped  on  her 
lap,  sits  on  the  other  side  of  the  demon.  It  is  difficult  to 
explain  this  scene.  It  may  represent  the  slaughter  of 
Penelope's  suitors — the  chaste  queen  being  portrayed  in 
the  weeping  female^  if  this  be  not  Euryclsea,  her  nurse ; 
and  the  two  archers  being  Ulysses  and  Telemachus.^ 

The  interest  of  this  urn  hes  not  so  much  in  the  subject 
of  the  rehef,  as  in  its  high  state  of  preservation,  and  its 
pecuUar  adornments.  The  necklace,  chaplet^  zone,  and 
anklets  of  the  genius  are  gilt ;  so  also  the  chaplet  of  the 
youth,  and  the  Phrygian  cap  of  the  warrior;  and  the 
drapery  of  the  whole  is  coloured  a  rich  purple.  The 
recumbent  figure  on  the  lid  is  that  of  an  elderly  man,  and 
his  chaplet  of  oak-leaves,  his  long  and  thick  torque,  his 
signet-ring,  and  the  vase  in  his  hand,  are  all  gilt ;  while 


-  This  is  Dr.  Bmiin's  opinion.  Ann. 
Instit.  1842.  p.  48.  toy.  d'Agg.  E.  He 
elsewhere  soggesto  thst  the  demon  on 
the  ahar  may  be  Proserpine.  Bail 
Inst  1843.  p.  61.  He  acknowledges 
that  Telemachns  is  not  so  represented 
by  Homer;  bat  Etrosoan  Tersions  of 
Greek  myths  generally  differ  more  or 
less  from  those  which  are  received. 
ThoQgh  there  are  no  corpses  repre- 
sented, he  thinks  that  the  demon  suffi- 
ciently indicates  the  work  of  destmction. 
Who  the  youth  under  her  protecting 
arm  may  be,  and  what  the  child  weep- 


ing at  her  feet  may  mean,  it  is  most 
difficult  to  conjecture.  Micali  (Mon. 
Ined.  p.  309)  sees  in  the  female,  Pene- 
lope caressed  by  the  insolent  soitors, 
one  of  whom  tries  in  vain  to  draw  the 
bow,  when  Ulysses  seizes  his  weapon 
and  takes  his  revenga  But  the  relief 
will  not  admit  of  this  interpretation. 
Sozzi  (Bull  Inst  1842.  p.  19)  tokes  the 
demon  for  Proserpine  striving  to  keep 
the  soul  of  Aloestis  from  Hercules. 
This  urn  is  illustrated  by  Micali,  Mon. 
Ined.  tov.  XLIX. 

dd2 
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the  cushion  on  which  he  reclines  and  the  drapery  on  his 
person  are  purple.  These  colours  are  perfectly  firesh,  and 
are  set  out  brilliantly  by  the  pure  white  alabaster  of  the 
monument.  The  eflFect  of  the  whole  is  very  rich ;  and  as 
the  sculpture  is  not  of  a  high  order,  the  colour  does  not 
impair  the  ideaUty.  It  is  the  best  specimen  of  poly- 
chromy,  appUed  to  sculpture,  that  is  to  be  seen  in  Etruria. 

A  just  value  is  set  on  this  reUc,  for  it  is  carefully 
preserved  in  a  glass  case. 

The  CavaUere  is  most  courteous  to  strangers,  and  per- 
mits his  treasures  to  be  fi'eely  inspected.  Those  with 
Cockney  tastes  will  find  somewhat  in  his  grounds  to  delight 
them. 

Another  rehc  of  classical  antiquity  to  be  seen  at  Cetona 
is  a  statue  of  marble,  the  size  of  Ufe,  recently  discovered 
among  some  Roman  ruins  near  the  town.  It  represents  a 
philosopher  or  poet,  sitting,  half-draped,  in  an  attitude  of 
contemplation,  and  is  evidently  of  Roman  times.'  It  is  in 
the  possession  of  Signer  GigU. 

If  Cetona  be  an  ancient  site,  we  have  no  clue  to  its 
original  name  ;  the  earliest  record  we  have  of  it  being  in 
the  thirteenth  century  of  our  era.* 

Prom  Cetona  to  Sarteano  there  are  but  four  miles,  and 
the  road  is  full  of  beauty.  It  ascends  a  steep  and  lofly 
height  covered  with  wood,  and  from  the  summit  commands 
a  magnificent  view  over  the  vale  of  the  Chiana — Cetona 
nestling  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain  which  bears  its  name, 
a  mighty  mass  of  hanging  woods,  in  winter  all  robed  in 
snow  * — ^La  Pieve  with  its  twin  towers,  like  horns  bristling 

3  See  BuU.  Instit  1843.  p.  153,  for  can  relics  haye  recently  been  diflcoTered. 

further  notices  of  this  statue.  ^  Monte  Cetona  rises  1957  hracciOf  or 

^  Repetti,!.  p.  678.    For  notices  of  the  about  3751  feet,  aboye  the  level  of  die 

excavations  on  this  site  see  Bull.  Inst  sea.    In  this  mountain,  says  Repetti,  we 

1839,  p.  50;  1842,  p.  17.    AtPalazzone,  find  verified  the  fkble  of  Janus,  who 

six  miles  south  of  Cetona,  many  Etrus-  looks  with  one  face  at  the  regions  of 
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from  the  brow  of  the  long  dark  hills  which  stretch  up  from 
the  south — Chiusi,  nearer  the  eye,  on  a  rival  height — the 
intervening  valley,  with  its  grey  and  brown  carpet  of  oUve 
and  oak  woods — ^the  lakes  gleaming  out  bluely  in  the 
distance — and  the  snowy  Apennines  billowing  along  the 
horizon. 

Sarteano  stands  on  the  brow  of  an  elevated  plateau, 
overhanging  the  valley  of  the  Chiana.*  It  is  a  place  of 
some  importance,  fully  as  large  as  Chiusi,  surrounded  by 
walls  of  the  middle  ages.  The  inn,  kept  by  a  dame  of  the 
ethereal  name  of  Serafina,  but  of  as  substantial  a  frame  as 
an  hostess  could  desire,  is  more  respectable  than  might  be 
expected  in  a  district  so  httle  frequented  by  foreign  travel- 
lers ;  but  this  range  of  hills  is  much  resorted  to  by  the 
Tuscans  in  the  hot  season,  both  as  a  retreat  from  the  burn- 
ing heat  of  the  low  grounds,  and  for  the  sake  of  its  mineral 
waters. 

At  Sarteano  there  are  three  foci  of  interest  to  the  anti- 
quary— ^the  collections  of  the  Cavaliere  Bargagli,  the  Dottor 
Borselli,  and  Signer  Lunghini. 

The  first  of  these  gentlemen  has  some  choice  urns,  found 
on  his  estate  at  a  spot  called  Le  Tombe,  near  the  banks  of 
the  Astrone. 

One  represents  in  its  rehef  Hippolytus  attacked  by  the 
sea-bull,  which  Neptune  sent  against  him,  and  which  caused 
his  horses  to  take  fright,  so  that  they  dashed  him  and  his 
chariot  to  pieces — 

liltore  currum 
£t  javenem  monstris  pavidi  efFad^re  marinis. 

Vulcan,  with  the  other  at  the  reahn  of  rise  the  lava-cone  of  Radicdfani,  and 

Neptune  ;  for  though  it  rises  in  the  the  trachite  of  Montamiata,  I.  p.  683. 
midst  of  hills  coyered  with  marine  sub-  *  Sarteano  is  only  five  miles  from 

stances,  it  gives  vent  on  every  side  to  Chiusi ;   the  road  is  excellent.    About 

sulphureous  vapours  and  hot  springs,  half-way  is  a  hill,  called  Poggio  Montolo, 

which    have   completely   incrusted    its  where  painted  tombs  are  said  to  have 

base ;  while  at  a  few  miles*  distance,  been  discovered. 
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A  female  demon  or  Fury,  holding  a  torch,  bestrides  the 
feUen  youth,  and  a  warrior  seems  about  to  attack  her,  sword 
in  hand.' 

There  is  a  very  good  um  with  the  trite  subject  of  Eteocles 
and  Polynices.  The  moment,  as  usual,  is  chosen  when  the 
brothers  are  giving  each  other  the  death-wound.  A  Fury 
rushes  between  them,  not  to  separate  them,  but  to  indicate 
her  triumph  over  both ;  she  sets  her  foot  on  an  altar  in  the 
midst,  and  extinguishes  her  torch,®  This  um  is  worthy  of 
notice,  as  having  on  the  lid,  beside  the  usual  recumbent 
figure,  which  is  here  a  male,  a  little  child  also,  caressing  its 
father. 

Another  rehef  represents  Orestes  in  Tauris ;  and  indi- 
cates the  discovery  by  Iphigenia,  that  the  stranger  she  is 
about  to  sacrifice  to  Diana,  is  her  own  brother.  Orestes, 
naked,  sits  weeping  on  the  altar ;  she,  also  naked,  stands 
leaning  on  his  shoulder  in  deep  dejection.  Pylades  is 
being  disarmed  by  a  warrior,  to  be  subjected  to  the  same 
bloody  rite  ;  and  the  female  attendants  of  the  priestess  fill 
up  the  scene.     The  execution  of  this  reUef  is  admirable. 

Another  scene,  where  two  young  warriors  are  slaying  an 
old  man  and  seizing  a  maiden,  must  represent  the  death  of 
Priam  and  rape  of  Cassandra.  A  female  demon,  as  usual, 
is  in  at  the  death. 

These  urns,  with  others,  fourteen  in  all,  were  found  in 
one  tomb,  and  the  inscriptions  show  them  to  belong  to  the 
family  of  "  Cumere."  ^     The  door  of  the  tomb  was  closed 


7  This  urn  is  polychrome — ^tfae  flesh 
of  the  men,  the  horses,  the  flame  of  the 
torch,  are  all  red  ;  the  drapery,  the 
shield,  and  other  parts  of  the  relief  bear 
traces  of  yellow. 

"  She  has  wings  on  her  brows,  a  ser- 
pent round  her  neck,  blue  wings  to  her 
shoulders,  and  red  buskins.   The  armour 


and  weapons  also  of  the  waniors  are 
painted. 

^  The  name  is  found  also  with  tlie 
inflexions  of  Cumeresa,  Comemsa,  Co- 
meronia.  Lanzi  gives  other  Etruscan 
sepulchral  inscriptions  with  the  names 
of  Camarina,  Gamm*itta,  and  Cainaa, 
which  Ust  he  would  read  Camara.  Sag- 
gio,  II.  pp.  376,  399,  434. 
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by  a  large  tile,  bearing  the  same  name  ;  it  is  also  in  this 
collection.  The  discovery  of  a  sepulchre  of  this  fiunily  in 
the  neighbourhood  has  led  some  to  regard  Sarteano  as  the 
site  of  the  ancient  Camars,  without  sufficient  reason,^  though 
the  very  archaic  character  of  the  pottery  found  in  its  tombs 
proves  the  existence  of  Etruscan  habitation  at  a  remote 
period.' 

Dr.  BorseUi  has  a  collection  of  vases ;  some  painted,  but 
most  of  the  black  ware  of  this  district.  Among  the  early 
pottery  are  canopi,  both  in  black  and  coloured  ware ;  and 
there  is  also  a  round  urn  of  stone  in  the  shape  of  an 
Egyptian  female's  head,  with  a  conical  cap  for  a  lid ;  in 
it  was  found  a  bronze  pot  containing  the  ashes  of  the 
dead.  Of  the  painted  pottery,  the  best  articles  have  been 
sold  of  late  years,  but  a  few  of  merit  remain.^ 

Signer  Lunghini  possesses  a  large  collection  of  Etrus- 
can pottery,  both  painted  and  in  the  usual  black  relieved 
ware.^  The  most  remarkable  are  two  of  those  tall  and 
very  rare  vases,  commonly  called  Jwlmiy^  a  good  specimen 


3  Cervetri  might  as  reasonably  be 
Bupposed  the  site  of  the  ancient  Tar- 
quinii,  because  the  Tomb  of  the  Tarquins 
is  in  its  neighbourhood.  Lanzi  (IL  p. 
451)  thinks  Sarteano  may  be  traced  in 
the  Etmscan  name,  **  Satria.*' 

s  For  notices  of  the  urns  in  the  Mu- 
seum Bargagli,  see  Bull.  Inst.  1836.  pp. 
30  —  32  (Sozri)  ;  1840.  pp.  161—2 
(Braun). 

^  An  amphoroy  with  Hercules  leading 
Cerberus  (here  with  but  two  heads)  and 
followed  by  Minerva, — a  cdehSf  with  a 
warrior  receiving  a  goblet  from  a 
female,  in  very  good  style, — a  similar 
vase,  with  aUiUtoi  exercising, — a  pateroy 
with  naked  youths  at  the  bath,  holding 
strigils, — a  acyphoa,  with  Fauns,  Mwna- 
des,  and  sphinxes.  There  were  for- 
merly in  this  collection  some  beautiful 


vases  with  mythological  subjects — ^the 
deeds  of  Theseus,  and  Prometheus 
delivered  f^rom  the  vulture  by  the 
arrows  of  Herculea  There  was  also  a 
seat  or  curule  chair  of  pottery,  with  bas- 
reliefs  ;  much  resembling  the  beautiful 
marble  throne  of  the  Palaaao  Conftni  at 
Rome.  For  notices  of  this  collection, 
as  it  was  a  few  years  since,  see  Bull 
Inst  1840.  pp.  148,  149,  153. 

'  On  the  painted  pottery  are  scenes 
from  the  Trojan  War — ^the  deeds  of 
Hercules — Europa  and  the  bull — Mi- 
nerva caressing  a  horse — faaxui  feeding 
the  ass  of  Silenus— fauns  pursuing  Bac- 
chantes— chariot-races — sacrifices,  &e. 
Here  are  also  some  minute  cups  and 
saucers,  and  other  toys  in  pottery — ^the 
furniture  of  a  child's  sepulchre. 

'  The  hUmoB  was  also   the  fiat  or 
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of  which  decorates  the  Gregorian  Museum.  They  are 
about  three  feet  high,  and  are  composed  of  a  bowl-shaped 
yase,  resting  on  a  stand.  Whether  for  containing  the 
ashes  of  the  dead,  or  for  perfumes  I  cannot  tell ;  but  the 
lid  is  pierced  for  the  escape  of  effluvium.  One  of  these 
vases  is  painted  with  nimierous  figures  of  men  and  animals 
in  separate  bands ;  the  other  is  of  black  ware  with  deco- 
rations in  reUef.    Both  are  evidently  of  very  early  date. 

But  the  most  singular  article  in  this  collection  is  an  urn 
of  stone  in  the  form  of  a  little  temple  or  small  dog-kennel, 
with  a  high-pitched  roof.  Each  side  displays  a  scene  in 
very  low  relief.  First  is  a  death-bed — ^the  corpse  covered 
with  the  shroud — children  on  their  knees  in  attitudes  of 
grief  —  wailing-women  tearing  their  hair  —  subulones 
drowning  their  cries  with  the  double-pipes.  On  the 
opposite  side  is  a  race  of  trigce,  or  three-horse  chariots ; 
and  at  the  ends  are  banqueting-scenes — ^the  feasting  and 
sports  attending  the  fimeral.  On  the  ridge  of  the  roof  at 
each  end  is  a  lion  couchant — the  symboUc  guardians  of 
the  ashes.  The  urn  rests  on  the  bodies  of  two  bulls  with 
human,  or  rather  fauns',  heads,^  representing  either  river- 
gods,  or,  more  probably,  Bacchus  Hebon, — 

Semibovemque  viniro,  Bemiviniinqne  bovem. 

This  monimient  is  an  excellent  specimen  of  the  very  early 
and  severely  archaic  style  of  Etruscan  sculpture.® 

So  rich  is  the  soil  around  Sarteano  in  Etruscan  trea- 
sures, that  in  the  ordinary  processes  of  agriculture  articles 

hollow  plate  placed  on  a  tripod,  as  the  supposed  to  represent  either  Baechos 

seat  of  the  Pythia  when  she  delivered  Hebon,  the  divinity  of  Campania,  or 

her  orades.  the  Sebethus,  a  rivulet  near  that  dty, 

7  These  heads  are  like  that  shown  in  or  Achelous,  or  some  other  river-god. 

the  wood-cut  at  page  358  of  Vol.  I.  Ann.  Inst.  1841.  p.  133. 
This  is  a  figure  found  on  many  bronze  "  For  a  notice  of  this  uni,  see  Bull, 

coins  of  Neapolis  of  late  date  \  and  is  Inst.  1846.  p.  162. 
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are  often  brought  to  light,  and  the  various  proprietors  of 
land  come  into  the  possession  of  antiquities  without  the 
trouble  of  research.  In  the  hands  of  Gaetano  Bemardini, 
a  shopkeeper  of  Sarteano,  I  saw  some  very  curious  bronzes ; 
indeed  this  necropolis  is  hardly  less  abundant  in  metals 
than  in  pottery. 

Most  of  these  relics  are  found  near  the  Madonna  della 
Fea,  about  a  mile  to  the  west ;  others  also  at  a  spot  called 
SolajX  iu  the  same  direction ;  but  the  most  archaic 
pottery  is  found  still  further,  towards  Castiglioncel  del 
Trinoro,  a  waJl-girt  village,  with  the  ominous  alias  of 
de'  Ladri,  or,  the  Robber-hold,  three  miles  from  Sarteano, 
towards  Badicofismi.^ 

^  The  tombs  of  Sarteano  are  all  hoi-  which,  when  of  great  size,  is  supported 

lowed  in  the  rock,  as  usual    They  are  by  a  rock-hewn   pillar  in    the  midst 

▼ery  simple,  without  decorations,  and  Micali,  Ant  Pop.  Ital.  III.  p.  10.    None 

hare  generally  but  a  single  chamber,  reoudn  open  for  inspection. 


CHAPTER  LIV. 


CHIANCIANO  AND  MONTEPULCIANO. 


Reliquias  Teterumque  vides  monumenta  virorum. 

ViROiL.ye*->«i?.B^ 


From  Sarteano  to  Chianciano  it  is  a  drive  of  seven 
miles  amid  glorious  scenery.  This  range  of  heights^  indeed 
the  whole  district  of  Chiusi,  is  prodigal  in  charms — an 
earthly  paradise.  There  are  so  many  features  of  beauty, 
that  those  which  are  wanting  are  not  missed.  Here  are 
hill  and  vale,  rock  and  wood,  towns  and  castles  on 
picturesque  heights,  broad  islet-studded  lakes,  and  ranges 
of  Alpine  snow  and  subUmity ;  and  if  the  ocean  be  want- 
ing, it  has  no  unapt  substitute  in  the  vast  vale  or  plain  of 
Chiana — a  sea  of  fertility  and  luxuriance ;  while  all  is 
warmed  and  enriched  by  the  glowing  sun  of  Italy,  and 
canopied  by  a  vault  of  that  heavenly  blue,  that 

Dolce  color  d'oriental  zaffiro, 

which  reflects  beauty  on  everything  beneath  it.  It  is  the 
sort  of  scenery  which  wins  rather  than  imposes,  whose 
grandeur  Ues  in  its  totahty,  not  in  particular  features, 
where  sublimity  takes  you  not  by  storm,  but  retires  into^ 
an  element  of  the  beautiful. 

Chianciano,  Uke  Sarteano,  stands  on  the  brow  of  a  hill, 
girt  with  corn,  vines  and  olives — ^a  proud  site,  lording  it 
over  the  wide  vale  of  the  Chiana,  and  the  twin  lakes  of 
Chiusi  and  Montepulciano.     It  is  a  neat  town  of  about 
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two  thousand  souls,  and  is  much  resorted  to  in  summer, 
for  the  hot  springs  in  its  neighbourhood.  Here  are  two 
little  inns,  kept  by  Faenzi  and  Sporazzini ;  in  neither  will 
the  traveller  hare  much  occasion  to  complain. 

There  are  no  local  remains  of  high  antiquity  at  Chian- 
ciano,  yet  it  seems  very  probable,  both  from  the  nature  of 
its  position,  and  from  the  discovery  of  nimierous  sepulchres 
in  the  neighbourhood,  that  an  Etruscan  town  occupied 
this  site.  In  truth  the  modem  name  is  indicative  of  the 
ancient  appellation.^  Many  Etruscan  tombs  have  been 
opened  at  a  spot  called  Yolpajo,  near  the  mound  of 
I  Gelli,  half  a  mile  from  Ghianciano.^ 

The  only  gentleman  who  at  present  makes  excavations 
in  this  necropolis  is  the  Signer  Carlo  Casuccini,  cousin  of 
the  Casuccini  of  Chiusi.  From  the  collection  in  his 
possession,  I  learned  that  besides  the  peculiar  black  ware 
of  this  district — ^the  ciste  mistiche,  the  focolariy  and  cock- 
crowned  jars — ^vases  painted  in  the  finest  Hellenic  style 
are  sometimes  brought  to  light,  together  with  bronzes  of 
various  descriptions.  I  remarked  a  novelty  in  a  steel 
dagger,  with  a  ring  at  the  hilt,  for  fixing  it  Uke  a  bayonet 
to  a  pole.' 


^  The  deriyation  from  Chiana  (Clanis) 
18  obvious;  but  the  very  name  of  thia 
town  has  been  found  in  an  Etraacan 
inscription,  which  contains  that  also  of 
Cluaium  —  **Clun8Ia.*'  The  form  in 
which  it  occurs  is  !<  Claniciavisth." 
Mus.  Cbiua  II.  p.  222.  This  is  pro- 
bably an  adjective,  the  last  syllable 
answering,  it  may  be,  to  the  Latin  ad- 
jectival termination, — etiU — ^as  h  ccdo, 
ecdestii — ab  agro,  agrettia — an  inflexion 
common  also  in  modem  Italian. 

s  Among  the  antique  treasure  here 
brought  to  light  was  a  large  vase,  con- 
taining no  less  than  seven  axe-heads, 
and  forty-three  spades,  of  bronze,  weigh- 


ing altogether  100  lbs.  Bull.  Inst  1830.  p. 
63;  1831.  p.  38.  These  were,  till  lately, 
in  the  possession  of  the  Signori  Conti 
of  Chiandano.  In  the  same  neighbour- 
hood, at  a  spot  called  Le  Fomaci,  was 
found,  half  a  century  since,  the  remains 
of  an  ancient  &ctory  of  vases  and  tiles, 
of  Roman  tunes,  belonging  to  a  certain 
L.  Gellius.  On  two  of  the  tiles  was 
inscribed  the  name  of  that  Sisenna,  who 
was  consul  in  the  year  of  Rome  76d, 
sixteen  years  after  Christ ;  but  though 
of  so  late  a  date  the  word  is  written 
from  right  to  left,  in  the  Etruscan  style. 
BoU.  Inst  1832.  p.  33. 
'  lu  the  neighbourhood  of  Chianciano 
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Chianciano  is  only  four  miles  from  Montepuldano.  The 
road  skirts  the  brow  of  the  hills,  which  are  covered  with 
oak-woods ;  about  half-way  it  crosses  the  Acqua  Boglia,  a 
sulphureous  and  ferruginous  spring ;  and,  on  the  approach 
to  Montepulciano,  passes  a  bare,  conical  hiU,  called  Po^o 
Tutoni,  or  Tutona — ^a  name,  which  from  its  aflSnity  to  the 
Tutni  or  Tutna,  often  found  in  Etruscan  inscriptions  in  this 
district,  appears  to  be  very  ancient.^ 

Montepulciano  is  a  city  of  some  three  thousand  inha- 
bitants, girt  by  walls  of  the  middle  ages,  and  cresting  a 
lofty  height  at  the  northern  extremity  of  this  raflge  of 
hills.  It  is  built  on  so  steep  a  slope,  that  it  would  seem 
the  architects  of  the  Cathedral  had  leagued  with  the 
priests  to  impose  a  perpetual  penance  on  the  inhabitants 
by  placing  it  at  the  summit  of  the  town.  The  most 
interesting  building  is  the  church  of  San  Biagio,  with- 
out the  walls,  a  modem  edifice  after  the  designs  of  San- 
gallo,  which  owes  its  existence  to  a  miracle  of  a  Madonna^ 
who  is  recorded  to  have  winked  "her  most  holy  eyes" 
at  two  washerwomen,  in  so  fSsuscinating  a  manner  as  to 
bring  even  a  herd  of  cattle  to  their  knees  before  her 
image. 

Montepulciano  is  supposed  to  be  an  Etruscan  site.  Its 
situation  and  the  remains  discovered  in  its  neighboiu*hood, 
favour  this  opinion.  Some  have  ascribed  its  foundation  to 
Porsena;^  others  more  modestly  have  regarded  it  as  the 


has  been  found  one  of  the  rare  bilingual 
inscriptions,   in    Etruscan    and    Latin. 
The  former  would  run  thus  in  Roman 
letters- 
en  I  NT.  SENU.  ARNTNAL. 

which  is  translated  by 

Q.   8BNTIVS.    L.  F.   ARAIA.    MATVB. 

See   Bull  Inst.  1841.  p.  U.  cf.  p.  80. 
The  last  letter  in  the  second  word  of  the 


Etruscan  epitaph,  was  probably  T,  a 
character  which  in  the  Etruscan  may 
eaaily  be  mistaken  for  an  U. 

*  In  the  Museo  Chiusino  (II.  pp.  124, 
133,226)  will  be  found  Etruscan  in- 
scriptions with  this  family-name  ;  and  I 
have  observed  them  both  at  Chiusi  and 
Cetona. 

5  Auctorcs  ap.  Dempster.  Etrur.  Reg. 
II.  p.  422. 
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Arretium  Fidens  of  Pliny,*  or  as  the  Ad  Novas  of  the 
Peutingerian  Table.^  The  earliest  record  we  have  of  it  is 
in  the  year  715  after  Christ,  when  it  was  called  Castellum 
Politianum.®  Its  ancient  name  must  remain  a  matter  of 
conjecture,  till  fortune  favours  us  with  some  local  inscrip- 
tion, throwing  light  on  the  subject.  No  vestiges  of  ancient 
walls  are  now  extant,  nor  are  there  any  tombs  opeii 
around  the  town.  The  only  evidence  of  antiquity  is  in  the 
collection  of  monuments,  Etruscan  and  Latin,  discovered 
in  the  vicinity,  and  preserved  in  the  Palazzo  BuccellL^ 
Here  are  sepulchral  inscriptions,  and  reliefe  from  sarco- 
phagi and  urns,  embedded  in  the  &9ade — a  prodigal 
display  of  antiquarian  wealth,  which  is  lost  on  the  eyes  of 
the  natives,  but  has  the  advantage  of  attaching  the  relics 
to  the  spot.  In  the  reliefs  are  centaurs,  gorgons,  souls  on 
horseback — ^but  nothing  of  extraordinary  interest.     Some 


"  Dempster.  II.  p.  423. 

7  Clnyer.  II.  p.  569 ;  Cnuner,  Ancient 

^o»py   ef  KIIIL;    bat   MontepuIciMio 
seems  to  lie  off  uie  direct  road. 

North  of  Clusium  the  Tables  give  us 
the  following  stations,  on  the  ancient 
Via  Cassia. 


Ad  Aquileia 

XIIII. 

Florentia  Tuscorum 

— 

Amnm  fl. 

— 

In  Porta 

mi. 

Valaata 

XVII. 

Pisb 

VIII. 

From  Clusinm  a  second  road  ran  more 
to  the  west  to  Sena,  and  apparently  to 
Florentia,  according  to  the  same  Table  ; 


AUrrONINE 

ITINERARY. 

but  the  distances  are 

very  incoirect 

Clusiam. 

AdStatuas 

XII. 

Clasium. 

Arretiam 

XXV. 

Ad  Novas 

Villi. 

Ad    Fines,  sive 

Casas 

VIII. 

Csesarianas 

XXV. 

Ad  Mensulas 

XVIII. 

Florentiam 

XXV. 

Umbro  fl. 

XVI. 

Pistorinm 

XXV. 

Sena  Julia 

VI. 

Lucam 

XXV. 

Ad  Sextum 

XVI. 
XXXIII. 

PBUTINGBRIAN   TABLE. 

Clumum. 

Ad  Novas  Villi. 

Ad  Qrsacos  Villi. 

Ad  Joglandem  XII. 

Bitoriha  X. 


8  Repetti,  III.  p.  465. 

»  6ori»  MuB.  Etrus.  I.  tab.  191—5  ; 
Lanzi,  II.  p.  269  ;  Inghirami>  Mon. 
Etms.  I.  p.  14. 


L^  ^Tyx-ii. 
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of  the  inscriptions  are  remarkable  for  having  Etruscan 
names  in  Roman  letters,^  as — 

TITIA  •  C  •  L  A  .  .  .  ABASSA 

FA  VSAL  ARNTHAL  •  FRAVNAL. 

Let  not  the  trayeller  omit  to  pay  his  devoirs  to  the 
liquid  "  manna  of  Montepulciano,"  the  monarch  of  Tuscan, 
if  not  of  all  other  wines,  as  Bacchus  and  Redi  have  pro- 
nounced it — 

"  Montepnlciano  d^ogni  Tino  e  il  Re/* 

Hark  to  the  extatic  jolliness  of  the  god ! — 

<'  Sweet  Axiadne— 
Fill  me  the  manna  of  Montepnlciano ! 
Fill  me  a  magnum,  and  reach  it  me. — Gods  ! 
How  it  slides  to  my  heart  by  the  sweetest  of  roads ! 
Oh,  how  it  kisses  me,  tickles  me,  bites  me  1 
Oh,  how  my  eyes  loosen  sweetly  in  tears ! 
I  *m  ravishM !     I  'm  rapt !     Heaven  finds  me  admissible  ! 
Lost  in  an  ecstasy !  blinded !  invisible  I 
Hearken  all  earth  1 

We,  Bacchus,  in  the  might  of  onr  great  mirth 
To  all  who  reverence  ns,  and  are  right  thinkers ; — 
Hear,  all  ye  drinkers ! 

Give  ear  and  give  faith  to  onr  edict  divine^ 
Montepnlciano  's  the  king  of  all  wine/* 

Montepnlciano  commands  a  most  extensive  view  of  the 
vale  of  the  Chiana,  which,  after  lying  in .  confined  luxu- 
riance between  this  range  and  the  triple  paps  of  Chiusi, 
here  swells  out  and  unfolds  its  beauties  in  a  wide  expanse 
of  fertility ;  stretching  northward  to  the  walls  of  Arezzo 
and  the  tower-crowned  height  of  Cortona ;  and  eastward 
beyond  the  twin  lakes,  to  the  broad  and  bright-bosomed 

1  Those  in  the  native  ehwacter  men-  (Sejanus),  Velthur  (Veturins),  Petfuii, 

tion   the  families  of   Varna  (Variiis),  &c.,  but  the  greater  part  belong  to  the 

Trepn    (Trebins),    Tlesna    or    Treena  families  of  Lecne  (LidniuB)  and  Tetina 

(Telesinus),  Latini    (Latinus),   Seianti  (Titinius). 
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Thrasymene,  and  to  the  very  base  of  the  hoary  Apennines. 
This  waa  for  ages  a  dreary  swamp,  prorerbial  for  pestilence  ; 

"  But  that  is  past,  and  now  the  zephyr  brings 
Health  in  its  breath,  and  gladness  on  its  wings/' 

It  is  now  one  of  the  most  fertile  tracts  in  Europe,  scarcely 
less  healthy  than  the  heights  around  it.  This  surprising 
change,  which  had  been  aimed  at  in  yain  for  two  centuries, 
has  been  effected  in  the  last  sixty  years  by  filling  up  the 
swamp  with  alluvial  deposits ;  ^  and  instead  of  sUme  and 
putrid  water,  it  now  overruns  with  oil  and  wine,  and  all 
the  wealth  of  a  southern  soil,  and  in  place  of  the  fish  and 
wild-fowl,  for  which  it  was  famed  of  old,^  are  milk-white 
oxen,  fair  as  the  steers  of  CUtumnus,  and  flocks  of  sheep, 
tended  by  dark-eyed  Chloes  and  Delias,  who  sit  spinning 
by  the  road-side. 

A  great  portion  of  the  plain  belongs  to  the  Grand  Duke, 
who  has  a  small  palace  at  Bettolle,  eleven  miles  from 
Montepulciano,  and  much  of  the  land  is  parcelled  off  into 
small  poderi  or  fiirms,  all  built  on  one  plan,  and  titled  and 
numbered  hke  papers  in  a  cabinet.  In  appearance  the 
plain  is  much  like  Lombardy,  the  products  are  similar,  the 
fertility  equal,  the  road  almost  as  level.  The  traveller 
who  would  journey  across  it  to  Arezzo  may  find  accom- 
modation at  Bettolle  or  Fojano.* 


*  In'  the  Roman  portion  of  the  Val 
di  Chiana,  the  opposite  system  of  drain- 
ing has  been  pnrsaed,  and  with  little 
snocess.  Repetti,  I.  p.  685.  The  Clanis 
or  Chiana  originally  fell  into  the  Tiber, 
bnt  is  now  made  to  fall  into  the  Amo. 
This  change  in  its  course  was  contem- 
plated as  long  since  as  the  reign  of 
Tiberins ;  bnt  the  Florentines  of  that  day 
sent  a  deputation  to  Rome  deprecating 
SQch  a  change  on  the  ground  that  their 
lands  would  be  flooded  and  destroyed  ; 


and  the  project  was  abandoned.    Tacit 
Annal.  I.  79. 

*  The  Kifu^  irrpl  KXo^iop  of  Strabo 
(Y.  p.  226),  must  refer  to  this  swamp, 
then  under  water^  rather  than  to  either 
of  the  small  lakes  near  the  town,  which 
were  probably  hardly  distinguishable. 

*  Montepulciano  is  13  miles  from 
Chiusi  by  the  direct  road,  7  from  Pienza, 
18  or  19  from  Cortona,  and  32  or  33 
from  Arezzo.  A  so-called  diligence  runs 
to  the  latter  city  seTeral  times  a  week. 
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Every  one  muat  be  struck  with  the  beauty  of  the  cattle 
on  these  royal  farms.  They  are  either  purely  white  or 
tinged  with  grey,  which  in  the  sun  has  quite  a  lilac  bloom ; 
and  their  eyes  are  so  large,  soil,  and  lustrous,  that  one 
ceaaes  to  wonder  that  Juno  was  called  "  ox-eyed,^'  or  that 
Europa  eloped  with  a  bull. 

At  various  spots  in  the  Yal  di  Chiana,  Etruscan  tombs 
have  been  found ;  and  it  would  seem  that  some  of  the 
eminences  which  vary  its  sur&ce,  must  have  been  occupied 
in  ancient  times  by  towns,  or  villages,  though  much  of  the 
low  ground  was  under  water.* 


There  ia  a  good  road  through  Pienza  to 
San  Quirioo,  13  or  14  miles  distant,  on 
the  high-road  from  Rome  to  Siena  and 
Florence  ;  and  there  is  another  road  to 
Siena  hy  Asinalunga  and  Aeciano. 

^  Near  Asinalunga,  and  also  on  a  hill 
near  the  farm  of  Fonte  Rotella,  tombs 
have  been  found  with  curious  articles  in 
bronze.  Bull  Inst.  1834.  p.  200;  1835. 
p.  126.  Near  Lucignano,  in  some  hills, 
called  <<  Poggi  Grassi,"  or  *<  deUe  Belle 
Donne,"  a  Roman  urn  of  marble  and 
some  red  Aretine  vases  haye  been  dis- 
coTcred.    Bull.  Inst  1832.  p.  54.    And 


also  at  the  foot  of  the  ^Poggio  de' 
Morti,"  or  <«Dead  Men*8  Hill,*'  some 
Etruscan  urns,  of  the  £unilies  of  ^  Spa- 
rina*'  and  <«  Thurice,"  with  female 
ornaments  of  gold  and  silver,  and 
painted  vases  in  the  latest  and  best 
style,  have  been  brought  to  light  Bull. 
Inst  1843.  pp.  37,  38  ;  cf.  Micali,  Mon. 
Ined.  p.  213.  tav.  XXXY.  2.  At  ICar. 
ciano,  a  village  on  the  heights  by  the 
road-aide,  a  few  milea  from  Fojano, 
tombs  have  been  opened,  containing 
numerous  urns.  Bull.  Inst  1830.  p.  202. 


CHAPTER  LV. 

Sic  tempora  verti 

Gemimus,  atqae  illas  adsumere  robora  gentes, 

Goncidere  has. 

Ovid. 

"  Can  any  good  come  out  of  Nazareth  ?  **  was  asked  of 
old.  "  Can  any  good  come  elsewhere  than  from  Arezzo  1  *' 
one  is  ready  to  inquire,  on  beholding  the  numerous  tablets 
in  the  streets  of  that  city,  recording  the  unparalleled 
virtues  and  talents  of  her  sons.  Here  dwelt "  the  monarch 
of  wisdom," — ^there  "an  incomparable  pupil  of  Melpo- 
mene,'' — ^this  was  **  the  stoutest  champion  of  Tuscany,  the 
dread  and  terror  of  the  Turks," — and  that, — the  world 
ne'er  saw  his  like, — ^for 

"  Natnra  il  fece,  e  poi  rappe  la  stampa  " — *         ^  . 

no  unapt  metaphor  for  a  city  of  pottet^te  tliis  was'^of  old. 
Verily  may  it  be  said,  "  Parlano  in  Arezzo  ancora  i  sassi  ^ 
— ^the  very  stones  are  eloquent  of  the  past  glories  of 
Arezzo,  and  of  her  maternal  pride.  Yet  some  of  her 
children's  names  have  filled  the  trump,  not  of  Tuscan,  but 
of  imiversal  fame ;  and  the  city  which  has  produced  a 
Maecenas  and  a  Petrarch  may  be  pardoned  for  a  little 
vanity.* 

'  This  seems  the  original  of  thoe^  '  Even  Madoenas,  who,  haying  found 

lines  of  Byron-Jbu^t^/^^-^ir//-^/^// 'V  ^' ^  bard,  might  well    have  dispensed 


f^gy^jT^  " — Nature  Made  bnt  one  sach  mtaf;  "*'  '  with  it,  has  his  monument  in  Arezzo. 

'              And  broke  the  die,  in  moulding  Sheri-  On  the  grass-plot  by  the  Duomo  is  a 

dan."  granite  column  to  his  memory. — ^''C. 
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It  is  not  for  me  to  set  forth  the  modem  glories  of  Arezzo 
— ^her  Cathedral  with  its  choice  monmnents  of  sculpture 
and  painting — the  quaint-£sishioned  church  of  La  Keve — 
the  localities  immortalised  by  Boccaccio — the  delightful 
promenade  on  the  ramparts — ^the  produce  of  her  vineyards, 
renowned  in  ancient  times,'  and  sung  at  the  present  day, 
as  the  juice  which 

VermiglinzzOy 

Brillantnzzo, 

Fa  saperbo  V  Aretino. 

But  I  may  assure  the  traveller  that  nowhere  on  his  jour- 
ne3rings  in  Etruria  will  he  find  better  accommodation  than 
at  La  Posta  or  Le  Armi  d'  Inghilterra,  at  Arezzo.^ 

This  large  and  lively  city  is  the  representative  of  the 
ancient  Arretium  or  Aretium,^  a  venerable  city  of  Etruria^ 
and  one  of  the  Twelve  of  the  Confederation.  Of  its  origin 
we  have  no  record.*  The  earliest  notice  of  it  is,  that  with 
Clusium,  Yolaterrse,  Rusellas,  and  Yetulonia,  it  engaged  to 
assist  the  Latins  against  Tarquinius  Priscus.^  We  next 
hear  of  it  in  the  year  443  (b.c.  311)  as  refiraining  from 
joining  the  rest  of  the  Etruscan  cities  in  their  attack  on 
the  town  of  Sutrium,  then  an  ally  of  Rome  f  yet  it  must 
have  been  drawn  into  the  war,  for  in  the  following  year,  it 
is  said,  jointly  with  Perusia  and  Cortona,  all  three  among 


Cilnio  MsBoenati  Arretino,  Conciyes 
tanto  nomine  decora^,  P.  C.  Prid.  Idas 
Mai  1819,  L.  D.  s.  c." 

3  Arretium  had  three  sorts  of  grapes 
— f*  talpana,  et  etesiaca,  et  conseminia  " 
— ^whose  peculiarities  are  set  fortii  by 
Pliny,  XIV.  4,  7. 

4  Arrezzo  is  18  miles  fixnn  Gorton*, 
81  f^rom  Montepuldano,  more  than  40 
from  Chiusi,  nearly  as  many  from  Siena, 
and  51  from  Florence. 

*  It  is  spelt  both  ways  by  daasic 
writers  ;  bnt  ancient  inscriptions  always 


giro  Anetimn.    Clnver.  U.  p.  571. 

'  Clnver  considered  it  to  have  been 
prior  to  the  Trojan  War,  and  to  lutTe 
been  founded  eitiier  by  the  Umbri  or 
Pelasgi.  But  there  is  no  statement  to 
that  effect  in  ancient  writers. 

7  Dion.  Hal.  IIL  p.  189.  This,  as 
already  stated  with  reference  to  the 
other  four  dties,  is  a  proof  of  the  rank 
Arretium  took  as  one  of  the  Twelve ; 
which  is  fully  confirmed  by  Liyy. 

•  Liv.  IX.  32. 
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the  chief  cities  of  Etruria,  to  have  sought  and  obtained  a 
truce  for  thirty  years.^ 

In  the  year  453  (b.c.  301)  the  citizens  of  Arretium  rose 
against  their  leading  family,  the  Cilnii,  ^hose  great  wealth 
had  excited  their  jealousy,  and  drove  them  out  of  the  city. 
The  Romans  espoused  the  cause  of  the  exiles,  and  Valerius 
Maximus,  the  dictator,  marched  against  the  Arretines  and 
the  other  Etruscans  who  had  joined  them  ;  but  during  his 
absence  from  the  army,  in  order  to  reconsult  the  auspices 
at  Rome,  his  lieutenant  in  command  fell  into  an  ambus- 
cade, and  met  with  a  signal  defeat.  The  Etruscans, 
however,  were  eventually  overcome  in  the  fields  of  Rusellae, 
and  their  might  was  broken.^ 

In  the  war  which  the  Etruscans,  in  alliance  with  the 
Gauls  and  Umbnans,  waged  against  Rome  in  the  years 
459  and  460,  Arretium  took  part,  and  with  Perusia 
and  Yolsinii,  the  mightiest  cities  of  the  land,  sustained 
another  defeat  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Rusellae,  and  was 
forced  to  sue  for  peace.' 

The  last  mention  we  find  of  Arretium,  in  the  time  of 
national  independence,  is  that  it  was  besieged  by  the 
Gauls  about  the  year  469,  and  that  the  Romans,  vainly 
endeavouring  to  relieve  it,  met  with  a  signal  defeat  under 
its  walls.*  There  is  no  record  of  the  date  or  the  manner 
of  its  final  conquest  by  Rome.  It  was  at  Arretium  that 
the  consul  Flaminius  fixed  his  camp  before  the  fatal  over- 


»  Liv.  IX.  37 ;  Diodor.  Sic.  XX.  p, 

773. 

1  Liv.  X.  3 — 5.  Some  authorities, 
adds  Livy,  state  that  there  was  no 
warfare  ^nseqiiait  on  the  insurrection 
of  the  Arretines,  bat  that  it  was  peace- 
ably soppressed  and  the  Cibiian  family 
restored  to  the  favour  of  the  people. 
It  was  of  this   ^  royal  *'    hous*  that 


Meecenas  came. 

'  Liv.  X.  37.  —  Tres  validissimee 
urbes,  Etrurise  capita,  Volnnii,  Perusia, 
Arretium,  pacem  petidre. 

»  Polyb.  II.  19.  Orosins  (III.  22) 
refers  this  event  to  the  year  468,  but 
as  he  says  it  was  in  the  consulate  of 
Dolabella  and  Domitius,  he  must  mean 
471  (B.C.  283). 
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throw  on  the  shores  of  the  Thrasymene.*  The  city  did 
not  remain  faithful  during  the  Punic  War,  but  made 
several  efforts  to  throw  off  the  yoke,  and  the  Romans  were 
compelled  to  make  hostages  of  the  sons  of  the  senators, 
and  put  new  keys  on  the  city-gates.®  Yet  towards  the 
close  of  the  war,  Arretium  furnished  her  quota  of  suppUes 
— com,  weapons,  and  other  munitions  of  war — ^for  Scipio's 
fleet.*  In  the  civil  contests  of  Sylla  and  Marius,  she 
sided  with  the  latter,  and  would  have  suffered  from  the 
victor  the  loss  of  her  lands  and  citizenship,  but  for  the 
eloquence  of  Cicero,  who  pleaded  her  cause.'  Many  of 
the  colonists  afterwards  espoused  the  cause  of  Catiline.^ 
In  the  war  between  CaBsar  and  Pompey,  Arretium  was 
one  of  the  first  places  seized  by  the  former.^  Her  fertile 
lands  were  three  times  partitioned  among  the  soldiers  of 
the  RepubUc,  and  the  colonies  established  were  distin- 
guished by  the  names  of  Arretium  Vetus,  Fidens,  and 
Julium.*     The  former  was  still  one  of  the  chief  cities  of 


*  liT.  XXII.  2,  3  ;  Polyb.  III.  77, 
80  ;  aoero  (de  DiTin.  I.  35)  tells  ub 
that  the  Consiil  and  his  hone  here  fell 
suddenly  to  the  ground  before  a  statae 
of  Jnpiter  Stator,  yet  he  neglected  the 
omen ;  and  when  he  consulted  the 
auspices,  though  the  holy  chickens 
would  not  feed  propitiously,  he  refused 
to  regard  the  warning,  and  marched 
out  to  his  own  destruction. 

»  liy.  XXVII.  21,  22,  24. 

•  LiT.XXVlII.45.— Axretinitriginta 
millia  scutorum,  galeas  totidem,  pila, 
gsesa,  hastas  longas,  millium  quinqua. 
ginta  Bummam  pari  cujusque  generis 
numero  expleturos,  secures,  rutra, 
falcesy  alveolos,  molas,  quantum  in 
quadraginta  longas  naves  opus  esset, 
tritid  centum  et  viginti  millia  modiftm, 
et  in  viaticum  decurionibus  remigibus- 
que  collaturos. 


7  Cioero,  pro  CsednA,  33  ;  ad  Attic 
I.  19. 

'  Cicero,  pro  MurenA,  24. 

9  Cicero,  ad  Divers.  XVL  12  ;  Oesar, 
Bell.  Civ.  I.  U. 

1  Plin.  III.  8.  Repetti  (L  p.  113) 
refers  the  colony  of  Arretium  Fidens  to 
Sylla;  yet  Ocero  (ad  Attic  I.  19) 
expressly  states  that  though  Sylla  had 
confiscated  the  lands  of  ihe  Arretini, 
he  was  prevented  by  himself  from 
dividing  them  among  his  legions.  The 
Arretium  Julium  was  established  under 
the  Triumvirate,  as  Frontinus  (de 
Coloniis)  assures  us.  Arretium  is  also 
mentioned  as  a  colony  by  Ptolemy  (p. 
72,  ed.  Bert.),  and  as  a  mtmicipium  by 
Isidor  (Orig.  XX.  4)  and  by  inacription& 
Dempster,  II.  p.  311.  Cluver  (11. 
p.  572)  thinks  it  must  have  been  a 
mwiieipmm  of  the  third  kind  described 
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Etruria  under  the  Empire.^  Though  said  to  have  been 
destroyed  by  Totila,  the  Vandal,  Arretium  rose  from  her 
ashes,  withstood  all  the  vicissitudes  of  the  dark  ages,  which 
proved  so  fatal  to  many  of  her  fellows,  and  is  still  repre- 
sented by  a  city,  which,  though  shorn  of  her  ancient 
pre-eminence,  takes  rank  among  the  chief  of  Tuscany. 

The  walls  of  Arretium  were  renowned  for  the  beauty 
and  peculiarity  of  their  construction,  being  formed  of 
brick* — the  only  instance  on  record  of  such  a  material 
being  employed  in  an  Etruscan  town.  It  has  been  asserted 
that  those  ancient  fortifications  still  enclose  the  modern 
city ;  but  after  a  careful  examination,  I  am  convinced  that 
not  a  fragment  of  the  existing  walls  can  lay  claim  to 
an  Etruscan  origin.*  In  truth,  as  will  be  presently  shown, 
it  is  extremely  questionable  if  Arezzo  occupies  the  site  of 
the  original  city. 


by  Festiu  {mb  voce),  of  which  the  inhar 
bitants  had  the  citizenship  of  Rome, 
together  with  the  inteiiial  administra- 
tion of  their  own  city. 

3  Strabo,  V.  p.  226.  He  states  that 
it  was  the  most  inland  city  of  Etruria, 
and  a  thousand  stadia  (125  miles)  from 
Rome  ;  which  is  less  than  the  real 
distance.  The  Antonine  Itinerary  is 
nearer  the  truth  in  making  the  distance 
139  miles.     Ut  mpra,  pp.  327,  413. 

»  Vitruv.  II.  8.— E  Uitere  .  .  .  .  m 
ItaliA  Aretii  vetustum  egregie  factum 
murom.    cf.  Plin.  XXXV.  49. 

^  The  assertion  is  made  in  the 
^  Sepulchres  of  EUairia,"  p.  503,  and 
copied  into  Murray's  Hand  Book.  I 
speak  confidently  when  I  state  that  so 
far  are  the  walls  of  Arezzo  from  being 
of  Etruscan  construction,  that  there  is 
not  a  fragment  of  such  antiquity  in  the 
entire  circuit.  I  paid  a  third  visit  to 
the  city  m  order  to  satisfy  myself  on 
this  point  Tlie  walls  are  for  die 
most  part  of  squared  stones,  not  unlike 


bricks,  in  size  and  form,  put  together 
with  cement ;  and  they  are  patched 
here  and  there  with  larger  masonry 
also  cemented,  and  of  yet  more  recent 
date — all  undoubtedly  the  work  of  the 
middle  ages,  and  of  no  remote  period. 
In  the  walls  in  the  higher  part  of  the 
town,  around  the  Cathedral,  there  are 
fragments  of  earlier  construction,  of 
brick-work,  possibly  Roman,  for  it  is 
like  that  in  Roman  buildings  of  Impe- 
rial timea  The  best  fragments  are 
near  the  Porta  del  Casentmo.  This 
brick-work,  if  it  be  Roman,  cannot  bo 
earlier  than  the  close  of  the  Republic, 
but  may  be  of  very  much  later  date,  as 
this  style  was  employed  for  ages,  and  is 
even  imitated  at  the  present  day.  The 
brick- work  of  the  Etruscans,  the  pre- 
ceptors of  the  Romans  in  architecture, 
would  resemble  the  fragments  found  at 
Veii  (Vol.  I.  pp.  15,  16),  or  the  earlier 
structures  of  the  Romans,  ratlier  than 
any  later  style  of  that  people. 
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In  the  garden  of.  the  Passionist  Convent,  in  the  lower 
part  of  the  town,  are  some  Roman  ruins,  of  opus  reticu- 
latum^  commonly  called  the  Amphitheatre,  but  not  a  seat 
remains  in  the  cavea  to  indicate  that  such  was  the  purpose 
of  the  structure.  Like  the  amphitheatre  of  Volterra, 
and  the  theatre  of  Fiesole,  this  building  was  long  con- 
sidered to  be, Etruscan,  but  its  Roman  origin  is  most 
manifest.^ 

Arretium  was  celebrated  of  old  for  her  pottery,  which 
was  of  red  ware.®  PHny  speaks  of  it  in  connection  with 
that  of  Samos,  Surrentum,  Saguntum,  and  Pergamos,  and 
says  it  was  used  for  dry  meats  as  well  as  liquids,  and  was 
sent  to  various  parts  of  the  world.^  It  was  much  employed 
for  ordinary  purposes,  and  on  this  account  is  sneered  at  by 
Martial.® 

In  excavations  made  at  various  times  within  the  walls 
of  Arezzo,  generally  in  laying  the  foundations  of  buildings, 
much  of  this  pottery  has  been  brought  to  light ;  in  one 
place,  indeed,  the  site  of  a  factory  was  clearly  indicated.* 
It  is  of  very  fine  clay,  of  a  bright  coral  hue,  adorned  with 


'  Gori  (MuB.  Etrus.  III.  p.  55,  cl  I. 
tab.  7)  took  it  to  be  Etruscan.  Did 
not  remains  of  seats,  steps,  and  jpne- 
cincHones,  exist  beneath  the  soil,  as 
Gori  affirms,  I  should  take  the  ruin 
for  a  bath,  as  it  bears  more  resemblance 
to  certain  structures  of  that  description, 
than  to  an  amphitheatre. 

'  Isidor.  Orig.  XX.  4. 

7  Plin.  XXXV.  46.— Samia  etiam- 
num  in  esculetis  landantur.  Retinet 
hanc  nobilitatem  et  Arretium  in  ItaliA ; 
et  calicum  tantum,  Surrentum,  Asta, 
PoUentia ;  in  Hispania  Sagnntum,  in 
Asia  Pergamum.  ...  sic  gentes  nobi- 
litantur.  Heec  quoque  per  maria  ter- 
rasque  ultro  citroque  portantur,  insig- 
uibus  rotse  officinis. 


*  Mart  I.  epig.  54,  6 — 

Sic  AretuuB  violant  crystallina  testae. 

And  again,  XIV.  98— 

Aretina  nimis  ne  spemas  va8a,monemiiB; 
Lautus  erat  Tusds  Porsena  fictilibas. 

That  the  pottery  of  Arretium  was  used 
for  ordinary  purposes  is  also  proved  by 
Persius  (I.  130)  who  speaks  of  an  ssdile 
breaking  those  pots  which  were  not  of 
just  measure. 

'  In  laying  the  foundations  of  the 
new  theatre  a  quantity  of  this  pottery 
was  found,  together  with  moulds  for 
casting  the  reliefs,  and  remains  of  Thri- 
fied  earth — iruLyking  the  site  of  a  pottery. 
Bull.  Inst.  1830,  p.  238. 
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relie&,  rather  of  flowers  thau  of  figures,  and  bearing  the 
maker's  name  at  the  bottom  of  the  vase.  In  form, 
material,  decoration,  and  style  of  art,  it  is  so  totally 
milike  the  produce  of  any  Etruscan  necropolis,  that  it 
scarcely  needs  the  Latin  inscriptions  to  mark  its  origin.^ 
Moreover,  the  decorations  betray  a  late  period  of  art — ^the 
elegance  and  finish  of  Augustan  times,  not  the  simplicity 
and  severity  of  the  purely  Etruscan  style — ^very  unlike 
the  quaint  reliefs  on  the  pottery  of  tiie  neighbouring 
district  of  Chiusi  The  subjects,  too,  are  not  the  strange 
chimaeras  of  the  early  monuments  of  Etruria,  nor  the 
scenes  of  Etruscan  and  Greek  mythology  on  the  urns, 
on  the  walls  of  tombs,  and  on  the  painted  vases ;  but  in 
general  unmeaning  arabesques,*  like  those  of  Pompeii, 
though  a  figure  or  two  is  occasionally  introduced.  As  far 
as  I  can  learn,  none  of  this  ware  has  been  found  with 
Etruscan  inscriptions  or  devices;  nor  ever  in  Etruscan 
tombs,  though  often  in  Roman  ones  of  the  early  Empire.^ 
Therefore,  though  it  were  too  much  to  assert  that  the 
Etruscans  never  formed  such  a  ware,  it  is  clear  that  all 
hitherto  found  is  of  Roman  manu&ctiu'e.  It  is  discovered 
chiefly,  but  not  exclusively,  at  Arezzo.     Specimens  are 


1  The  mscriptioii  ib  generally  the 
maker*8  name  alone,  though  his  hnsi- 
ness  and  the  rite  of  the  manufacture 
are  aometimes  added,  thus — 

▲  .  TITI  . 
FIGTL 
ARRBT . 

BulL  Inst  1834,  pp.  102,  150.  For 
the  names  stampt  on  these  Tases,  see 
Fabroni,  Vari  FittUi  Aretini,  tar.  XI; 
BulL  Inst  1834,  pp.  102,  150.  Ing* 
)iS»Mni  remarks  that  some  of  these 
names  are  Greek  ;  which  he  regards  as 
a  proof  that  the  Etruscans  employed 
Gi«ek  artists.  Mon.  Etrus.  V.  p.  11. 
3  The    only  instance    I  belieye,  in 


which  this  pottery  has  been  found  in 
connection  with  Etruscan  articles,  is 
where  a  small  marble  urn  with  a  bilin- 
gual inscription  was  disooyered  in  a 
niche  in  a  rock,  half  a  mile  from 
Arezzo,  surrounded  by  these  red  yases. 
Bull.  Inst  1834,  p.  149.  But  from 
this  we  can  only  deduce  that  the 
Etruscan  character  had  not  wholly 
fallen  into  disuse  at  the  period  of  the 
manufacture  of  this  ware.  Miiller 
(Etrusk.  IV.  3,  1)  regarded  this  pot- 
tery  as  Etruscan  ;  but  his  opinion 
seems  to  be  formed  rather  on  the 
notices  of  the  andents  than  on  prac- 
tical acquaintance. 
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occasionally  brought  to  light  on  other  sites  in  Etruiia; 
and  abundance  of  it  at  Modena.' 

There  are  two  collections  of  antiquities  at  Arezzo — ^the 
Museo  PubbUco,  and  the  Museo  BaccL  The  latter  was 
once  of  great  renown,  but  having  been  reduced  by  Bales, 
and  much  neglected  of  late  years,  it  is  shorn  of  its  pristine 
glory.  Yet  it  still  contains  a  large  number  of  bronzes, 
chiefly  small  figures  of  deities,  and  lares^  with  coins  ;*  but 
there  are  also  other  articles,  among  which  I  noticed  par- 
ticularly a  sacrificial  knife,  and  a  curious  urn  in  the  form 
of  a  lion ;  his  body  holding  the  fire,  his  head  containing  a 
square  pot  for  the  water,  to  which  his  crown  serves  as  a 
lid,  and  the  steam  escaping  through  a  pipe  in  his  mouth — 
just  as  the  water  issues 'from  the  mouths  of  the  granite 
lions  at  the  foot  of  the  Capitol,  or  of  those  in  the  Court 
of  the  Alhambra.  Of  pottery  there  is  none  worth  notice, 
except  a  painted  amphora^  with  red  figures,  representing 


*  In  the  BritiBh  MuBeom  is  a  tasza 
of  this  red  ware,  with  the  word  ^  lapi  " 
on  it  in  Roman  letters.  It  was  found, 
with  others  of  the  same  description,  at 
Toscanella.  Bull.  Inst  1839,  p.  28. 
The  same  pottery  has  been  discovered 
in  some  quantity  at  Cervetri  Bull. 
Inst  1889,  p.  20.  And  the  red  ware, 
found  in  abundance  at  Modeoa,  is  pre- 
cisely like  this  of  Arezzo,  even  to  the 
names  and  seals  of  the  potters,  which 
are  often  identical  (Bull.  Inst.  1837, 
p.  14  ;  1841,  p.  144)-4i  fact,  which 
as  Mutma  had  also  its  peculiar  pottery 
(Plm.  loe.  cit— habent  et  Tralles  opera 
sua,  et  Mutina  in  ItaliA)  must  be  ex- 
plained by  the  commerce  which  existed 
in  such  articles. 

For  an  account  of  the  Arretine  pot- 
tery see  Dr.  Fabroni's  work,  ^'Storia 
degli  antichi  vasi  fittili  aretini,  1841, 
8vo.  pp*  78."  Inghirami,  Mon.  Etrus. 
V.  pp.  1—12,  tav.  I.     And  besides  the 


notices  in  the  publications  of  the  Ardueo- 
logical  Institute,  already  cited,  see  Bull. 
Inst.  1837,  p.  105. 

*  One  is  a  quincustiSf  4  inches  in  dia- 
meter. The  coins  which  are  commonly 
attributed  to  Arretium  have  a  wheel  on 
the  obverse  ;  and  an  anchor  or  the 
prow  of  a  ship,  on  the  reverse, — both 
equally  inappropriate  emblems  for  m 
city  which  was  further  removed  from  the 
sea  than  any  in  £truria.  Nor  does  the 
legend,  in  Etruscan  letters,  **  vpn,*' 
bear  any  obvious  relation  to  Arretium. 
More  appropriate  are  those  which,  with 
the  wheel  on  the  obverse,  have  a  vase 
on  the  reverse,  either  a  crater,  or  an 
amphora,  Marchi  and  Teeneri  refer 
those  with  the  former  to  Arretium 
Vetus,  and  those  with  the  latter  to  the 
Roman  colony  of  Arretium  Fidens. 
jGs  Grave,  class.  III.  tav.  V.  VI; 
Bull  Inst  1839,  pp.  123—4  ;  Ann. 
Inst  1841.  p.  104. 
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a  dance  of  Bacchanals,  Theseus  overcoming  an  Amazon, 
and  Hercules  slaying  a  warrior.  It  was  found  more  than 
a  century  since,  in  the  vicinity  of  Arezzo,  and  doubtless 
in  a  genuinely  Etruscan  tomb.^ 

The  Museo  Pubblico  contains  a  more  numerous  collection 
of  Etruscan  antiquities.  Each  article  is  labelled  with  the 
name  of  the  spot  where  it  was  found — an  admirable  plan, 
greatly  &cilitating  an  acquaintance  with  these  relics,  and 
which  ought  to  be  adopted  in  every  other  collection.  It  is 
due  to  Dr.  Fabroni,  the  learned  director  of  this  Museum. 

Here  is  an  abundance  of  the  red  ware,  mostly  in  frag- 
ments, and  the  greater  part  found  within  the  walls  of 
Arezzo.  Here  is  also  the  pottery  of  Sarteano,  red  as  well 
as  black, — s,  canopus  from  the  same  place, — ^a  covered  pot 
from  Radicofani,  with  an  Etruscan  inscription,  ^^PupU 
Tarlntia,^'*  which  calls  to  mind  the  celebrated  Ghibelline 
bishop.  Guide  Tarlati,  whose  tomb,  so  rich  in  storied  reliefe, 
forms  one  of  the  chief  ornaments  of  Arezzo  Cathedral, 
— a  tall,  painted  vase,  in  the  third  style,  found  at  Prato 
Antico,  three  miles  from  the  city, — another  vase,  in  the 
same  style,  representing  the  departure  of  a  warrior,  and 
his  return  from  the  field,  discovered  at  Alberoro,  nine 
miles  from  Arezzo,  on  the  road  to  Fojano.^ 

Here  are  also  many  cinerary  urns  of  travertine,  without 
recumbent  figures  on  their  lids,  but  with  Etruscan  inscrip- 
tions ;  —  among  which  I  noticed  the  celebrated  name 
of  "  Spurina.^^  ®  One  urn  of  late  date,  found  in  the  im- 
mediate vicinity  of  Arezzo,  is  remarkable  for  a  bilingual 


5  Dempster,  I.  tab.  XIX.  name  of  "  Tarlnia  "  occurs  on  an  Etrus- 

<  Micali   (Mon.   Ined.    p.    386,  tav.  can  nm  in  one  of  the  tombs  of  Pemgia. 

LV.  6)  reads  it   «PupU  Tarchntias,"  7  BuU.  Inst.  1838,  p.  74. 

or  Publins  TarchuntiaB.     He  may  be  ^  This  was  found  at   Ludgnano,  18 

right,  for  the  addition  of  a  small  stroke  miles  distant,    in  the  Val  di   Chiana. 

would  convert  the  l  into  ch.    Yet  the  Bull.  Inst.  1843,  p.  38. 
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inscription.^    Here  are  heads  and  other  articles  in  terra 
cotta ;  and  also  a  few  bronzes — ^idols,  mirrors,  and  strigilfi.^ 

Bronzes  seem  to  have  been  parti- 
cularly abundant  in  the  Etruscan 
tombs  of  Arretium,  Cortona^  and 
Perugia,  and  bear  a  mudi  larger 
proportion  to  the  pottery,  than  in 
the  cemeteries  near  the  coast. 

The  celebrated  bronze  Chimaera 
of  the  Florence  Gallery  was  found 
at  Arezzo  in  1534,  but  no  record 
exists  of  the  precise  site.^  And 
the  Minerva  in  the  same  Oaller j, 
which  is  generally*  thought  to  be 
a  work  of  early  Greek  art^  but 
may  well  be  Etruscan,  was  also 
discovered  on  this  site. 


ETRUSCAN    BTRIOIL. 


>  This  18  the  urn  which  was  found 
with  the  red  vases,  as  mentioned  above. 
The  Etruscan  inscription  is  very  im- 
perfect, but  it  seems  to  run  thus  in 
Roman  letters — v  .  caszi  .  c  .  clans  . 
The  Latin  inscription  is — 

C  .  CASSIVS  .  c  .  F  . 
SATVBNINYS  . 

Satuminus,  being  the  Latin  cognomen^ 
finds  no  equivalent  in  the  Etruscan. 
It  is  singular  that  the  Veins  of  the 
Etruscan  should  be  translated  by  Cains 
in  Latin,  but  the  same  occurs  in  other 
bilingual  inscriptions.  Ut  tupra,  pp. 
354,  371.  See  also  Lanzi,  IL  p.  342  ; 
Bull  Inst.  1833,  p.  51  ;  1834,  p.  149. 
Cains  is  sometimes  used  as  an  equiva- 
lent to  Larth. 

^  The  ttrigil  was  a  scraper  used  after 
bathing  to  remove  the  perspiration 
from  the  skin  ;  as  an  ostler  would 
remove  the  foam  from  a  horse's  coat. 
The  curved  part  of  the  instrument  is 


hollow  like  a  boat ;  either  to  hold  oil 
to  soften  the  effect  on  the  skin,  ^nduch 
was  &r  from  pleasant  if  the  instnnnent 
was  too  often  or  violentiy  used,  aa 
Augustus  experienced  (Sueton.  Aug. 
80)  ;  or  to  allow  the  grease  scraped 
from  the  body  to  run  off  as  by  a 
gutter.  See  the  Scholiast  on  Juvenal, 
III.  262 — Strigloy  unde  oleum  deteriiur. 
It  was  generally  of  bronze,  sometimes 
of  iron  (Mart  XIV.  51. — curvo  det- 
tringere  ferro),  and  I  have  seen  one  of 
silver.  The  metal  is  always  very  thin  ; 
and  it  is  rare  to  find  strigils  in  a  perfect 
state.  I  have  occasionally  seen  them 
with  Etruscan  inscriptions.  Roman 
strigils  were  of  different  forms,  but  the 
Etruscan  were  invariably  like  that  in  the 
above  wood-cut. 

s  Ut  mproy  p.  103.  The  Etruscan 
inscription  on  the  foreJeg  <*  Tinscvil,** 
is  ahnost  identical  with  the  ^Tinscil** 
on  the  shoulder  of   a  griffon  in  the 
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It  has  been  stated  that  there  were  three  Roman  colonies 
of  the  name  of  Arretium,  distinguished  by  the  epithets  of 
Vetus,  Fidens^  and  Juhum.  The  first  was  evidently  the 
Etroscan  city^  and  has  always  been  identified  with  Arezzo  ; 
the  other  two  are  supposed  to  be  in  the  neighbourhood,  but 
their  sites  are  not  satisfactorily  determined.'  I  am  per- 
Buaded,  howeyer,  that  Arezzo  does  not  occupy  the  origLoal 
site,  but  merely  that  of  one  of  the  colonies.  Its  position, 
for  the  greater  part  on  the  very  level  of  the  plain,  only 
rising  a  Uttle  at  the  northern  end,^  is  so  unUke  that  of 
Etruscan  cities  in  general,  as  to  raise,  at  the  first  glance, 
strong  doubts  of  its  antiquity  in  my  mind.  Every  other 
Etruscan  town  in  this  district  is  on  a  lofty  height — Piesole, 
Volterra,  Cortona,  Perugia,  Chiusi — ^why  should  Arretium 
alone  be  in  the  plain  'i  Necessity  did  not  here,  as  at  Pisa^ 
dictate  such  a  site,  for  there  are  high  grounds  suitable  for 
a  city  in  the  immediate  vicinity. 

This  view  is  confirmed  by  the  discovery,  within  a  few 
years,  of  the  walls  of  an  ancient  city  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Arezzo, — discovery,  I  say,  because  though  within  sight 
of  the  town,  and  familiar,  perhaps,  for  ages  to  the 
inhabitants,  they  were  unheeded,  and  no  one  had  made 
them  known  to  the  world.*     They  lie  two  or  three  miles 


Museum  of  Leyden.  See  Micali,  Ant 
Pop.  Ital.  tay.  XLII.  Inghir.  Mon. 
Eta-US.  III.  tay.  XX. ;  Gori,  Mus.  EtruB. 
I.  tab.  CLV. 

'  Cluyer  (II.  p.  571)  did  not  attempt 
to  assign  a  site  to  either.  Holstenius 
(Annot.  ad  Cluvcr.  p.  72),  however, 
placed  the  Julian  colony  at  Subbiano 
on  the  Amo,  some  ten  miles  north  of 
Arezzo,  and  the  Fidens  at  Castiglion 
Fiorentino,  on  the  road  to  Cortona. 
He  is  followed  in  this  by  Cramer,  I. 
p.  213.  Dempster  (II.  p.  423)  pUced 
the  Fidens  at  Montepulciano. 


*  The  height  of  the  upper  part  of 
the  city  above  the  lower  is  said  to  be 
74  hrcuxiaf  or  142  feet  (Repetti,  I.  p. 
112)  ;  but  it  does  not  appear  nearly  so 
much. 

^  Repetti  appears  to  have  been  the 
first  to  make  them  known  ;  and  that 
was  in  1838  (I.  p.  585).  Even  Alessi, 
who  in  the  fifteenth  century  m^tde 
diligent  search  for  local  antiquities, 
makes  no  mention  of  them  in  his 
Cronaca  d'  Arezzo,  a  MS.  in  the 
Biblioteca  Riocardiana,  at  Florence. 
Micali,  Mon.  Ined.  p.  410. 
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only  to  the  south-east,  on  a  height  called  Poggio  di  San 
Comelio,  or  Castel  Secco,  a  barren  eminence  of  no  great 
elevation,  yet  much  higher  than  Arezzo,  whose  level 
summit  is  so  strewn  with  fragments  of  rock  and  pottery, 
as  scarcely  to  nourish  a  weed.  On  the  brow  of  the  hill,  to 
the  north-west,  is  a  fragment  of  ancient  walling  of  regular 
masonry.*  More  to  the  west  are  traces  of  a  gate.  Then 
is  another  portion  of  the  walls,  with  narrow  buttresses, 
thirteen  feet  apart.  But  on  the  southern  side  of  the  hill 
the  wall  rises  nearly  thirty  feet^  and  extends  for  two 
hundred,  having  eight  massive  buttresses  at  short  inter- 
vals.^ The  masonry  is  horizontal ;  and  though  perhaps 
originally  neatly  cut  and  fitted,  it  has  suffered  so  much 
from  the  weather,  and  the  rock  is  naturally  so  brittle,  that 
it  presents  as  rude  an  appearance  as  the  towers  in  the 
Cucumella  at  Vulci,  which  were  not  intended  to  see  the 
Kght  of  day.® 

I  regret  that  the  circumstances  under  which  I  visited 
it,  did  not  permit  me  to  make  a  plan  of  this  ancient  town, 
or  to  determine  its  precise  dimensions.^ 

These  walls  are  very  pecuUar ;  as  regards  the  buttresses, 
unique  in  Etruria.     They  have  the  appearance  of  great 


*  In  one  part  this  fragment  is  as  high 
as  12  feet,  but  in  general  it  scarcely 
rises  above  the  ground.  The  blocks  are 
2  or  3  feet  long,  by  18  inches  high. 

7  These  buttresses  are  7  or  8  feet 
wide,  and  project  about  3  feet.  They 
might  be  taken  for  towers,  were  it  not 
for  the  small  distance  between  them — 
16  feet.  Both  walls  and  buttresses  fall 
back  slightly  from  the  perpendicular. 

B  The  size  of  the  blocks  is  not  extrar- 
ordinary.  One  which  was  8  ft.  2  in. 
long,  by  1  ft  8  in.  high,  was  unusually 
large.  But  the  tendency  of  the  stone 
to  split  at  right  angles,  makes  it  some- 
times difficult  to  determine  the  size. 


9  Repetti  (I.  p.  585)  says  it  is  only 
1240  hraccia  in  circuit ;  Micali  (Mod. 
Ined.  p.  410)  calls  it  1300  braceia,  or 
less  than  half  a  mile,  round  ;  and  says 
it  has  the  form  of  an  irregular  eUipse. 
To  me  it  appeared  of  much  laiger  size. 
Indeed  this  hill  may  bo  but  a  portion 
of  the  ancient  site,  for  it  is  connected 
with  high  grounds  of  conmderable 
extent,  apparently  capable  of  holding 
a  city  of  first-rate  importance.  But 
haying  had  no  opportunity  of  examin- 
ing these  heights,  I  cannot  say  if  they 
retain  vesliges  of  ancient  habitation. 
For  further  notices  of  this  site  see 
Bull  Inst.  1837,  p.  96. 
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antiquity.  Inghirami  took  them  to  be  Roman,  and  to 
belong  to  one  of  the  two  colonies  of  Arretium,  and  thought 
the  rudeness  of  the  masonry  might  be  the  result  of  hasty 
construction.  But  he  did  not  form  his  opinion  from 
ocular  inspection.  To  me  this  seems  an  Etruscan  town.^ 
It  were  contrary  to  all  analogy  to  suppose  that  Arezzo 
was  the  original  site,  and  that  this,  so  much  stronger  by 
natiure,  was  a  Roman  colony.  This  was  just  the  position 
that  would  have  been  chosen  by  the  Etruscans ;  that^  by 
the  Romans.  The  cities  of  the  former  were  founded  at  a 
time  when  the  inhabitants  had  to  struggle  for  existence 
with  neighbouring  tribes,  warlike,  restless,  ever  encroach- 
ing— semibarbarians  who  knew  no  law  but  that  of  sword 
and  lance.  It  was  necessary  for  them  to  select  sites  where 
nature  would  add  to  the  strength  of  their  fortifications. 
But  with  the  Romans,  the  case  was  very  different.  At 
the  time  the  latter,  at  least,  of  the  two  colonies  of  Arre- 
tium  was  founded,  they  were  masters  not  only  of  all  Italy, 
but  of  the  greater  part  of  the  known  world.  They  had 
nothing  to  fear  from  foreign  invasion,  and  it  was  enough 
for  them  to  surroimd  their  cities  with  fortifications,  with- 
out selecting  sites  which,  though  adding  to  their  strength, 
would  involve  a  great  sacrifice  of  convenience.  This  was 
their  practice  much  earUer  than  the  establishment  of  these 
Arretine  colonies,  as  is  shown  by  the  instances  of  Volsinii 
and  Falerii,  whose  population,  about  the  time  of  the  First 
Punic  War,  was  removed  from  the  original  city  on  the 


*  MUller,  who  visited  these  rains  in 
1839  at  Micali's  suggestion,  regarded 
them  as  Etruscan  and  the  remains  of 
the  original  city.  Mieali,  however,  sets 
no  value  on  his  opinion  in  the  latter 
particular,  and  considers  them  to  belong 
to  an  advanced  or  look-out  post  of 
Arretium,  which  he  identifies  with 
Arezzo,  or  to  an  outwork  detached  from 


the  city.  Yet  he  admits  them  to  be  of 
Etruscan  construction.  Mon.  Ined.  pp. 
411 — 413.  He  gives  a  plan  of  the 
bastions  and  a  view  of  the  masonry 
(tav.  LX.).  Repetti  (I.  p.  585)  also 
hints  that  this  may  be  the  Acropolis 
of  Airetium,  but  says  no  excavations 
have  ever  been  made  to  determine  the 
fact 
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heights  to  a  new  one  in  the  plain.  This  may  have  be^ti 
the  case  also  with  Arretimn.^  Or  at  least  if  the  original 
town  were  not  deserted,  there  is  every  ground  for  con- 
cluding that  the  fresh  colony  was  established  on  a  no  leas 
conyenient  site.  Howeyer  this  be,  there  can  be  little 
doubt  that  the  Etruscan  city,  Uke  all  its  fellows,  stood  on 
an  eminence,  and  was  fortified  by  nature  as  well  as  by 
art.*  Whether  it  occupied  this  Poggio  di  San  ComeUo, 
or  some  of  the  neighbouring  heights,  I  do  not  determine  ; 
but  hesitate  not  to  assert  that  it  cannot  have  stood  on  the 
site  of  modem  Arezzo.  In  fact  not  only  is  all  evidence  of 
identity  wanting,  but  history  is  opposed  to  the  current 
opinion,  for  it  is  known  that  at  least  on  three  several 
occasions  have  the  walls  of  this  city  been  enlarged  -^  and 
it  is  quite  impossible  that  the  original  site,  which  most 
have  been  the  circumscribed  height  on  which  the  Duomo 
stands,  could  have  held  a  first-rate  city,  Uke  the  Arretium 
of  the  Etruscans. 

In  a  word,  there  is  every  reason  to  beUeve  that  the 
illustrious  city  of  Arezzo  does  not  occupy  the  site  of  the 


*  In  the  case  of  Faleiii  and  Volsiiiii, 
the  &ct  18  not  mentioned  by  one  of  the 
earlier  historians  of  Rome,  onlj  by 
Zonaras,  a  Byzantine  writer  of  late 
date.  The  original  town  of  Arretiom, 
howerer,  was  still  extant  in  Pliny's 
day ;  but  it  may  have  been  inhabited, 
like  Falerii  and  Veil,  by  a  fresh  colony. 

'  Silius  ItalicQS,  a  writer  of  more  ao- 
coracy  Uian  imagination  (Plin.  epist  III. 
7 — seribebat  carminamajore  curA  quam 
ingenio),  in  speaking  of  the  Second 
Punic  War,  notices  ^  Uie  lofty  walls  of 
Arretium  *'  (V.  122)  —  a  description 
which,  by  hypaUoffe,  must  refer  rather 
to  the  site  of  the  city  than  to  the  cha- 
racter of  the  fortifications. 

*  Totila,  the  Vandal,  is  said  to  have 


completely  destroyed  the  ancient  wall% 
but  as  this  rests  on  tradition,  rather 
than  on  history,  it  is  subject  to  doubt 
Yet  it  is  certain  that  the  walla  of  the 
dty  were  destroyed  in  the  year  1111 
by  the  Emperor,  Henry  V.,  and  were 
not  restored  for  more  than  a  century, 
being  in  1226  rebuilt  with  a  more 
ample  circuit  These  were  replaced 
by  a  fresh  and  still  more  extended  line, 
commenced  in  1276,  and  completed  in 
1322  by  Guide  Tarlati,  Bishop  of  Pie- 
tramala.  And  lastly  the  walls  were 
rebuilt  and  altered,  from  1549  to  1568, 
by  Cosimo  I.  who  erected  the  bastions 
and  curtains  which  meet  the  eye  at  the 
present  day.    Repetti,  I.  p.  114. 
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Etruscan  Arretium,  but  of  one  of  the  Roman  colonies  of 
the  same  name  ;  ^  and  as  all  analogy  marks  the  town  on 
the  Poggio  di  San  Comelio  to  be  of  earlier  date  than  this 
in  the  plain,  the  question  turns  upon  that  town.  If  it  be 
proved  an  Etruscan  site,®  Arezzo  may  be  the  Arretium 
Fidens  ;  but  if  the  town  on  the  heights  cannot  be  identi- 
fied with  the  original  city,  it  must  be  the  Fidens,  and 
Arezzo  the  later  colony  of  Arretium  Julium ;  and  the  site 
of  the  Etruscan  city  has  yet  to  be  discovered. 


*  That  Arezzo  oeeopies  a  ate  that 
was  onoe  Roman  is  abnndanily  proved 
bj  its  extant  remanos.  The  fragments 
of  brickwork  aromid  the  higher  part  of 
the  dty,  may  belong  to  the  Roman 
walls,  which,  if  this  be  the  site  of  the 
Julian  colony,  are  those  mentioned  by 
Frontinus,  —  **  Airetium,  mnro  ducta 
colonia  lege  Triomvirali." 

'  It  may  be  urged  as  an  objection  to 
this  being  the  Etruscan  site,  that  the 
masoniy  is  of  stone,  whereas  the  ancient 
walls  were  of  brick.  But  we  have  no 
positive  assurance  that  these  brick  walls 
were  of  Etruscan  construction.  If  on 
the  capture  of  the  city,  a  fresh  town 


were  built,  as  was  the  case  with  Falerii 
and  Tolsinii,  it  may  hare  been  that 
which  had  the  walls  of  brick;  for  as 
nearly  three  centuries  intervened  to  the 
time  of  Yitruvius,  they  would  have  been 
entitled  to  his  designation  of  ^  ancient. " 
Were  it  even  certain  that  Yitruvius  and 
Pliny  refer  to  the  Etruscan  walls,  it 
may  be  that  in  these  ruins  we  see  but  a 
small  portion  of  the  ancient  fortifica- 
tions, and  just  that  portion  which  from 
the  massiveness  of  the  masonry  has 
escaped  destruction.  If  the  brickwork 
were  not  strongly  cemented  it  would 
soon  be  pulled  to  pieces  by  the  peasantry, 
for  the  sake  of  the  materials. 


CHAPTER  LVI. 

CORTOK  A.— CORTONA. 

Corytbnm,  tetTuqne  reqairU 


Clant  fuit  3parte  ;  nugnn  riguSra  Myceiua  ; 
Vile  ■olnm  Sp«rte  eat ;  kltn  c«dd£re  MyceiiB 


Traveller,  tiiou  art  approaching  Cortona !  Dost  thoa 
reverence  age — that  fidness  of  years  which,  as  Pliny  says, 
"  in  man  is  venerable,  in  cities  sacred  1 "  Here  is  that 
which  demands  thy  reverence.  Here  is  that,  which  when 
the  Druidical  marvels  of  thine  own  land  were  newly  raised, 
was  of  hoary  antiquity — that,  compared  to  which  Rome  is 
but  of  yesterday — to  which  moat  other  cities  of  ancient 
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renown  are  fresh  and  green.  Thou  mayst  have  wandered 
far  and  wide  through  Italy — ^nothing  hast  thou  seen  more 
venerable  than  Cortona.  Ere  the  days  of  Hector  and 
Achilles,  ere  Troy  itself  arose — Cortona  was.  On  that 
bare  and  lofty  height,  whose  towered  crest  holds  com- 
munion with  the  cloud,  dwelt  the  heaven-bom  Dardanus, 
ere  he  left  Italy  to  foimd  the  Trojan  race ;  and  on  that 
mount  reigned  his  &ther  Corythus,  and  there  he  was 
laid  in  the  tomb.^     Such  is  the  ancient  legend,   and 


^  This  IS  the  Itelum  timdition.  It  is 
becMue  Dardaniw  the  founder  of  Troy 
was  belieYed  to  hare  come  from  Cortona 
that  Vixga  {Ma.  I.  380)  makes  iEneas 
say— 

ItUiam  qneero  patriam,  et  genus  ab 
Jots  summo. 

Senrius  (in  loe.)  thus  explains  it,  and 
shows  that  elsewhere  (Ma.  Vn.  122) 
.£neas  is  made  to  say  of  Italy — 

Hie  domus,  hsee  patria  est 

et  Ma.  in.  167;  VII.  206,  ei  »e^ 
The  original  name  of  Cortona  was  Coiy- 
ihus,  or  Corithus,  so  called  ttam  its 
heroi  qHmfpnotf  Corythus,  the  reputed 
father  of  Dardanus.  The  legend  states 
that  Corythus,  who  ruled  also  over 
other  cities  of  Italy,  was  buried  on  this 
mount.  His  wife  Eleetra  bore  a  son 
to  Jupiter,  called  Dardanus,  who,  being 
driren  out  of  Italy  went  to  Phrygia  and 
founded  Troy.  Another  tradition  re^ 
cords  that  Dardanus,  repulsed  in  an 
equestrian  combat  with  the  Aborigines, 
lost  his  helmet,  and  rallying  his  men  to 
recover  it,  gained  the  victory;  to  cele- 
brate which  he  built  a  city  on  the  spot, 
and  named  it  from  his  helmet — ic^f . 
A  third  legend  refers  the  origin  of  the 
cily  to  Corythus,  son  of  Paris  and 
(Ettone.  Tirg.  Ma.  III.  167  ;  VII. 
206—211  ;  IX.  10 ;  X.  719  ;  Serr.  in 

YOL,  n. 


loc.  and  ad  Ma,  I.  380 ;  III.  15,  104, 
170.  AU  this  belongs  to  the  purely 
mythical  period,  and  cannot  be  regarded 
as  historical,  yet  may  be  received  as 
evidence  of  the  very  remote  antiquity 
of  this  dty. 

It  is  generally  believed  that  Corythus 
was  really  the  ancient  name  of  Cortona, 
but  MUller  (Etrusk.  IV.  4,  5)  questions 
this,  and  thinks  that  it  is  a  mere  Greek 
tradition,  arbitrarily  referred  to  that 
dty.  Yet  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
it  was  so  regarded  by  the  Romans. 
Besides  the  evidence  of  Vixgil  and  his 
commentator,  the  identity  is  made  per- 
fectly dear  in  a  passage  of  Silius  Italicus 
(V.  122)  which  Niebuhr  (I.  p.  33)  pro- 
nounced decisive — 

Poenus  nunc  occupet  altos 
Arrets  muros,  Corythi  nunc  dimat 

aroemt 
Hinc  Cludna  petat  ?    postremo    ad 

moenia  Romn,  &c. 

The  poet  uses  the  andent  name  for  the 
sake  of  the  verse,  as  elsewhere  (IV. 
721)— 

sedemque  ab  engine  prisci 
Saeratam  Corythi. 

There  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  it 
was  retained  to  Annibal*8  time,  to 
which  the  poem  refers,  much  less  to 
his  own. 
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wherefore  gainsay  it  ?  Away  with  doubts  1 — ^pay  thy  full 
tribute  of  homage — acceptam  puree  movere  fidem !  Hast 
thou  respect  to  fiJleu  greatness  ? — Yon  solemn  city  was 
once  the  proudest  and  mightiest  in  the  land,  the  metro- 
polis of  Etruria,  and  now — ^but  enter  its  gates  and  look 
aroimd. 

Let  not  the  traveller  mount  with  baggage,  and  such 
impedimenta^  direcUy  to  Cortona,  thinking,  in  the  inno- 
cence of  his  heart,  that  in  a  city  of  five  thousand  inha- 
bitants, boasting  of  a  cathedral  and  seven  or  eight 
churches,  he  will  be  sure  of  accommodation.  There  is 
but  one  inn  within  the  walls,  marked  by  the  sign  of 
H  Dragone — ^which  monster  guards  no  Hesperidan  fruity 
but  serves  to  scare  the  traveller  from  a  wretched  osteriay 
full  of  all  uncleanness.  Let  him  take  up  his  quarters  in 
the  snug  hotel  of  Camuscfa,  on  the  high-road  at  the  foot 
of  the  mountain. 

Hence  it  is  half  an  hour's  walk  to  the  town,  and  the 
ascent  is  steep  and  toilsome,  scarcely  to  be  conquered  in 
a  vehicle.  Nor  when  the  gates  are  reached  is  the  labour 
over.  There  is  still  a  long  climb  to  the  upper  end  of  the 
town ;  for  Cortona  is  not,  like  Fiesole  and  Volterra, 
spread  over  the  summit  of  the  mountain,  but  hangs 
suspended  from  its  peak,  down  one  of  the  slopes.  Steep, 
winding,  foot-torturing  streets,  rich  in  filth,  buildings  mean 
and  squalid,  with  hardly  a  shadow  of  past  magnificence, 
houses  in  crumbling  ruin,  heaps  of  debris,  and  tracts  of 
naked  rock — such  is  modem  Cortona.  Cheerless  and 
melancholy,  she  seems  mourning  over  the  glories  of  the 
past. 

Modem  Cortona  retains  the  site  of  the  ancient  city, 
which  was  of  oblong  form,  and  about  two  miles  in  circum- 
ference.    The  modem  walls  are  in  most  parts  based  on 

the  ancient,  though  at  the  higher  end  of  the  city  the 
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latter  made  a  considerably  wider  circuit.'"    They  may  be 
tra^d  in  fragments  more  or  less  preserved  almost  entirely 
round  the  city  ;  and  are  composed  of  rectangular  blocto 
of  great  size,  arranged  without  much  regulanty,  though 
with  more  regard  to  horizontality  and  distinct  courses 
than  is  observable  in  the  walls  of  Volterra  or  Populoma, 
and  often  joined  with  great  nicety,  Uke  the  masonry  of 
Fiesole     At  the  lower  part  of  the  city,  they  stretch  for  a 
long  distance  in  an  unbroken  Une  beneath  the  modem 
fortifications.^    But  the  finest  reUc  of  this  regular  masonry 
at  Cortona,  and  perhaps  in  aU  Italy,  is  at  a  spot  called 
Terra  Mozza,  outside  the  Fortress,  at  the  highest  part  of 
the  city,  where  is  a  fragment,  one  hundred  and  twenty 
feet  in  length,  composed  of  blocks  of  enormous  magnitude. 
A  portion  of  it  is  shown  in  the  woodcut  at  the  head  of  this 

Chapter.*  ^.   j,   c 

The  masonry  is  of  a  grey  sandstone,  very  hke  that  ot 

Fiesole,  in  parts  flaky  and  brittle,  but  generally  very  hard 
.^  J ^r^  .  u  I'fl  flnmetimes  hewn  to  a  smooth  sur&ce, 


t  Micali^B  Plan  (Ant.  Pop.  Ital.  tov. 
VI.)  makes  Cortona  about  10,000  feet 
in  drcumferenee,  but  taking  into  account 
the  wider  drcuit  of  tiie  ancient  walla 
round  the  FortreBS,  which  he  has  not 
indicated,  the  dty  cannot  haTO  been  leas 
than  two  miles  round.  Thus  it  would 
be  scarcely  larger  than  Buselto,  and 
among  the  smallest  of  the  cities  of  the 
Confederation. 

»  The  finest  portions  at  this  end  are 
about  Porta  Colonia  on  the  north  of  the 
city,  where  the  blocks  are  from  9  to  18 
feet  in  length  by  more  than  3  feet  in 
height,  hewn  to  a  smooth  surfece  and 
very  neatly  joined  ;  and  about  Porta 
S.  Domenico  on  the  south,  where  they 
measure  12  or  14  feet  by  2.  One,  at 
the  height  of  ten  or  twelve  feet  from 


the  ground,  is  10  feet  by  5.  Just  ^tfnn 
the  Porta  Montamna  are  sereral,  10  or 
12  feet  in  length,  but  more  shallow  than 

usual. 

4  In  one  part  it  rises  to  the  hd^t  of 
seven  courses,  or  about  25  feet  high, 
but  the  general  height  is  about  15  or  16 
feet,  which  is  that  of  the  fragmoit  ddi- 
neated.    The  blocks  vary  from  2  ft.  6 
in.  to  5  ft.  in  hdght,  and  from.  6  or  7 
feet  to  11  or  12  in  length ;  and  some- 
times  are  as  much  or  more  in  depth,  as 
the  smallest  end  is  seen  in  the  £aoe  of 
the  walL     Here  as  at  Yoltenm  and 
Rusellae,  the  smallest  blodu  are  often 
below,  as  if  to  fill  up  the  ine^pJities 
of  the  ground,  and  make  a  basement 
for  the  larger. 
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at  others  left  with  a  natural  &ce ;  in  no  part  is  it  cemented, 
though  the  blocks  are  often  so  closely  fitted  together  as  to 
appear  so,  not  admitting  even  a  penknife  to  be  thrust  be- 
tween them.  The  joints  are  often  diagonal,  and  small 
pieces  are  inserted  to  fill  up  deficiencies,  as  in  the  walls  of 
Fiesole,  to  which  in  every  respect  this  masonry  bears  a 
close  resemblance,  though  more  massive,  and  on  the  whole 
more  regular.* 

These  walls  bear  evidence  of  very  high  antiquity,  cer- 
tainly not  inferior  to  those  of  Yolterra  and  Fiesole.  That 
they  are  bb  early  as  the  Etruscan  domination  cannot  be 
doubted ;  nay,  it  is  probable  they  are  of  prior  date,  either 
raised  by  the  Pelasgi  and  Aborigines,  or  by  the  yet  earlier 
possessors  of  the  land.^ 

But  this  leads  us  to  consider  the  history  of  Cortona. 
First,  however,  let  us  mount  to  the  summit  of  the  hill, 
and  take  a  seat  on  the  cypress-shaded  terrace  in  fi'ont  of 
the  Church  of  Sta  Margherita.  Should  it  be  the  hour  of 
sunrise,  the  scene  will  not  lose  interest  or  beauty.  A 
warm  rosy  tint  ruddying  the  eastern  sky,  and  extending 
round  half  the  horizon,  proclaims  the  coming  day.  The 
landscape  is  in  deep  gloom — dark  mountain-tops  alone  are 
seen  aroimd.  Even  after  the  sun  is  up,  and  the  rosy  red 
has  brightened  into  gold,  the  scene  is  purpled  and  obscured 
by  the  shadow  of  the  mountains  to  the  east.  But  pre- 
sently a  ray  wakens  the  distant  snow  of  Monte  Cetona, 
and  sparkles  on  the  yet  loftier  peak  of  Amiata  behind  it. 


*  The  principal  variety  observable  is 
within  the  Porta  Montanina»  where  the 
blocks  are  very  long  and  shallow,  with 
smaller  pieces  in  the  interstices.  Here 
the  line  of  the  ancient  wall  was  rather 
within  that  of  the  modem,  as  shown  in 
the  Plan. 

^  According  to  Dionysius  (L  p.  16), 


the  dty  was  well  fortified  in  the  time  of 
the  Umbri,  and  the  Pelasgi  only  took 
it  from  them  by  a  sadden  assault.  Lep- 
BUS  regards  the  existing  walls  as  the 
work  of  the  Pelasgi  (Tyrriien.  Pelas. 
p.  10);  and  there  can  be  little  doubt 
that  they  have  that  antiquity.  Of. 
MUller,  Etrusk.  I.  3, 1. 
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Then  the  dark  mass  of  Montepulciano,  risiiig  on  the 
fiuiher  side  of  the  wide  plain,  hke  a  second  Cortona^ 
is  brightened  into  Ufe.  Anon  the  towers,  battlements  and 
roo&  of  the  town  at  our  feet  ve  touched  with  gold — and 
ere  long  the  fiur  &ce  of  the  Thrasymene  in  the  south 
bursts  into  smiles — and  the  beams  roU  oyer  the  mountain- 
tops  in  a  torrent,  and  flood  the  Yast  plain  beneath,  dis- 
closing regions  of  com  and  wood,  of  vines  and  olives,  witii 
many  a  glittering  farm  and  village  and  town — a  map  of 
fertiUty  and  luxuriance,  in  which  the  eye  recognizes  Chiusi, 
La  Pieve,  and  other  fiuniliar  spots  in  the  far  southem 
horizon. 

The  origin  of  Cortona^  it  has  been  said,  is  very  ancient 
— so  remote  indeed  that  it  is  necessarily  involved  in  ob- 
scurity.^ The  legend  that  makes  it  the  city  of  Dardanus 
and  elder  sister  of  Troy  has  already  been  mentioned. 
Tradition  asserts  that  long  ere  the  establishment  of  the 
Etruscan  State,  Cortona  was  "  great  and  flourishing®" — 
"  a  memorable  city  of  the  Umbrians,*"^ — and  that  it  was 
taken  from  them  by  the  Pelasgi  and  Aborigines,  who  used 
it  as  a  bulwark  against  them,  seeing  it  was  well  fortified, 
and  surrounded  by  good  pastures.*     Subsequently,  with 


'  Thia  obscurity  ib  increaBed  by  the 
different  namoB  by  which  the  city  was 
known  —  Corythos,  Croton,  Crotooa, 
Cyrtonion,  Creston,  Gortynsea,  Cothor- 
nia,  or  Cortona.  The  latter  name,  if 
we  may  believe  DionysiiiB  (I.  p.  21) 
was  only  given  when  the  city  was  made 
a  Roman  colony,  not  long  before  his 
day,  taking  the  place  of  the  old  appel- 
lation, Croton.  Of  Coxythus,  we  have 
already  spoken.  Cyrtonios  or  Cyrtonion 
is  the  name  used  by  Polybius  (III.  82) 
and  StephanuB  of  Byzantium.  Creston 
is  found  only  in  Herodotus,  and  will  be 
further  mentioned  presently.  Gortynaea 
is   used   by   Lycophron    (Cass.    806), 


and  by  Theopompus  (ap.  Tzeta.  ad  Ly- 
coph.  loo.  dt.),  who  records  a  tradition 
that  Ulysses,  called  by  the  EtmacaDS, 
Nanos  (cf.  Lycoph.  1244 ;  Txetzes  in 
loc.),  sailed  to  Etmria,  took  up  his 
abode  at  Qortynsaa,  and  there  died. 
This  says  MUller  is  the  Hellemsed  fonn 
of  Cortona,  for  no  other  Etruscan  mtj 
can  be  here  intended.    Etrusk.  IV.  4, 1. 

•  Dion.  Hal.  I.  p.  16. 

•  Dion.  HaL  I.  p.  20. 

>  Dion.  Hal.  I.  p.  16.  cf.  Hdl- 
aniens  of  Lesbos  ap.  eund.  I.  p.  22. 
The  Pelasgic  character  of  Cortona  is 
also  intimated  by  the  legend,  which 
represents  Jaaius  son  of  Corythua,  king 
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the  rest  of  the  land,  it  fell  to  the  Etruscans,^  and  under 
them  it  appears  to  hare  been  a  second  metropolis — to 
haye  been  to  the  interior  and  momitainoiis  part  of  the 
land  what  Tarquinii  was  to  the  coast^  Even  mider  the 
Etruscan  domination  it  seems  like  Falerii  to  have  retained 
much  of  its  Pelasgic  character,  for  Herodotus  says  that  in 
his  day  it  was  still  inhabited  by  a  Pelasgic  population, 
speaking  their  peculiar  language,  unintelligible  to  the 
people  around  them,  though  identical  with  that  of  Placia 
on  the  Hellespont,  another  colony  of  the  Pelasgi.*  Niebuhr 


of  this  eily,  Mttlisg  in  SMnotbzftoe, 
when  his  broUier  Dardanos  founded 
Troy.  Serr.  ad  JEn,  III.  15,  167; 
VII.  207. 

s  Dion.  HaL  I.  p.  16. 

*  This  would  seem  to  be  implied  by 
the  designation  of  it  by  Silios  Italieus 
(VIIL  474)  ^  saperbi  Tarchontis 
domus."  Stephanas  of  Byzantium  (v. 
VLpSrww)  calls  it  ^the  metropolis  of 
Etmria^  and  the  third  city  of  Italy." 
Lepsius  is  of  opinion  that  this  is  also 
proved  by  its  coins,  for  that  the  entire 
system  of  Etruscan,  indeed  of  andent 
Italian  coinage,  proceeds  from  Cortona. 
Tynfaen.  Peksg.  p.  10. 

The  coins  attributed  to  Cortona  are 
the  most  simple  of  all  ancient  Italian 
money.  All  twelre  sides  of  the  series, 
from  the  at  to  the  vrnda^  bear  one  imi- 
form  type — a  wheel.  There  is  no 
legend  to  mark  these  coins  as  belonging 
to  any  particuhur  dty,  but  ^larehi  and 
Teesieri  see  in  the  wheel  the  qrmbol  of 
Cortonay  whose  original  name  they  take 
to  haye  been  ^Rntun**  (instead  of 
JT^TH^im)— «  rotd — and  setting  all  his- 
tory aside,  they  regard  it  as  a  colony  of 
the  Rutuli,  who  had  a  similar  device  on 
their  coins.  .ZEs  Grave  del  Museo  Kir- 
cheriano,  d.  III.  tav.  III.  Professor 
Lepsius,  though  condemning  this  ezpU- 
nation  as  erroneous,  assents  to  the  attri* 


bution  of  these  coins  to  Ck>rtona,  and 
agrees  with  tiie  worthy  Jesuits  in  re- 
garding Cortona  as  a  most  ancient 
mint,  and  as  the  metropolis  of  five  other 
coining  dties,  which  have  a  whed  on 
one  dde  only.  Ann.  Inst.  1841,  pp.  103, 
109;  Verbrdt.  d.  ItaL  Mttnzsyst  pp. 
58,  69.  See  also  Bull  Inst.  1839,  p. 
123.— Mdchiorri;  1842,  p.  126.— Gena- 
rem.  Abeken  (MittditaHen,  p.  286) 
does  not  conader  the  whed,  or  the  other 
devices  on  Etruscan  coins,  to  mark  any 
particuhur  dtes,  and  he  regards  the  dis- 
tribution of  these  coins  to  a  metropolis 
and  its  dependendes  to  be  quite  ar- 
bitrary. 

^  Herod.  I.  57.  Herodotus'  state- 
ment is  repeated  by  Dionynus  (I.  p. 
23),  but  with  this  difference  that  m  the 
text  of  Herodotus  the  dty  is  called 
Creston,  in  that  of  Dionynus,  Groton. 
That  they  were  identical  is  maintained 
by  Niebuhr  (I.  p.  84,  n.  89),  by  Cluver 
(IL  p.  574),  and  Mannert  (Geog.  p. 
418)  ;  but  opposed  by  Mailer  (Etrusk. 
einl.  2,  10),  by  Lepdus  (Ueber  die 
Tyrrheoischen  Pdasger  in  Etrurien, 
pp.  18  e<«e9.)>  •^  by  Mr  Grote  (His- 
tory of  Greece,  II.  p.  348).  MUller  and 
Lepdus  condder  Herodotus  to  refer  to 
a  Creston  in  Thrace,  beyond  Mount 
AihoB.  It  is  not  posdble  here  to  state 
the  arguments  on  both  sides.   They  will 
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fiuggeste  that  Cortona  may  have  continued  distinct  from 
the  Etruscans,  as  he  thinks  Falerii  was.^  But  that  she  was 
included  in  the  great  Etruscan  Confederation,  and  one  of 
the  Twelve  chief  cities,  is  unquestionable.  lAvj  describes 
her  as  one  of  the  '^  heads  of  Etruria^'^  in  the  year  of  Borne 
444,  when  with  Perusia  and  Arretium  she  was  forced  to 
sue  for  peace.^  It  is  singular  that  this  is  the  only  record 
we  find  of  Cortona  during  the  days  of  Etruscan  indepen- 
dence. She  is  referred  to  again  incidentally  in  the  Second 
Punic  War  when  Hannibal  marched  beneath  her  walls  and 
laid  waste  the  land  between  the  city  and  the  Thrasymene.' 
Yet  when  a  few  years  later  all  the  principal  cities  of 
Etruria  sent  supplies  for  Scipio's  fleet,  Cortona  is  not 
mentioned  among  them  f  which  is  not  a  little  strange,  as 
but  a  century  before  she  had  been  one  of  the  chief  in  the 
land.  Yet  she  did  not  ceaae  to  exist,  for  we  find  her  men- 
tioned as  a  Roman  colony  under  the  Empire.'  What  was 
her  &te  in  the  subsequent  convulsions  of  Italy  we  know 
not,  for  there  is  a  gap  of  a  thousand  years  in  her  annals, 
and  the  history  of  modem  Cortona  commences  only  with 
the  thirteenth  century  of  our  era.^ 

Within  the  walls  of  Cortona  are  but  few  local  remains 
of  high  antiquity.'  There  is  a  fragment  of  waUing  under 
the  Palazzo  Facchini,  composed  of  a  few  large  blocks, 


be  found  in  the  above  named  works, 
especially  in  that  of  Lepsius. 

*  Niebuhr,I.p.  119. 

«  Liv.  IX.  37.  CluTOP  (II.  p.  576) 
takes  Cortona  to  hare  been  the  site  of 
the  great  rout  of  the  Gaols  in  the  year 
529,  instead  of  Golonia,  as  Frontinns 
(Strat  L  2,  7)  has  it  But  Polybins 
(II.  27)  states  that  that  batde  was 
fought  near  Telamon.  Ut  tupra,  pp* 
246,  259. 

7  Polyb.  in.  82  ;  Liv.  XXII.  4. 

»  Liv.  XXVIII.  45. 


•  Dioa  Hal.  I.  p.  21 ;  Plin.  lU.  a 
She  is  mentioned  also  by  Ptolemy,  Geog. 
p.  72. 

1  Repetti,  L  p.  812. 

<  There  is  said  to  have  been  a  latge 
piece  of  Etruscan  walling  under  the 
Spedale  Maggiore,  forming  the  baae  of 
a  vault ;  another  fingment  behind  ilie 
Palazzo  Passerini ;  and  a  third  oulnde 
the  gate  of  the  Borgo  S.  Vinoenzo. 
These  were  all  destroyed  however  at 
the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century. 
Inghirami,  Mon.  Etrus.  IV.  p.  71. 
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apparently  of  the  same  date  as  the  city-walls.^  Another 
relic  of  Etruscan  times  within  the  waUs  is  well  worthy  of 
the  traveller's  attention.  It  is  a  vault  beneath  the  Palazzo 
Oecchetti,  just  within  the  gate  of  S.  Agostino.  On  my 
begging  permission  to  see  the  monument,  the  owner  cour- 
teously proposed  to  show  it  in  person.  He  led  me  into 
his  coach-house,  raised  a  trap-door,  and  descended  into  a 
wine-cellar;  where  I  thought  he  was  about  to  offer  me 
some  of  the  juice  of  his  vineyards,  but  on  looking  around 
I  perceived  that  I  was  in  the  very  vault  I  was  seeking. 

It  is  of  no  great  size,  about  thirteen  feet  in  span,  rather 
less  in  length,  and  nine  in  height,  lined  with  regular 
masonry,  imcemented,  neatly  cut  and  arranged,  and  in 
excellent  preservation.^  It  is  so  like  the  Deposito  del 
Gran  Duca,  at  Chiusi,  and  the  Grotta  di  San  Manno, 
near  Perugia,  that  it  is  difficult  to  deny  it  an  Etruscan 
origin*  Analogy  thus  seems  to  mark  it  as  a  tomb,  yet  its 
position  within  the  ancient  walls  is  opposed  to  this  view, 
and  there  is  nothing  to  determine  its  original  purpose.^ 

The  only  other  local  antiquity  in  Cortona  is  a  fragment 
of  Roman  optis  incertuMy  commonly  called  the  Baths  of 
Bacchus,  in  the  higher  part  of  the  town. 

Cortona^  for  more  than  a  century  past,  haa  been  the  seat 
of  an  antiquarian  society,  the  Accademia  Etrusca,  which 
has  published  many  volumes  of  archsDological  treatises.  It 
has  formed  also  a  Museum  of  Etruscan  relics,  found  in  the 
neighbourhood.     There  is  little  pottery  here — ^no  painted 


s  Ingfairami  speaks  of  a  fragment, 
21  feet  long,  and  32  feet  high,  in  the 
foundations  of  the  Palazzo  Laparelli,  in 
the  Piazza  S.  Andrea.  Mon.  Etrus. 
IV.  p.  77.    I  sought  it  in  vain. 

4  The  blocks  are  of  the  local  sand- 
stone,  or  madgnOf  as  it  is  called.  They 
rary  from  8  to  nearly  7  feet  in  length, 
and  are  1 5  inches  in  height. 


*  It  may  have  an  a£Bnity  to  the  sub« 
terranean,  tomb-Uke  chamber  within 
the  walls  of  Tarqumii.  Vol.  I.  p.  385. 
The  floor  is  the  bare  rock  ;  the  back 
wall  of  the  vault  has  been  puUed  down 
to  enlarge  its  dimenmons.  Abeken  re- 
gards it  as  undoubtedly  a  sepulchre.  Ann. 
Inst.  1841,  p.  39  ;  Mittelitalien,  p.  250. 
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vases  of  great  beauty  or  interest ;  merely  black  or  red 
ware,  often  with  bands  of  small  archaic  figures  in  relieC 
Many  little  idols,  or  figwriney  as  the  Italians  call  them,  of 
earthenware,  firom  four  to  ten  inches  in  height^  votiye 
offerings,  or  more  probably  the  Lares  of  the  lower  orders, 
who  could  not  afford  deities  of  bronze.  Heads  of  the 
same  material,  the  size  of  life  and  evidently  portraits,  con- 
taining the  ashes  of  the  person  whose  features  they  repre- 
sent.    Sundry  small  lamps,  some  of  them  grotesque.^ 

There  are  several  small  cinerary  luns  of  terra-cottOy  with 
toga-wrapt  figures  on  the  lids,  and  the  usual  subjects  in 
relief. 

The  Museum  is  more  rich  in  bronzes  than  in  pottery. 
The  most  remarkable  are — a  naked  figure  of  Jupiter 
Tonans,  about  seven  or  eight  inches  high,  with  an  inscrip- 
tion on  the  stand  in  Greek  letters,  but  imintelligible, — a 
female  divinity  with  a  cock  on  her  head,  and  the  wings  of 
a  sphinx, — many  purely  Egyptian  idols,  found  in  the 
tombs  around  Cortona^ — ^the  head  of  a  negro.  - 

There  is  also  a  considerable  collection  of  Etruscan  coins. 

But  the  wonder  of  ancient  wonders  in  the  Museum  of 
Cortona,  is  a  bronze  lamp  of  such  surpassing  beauty  and 
elaboration  of  workmanship  as  to  throw  into  the  shade 
every  toreutic  work  yet  discovered  in  the  soil  of  Etruria. 
Were  there  nothing  else  to  be  seen  at  Cortona,  this  alone 
would  demand  a  visit.  It  merits  therefore  a  more  detailed 
description  than  I  have  generally  given  to  individual 
articles.  It  is  circular,  about  twenty -three  inches  in 
diameter,  hollow  like  a  bowl,  but  firom  the  centre  rises  a 
sort  of  conical  chimney  or  tube,  to  which  must  have  been 
attached  a  chain  for  its  suspension.  Eoimd  the  rim  are 
sixteen  lamps,  of  classic  form,  fed  by  oil  firom  the  great 

*  One  IB  formed  like  a  face,  with  a      and  other  holes  in  the  foKhead  and  chio, 
hole  in  the  noee,  by  which  to  suspend  it,      for  the  wicks. 
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bowl,  and  adorned  with  elegant  foliage  in  relief.  Alter- 
nating with  them  are  heads  of  the  homed  and  bearded 
Bacchus.  At  the  bottom  of  each  lamp  is  a  figure  in  relief 
— ^alternately  a  draped  Siren  with  wings  outspread,  and  a 
naked  Satyr  playing  the  double-pipes,  or  the  syrinx.  The 
bottom  is  hollowed  in  the  centre,  and  contains  a  huge 
Gorgon's  face  ;  not  such  as  Da  Vinci  painted  it,  with 

«  The  melodioiis  hue  of  beauty  thrown 
Athwart  the  darkness  and  the  glare  of  pain, 
^/     .    Which  hunanise  and  hannonise  the  strain.'' 

Here  is  no  loveliness — ^all  horror.  The  visage  of  a  fiend, 
with  savage  frown — eyes  starting  from  their  sockets  in  the 
fury  of  rage — ^a  mouth  stretched  to  its  utmost,  with 
gnashing  tusks  and  lolling  tongue — and  the  whole  rendered 
yet  more  terrible  by  a  wreath  of  serpents  bristling  around 
it.  It  is  a  libel  on  the  fair  face  of  Dian,  to  say  that  this 
hideous  visage  symbolises  the  moon.'  In  a  band  encircling 
it,  are  lions,  leopards,  wolves,  and  griffons,  in  pairs, 
devouring  a  bull,  a  horse,  a  boar,  and  a  stag ;  and  in  an 
outer  band  is  the  fsivourite  wave-ornament,  with  dolphins 
sporting  above  it.  Between  two  of  the  lamps  was  a  small 
tablet  with  an  Etruscan  inscription,  marking  this  as  a 
dedicatory  offering.®  The  weight  of  the  whole  is  said 
to  be  one  hundred  and  seventy  Tuscan  pounds.^ 


7  This  is  a  well-kDOwn  Orphic  doo- 
trine.  Epigenesyi^.  Clem.  Alex.  Strom. 
V.  p.  676,  ed.  Potter.  The  serpents 
ako  are  supposed  to  he  emblenui  of  the 
lunar  changes.    Ann.  Inst  1 842,  p.  57. 

*  The  inscription  is  not  very  legible. 
Some  of  the  letters  are  pecoUar ;  but 
one  word,  ^  inscrU,*^  marks  it  as  a  dedi- 
catory gift  It  is  in  all  probability 
intended  for  ^  Tinscril,"  the  word  which 
18  inscribed  on  the  Chimnra  in  the  Flo- 
rence Gallery,  on  the  Ghriffon  at  Leyden, 


on  a  bronze  dog  in  the  possession  of  Sr. 
Coltellini  of  Cortona,  and  also  on  a 
small  pedestal  in  this  same  museum. 
Ann.  Inst  1842,  p.  62.  liicali,  Mun. 
Ined.  p.  80.  Inscriptions  like  this, 
attached  to  monuments,  are  not  of  un- 
freqnent  occurrence.  It  was  the  custom 
to  attach  them  to  gifts,  as  now-a-daya  it 
is  with  us  to  write  the  name  of  the  giver 
and  gifted,  in  a  presented  book. 

•  Bull  Inst  1840,  p.  165.    Of.  liicali, 
Hon.  Ined.  p.  78. 
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From  the  high  decoration  of  the  bottom  of  the  lamp, 
and  the  comparative  plaimiess  of  the  upper  part,  as  well 
83  from  the  analogy  of  similar  monmnents,  there  is  every 
reason  to  beUeve  that  it  was  suspended,  perhaps  in  a  tomb, 
perhaps  in  a  temple,  as  a  sacrificial  lamp ;  which  in  truth 
its  remarkable  size  and  beauty  seem  to  indicate.^ 

The  style  of  art  proves  this  monument  to  be  of  no  very 
early  date,  yet  there  is  a  certain  archaicism  about  it  which 
marks  it  as  of  ante-Roman  times.^ 

From  this  monument^  so  beautiful  in  art  and  elaborate 
in  decoration,  we  can  well  understand  how  it  was  that  the 
Etruscan  candelabra  and  other  works  of  toreutic  art  were 
so  admired  and  prized  by  the  Athenians,  even  in  the  days 
of  Pericles.'  In  truth,  as  Micali  observes,  in  mastery  of 
art  no  other  Etruscan  work  in  bronze,  except  the  larger 
statues,  can  rival  this  gem.* 


1  It  is  »  lifchwu,  euch  m  were  hong 
from  the  ceilings  of  palaces  or  temples 
(Virg.  iEn.  I.  726  ;  Plin.  XXXIV.  8), 
and  as  have  been  fonnd  also  suspended 
in  sepulchres — even  in  Etruscan  ones, 
as  in  the  Tomb  of  the  Vohimnii,  at  Peru- 
gia. Ificali  (Hon.  Ined,  p.  78)  thinks  it 
a  sepulchral  monument — a  funeral  offer- 
ing to  the  great  god  of  the  infernal 
regions,  consecrated  by  some  lady  of 
illustrious  race,  as  the  inscription  seems 
to  show.  He  suggests  that  it  may  have 
hung  in  the  chamber,  where  the  funeral 
feast  was  wont  to  be  celebrated,  as  well 
as  the  annual  tfl^erus  or  jAorento^  The 
use  of  sepulchral  lamps  by  the  ancients 
is  well  Imown,  and  gave  rise,  in  the 
middle  ages,  to  strange  notions  of 
perpetual  fire;  for  it  was  asserted 
that  some  were  found  stiU  burning  in 
the  tombs,  though  fifteen  or  twenty 
centuries  had  elapsed  since  they  were 
lighted.  It  seems,  however,  that  lamps 
were  sometimes  kept  burning  in  sepul- 
chres long  after  the  interment.    Micali 


dtes  an  extract  from  Modestinos  (leg. 
44,  Msevia  D.  de  Manumiss.  testam.), 
which  shows  that  a  certain  Roman  gave 
freedom  to  his  slaves  at  his  death,  on 
condition  of  their  keeping  a  light  burn- 
ing in  his  sepulchre :  ^Saccus  servos 
mens  et  Eutychia  et  Hiene  ancillae  men 
omnes  sub  h&c  conditione  tiberi  aonto^ 
ut  monumento  meo  altemis  mensilnis 
lucemam  accendanty  et  solemnia  mortis 
peragant." 

'  Micali  (Hon.  Ined.  p.  75)  says  truly 
that  it  is  of  a  style  between  the  cde- 
brated  Wolf  of  the  Capitol,  and  the 
Chimsara  and  Orator  of  the  Florence 
Gallery ;  but  he  would  refer  it  to  the 
sixth  or  seventh  century  of  Rome, 
which,  according  to  the  standard  of  the 
painted  pottery,  would  be  too  late  a 
date.  I  should  rather  say  the  fifth 
century,  or  the  dose  of  Etruscan  inde> 
pendence. 

3  Pherecrates,  ap.  Athen.  XV.  c.  18, 
p.  700  ;  Critias,  ap.  cund.  I.  c.  22,  p.  28. 

*  Micali,  Mon.  Ined.  p.  75. 
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This  singular  relic  of  Etruscan  antiquity  was  discovered 
in  1840,  at  a  spot  called  La  Fratta,  at  the  foot  of  the 
Mount  of  Cortona,  on  the  road  to  Montepulciano  ;  not  in 
a  tomb,  but  in  a  ditch,  at  a  slight  depth  below  the  surface. 
The  fortunate  possessor  is  the  Signora  Tommasi,  of 
Cortona,  whose  husband  is  said  to  have  given  700  dollars 
to  the  peasants  who  found  it' 

There  are  two  other  collections  of  antiquities  at  Cortona ; 
one  in  the  possession  of  the  Venuti  family,  the  other  in 
the  Palazzo  Corazzi,  though  the  greater  part  of  the  latter 
has  been  purchased  by  Holland,  and  is  now  to  be  seen  in 
the  Museum  of  Leyden.^ 

There  is  nothing  more,  as  far  as  I  am  aware,  of  Etrus- 
can interest  within  the  walls  of  Cortona,  I  leave  the 
traveller  to  his  tutelar  deities  the  Guide-books  to  steer 
him  safely  among  the  churches,  the  paintings,  and  such 
rocks  as  tlie  sarcophagus  in  the  Cathedral — said  to  be  that 
of  the  Consul  Flaminius,  who  lost  his  life  by  '^  the  reedy 
Thrasymene"— K)n  which  inexperience  and  credulity  have 
so  often  run  aground ;  but  I  will  resume  the  helm  when 
we  quit  the  Gate  of  S.  Agostino,  for  the  tombs  of  Cortona. 

The  height  on  which  the  city  stands  is  of  stratified 
sandstone,  the  same  as  composes  the  ancient  walls — ^too 
hard  to  be  easily  excavated  into  sepulchral  chambers,  at 
least  by  the  Etruscans,  who  had  not  the  aquarfortis  tooth 
of  the  Egyptians,  and  rarely  attempted  to  eat  a  way  into 
anything  harder  than  tufo  or  hght  arenaceous  rocks. 
Here  then,  as  at  Rusellae,  Cosa,  and  Satumia,  tombs  must 
be  looked  for  on  the  lower  slopes  or  in  the  plain  beneath, 
rather  than  immediately  around  the  city-walls.     Yet  on 

*  For  illustrations  and  notioes  of  this  354  (Brairn)  ;  Mon.  Ined.  Instil  III. 

lamp  see  Micali,  Monumenti   Inediti^  tav.  XLI.  XLII. 

pp.  72,  et  teg.  tav.  IX.  X. ;  BnU.  Inst  *  For  a  description  of  the  Etruscan 

1840,  p.    164  (Fabroni)  ;   Ann.    Inst  monuments  in  that  Museum  see  Bull. 

1842,  p.  58,  a  $eq,  (Abeken)  ;  1843,  p.  Inst  1840,  pp.  97^104  (Janssen). 
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ledges  in  the  slopes,  where  accumulations  of  soil  from  the 
high  ground  made  it  practicable,  tombs  were  constructed. 
As  the  soil,  however,  was  too  soft  to  preserve  the  form  of 
a  sepulchre,  it  was  necessary  to  construct  it  of  masonry, 
and  that  it  might  be  subterranean,  according  to  the  usual 
practice,  it  was  heaped  over  with  earth.  Of  this  descrip- 
tion is  the  celebrated 

Tanella  di  Pitagora, 

or  the  **  Cave  of  Pythagoras,*'  so  called  from  the  vulgar 
belief  that  that  philosopher  dwelt  and  taught  in  this  city, 
though  it  was  at  Croton  in  Magna  GraBcia,  not  the  Croton 
of  Etruria. 

This  most  remarkable  sepulchre  stands  on  the  slope  two 
or  three  fiirlongs  below  ^  the  city.  It  has  been  known  for 
ages  to  the  world,  but  had  been  neglected  and  half  buried 
beneath  the  earth,  till,  in  the  year  1834,  it  was  re-exca- 
vated ;  and  it  now  stands  in  all  its  majesty  revealed  to 
the  Sim,  like  a  temple  of  the  Druids,  amid  a  grove  of 
cypresses. 

The  monument  is  now  in  such  a  state  of  ruin  as  at  first 
sight  to  be  hardly  intelligible.  The  entrance  is  by  a 
square-headed  doorway,  leading  into  a  small  chamber, 
surrounded  by  walls  of  massive  rectangular  masonry,  in 
which  sundry  gaps  are  left  for  niches.^  One  side  of  this 
chamber  is  in  utter  ruin.  It  was  roofed  in  by  five  im- 
mense, long  blocks,®  resting  on  two  semicircular  masses 
which  crowned  the  masonry  at  the  opposite  ends  of  the 


7  The  doorwfty  is  5  ft.  8  in.  high,  by  the  entnmce  to  another  tomb.     BuIL 

3  ft.  6  in.  wide.     The  ehftmber  is  only  Inst  1834,  p.  197.— CasteUanL 

8  ft  6  in.  by  6  ft.  6  in.    Gori  (Mus.  >  These  cover-stones  are  about  10  ft. 

Etms.  III.  p.  75,  cL  II.  tay.  2)  describes  long,  3  ft.  wide,  and  22  in.  thid^.    The 


ihis  tomb  as  if  it  had  another  entrance      weight  of  one  of  them  has  been 

by  a  subterranean  passage.    What  he      mated  at  10,000  lbs.    Bull.  Inst  loc  cit 

mistook  for  snch  has  been  proved  to  be 
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chamber;  forming  thus  a  vault,  wUch  differs  from  ordinary 
ones  in  this,  that  each  course  of  voussoirs  is  composed  of  a 
single  block.  It  is  not  easy  to  say  if  the  architect  under- 
stood the  principle  of  the  arch.  The  blocks  are  of  course 
cuneiform,  or  they  would  not  fit  closely,  and  be  in  harmony 
with  the  rest  of  the  masonry.  But  their  needless  massive- 
ness  and  length,  and  the  mode  in  which  they  are  sup- 
ported, seem  to  indicate  that  they  were  not  raised  with  a 
knowledge  of  the  arch-prindple.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
semicircular  blocks,  on  which  they  rest,  could  not  have 
been  dispensed  with,  without  destroying  the  symmetry  of 
the  tomb.  Of  these  five  cover-stones,  one  only  retains  its 
position,  and  serves  as  the  key  to  the  whole ;  a  second  has 
one  end  still  resting  on  the  lintel  of  the  door,  the  other  on 
the  groimd ;  and  the  remaining  three  have  been  broken  to 
pieces.  The  walls  of  the  chamber  are  of  immense  thick- 
ness, and  the  whole  is  surrounded  by  a  circle  of  masonry 
of  the  same  massive  description,  four  or  five  feet  high, 
resting  on  a  still  larger,  basement,  seventy-six  feet  in  cir- 
cumference, and  now  almost  level  with  the  ground.^ 

The  chamber  has  been  closed  in  the  same  way  as 
the  Grotta  Casuccini,  at  Chiusi ;  sockets  for  the  stone 
flaps  of  the  door  being  visible  in  the  lintel  and  threshold. 
The  sepulchral  character  of  the  structure  is  manifest  fix)m 
the  niches,  of  which  there  are  eight,  evidently  for  dneraiy 
urns  or  vases.  No  vestige  now  remains  of  such  frimiture, 
nor  is  there  any  record  of  what  the  tomb  contained  when 
first  brought  to  hght;  but  in  the  recent  excavations  a 
great  quantity  of  rude  pottery  was  found  around  the 
monument.  The  most  surprising  feature  is  the  fresh- 
ness and  exquisite  finish  of  the  masonry,  especially  of  the 

*  The  drding  wall  tetminates  aboye  earth.    For  iUustntioiie  of  this  monur 

in  »  plain  ftada — only  a  Bmall  portion  of  ment  see  Gori,  Mns.  Etms.  III.  el.  IL 

it  is  standing— the  space  between  it  and  tab.  II. ;  Inghirami,  Mon.  Etms.  IV. 

the  walls  of  the  chamber  is  filled  with  tay.  XI ;  Abeken,  MitteUtalien,  taf.  V.  8. 
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interior.  The  slabs  and  blocks  of  sandstone  seem  newly 
brought  from  the  quarry,  and  are  put  together,  thou^ 
without  cement»  with  a  neatness  which  might  shame  a 
modem  mason.  It  is  difficult  to  belieye  they  have  stood 
thus  between  two  and  three  thousand  years.  The  exter- 
nal circling  wall  shows  the  same  sharpness  and  neatness. 
From  the  analogy  of  other  monuments,  there  is  no  doubt 
that  this  wall  was  the  basement  to  a  mound  of  earth, 
forming  a  tumulus  over  the  sepulchre.^ 

The  perfection  of  the  masonry  seems  to  imply  no  high 
antiquity,  yet  the  Cyclopean  massiveness  of  the  blocks,  akin 
to  those  in  the  city  walls,  and  above  all,  the  simplicity  of 
its  vaulted  roo^  apparently  prior  to  the  invention  of  the 
arch,  throw  it  back  to  a  very  remote  period,  earlier  than 
the  construction  of  the  Cloaca  Maxima,  and  perhaps 
coeval  with  the  foundation  of  Rome.  Nor  do  the  sharp- 
ness and  neatness  of  its  maflonry  belie  such  an  antiquity, 
seeing  that  other  works  of  the  earliest  ages,  as  the  Gate 
of  Lions  at  Mycenae,  and  the  walls  of  Cortona  and  Fiesole 
display  no  ioferior  skill  and  execution  ;  though  in  this 
case  much  of  the  freshness  is  undoubtedly  owing  to  the 
protection  of  the  superincumbent  eartL 

I  should  be  inclined  to  regard  this  monument  as  almost 
coeval  with  the  walls  of  Cortona,  and  of  Pelasgic  origin. 
A  slab,  however,  which  was  found  near  it  in  the  late 
excavations,  and  from  its  precise  correspondence  in  size, 
must  have  served  to  close  one  of  the  niches  in  the 
chamber,  bears  an  inscription  in  Etruscan  characters.' 


^  Abeken  (Ann.  Inst  1841,  p.  87)  had  originally  sormoanted  it 

thinks  this  tamnlus  was  aoome  like  those  '  For  this  inscription  see  Ann.  Instit 

of  Tarquinii,  but  tnmcatod ;  and  states  1841,  p.  87.    In  Latin  letters  it  would 

that  a  square  abacua,  topt  by  a  ball  of  run  thns^— 


stone,  sunilar  to  what  may  be  seen  in  v .  cusu  .  en .  l  .  apa 

the   Museo    Gasuccini   at  Chiusi,  had  pbteual  .  clan. 

been  found  near  the  monument,  as  if  it      It  is  now  in  the  Museum  of  the  Academy. 
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It  is  singular  that  the  dimensions  of  this  Grotta  di 
Pitagora  agree  ahnost  precisely  with  the  multiples  and 
divisions  of  the  modem  Tuscan  braccioy  which  there  is  good 
reason  to  believe  is  just  double  the  ancient  Roman  foot 
This  confirms  the  opinion  abeady  mentioned,  that  the 
Romans  took  that  measure  firom  the  Etruscans,  and  that 
the  modem  Tuscans  use  the  very  same  measures  as  their 
celebrated  fore&thers.' 

Near  this,  traces  of  other  tumuU  have  been  discovered, 
in  rounded  basements  of  rock.  Baldelli,  who  wrote  in 
1570,  states  that  in  his  time  there  existed  three  other 
sepulchres,  one  precisely  similar  to  this,  and  close  to  the 
road  leading  to  Camuscla ;  a  second  beneath  the  church 
of  S.  Vincenzio  ;  but  both  had  been  almost  destroyed  by 
a  certain  man  who  dreamed  that  treasure  lay  concealed 
within  them ;  and  a  third  on  the  site  of  the  church  of 
Sta.  Maria  Nova,  removed  to  make  room  for  that  edifice.^ 

The  said  BaldeUi  states  in  his  MS.,  which  though 
frequently  copied  has  never  been  printed,  that  the  two 
last-named  tombs  were  composed  of  five  enormous  stones, 
one  forming  each  side  of  the  quadrangle  and  the  fifth 
covering  it ' — ^precisely  such  as  are  still  extant  at  Satumia, 
and  resembling  the  cromlechs  of  our  own  country. 

Grotta  Sergardi. 

At  the  foot  of  the  hill  of  Cortona,  close  to  Camuscla, 
and  on  the  road  to  Montepulciano,  stands  a  large  mound 

*  BdIL  Inst  1884,  p.  198.     Ut  tupra,  weapons,  much  pottery,  and  many  sepal* 

p.  376,  n.  8.  chral  lampa    This  record  is  ▼alnable, 

4  In  this  last  tomb  was  fonnd  a  large  as  throwing  light  on  the  character  of 

earthenware  pot,  containing  a  bronze  the  analogous  tombs  of  Satuniia. 
vase,  beautifully  chiselled,  with  a  smaller         '  Baldelli,  ap.  Gori,  III.  pp.  75,  76; 

vase  of  the  same  metal  within  it,  holding  ap.  Inghirami,  Mon.  Etr.  IV.  p.  72. 
the  ashes  of  the  deceased ;  besides  sundry 

YOL.  II.  G  «» 
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or  barrow,  vulgarly  called  II  Melone.*  This  ** Melon" 
had  long  been  suspected  of  being  sepulchral ;  and  at 
length  the  proprietor,  Signer  Sergardi  of  Siena,  determined 
to  have  it  opened,  and  secured  the  services  of  Signer 
Alessandro  Fran9ois,  the  most  experienced  excavator  in 
Tuscany.  He  commenced  operations  in  the  autumn  of 
1842,  and  the  result  was  the  discovery  of  a  sepulchre  of 
most  smgular  character,  bearing  some  analogy  indeed  to 
the  Regulini  tomb  at  Caere,  but  a  strict  resemblance  to  no 
other  yet  disclosed  in  the  soil  of  Etruria.  Unfortunately 
it  had  been  rifled  in  previous  ages,  so  that  little  of  value 
was  found  within  it ;  and  its  interest  lies  chiefly  in  its 
plan  and  construction,  in  which  respects  it  remains  un- 
injured. 

A  long  passage  hned  with  masonry  leads  into  the  heart 
of  the  tumulus.  For  the  last  seven  yards  it  vfidens,  and 
is  divided  by  a  low  thick  wall  into  two  parallel  passages 
which  lead  to  two  entrances,  now  closed  with  wooden 
doors.  The  partition  wall  is  terminated  in  front  by  a 
square  mass  of  masonry,  which  probably  served  as  a 
pedestal  for  a  lion  or  sphinx ;  and  the  passage  opens, 
on  either  hand  at  its  further  end,  into  a  small  square 
chamber.  Enter  one  of  the  wooden  doors,  and  you  are 
in  a  long  passage-like  tomb,  commimicating  by  a  door- 
way with  an  inner  chamber.  The  other  wooden  door 
opens  into  a  parallel  tomb  precisely  similar  in  every 
respect.^ 

The  resemblance  of  this  tomb  to  the  Regulini  at  Caere 
will  strike  you  immediately — ^not  only  in  its  passage  form, 
but  also  in  constniction,  for  it  is  roofed  over  on  the  same 


*  This  mound  is  about  640  ft.  in  dr-  length.     In  the  inner  wall  of  one  of 

cmnference,  and  46  feet  high.  these  tombs  is  a  hole,  through  which 

7  The  outer  chambers  are  14  ft  long,  you  can  look  into  another  chamber  not 

by  8  ft.  wide  ;  the  inner,  only  11  ft.  in  yet  opened. 
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piimitiTe  principle  of  the  convergence  of  the  blocks  to  a 
centre,  which,  before  thej  meet>  are  covered  by  large  flat 
Blabs.  The  difference  consists  in  the  double  passage  and 
in  the  size  of  the  masonry,  which,  instead  of  being  com* 
posed  of  regular,  massive  blocks,  as  in  the  tomb  of  Cervetri, 
is  here  of  small  pieces  of  schistose  rock,  not  hewn,  but 
rudely  hammer-dressed  into  the  shape  of  long  shallow 
bricks ;  it  is  equally  without  cement,  but  the  clayey  soil 
here  exuding  through  the  interstices  appears  like  a 
plaster  of  mud.  Masonry  of  this  description  is  not  found 
elsewhere  in  Etruscan  edifices.  It  seems  an  imitation  of 
brickwork,  and  belies  the  assertion  of  a  celebrated  archi- 
tect, that  this  sort  of  roof  could  not  be  formed  of  that 
material.^  Nothing  can  be  more  unlike  than  this  masonry 
and  that  of  the  Tanella  di  Pitagora,  and  at  first  sight  you 
are  ready  to  pronounce  it  impossible  that  both,  little  more 
than  a  nule  apart,  could  have  been  raised  by  the  same 
hands.  Yet  that  this  was  Etruscan  there  can  be  no 
doubt,  from  the  nature  of  its  contents;  and  its  con- 
struction proves  it  to  be  of  at  least  equal  antiquity.  The 
character  of  the  masonry  seems  here  determined  by  local 
circumstances.  On  the  hill  of  Cortona  the  rock  admits 
of  being  hewn  into  square  masses ;  here  at  its  foot,  it  is. 
of  that  hard,  brittle,  flaky  character,  which  renders  vain 
the  labour  of  the  chisel,  and  prompted  the  adoption  of 
a  species  of  masonry  but  little  consistent  with  Etruscan 
habits  of  neatness. 

These  parallel  tombs  are  paved  with  large  flagstones, 
and  underneath  them,  in  the  rock  on  which  they  are  laid, 
are  channels  to  carry  off  the  water  that  might  percolate 
the  roof.     The  outer  passages,  which  are  now  open  to  the 


"  Canina,  Cere  Antica,  p.  67.     The      kept  in  their  places  by  the  weight  of  the 
bricks,  or  rather  stones,  in  this  case,  are      superincnmbent  earth. 

'       oa2 
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Bkjy  seem  to  have  been  covered  in  the  same  manner  as 
the  parallel  tombs. 

Though  this  ^^ Melon''  had  been  previously  opened, 
perhaps  more  than  once,  it  still  contained  a  fevr  pips; 
such  as  broken  black  pottery,  a  few  remains  in  bronze 
and  bone,  and  very  small  fragments  of  gold  and  silver. 
These,  with  everything  else  that  has  been  discovered  in 
the  mound,  are  now  to  be  seen  at  the  Villa  Sergardi  hard 
by  ;  and  it  is  well  for  the  traveller  that  he  can  examine 
them  at  leisure,  for  he  is  soon  driven  out  of  the  tomb  by 
the  intolerable  damp. 

Above  this  tomb,  in  the  higher  part  of  the  mound,  were 
discovered  three  very  small  chambers,  one  of  whidi  was 
unriAed,  and  contained  a  large  covered  pot  of  bronze, 
embossed,  and  a  vase  of  black  clay  hke  the  most  ancient 
of  Caere  and  Veii,  with  a  procession  of  archaic  figures  in 
relief  Both  contained  human  ashes.  Besides  these,  there 
were — an  elegant  tazza  with  similar  reliefe — a  quantity  of 
small  black  ware — unffuentaria  of  ordinary  clay — and  a 
long  slab  of  stone,  apparently  part  of  a  sarcophagus,  with 
reliefs  of  very  archaic  style,  representing  a  number  of 
figures  kneeUng.  Here  also  were  found  sundry  spear- 
heads of  iron,  in  one  of  which  is  a  portion  of  the  wooden 
shaft  almost  petrified  ;  together  with  a  hoe,  a  key,  and 
part  of  a  lock  of  the  same  metal,  all  much  oxydbsed,  a 
small  sphinx  of  bone,  and  remains  of  heads  in  terra- 
cotta.^ 

This  tumulus  has  not  been  half  excavated,  and  it  is 
believed  with  good  reason  that  many  more  chambers  lie 
within  it.  Yet,  as  the  researches  have  proved  so  little 
profitable,  owing  to  former  riflings,   it  seems  doubtful 

*  A  detailed  description  of  this  tomb  chiore  Missiriii],  SienA,  184Sw  For  an 
and  its  contents,  together  with  illufitra-  account  of  the  excaTations  see  also  Bali 
tions,  has  been  pnbliahed  by  Sr.  Mel-      Inst.  1843,  pp.  88,  49. 
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whether  they  will  be  continued.  The  "  Melon  *'  appears 
wholly  artificial — ^not  like  the  Poggio  Gajella,  or  the 
Monteroni  near  Palo,  natural  heights  honeycombed  with 
sepulchral  cells — ^and  seems  to  have  been  raised  over  the 
masonry-built  tombs^  which  stand  on  the  yery  level  of 
the  plain.  Another  mound  not  far  off  offers  a  fiirther 
field  for  excavating  enterprise. 

Gortona  is  a  city  of  great  interest.  Its  very  high 
antiquity — ^the  mystery  hanging  over  its  origin,  lost  in 
the  dim  perspective  of  remote  ages — ^the  fables  connected 
with  its  early  history — ^the  problem  of  its  mighty  walls — 
the  paucity  of  tombs  discovered  around  them,  and  the 
singular  character  of  those  that  stand  open, — ^all  combine 
to  cast  a  charm  over  Cortona,  a  charm  of  mystery,  which 
can  only  be  fiilly  appreciated  by  those  who  have  visited 
the  site. 


CHAPTER  LVIL 

?ERVQlA.^PERl/SIA. 

Thk  City. 
Sint  tibi  Flamiiiiu%  ThraBymenaqoe  Utora  testes. 


Otid.  /  . 


Vix  crediderim  tain  mature '  tantam  urbem  creyisfley  flomiase,  ooncidiBse^ 
refnirrexiflee.  Yell.  TatebcvlosS^  . 

Happy  the  man  who  with  mind  open  to  the  influences 
of  Nature,  jomneys  on  a  bright  day  from  Cortona  to 
Perugia  I  He  passes  through  some  of  the  most  beautiful 
scenery  in  all-beautiful  Italy,  by  the  most  lovely  of  lakes, 
and  over  ground  hallowed  by  events  among  the  most 
memorable  in  the  history  of  the  ancient  world.  For  on 
the  shores  of  "the  reedy  Thrasymene,"  the  fierce  Cartha- 
ginian set  his  foot  on  the  proud  neck  of  Rome. 

The  day  on  which  I  retraced  my  steps  over  this  well- 
beaten  road,  is  marked  in  my  memory  with  a  white  stone. 
Before  leaving  the  Tuscan  State,  I  halted  at  the  hamlet  of 
Riccio  to  dine,  for  the  worthy  merchant,  my  chance-com- 
panion, was  wont  to  make  this  his  house  of  call  The 
padrona  was  not  long  in  answering  our  demands,  for  we 
had  not  arrived  at  sunset,  expecting  all  manner  of  impos- 
sibihties  and  unheard-of  dainties,  but  had  drawn  on  her 
larder  at  the  reasonable  hour  of  noon,  and  had  left  our 
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appetites  to  her  discretion.  The  sun  shone  warmly  into 
the  room — Itie  hostess  smiled  cheerily — a  glorious  land- 
scape lay  beneath  our  window — ^and  what  mattered  it  that 
the  dishes  stood  on  the  bare  board  ;  that  the  spoons  and 
forks  were  of  tin,  and  that  the  merchant's  servant,  and  a 
bearded  pilgrim  in  sackcloth,  Rome-bound  for  the  Holy 
Week,  whom,  in  his  pious  generosity,  my  companion  had 
invited  to  partake,  sat  down  to  table  with  us?  Travelling 
in  Italy,  for  him  who  would  mix  with  the  natives,  and  can 
forget  home-bred  pride,  prejudices,  and  exigencies,  levels 
aU  distinctions. 

At  Monte  Gualandro,  we  entered  the  Papal  State.  Here 
at  our  feet  lay  the  Thrasymene,^  a  broad  expanse  of  blue, 
mirroring  in  intenser  hues  the  complexion  of  the  heavens. 
Three  wooded  islets  lay,  floating  it  seemed,  on  its  unruffled 
surfaca  Towns  and  villages  glittered  on  the  verdant 
shore.  Dark  heights  of  purple  waved  around  ;  but  loftier 
&r,  and  &r  more  distant,  the  Apennines  reared  their 
crests  of  snow — Nature's  nobles,  proud,  distant,  and  cold, 
holding  no  communion  with  the  herd  of  lowlier  mountains 
around  them. 

Such  was  the  scene  on  which  the  sun  shone  on  that 
eventful  day,  when  Rome  lay  humbled  at  the  feet  of  Car- 
thage, when  fifteen  thousand  of  her  sons  dyed  yon  plain 
and  lake  with  their  blood.  From  the  height  of  Monte 
Gualandro  the  whole  battle-field  is  within  view.  At  the 
foot  of  the  hill,  or  a  little  fiuliher  to  the  right,  on  the 
shores  of  the  lake,  Flaminius,  on  his  way  from  Arretium, 
halted  on  the  eve  of  the  battle.  Ere  the  sun  had  risen  on 
the  morrow  he  entered  the  pass  between  this  hill  and  the 

1  The  Lacos  Thngymenns,  Thrasu-  taken  from  the  oldest   natiye  dialect 

menns,  Trasymemu,  or  Trasumcnus  of  Many  of   the  ancients  also  called    it 

antiqmty.     Polybius  (III.  82)  calls  it  Tharsomenos^  instead  of  Thrasumenns. 

Tttptrtft^rti  Ktfumif  which  Mannert  (Geog.  Quintil.  Inst.  Orat  I«  5. 
p.  416)  takes  to  be  correct,  as  probably 
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waier^  and  marched  on  into  yon  crescentrshaped  plain, 
formed  by  the  receding  of  the  mountains  froA  the  lake,  un- 
conscious that  he  was  watched  from  these  yery  heights  on 
which  we  stand,  by  Hannibal's  Balearic  slingers  and  light- 
armed  troops,  and  that  the  undulating  ground  at  our  feet 
concealed  the  enemy  s  horse.  Seeing  the  foe  in  front,  he 
marched  on  through  the  pass,  till  it  widens  into  the  plain, 
and  there,  enyeloped  by  a  dense  mist  which  arose  from 
the  lake,  he  was  suddenly  attacked  on  every  side  by 
Hannibal's  main  force  in  fronts  and  by  the  cavalry  and 
other  ambushers  in  the  rear.  Flaminius  then  saw  he  was 
entrapped,  but,  nothing  daunted,  he  made  a  more  des- 
perate struggle  for  victory ;  and  so  furious  the  contest 
that  ensued,  so  intent  were  all  on  the  work  of  destruction, 
that  an  earthquake  which  overthrew  many  cities  in  Italy, 
turned  aside  the  course  of  rapid  rivers,  carried  the  sea 
up  between  their  banks,  and  cast  down  even  mountains 
in  mighty  ruin,  was  imknown,  unfelt^  by  any  of  the 
combatants, — 

"  An  earthquake  reelM  unheededly  away  ! 
None  felt  stem  Natoe  r9ckinff  at  his  feet.** . 

For  three  hours  did  the  Romans  maintain  the  unequal 
contest,  till  at  length,  when  their  leader  Flaminius  fell, 
they  broke  and  fled,  rushing,  some  to  the  mountain-steeps, 
which  they  were  not  suflFered  to  climb,  others  to  the  lake, 
in  whose  waters  they  vainly  sought  safety.  Six  thousand, 
who  had  broken  through  the  foe  at  the  first  attack,  and 
had  retired  to  a  height  to  await  the  issue  of  the  fight, 
eflected  their  escape,  only  to  be  captured  on  the  mor- 
row. Ten  thousand  scattered  fiigitives  carried  the  news 
to  Rome.^ 

2  ForthiBbatacMeLiv.XXII.  4— ^7;  15.  Pliny  (II.  86)  states  that  in  the 
Polyb.  III.  82—84 ;  Sil.  Ital.  V. ;  Appian.  same  year  the  news  of  no  lees  than  fiity- 
Reb.  Hann.  p.  31 9,  ed.  Steph.     Oros.  IV.      seren  earthquakes  was  brought  to  Rome. 
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The  road  crosses  the  battle-plain — now  overflowing 
with  oil  and  wine,  then  steeped  in  a  deeper  flood,  whose 
hue  is  traditionally  preserved  in  the  name  of  a  brook, 
Sanguinetto — to  the  village  of  Passignano,  where  the 
mountains  again  meet  the  shore.  Here  the  traveller  may 
halt  to  taste  the  fish,  for  which  the  lake  retains  its  ancient 
reputation ;'  but  as  he  values  skin  and  comfort,  let  him 
not  tarry  here  the  night,  for  legions  of  light-armed  foes 
lie  thirsting  for  his  blood,  and  the  powers  also  of  air  and 
water — "  malt  ctdices,  ratueqite  paiustres  '^ — are  in  league 
to  rob  him  of  repose. 

To  set  the  Thames  on  fire  is  an  achievement  beyond 
our  degenerate  days,  but  the  Thrasymene,  if  we  may 
believe  tradition,  was  of  more  inflammable  stufiT,  and  was 
once  utterly  burnt  up  by  fire  firom  heaven.* 

On  the  summit  of  the  hill  beyond  the  lake,  are  fresh 
objects  of  admiration,  in  a  vale  of  Italian  richness  below, 
and  ruined  towers  of  feudal  grandeur  above ;  but  ere  I  had 
half  studied  the  scene,  I  found  myself  in  the  little  town  of 
Magione.  Here  my  companion  drew  bit ;  and  I  could  not 
blame  him,  for  he  was  welcomed  heartily  by  the  two  sister 
landladies,  and  a  welcome  from  the  younger,  one  of  the 
finest  specimens  of  the  sex  I  have  seen  in  this  land  of 
Junes,  were  enough  to  stay  the  steps  of  any  man.  The 
fair  Clotilda  has  already  been  made  a  pubUc  character  by 


s  SiL  ItaL  V.  581. 

4  PHn.  IL  111. — Traflymenmn  laoam 
aimne  totam.  ....  Valerius  Antias 
narrat.  It  is  a  pity  to  spoil  a  pretty 
tale  ;  but  in  justioe  to  the  pure  waters 
of  the  lake  it  must  be  aaid,  that  before 
Pliny's  time,  Valerius  Maximus  (III. 
7, 6,)  had  recounted  it  among  Hannibal's 
great  deeds — Trasunenum  lacum  dir& 
inustnm  memorii.  Silius  Italicus  (V. 
70 — 74)  also  made  Jupiter  cast  his  bolts 


into  its  waters — 
Fulmina  Tyrrhenas  Trasymeni  torsit 

in  undas : 
Ictusque  sethereA  per  stagna  patentia 

flanmia, 
Fumavit  lacus,  atque  arserunt  fluctibus 
ignes— 
both  making  a  mere  metaphor  of  what 
Antias  recorded  as  a  fiftct  Strange  that 
he  should  have  found  a  Pliny  to  repeat 
his  folly. 
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Miss  Sedgwick ;  she  is  no  longer  the  unripe  maiden,  but 
in  the  full  fructification  of  beauty,  and  it  may  be,  with  leas 

^'  Qi  Cornelia's  mien 
Than  the  light  air  of  Egypt's  gracefnl  queen/' 

But  these  are  not  matters  for  the  antiquary — "Aroint 
thee!  witch!" 

The  road  fi'om  Magione  to  Perugia  traverses  the  rich 
vale  of  the  Caina^  a  stream  which  seems  to  have  retained 
its  Etruscan  name.^  Perugia  is  seen  at  some  miles'  dis- 
tance, crowning  its  lofty  olive-girt  height  with  a  long  level 
hue  of  domes  and  towers.  About  two  nules  before 
reaching  it,  a  tower  with  a  few  houses  about  it,  by  the 
road-side,  marks  the  site  of  one  of  the  most  interesting 
tombs  around  Perugia ;  it  will  be  described  in  the  following 
chapter.  The  site  is  called  La  Commenda,  or  is  better 
known  as  the  Torre  di  San  Manno. 

Perugia  is  one  of  the  very  few  Etruscan  cities  that 
retains  anything  like  its  ancient  importance.  One  of  the 
''  heads  of  Etruria "'  of  old,  it  is  still  among  the  first  cities 
of  Central  Italy.  Its  glory  has  not  utterly  departed,  nor 
has  it  even  greatly  waned,  for  it  is  yet  a  large  and  wealthy 
city,  with  fifteen  thousand  inhabitants. 

It  is  not  for  me  to  describe  or  even  enumerate  the 
manifold  objects  of  interest  in  Perugia,  either  in  its  pic- 
turesque streets,  its  cathedral  and  five-score  churches,  or 
in  its  treasures  of  architecture,  sculpture,  and  painting. 
Those  of  the  latter  art  alone,  the  works  of  Perugino  and 
the  Umbrian  school,  are  so  abundant  as  generally  to  absorb 
what  little  time  and  attention  the  traveller  passing  between 
Florence  and  Rome  has  to  spare  for  a  provincial  city ;  so 
that  few  give  a  thought  or  an  hour  to  the  antiquities  in 

^  Caina  is  an  Etruscan  family  name,      Chiosi  and  its  neighbourhood.    It  is  the 
frequently  met  with  at  Perugia,  and  at      augmentative  of  Caie,  or  Caia  (Gaius). 
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-which  Perugia  is  equally  wealthy,  except,  it  may  be,  a 
five  minutes'  call,  on  their  road  to  Rome,  at  the .  Grotta 
de'  Voliinni,  which  has  become  a  somewhat  fashionable 
lion. 

The  walls  of  Perugia  are  in  many  parts  ancient,  agree- 
ing in  character  with  those  of  Chiusi  and  Todi,  and  com- 
posed, like  them,  of  travertine— a  material  which  preserves 
the  sharpness  of  its  edges  in  a  remarkable  degree,  so  as  to 
give  to  a  structure  composed  of  it  an  appearance  of  much 
less  antiquity  than  it  possesses.  Some  portions  of  these 
walls  are  fine  specimens  of  ancient  regular  masonry.  On 
the  west  of  the  city  they  may  be  traced  for  a  long  distance, 
rising  to  the  height  of  twenty  or  thirty  feet,  £Eilling  back 
from  the  perpendicular,  and  banded  near  the  top  with  a 
projectingyo^m.  Behind  the  cathedral  are  also  some  fine 
fi:ttgments  of  rusticated  masonry.  At  the  Porta  S.  Erco- 
lano  is  a  portion,  forty  feet  high,  in  courses  of  eighteen 
inches,  very  neatly  joined.  This  gateway  is  of  ancient 
construction  as  high  as  the  imposts,  which  now  support  a 
Gothic  arch.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  Arco  di 
Bomia  and  the  Porta  Colonia.  The  former  was  originally 
spanned  by  a  flat  lintel  of  cuneiform  blocks,  like  the  gates 
of  the  Theatre  of  F^rento ;  and  has  a  fine  fragment  of 
ancient  walling  on  either  hand®  The  Porta  Colonia  is 
skew  or  oblique,  and  has  some  ancient  masonry  in  front. 
The  Arco  di  San  Luca  has  also  a  Gothic  arch  on  much 
earlier  foundations,  which  the  cement,  unless  subsequently 
applied,  marks  as  Bx)man.^ 

>  On  one  wde  it  flanks  the  approach  ^  The  Porta  di  San  Pietro  is  evidently 

to  the  gate,  and  is  in  receding  courses  ;  Roman,  modernised,  as  set  forth  in  the 

on  the  other,  it  rises  to  the  height  of  inscription  attached  to  it.    The  Arco  di 

20  feet  beneath  the  modem  boildings.  Maeet^  or  de'  Buoni  Tempi  is  Roman 

The  largest  block  I  observed  was  5  feet  bek>w,  Gothic  above.    The  Arco  della 

by  2 — ^very  small  in  comparison  with  the  Conca  seems  wholly  medieval, 
colossal  masonry  of  Cortona. 
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The  best  preBerved  and  the  grandest  of  all  the  ancient 
gates  of  Perugia  is  the     . 

Arco  d'  Augusto, 

so  called  from  the  inscription,  aygysta  perysia,  OYer  the 
arch.  It  is  formed  of  regular  masonry  of  traYertine, 
uncemented,  in  courses  eighteen  inches  high ;  some  of  the 
blocks  being  three  or  four  feet  in  length.  The  masonij  of 
the  arch  hardly  corresponds  with  that  below  it^  and  is  pro* 
bably  of  subsequent  date  and  Roman,  as  the  inscription 
seems  to  testify,  though  the  letters  are  not  necessarily 
cocYal  with  the  structure.  The  arch  is  skew,  or  oblique ; 
and  the  gate  is  double,  Uke  those  of  Yolterra  and  Cosa.* 
AboYO  the  arch  is  a  frieze  of  six  Ionic  colonnettes,  fluted, 
alternating  with  shields;  and  from  this  springs  another 
arch,  now  blocked  up,  surmounted  by  a  second  frieze  of 
Ionic  pilasters,  not  fluted.  All  the  work  aboYe  the  lower 
arch  is  evidently  of  later  date  than  the  original  construc- 
tion of  the  gateway.^  The  entire  height  of  the  structure, 
as  it  now  stands,  cannot  be  less  than  sixty  or  seventy  feet 
This  gate  stands  recessed  from  the  line  of  the  city-wall, 
and  is  flanked  on  either  hand  by  a  tower,  projecting  about 
twenty  feet,  and  rising,  narrowing  upwards,  to  a  level  with 
the  top  of  the  wall  above  the  gate.     The  masonry  of  these 


*  The  gate  ia  U  feet  6  inchee  wide, 
20  feet  4  incfaee  deep,  and  about  22  feet 
from  the  ground  to  the  spring  of  the 
arch,  the  keystone  of  which  will  conse- 
quently be  nearly  30  feet  from  the 
ground.  There  are  17  youssoirs.  The 
moulding  round  it  is  rery  simple,  not 
unlike  that  of  the  Porta  di  Giove  at 
Fallen.  In  the  spandrils  there  seems  to 
hsTe  been  on  one  ade  a  massiTe  head, 
now  quite  disftgured ;  on  the  other  a 
projecting  stone,  though  not  in  a  oorre- 
sponding  position.    This  head  may  hare 


been  the  keystone  of  the  original  aich, 
which  the  arduteets  of  the  existing 
structure  did  not  choose  to  repUce. 
This  gate  is  sometimes  called  Aroo  della 
Via  Yecchia. 

*  Canina,  Areh.  Ant  YI.  p.  55.  He 
says  that  thou^  there  are  no  valid 
documents  to  prove  this  gale  older  than 
the  time  of  Augustus,  to  whieh  the  in- 
scription would  refer  it,  it  is  at  least 
constructed  in  a  manner  similar  to 
works  of  the  most  ancient  times. 


CHAP.  LTII.] 


THE  ARCH  OF  AUGUSTUS. 
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towers,  to  the  height  of  the  imposts  of  the  arch,  corre- 
sponds with  that  of  the  gate  itself,  and  seems  to  be  the 
original  structure ;  all  above  that  height  is  of  a  later  period. 
Within  the  city  a  noble  wall  of  rusticated  masonry  rises 
to  the  height  of  fifty  or  sixty  feet,  now  unconnected  with 
the  gate,  whatever  it  may  have  been  of  old* 

This  gate  still  forms  one  of  the  entrances  to  the  city, 
though  there  is  a  populous  suburb  without  the  walla  Its 
appearance  is  most  imposing.  The  lofly  towers,  like  ponde- 
rous obelisks,  truncated — ^the  tall  archway  recessed  between 
them — the  firieze  of  shields  and  colonnettes  above  it — ^the 
second  arch  soaring  over  all,  a  gallery,  it  may  be,  whence 
to  annoy  the  foe— the  venerable  masonry  overgrown  with 
moss,  or  dark  with  the  breath  of  ages — ^form  a  whole  which 
carries  the  mind  most  forcibly  into  the  past. 

Another  ancient  gate  very  like  that  of  Augustus,^  is, 
or  rather  was,  the  Arco  Marziale  or  Porta  Marzia;  for 
what  is  now  to  be  seen  is  the  mere  skeleton  of  the  gate, 
which  was  taken  down  to  make  room  for  the  modem 
citadel.  But  to  preserve  so  curious  a  relic  of  the  olden 
time  fix>m  utter  destruction,  Sangallo  the  architect  built 
the  blocks  composing  the  fa9ade  into  a  bastion  of  the 
fortress,  where,  imprisoned  in  the  brick-work,  they  remain 
to  be  liberated  by  the  shot  of  the  next  besiegers  of  Perugia, 
and  seem  as  much  out  of  place  as  an  ancient  Etruscan 
would  be  in  the  streets  of  the  modem  city. 


1  CMiiiia,  (Archil  Ant  V.  p.  96) 
pointB  out  the  nmilirity  of  this  gate  to 
an  ancient  one  at  Antioch,  called  the 
Gate  of  Medina. 

*  like  that  it  has  a  projecting  head 
in  one  spandril,  and  something  like  one 
in  the  other  to  correspond,  besides  a 
third  on  the  top  of  the  arch,  which 
gires  the  whole  a  resemblance  to  the 


celebrated  Gate  of  Volterra.  Aboye 
this  Ib  afrieze  of  six  pilasters  alternating 
with  figures,  instead  of  shields,  three  of 
men,  and  two  of  horses*  heads.  Orer  this 
is  the  inscription — 

COLONIA  VIBIA ; 
and  below  the  friese  is  also  the  same 
inseription  as  on  the  other  gate  : — 
AVGVSTA   PERVSIA. 
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The  Museum 

is  in  the  Uniyersity  of  Perugia,  and  is  rich  in  Etruscan 
antiquities,  especially  urns,  inscriptions  and  bronzes— the 
produce  of  the  tombs  in  the  neighbourhood. 

Among  the  most  ancient  reUcs  are  some  small  square 
cippi  of  fetid  limestone,  like  those  of  Chiusi,  with  archaic 
figures  in  low  reUef.  In  one  of  these  a  number  of  females 
are  dancing  to  the  music  of  a  subtdo ;  a  lion  is  reclining 
on  each  side  above.^ 

One  of  these  cippi  is  circular  and  displays  a  death-bed 
scene.  A  child  is  stretched  embracing  the  corpse  of  its 
parent — prceficce  are  beating  their  breasts  and  wailing  the 
dead — ^many  other  figures  stand  with  their  hands  to  their 
heads  in  the  usual  attitude  of  grief — ^priests  and  augurs 
with  chaplets  and  litui,  are  gathering  round  an  altar.  On 
this  monument  rests  a  tall  fluted  column,  terminating  in  a 
pine-cone,  and  bearing  a  funeral  inscription  in  Etruscan 
characters.*  There  are  other  singular  pillars — columelke 
— of  travertine,  two  or  three  feet  high,  all  bearing  sepul- 
chral inscriptions.^ 

The  Etruscans  of  Perugia  generally  burned  their  dead, 
for  very  few  sarcophagi  are  discovered  on  this  site.  The 
cinerary  urns  are  similar  to  those  of  Chiusi,  but  mostly  of 
travertine,  though  sometimes  of  nenfro,  or  a  sinular  dark 
grey  stone  ;  and  the  urns,  it  may  be,  are  of  the  latter, 


3  MicaU,  Ant  Pop.  Ital.  tar.  LVIII.  2. 

^  Ingfairami,  Mon.  Etrus.  VI.  tav. 
Z2. 

^  These  are  all  phallic.  Such  mona- 
mentfi  abound  in  this  district,  especiaUy 
at  Chiusi  That  they  were  sepulchral 
there  is  no  doubt ;  it  is  proved  both  by 
the  inscriptions  on  them,  and  by  their 
discovery  in  tombs.  In  Lydia,  the 
traditional  mother-country  of  Etruria, 


they  had  a  similar  application ;  for  one 
of  colossal  size  has  been  discovered  on 
the  tumulus  of  Alyattes,  at  Sardis  (BulL 
Inst  1843,  p.  58),  though  tiiis  may  be 
the  same  thing  that  was  taken  by  Mr. 
Steuart  (Lydia  and  Phiygia,  p.  4)  for 
one  of  the  termini — cibpoi — which  Hero- 
dotus (I.  93)  telk  us  surmounted  that 
monument.  Dr.  Braun  regards  thera 
as  Mithraic  symbols.    Bull.  Inst  loc.  cit 
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while  the  figures  on  the  lids  are  of  the  former.  He  who 
has  seen  the  ash-chests  of  Yolterra  and  Chiusi,  will  not 
find  much  of  novelty  here  ;  indeed  these  urns  are 
interesting  rather  for  their  inscriptions,  than  for  their 
intrinsic  beautj  or  singularity.  The  subjects  are  not 
very  varied.  Among  them  are,  combats  of  the  Centaurs 
and  Lapithae, — ^the  sacrifice  of  Iphigenia,  more  common  at 
Perugia  than  on  any  other  Etruscan  site,^ — ^the  hunt  of 
the  Calydonian  boar, — Medusa's  head  between  flowers, — 
Scylla  contending  with  two  warriors — Glaucus,  or  the 
male  deity  of  the  same  class,  coiling  his  fishes'  tails  round 
the  legs  of  a  man  armed  with  a  club, — ^a  winged  female 
seated  on  a  hippocampusy — ^two  men  riding  on  a  sea-horse, 
one  playing  the  Pandean  pipes,  the  other  the  lyre. 

This  Museum  affords  proof  that  the  Etruscan  modes 
of  burial  were  adhered  to,  after  the  city  had  become  a 
dependency  of  Rome  ;  for  several  urns,  truly  Etruscan  in 
every  other  respect,  bear  inscriptions  in  Latin  letters ; 
though  a  native  character  is  still  conspicuous  even  in  some 
of  these.^ 

In  this  Museum  is  an  inscription,  celebrated  as  the 
longest  yet  known  in  the  Etruscan  character,  having  no 
less  than  forty-five  lines.  It  is  on  a  shaft  of  travertine 
three  feet  and  a  half  high  and  nine  inches  square ;  the 
inscription  is  on  two  of  its  sides,  and  the  letters,  which 
are  coloured  red,  do  credit  to  Etruscan  carving.®  It  was 
discovered  near  Perugia  in  1822.  The  subject  it  is  in 
vain  to  guess  at.  Sundry  attempts  have  been  made  at 
interpretation,  among  which  is  one  which  pronounces  it 

•  VemiiglioH,  BuU.  Inat  1831,  p.  10  ;  8  MicaH  (Ant  Pop.  Ital.  III.    toy. 

(3rori,Miifl.Etni8.I.tay.l72;Inghinuni,  CXX.)  gives  this  inflcription,  but  his 

Mon.  Etrus.  VI.  tar.  L.  ^facsimile  "  by  no  means  does  it  justice. 

'  Suchas  '^  Thania.Caesinia.  Volumm.'*  It  is  also  giren  with  various  readings  by 

— ^'<L.Pompomus£farsiniiBCnaiu8(6na-  Vermiglioli,  Iscriz.  Pemg.  I.  p.  85. 
tusi)  Pia"— "L.Volumni.  Lai.  Theonius." 
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to  be  written  in  choice  Irish,  and  to  be  a  notice  to 
mariners  about  the  voyage  across  the  Bay  of  Biscay 
to  Came  in  Ireland!'  A  notice  attached  to  it  hints 
more  modestly  that  it  may  possibly  refer  to  agrarian 
matters. 

In  vases  the  Museum  of  Perugia  is  not  rich,  yet  it 
possesses  a  few  worthy  of  notice.  Such  is  an  amphora 
of  large  size,  five  feet  high,  in  the  later  siyle,  though 
without  varnish.  The  subject  is  Penelope  and  her  son 
Telemachus ;  the  design  betrays  great  beauty  and  free- 
dom, particularly  in  the  figure  of  a  female  behind  the 
chaste  queen.  Another  vase  in  the  same  style  represents 
a  bridal*scene — ^a  subject  often  found  on  vases,  but  never 
on  urns  or  sarcophagi.  There  are  also  some  vases  in  the 
earliest  style,  with  bands  of  animals,  black  and^urple,  on 
a  pale  yellow  ground. 

As  beautifiil  painted  pottery,  like  that  of  Yulci  and 
Tarquinii,  is  very  rarely  found  at  Perugia,  it  seems  pro- 
bable that  it  was  not  manufactured  on  the  spot.  The 
ware  which  is  most  abundant^  is  unpainted,  of  black  or 
red  clay,  sometimes  with  archaic  figures  in  reUef,  though 
not  in  the  style  peculiar  to  Chiusi  and  its  neighbourhood.^ 

There  are  a  few  small  urns,  and  several  heads,  portraits 
of  the  deceased,  in  terra  cotta.  One  of  the  latter  has  a 
physiognomy  thoroughly  Egyptian. 

In  bronzes  this  Museum  is  much  richer  than  in  pottery. 
Here  are  many  lamirue  of  this  metal,  with  reliefe  of  men, 
animals,  and  chimseras,  mostly  in  a  very  rigid  style  of  art. 
A  minotaur,  or  human  figure  with  a  bull's  head. — ^A  draped 
female,  with  a  bough  on  her  shoulder  and  an  unguentarium 
in  her  hand. — A  fragment  representing  a  biya — ^the  horses 


*  Etmm  Cdtiea,  I.  pp.  377—387.  the  figures,  that  it  Is  not  worthy  of 

>  Micftli  nys  the  pottery  of  Pemgia      notice.    Mon.  Ined.  p.  217. 
is  so  inferior,  especially  in  the  design  of 
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and  charioteer  being  broken  away. — Two  small  fitigmente ; 
one  witJi  Hercules  shaking  hands  with  some  divinity  who 
bears  a  four-pronged  sceptre — the  other  a  god,  one  of  the 
nine  great  Etruscan  deities  who  wielded  the  thunder, 
grasping  a  man  by  the  hair,  who  cries  for  mercy  and  tries 
to  stay  the  impending  vengeance. — A  fragment,  beautiiully 
chiselled,  representing  the  beardless  Hercules  drawing  his 
bow  on  two  armed  warriors. — A  winged  sphinx,  with  a 
tutalus,  like  a  foolscap. 

There  are  also  many  Utile  deities 
and  other  figures  in  bronze  ;  some  of 
veiy  archaic,  even  oriental  character. 
Such  is  the  goddess  shown  in  the  an- 
nexed woodcut,  with  two  pair  of  wings, 
a  tutidm  oh  her  bead,  and  a  dove  on 
her  hand.  Another  has  a  single  pair 
of  wings  springing  from  her  bosom. 
A  t^ird  is  a  mermaid,  with  but  one 

fish-tail,  instead  of  two  as  usual.  mvKXv  nm-wnnta 

All  these  relics  of  Etruscan  toreutic 
art,  besides  others  now  at  Munich,  and  some  rehe&  in 
silver  in  the  British  Museum,  were  found  in  1812,  on  a 
spot  called  Castello  di  S.  Mariano,  four  miles  from  Perupa, 
but  not  in  a  tomb ;  which  makes  it  probable  that  they  were 
buried  for  concealment  in  ancient  times.'  They  are  sup- 
posed to  be  the  decorations  of  sacred  or  funeral  fiuTiiture.^ 

-  For  deaeriptions  and  illnatrntiong  of  bud  of  Brituh  amdottitri. 

Ihwe   broniea,  see  Venniglioli'a  work  '  Uicili,  Ant.  Pop.  lUl.  III.p.  40.  tev. 

thereon, '  Saggio    di  BroDzi   Gtnu«hi,  XLT.    Tb«;r  h***  oti^n  been  rappoBed 

Fenigia,  1813;   Hicali,  Ant  Pop.  It*l.  to  bare  formed  the  adominenta  of  a 

in.p.S2-tl.t>T.XXVin.6;XXIX.  votire  car,  but  MioOi  ini^tidDa  that 

1—6,  9  ;   XXX.    1  —  S,   S  ;   XXXI.  there  ia  nothing  io  the  ftmn,  nie,  or 

The  apot  where  Iheji  were  fonnd  ia  ede-  anbjeeta  of  theae  artielea  to  faroor  that 

blkted  in  Pemgian  annali  for  a  victory  view.    Dnplicata  of  many  of  Ihem,  and 

obtklned,  in  the  fifteenth  eentary,  over  a  other  worki  m  bronze  and  direr,  equally 

VOL.  n.  H  H 
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There  are  also  in  this  Museum,  some  fragments  of  a  curule 
chair,  turned  in  an  elegant  Greek  style,  resembling  the 
representations  of  fomiture  painted  or  carved  in  Etruscan 
tombs.  • 

Of  other  articles  in  bronze  there  are  very  massire 
handles,  probably  of  censers  or  braziers — ponderous  hinges 
— ^helmets,  some  with  cheek-pieces,  as  represented  on  the 
native  monuments — spears — a  pair  of  greaves,  with  the 
inscription  "  Tut  as,"  in  Etruscan  letters,  on  each^ — ^pater^g, 
pots  and  vases  of  various  forms — strigils — ^ladles — strainers 
— armlets — fhultB — and  some  very  beautiful  specula  or 
mirrors.* 

There  is  also  a  collection  of  coins.® 

A  very  singular  monument  was  discovered  in  a  tomb 
near  Perugia,  in  1844.  It  is  a  sarcophagus  of  nenfro^ 
with  reliefs  on  three  of  its  sides  ;  those  at  the  ends  repre- 
senting figures  reclining  at  the  banquet,  oner  with  a  lyre 


remarkable,  diflcoTered  on  the  Bame 
spot,  are  preserved  in  the  Glyptothek  at 
Munich. 

4  VemiglioU  (Giom.  Solent,  e  Letter, 
di  Perugia,  1840)  interprets  this  *«de. 
fend  me,"  deriving  it  from  the  old  Latin 
verb  ImIO  nsed  by  PlantoB.  MicaIi(Mon. 
Ined.  p.  888)  agrees  with  him. 

*  Among  these  is  a  singobur  one 
representing  **  Mean,"  or  the  Goddess  of 
Fate,  attended  by  another  goddess,  oaUed 
«  Lwnth,"  crowning  «  Hercle,"  or  Her- 
cnles,  with  Cerberus  at  his  feet  Ger- 
hard, Etrusk.  Spiegel,  IL  tat  CXLI ; 
Gottheiten  der  Ettnsker,  taf.  V.  4. 

c  Some  coins»  with  a  wheel  on  one 
side,  and  a  hipevims  on  the  reverse,  with 
an  Etmsoaa  V,  are  attributed  to  Pe- 
mgiA  by  the  worthy  Jesuits,  Biarohi 
and  Tessieri.  IEa  Grave,  dass  IIL  tav. 
IV. ;  ef.  Melchiorri,  BuU.  Inst.  1839.  p. 
123.    They  think  that  the  wheel  shows 


the  dependence  of  this  dtgr  on  GoiioBBy 
of  which  this  is  the  sole  type  ;  and  that 
the  battle-axe  is  expressive  of  the  ancient 
name,  iH^oee  initial  is  also  marked — 
« Verusia,"  or,  as  they  write  it,  «Fo- 
rusia"  —  which  they  derive  from  the 
Latin  ferio;  Just  as  they  derive  *Ts- 
tere/*  the  inscription  on  tiie  eoins  of 
Tuder,  now  Todi,  from  tude^  a  fim- 
dendo — implied  by  the  club,  a  constant 
devioe  on  those  coins.  But  tiiSa  iijsimi 
of  refeiring  the  names  of  Etruscan  dtiea 
to  a  Latin  origin  is  more  ingenioos  than 
well-fomided.  «  Peruse,"  which  oocun  in 
an  Etruscan  inscription  in  the  Museum 
Oddi,  of  Perugia,  seems  to  be  the  origi- 
nal form  of  the  word.  Micall,  Ant 
Pop.  Ital.  L  p.  140.  Thai  the  coins  with 
the  legend  **  Peithesa,"  have  been  evro* 
neously  attributed  to  Pen^;ia»  has  been 
already  stated.     Ut  mpra,  P-  8^* 
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and  jdeci/rum^  attended  by  slaves  ;  that  in  the  front  of  the 
monument    displaying  a  remarkable    procession,   which 
demands  a  detailed  description.     It  is  headed  by  a  man 
yn\h  a  wand,  apparently  a  herald,  preceding  three  captives 
or  victims  chained  together  by  the  neck,  whose  shaggy 
hair  and  beards  distinguish  them  as  a  separate  race  from 
the  rest — apparently  ruder  and  more  barbarous.     Two  of 
them  carry  a  small  ntula  or  pail  in  one  hand,  and  a 
burden  on  their  shoulders,  which  looks  like  a  wine-skin ; 
the  third  has  bis  hand  fastened  by  the  same  rope  which 
encircles  his  neck.      They  are  followed  by  two  veiled 
women,  engaged  in  conversation  with  the  man  who  heads 
the  next  group.     This  is  composed  of  two  horses  or  mules 
neatly  laden,  attended  by  three  men,  the  first  with  a 
spear,  the  next  with  a  hoe  and  a  sword,  and  the  third 
without  weapons,  but  in  an  attitude  of  exultation.     A 
large  dog,  with  a  collar  round  his  neck,  accompanies  these 
figures.     Then  march  three  men  with  lances,  one  with 
a  burden  on  his  shoulder,  followed  by  two  others  similarly 
armed,  driving  a  pair  of  oxen  and  of  goats.     The  subject, 
from  its  position  on  a  sarcophagus,  has  been  supposed  to 
be  funereal,  and  to  represent  a  procession  of  victims  to  be 
sacrificed  at  the  tomb.    But  other  than  funereal  scenes 
are  often  found  on  such  monuments ;  and  there  are  great 
difficulties  attending  such  an  interpretation.     It  seems  to 
me  much  more  satisfactory  to  suppose  that  it  is  a  return 
firom  a  successful  foray.     There  are  the  captives  bound, 
and  made  to  carry  their  own  property  for  the  benefit  of 
their  victors ;  their  females  behind,  not  bound,  but  accom- 
panying their  lords ;  their  faithfiil  dog  following  them  into 
captivity ;  their  beasts  of  burden  laden  with  their  goods ; 
their  weapons  and  agricultural  implements  carried  by  one 
of  their  guards  ;  and  their  cattle  driven  on  by  the  rest. 
That  the  conquerors  have  no  armour  may  be  explained  by 

H  H  2 
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supposing  them  not  regular  military,  but  the  inhabitants  of 
some  border  town.^ 

The  style  of  art  is  very  rigid,  yet  not  deficient  in 
expression  ;  and  the  monument  is  evidently  of  early  date» 
undoubtedly  prior  to  the  Roman  conquest.® 

Perusia,  like  Cortona,  is  of  high  antiquity.  Justin  calls 
it  of  Achaean  origin ;  •  while  Servius  makes  it  appear  that 
it  was  an  Umbrian  settlement.*  Its  antiquity  is  as  un- 
doubted as  its  former  splendour  and  importance.*  That 
it  was  one  of  the  Twelve  cities  of  the  Etruscan  Confedera- 
tion is  established  by  abundant  testimony.* 

We  have  no  record  of  its  early  history.  The  first 
mention  made  of  Perusia  is  of  the  time  of  Fabius,  who, 
after  having  crossed  the  dread  Ciminian  forest,  is  said  by 


7  It  was  BoppoBed  by  Signor  Mel- 
chiorri,  that  this  relief  represented  a 
colony  going  forth  to  fulfil  the  vow  of  a 
^  sacred  spring,"  according  to  the 
ancient  Italian  rite.  Bull.  Inst.  1844, 
p.  42.  Vermiglioli  agrees  with  this 
opinion.  Bull.  Inst  1844,  p.  143.  But 
this  view  has  been  ably  shown  by 
Dr.  H.  Brunn,  to  be  untenable ;  yet 
his  opinion  that  it  represents  a  funeral 
procession,  with  human  and  other  vic- 
tims to  be  sacrificed  at  the  tomb  to  the 
manea  of  the  deceased,  though  inge- 
niously supported  (Ann.  Inst  1846,  pp. 
188 — 202),  does  not  solve  every  diffi- 
culty, and  I  therefore  offer  in  the  text 
what  seems  to  me  a  more  plausible 
interpretation. 

"  Dr.  Brunn  considers  it  to  be  con- 
temporary with  the  earliest  paintings  in 
the  tombs  of  Tarquinii. 

An  illustration  of  this  angular  monu- 
ment is  published  in  the  Mon.  Ined. 
Inst  IV.  Uv.  XXXII. 

>  Justin.  XX.  1. — Perusini  quoque 
originem  ab  Achseis  ducunt 

1  Serv.  ad  Mn,  X.  201.-- Sarsinates 


qui  Perusin  consederant.  The  Sar- 
sinates  were  an  ancient  Umbrian  tribe, 
who  inhabited  the  Apennines.  Polvb. 
II.  24,  7  ;  Strabo,  V.  p.  227  ;  PBn.  m. 
19 ;  Festus,  v.  Ploti.  CInver  (II.  p. 
577)  benoe  concludes  that  Peruaia  was 
built  long  prior  to  the  Tnjaa  war, 
because  the  Umbrians,  when  driven  out 
of  Etruria  by  the  Pelasgi,  built  Sanina 
beyond  the  Apennines.  Servius  mawwi^ 
to  hint  that  Perusa  was  founded  befora 
the  lattfv  city.  Servius  (ad  JEn,  X.  198) 
records  another  tradition,  that  it  was 
built  by  Aules,  fiUher  or  brotfaer  of 
Ocnus,  who  founded  Mantua,  as  Virgil 
tells  us.    JEn.  X.  200. 

*  Appian.   Bell.    Civ.  V.    49— «^ 
ApxtuAntTos  ix"^^  *^  i^i^fms. 

*  Appian  (loc.  cit)  ezpreasly  aaseila 
it  And  Stephanus  also  («.  ncf)^<rior). 
Livy  twice  cites  it  among  the  chief  cttiea 
of  Etruria — capita  Etruriie^MHiee  (IX. 
37)  daasing  it  with  Cortona  and  Axt«- 
tium,  and  again  (X.  37)  with  Volsinii 
and  Arretium  ;  here  calling  the 
urbee  validissimae. 
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some  traditions  to  have  won  a  victory  over  the  Etruscans^ 
under  the  walls  of  this  city — a,  battle  which  is  more  gene- 
rally beUeved  to  have  been  fought  at  Sutrium.  However  that 
may  be,  as  Livy  remarks,  the  Komans  won  the  day,  and 
compelled  Perusia,  Cortona,  and  Arretium  to  sue  for  a  truce, 
which  was  granted  for  thirty  years.^  This  was  in  444 
(b.c.  310).  In  the  following  year,  however,  Perusia  joined 
the  rest  of  the  Etruscans  in  opposing  the  power  of  Rome ; 
and  after  the  fatal  rout  at  the  Lake  of  Vadimon,  it  still 
held  out  till  Fabius  marched  against  it,  defeated  the 
Etruscan  army  under  its  walls,  and  would  have  taken  the 
city  by  storm,  had  it  not  surrendered  into  his  hands.^ 

We  next  find  Perusia  in  conjunction  with  Clusium,  in 
the  year  459,  opposing  the  propraetor  Fulvius  ;  but  the 
confederates  were  routed  by  him  with  great  slaughter.  Yet 
tfais  defeat  did  not  break  the  spirit  of  the  Perusians ;  for 
no  sooner  had  the  consul  Fabius  withdrawn  his  army, 
than  they  excited  the  rest  of  the  Etruscans  to  revolt ;  but 
Fabius,  quickly  re-entering  Etruria,  overcame  them  anew, 
slew  4500  of  the  citizens,  and  captured  1 740,  who  were  ran- 
somed at  310  pieces  of  brass  each  man.®  Not  yet  even  did 
they  reUnquish  their  struggle  for  independence,  but  in  the 
following  year,  after  sustaining  two  other  defeats,  one  near 
Volsinii,  the  other  near  Rusellae,  they  were  compelled,  in 
conjunction  with  Volsinii  and  Arretium,  to  sue  for  peace ; 
when  a  truce  for  forty  years  was  granted  them,  on  the 
payment  of  a  heavy  fine.^ 

At  what  precise  period  Perusia  fell  under  the  Roman 
yoke  does  not  appear,  but  it  must  have  been  soon  after  the 
events  last  recorded,  as  ere  the  close  of  the  fifth  century 
of  Rome,  the  whole  of  Etruria  had  lost  its  independence, 
Perusia  joined  the  other  cities  of  Etruria  in  ftimishing 

*  Liv.  IX.  37.      Diodorufl  (XX.  p.  *  Lir.  IX.  40.       •  liv.  X.  30,  31. 

773)  also  places  this  victory  at  Porosia.  7  Liv.  X.  37. 
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supplies  for  Scipio's  fleet  at  the  close  of  the  Second  Punic 
War ;  its  quota,  like  that  of  Clusium  and  RusellsB,  con- 
sisting of  com,  and  fir  for  ship-bmlding.®  It  is  supposed 
to  have  been  colonised  about  the  year  711,^  and  a  few 
years  after,  it  played  a  conspicuous  part  in  the  civil  wars 
of  Rome ;  for  Lucius  Antonius,  bemg  hard  pressed  by 
Augustus,  then  Octayius  Csesar,  shut  himself  up  in  this 
city,  which  the  latter  besieged,  and  starred  into  surrender. 
He  gained  little,  however,  by  the  capture ;  for  one  of  the 
citizens,  in  despair,  set  fire  to  his  house,  and  slew  himself 
on  the  ruins ;  and  the  flames  spreading,  reduced  the  whole 
city  to  ashes.  ^  It  was  afterwards  rebuilt,  and  colonised 
afresh  by  Augustus,^  as  the  inscriptions  over  its  gateways 
testify,  and  it  still  maintained  its  rank  among  the  chief 
cities  of  Etruria,  even  in  the  latter  days  of  the  Roman 
Empire,  when  it  sustained  a  siege  by  the  Groths,  and  was 
ultimately  taken  by  Narses.* 


»  Ur,  XXVUI.  45. 

9  TfaJB  inference  is  drawn  from  the 
inscription  **  Colonia  Vibia "  on  the 
ancient  gate  called  Porta  Marna  ;  be- 
cause C.  Vibius  Pansa  was  consul  in 
that  year.  Cluver.  II.  p.  578  ;  Cramer, 
Ancient  Italy,  I.  p.  219. 

1  Except  a  temple  of  Vulcan.  The 
citizens  had  previously  been  accustomed 
to  worship  Juno,  according  to  the  rites 
of  the  Etruscans,  but  after  this  catas- 
trophe they  set  up  Vulcan  in  her  place. 


as  patron  deity  of  Pemaia.  Appisa. 
BeU.  Civ.  V.  49 ;  Die  Cass.  XLVm. 
14  ;  Florus,  IV.  5 ;  VeU.  Pateit^  II.  74 ; 
Sueton.  Aug.  9,96  ;  Lacan.  1. 41 ;  Serr. 
ad  JEsk.  VI.  839. 

'  Dion  Cass,  loc  cit.  It  is  subse- 
quently mentioned  as  a  colony  by  Stnbo 
(V.  p.  226),  Plmy  (HI.  8),  Ptolemy  (p. 
72,  ed.  Bert.),  and  is  placed  by  the 
Peutingerian  Table  on  the  Via  Amerina. 
SeeVol.  I.  p.  146. 

3  Procop.  Bell  Goth.  I.  16  ;  IV.  33. 
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Tub  Cembtbry. 

Hie  maxima  cura  sepulcriB 
Impenditur. 

Piu  che  non  credi  sod  le  tombe  carche. 


PRUDBNTIUS. 


Dantb.  Ai/*^*-^«i/. 


The  necropolis  of  Perusia  o£fers  a  rich  field  for  research ; 
and  of  late  years,  since  attention  has  been  directed  to 
excavations  in  Etruria,  numerous  tombs  have  been  brought 
to  light  This  is  principally  owing  to  the  archseological 
zeal  of  the  CayaUere  VermigUoli,  to  whom  it  is  also  due 
that  many  of  these  sepulchres,  fortunately  for  the  student 
of  antiquity,  remain  in  statu  quOj  with  all  their  urns,  just 
as  they  were  discovered, 

Grotta  db'  Volunni. 

First  and  foremost  in  magnitude  and  beauty,  and  rival- 
ling in  interest  the  most  celebrated  sepulchres  of  the  land, 
is  the  "  Tomb  of  the  Volumnii,"  which  no  one  who  visits, 
or  even  passes  through  Perugia,  should  omit  to  see.  It  is 
easy  of  accomplishment,  for  the  high-road  to  Rome  passes 
the  very  door.  It  lies  about  two  miles  from  Perugia,  in 
the  slope  of  a  low  eminence,  which  rises  at  the  base  of  the 
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loftj  height  on  which  the  city  stands.     The  keys  are  kept 
at  a  house  hard  hy  the  tomh. 

You  descend  a  long  flight  of  steps  to  the  entrance,  now 
closed  by  a  door  of  wood  :  the  ancient  one,  a  huge  slab  of 
travertine,  which  was  placed  against  it — a  mere  "  stone  on 
the  mouth  of  the  sepulchre," — now  rests  against  the  rock 
outside.  You  enter, — ^here  is  none  of  the  chiU  of  the 
grave,  but  the  breath  of  the  scirocco, — you  are  in  a  warm, 
damp  atmosphere  ;  that  is,  in  winter,  when  it  is  most 
visited  ;  in  summer  it  is  of  course  cooler  than  the  external 
air.  On  one  of  the  door-posts,  which  are  slabs  of  traver- 
tine, an  inscription  in  Etruscan  characters  catches  your 
eye  ;  and  so  sharply  are  the  letters  cut,  and  so  bright  is 
the  red  paint  within  them,  that  you  can  scarcely  credit 
this  epitaph  to  have  an  antiquity  of  anything  like  two 
thousand  years.^ 

DayUght  cannot  penetrate  to  the  further  end  of  the 
tomb ;  but  when  a  torch  is  lighted  you  perceive  yourself 
to  be  in  a  spacious  chamber  with  a  very  lofty  roof,  carved 
into  the  form  of  beam  and  rafters,  but  with  an  extraor- 
dinarily high  pitch ;  the  slopes  forming  an  angle  of  45^ 
with  the  horizon,  instead  of  20®  or  25®,  as  usual.^  On  this 
chamber  open  nine  others,  of  much  smaller  size,  and  all 
empty,  save  one  at  the  further  end,  opposite  the  entrance, 
where  a  party  of  revellers,  each  on  a  snow-white  couch, 
with  chapleted  brow,  torque-decorated  neck,  and  goblet 


^  The  inscription  on  the  doorpost 
seems  to  be  a  general  epitaph  to  the 
tomb<  It  would  be  thus  written  in 
Latin  letters — **  Amth  Larth  Yelimnas 
Aruneal  Phusiur  Suthi  Acil  Phece." 
It  seems  to  imply  that  the  sepulchre 
was  made  by  the  two  brothers  Amth 
and  Larth  Velimnas.  Of  the  rest  of  the 
inscription  it  were  vain,  in  our  present 


ignorance  of  the  language,  to  give  an 
interpretation  ;  though  analogies  readily 
suggest  themselves.  The  initial  of  the 
fifth  and  last  words  may  possibly  be  a 
«  Th." 

3  The  dimensions  of  this  central 
chamber  are  24  feet  long,  12  wide,  and 
about  16  high — t.  f.,  10  feet  to  the  top 
of  the  cornice,  and  6  in  the  pediment. 
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in  handy  lie — a  petrifaction  of  conviviality — in  solemn 
mockery  of  the  pleasures  to  which  for  ages  on  ages  they 
have  bidden  adieu. 

There  are  seven  urns  in  this  chamber,  five  with  recum- 
bent figures  of  men,  one  with  a  female  in  a  sitting  posture, 
and  one  of  a  peculiar  character.  All,  except  the  last,  are 
of  travertine,  coated  over  with  a  fine  stucco ;  they  are 
wrought,  indeed,  with  a  skill,  a  finish,  and  a  truth  to 
nature  by  no  means  common  in  Etruscan  urns.  The 
inscriptions  show  them  all  to  belong  to  one  family,  that  of 
"  Velimnas,"  or  Volumnius,  as  it  was  corrupted  by  the 
Romans.'  Four  of  the  urns  are  very  similar,  seeming  to 
differ  in  little  beyond  the  ages  of  the  men,  each  of  whom  is 
reclining,  in  half-draped  luxury,  on  his  banqueting-couch  ; 
but  here  it  is  not  the  sarcophagus  or  urn  itself  which 
represents  the  couch,  as  is  generally  the  case ;  but  the 
Ud  alone,  which  is  raised  into  that  form,  hung  with 
drapery,  and  supported  by  elegantly-carved  legs,  while  the 
receptacle  for  the  ashes  forms  a  high  pedestal  to  the 
couch.  On  the  front  of  each  of  these  ash-chests  are  four 
patera^  one  at  each  angle,  with  a  Gorgon^s  head  in  the 
centre — no  longer  the  hideous  mask  of  the  original  idea, 
but  the  beautiful  Medusa  of  later  art — with  a  pair  of 
serpents  knotted  on  her  head,  and  wings  also  springing 
from  her  brows.* 


*  Muner  (Etnxsk.  U.  p.  62)  thinks 
the  Volumns  mentioned  by  AugoBtin 
(de  Civit  Dei,  IV.  21)  is  identical  with 
Voltamna,  the  celebrated  goddess  of 
£tniria;  so  also  Gerhard,  Gottheiten 
der  Etrasker,  p.  35.  It  is  certain  that 
this  is  a  very  ancient  Italian  name, 
and  probably  Etruscan.  Varro  (Ling. 
Lat  V.  55)  speaks  of  a  **  Volmnnius  " 
who  wrote  Etruscan  tragedies,  though 
Niebnhr  (I.  p.  135,  Eug.  trans.)  says 
tliat  the  reading  of  the  Florentine  MS. 


— ^Vohiius" — is  the  correct  one;  and 
this  is  followed  by  Miiller  in  his  edition 
of  VaiTo.  A  Lucia  Volumnia  is  men- 
tioned in  the  songs  of  the  Salii  (Varro, 
op.  cit.  IX.  6].).  The  wife  of  Coriolanus 
is  well  remembered.  Liv.  II.  40.  The 
goddess  Velinia,  who  is  said  by  Varro 
(V.  71.)  to  have  deriyed  her  name  from 
the  lake  Velinus,  may  have  taken  it 
from  the  same  source. 

*  The  character  of    these  heads  is 
sufficient  to  prove  the  late  date  of  the 
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The  fifth  male,  who  occupies  the  post  of  honour  at  the 
upper  end  of  the  feast,  lies  on  a  couch  more  richly 
decorated  than  those  of  his  kinsmen,  and  on  a  much  loftier 
pedestal.  His  urn  is  the  grand  monument  of  the  sepulchre. 
In  the  centre  is  represented  an  arched  doorway,  and  on 
either  hand  sits,  at  the  angle  of  the  urn,  the  statue  of 
a  winged  Fury,  half  draped,  with  bare  bosom  and  a  pair  of 
snakes  knotted  over  her  brows.  One  bears  a  flaming 
torch  on  her  shoulder ;  and  the  other  probably  bore  a 
similar  emblem,  but  one  hand,  with  whatever  it  contained, 
has  been  broken  off.  They  sit  crosslegged,  with  calm  but 
stem  expression,  and  eyes  turned  upwards,  as  if  looking 
for  orders  fi*om  on  high,  respecting  the  sepulchre  they  are 
guarding.  The  archway  is  merely  marked  with  colour  on 
the  face  of  the  monument,  and  within  it  are  painted  four 
females — one  with  her  hand  on  the  doorpost,  and  eyes 
anxiously  turned  towards  the  Furies  outside— wishing,  it 
would  seem,  to  issue  forth,  but  not  daring  to  pass  the 
threshold  through  dread  of  their  stem  gaolers.  The  whole 
scene  has  a  mysterious,  Dantesque  character,  eminently 
calculated  to  stir  the  imagination. 

The  sixth  urn  belongs  to  a  female,  who  is  distinguished 
from  the  lords  of  her  family  by  her  position ;  for  she  sits 
aloft  on  her  pedestal  like  a  goddess  or  queen  on  her 
throne  ;  indeed,  she  has  been  supposed  to  represent  either 
Nemesis,  or  Proserpine,*  an  opinion  which  the  frontlet  on 
her  brow,  and  the  owl-legs  to  the  stool  beneath  her  feet 


vanm,  for  in  the  earUer  works  of  art,  meet,  it  was  believed  that  it  was  her 

whether  Greek  or  Etruscan,  the  Gorgon  marvellous  beauty,  not  her  hideousneas, 

was  represented  as  fearfully  hideous  as  that  turned  beholders  into  stone.    Serv. 

the  imagination  of  the  artist  could  con-  ad  Mn,  II.  616. 

oeive  her.     See  the  wood-cuts  at  pages  *  Vermiglioli,  Sepolcro  de'  Volunni, 

244,  352.     But  in  alter  times  it  became  p.  42.    Feuerbach,  Bull.  Inst  1840,  p. 

customary  to  represent  her  as  a  <<  fwr-  120. 
cheeked  Use  ; "    indeed,  as  extremes 
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are  thought  to  &yoiir.  This  is  more  probably,  however, 
an  effigy  of  the  lady  whose  dust  is  contained  in  the  urn, 
and  whose  name  is  inscribed  on  the  lid.  Why  she  is 
represented  in  this  poeition,  when  it  was  customary  for 
the  Etruscan  women  to  recline  at  banquets  with  the  other 
sex,  I  do  not  presume  to  determine.^ 

The  last  urn  is  of  a  totally  different  character  from  the 
rest,  yet  not  less  interesting.  You  are  startled  on  behold- 
ing, among  these  genuine  Etruscan  monuments,  an  urn  of 
marble,  in  the  form  of  a  Roman  temple,  with  a  Latin 
inscription  on  the  Meze  ;  more  especiaUy  when  from  the 
character  of  its  adornments  you  perceive  it  to  be  of  no 
early  date — apparently  of  Imperial  times,  or  at  least  as 
late  as  the  close  of  the  Republic.^  But  while  you  are 
wondering  at  this,  your  eye  &lls  on  the  roof  of  the  urn, 
and  beholds,  scratched  in  minute  letters  on  the  tiles, 
an  Etruscan  inscription^  which  you  perceive  at  once  to 
correspond  with  the  Latin — 

p.   VOLVMNIVS  .  A  .  F  .  VIOLENS 
CAFATIA .  KATVS  . 

The  Etruscan,  in  Latin  letters,  would  be  "  Pup.  Velimna 
Au.  Caphatial.''®    That  is,  Publius  Volumnius,  son  of  Aulus, 


*  There  is  doobUen  an  uulogy  to 
the  atting  female  ttatne  in  the  Mueeo 
CasQoeiDi  at  Chiosi,  and  to  the  few 
others  of  similar  character,  mentioned 
above.  See  pp.  836, 337.  She  is  robed 
in  a  long  lonie  chiUm  reaching  to  her 
ankles.  Her  am  is  precisely  similar 
to  that  of  her  kinsmsn. 

7  This  little  tcmple-um  has  regular 
ifodomon  masonry  marked  in  the  front, 
with  a  panelled  door  in  the  centre,  and 


fluted  plasters  somewhat  of  the  Corin- 
thian order  at  the  angles.  On  the  sides 
and  back  are  Roman  emblems,  snch  as 
boucrania  or  bulls'  skulls,  sacrificial 
vitkBf  patertCf  prrferieula ;  but  the 
winged  Medusa's  heads  in  the  pedi- 
ments, and  the  sphinxes  on  the  roof, 
as  aeroteria,  mark  rather  an  Etruscan 
character. 

B  Yermiglioli  (Sepolcro  de*  Volunni^ 
p.  2R)  is  in  error  in  making  this  *<  Pui,*' 
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by  a  mother  named  Ga&tia.  So  that  here  is  a  precise 
correspondence  between  the  inscriptions,  save  the  omission 
of  "  Violens,"  the  Etruscans  not  having  cognominay  or  at 
least  never  using  them  in  their  epitaphs.' 


for  Pwa  —  daughter.  It  is  dearly 
«  Pup,"  for  «  Pupli,"  or  PubUns. 
Cafatus  written  <<Caphate;*  or  <<Ca- 
phates  "  in  Etnucan,  is  of  fireqnent  oo- 
enrrence  at  Pemgia.  Lanzi  thinks  it 
bears  an  analogy  to  Capua.  Sagg.  II.  p. 
368  ;  cf.  Bull    Inst  1841,  p.  16. 

*  The  Latin  inscription  on  this  urn 
has  been  pronounced  a  forgery  by  the 
author  of  **  Etruria-Celtica,"  on  no 
other  ground  than  that  it  contradicts 
his  fanciful  theories  of  the  identity  of 
the  Etruscan  and  Irish  languages, 
M  Velimnas,"  according  to  his  interpre- 
tation, would  mean  <<  lamentations  of 
women  ; "  and  when  be  finds  a  bilingual 
monument  which  shows  it  to  be  merely 
the  Etruscan  form  of  Volumnius,  rather 
than  renounce  his  theory,  he  attempts, 
in  the  most  unwarranted  manner,  to 
overcome  the  obstacle  by  dedaring  the 
Latin  inscription  to  be  a  fraud,  and 
expresses  his  surprise  that  so  intelligent 
a  scholar^  and  able  an  antiquary  as 
VermigUoli,  could  be  deceived  by  so 
clumsy  and  palpable  a  foigery,  the  form 
of  the  letters  being  quite  suffident  to 
declare  its  modem  origin.  Etruria- 
Cdtica,  II.  p.  239.  An  assertion  so 
groundless,  made  too  without  a  per- 
sonal acquaintance  with  the  monument, 
naturally  exdted  the  indignation  of 
those  whose  honour  was  thus  gratu- 
itously impugned,  and  called  forth  from 
Cavaliere  Venniglioli  the  following  well- 
merited  rebuke,  which  I  give  in  his  own 
words  : — 

''  Nou  ometteremo  allora  un  qualche 
esame  sulle  troppo  vaghe,  arbitrarie,  e 
nuove  interpretazioni  date  alle  epigrafi 
de'  Volunni  da  Sir  W.  Betham,  neUa 
sua  Etruria-Coltica,  pubblicata  in  Dub- 


lino,  1842,  e  libro  a  nd  oortesemente 
dall*  Autore  donate  ;  e  che  potrebbe 
segnare  anche  un'  epoca  aasai  rimarea- 
bile  ne'  fosti  delle  letterarie  stranezze. 
Noi  stesd  dovenmio  fare  delle  grandi 
meraviglie,  nd  vedere  come  1'  Aut<»« 
di  questa  non  nuova,  ma  spedosiasinia 
Ek-uria-Odtica,  non  avendo  altro  scampo 
da  aostenerd  ne'  suoi  paradossi,  ed  in 
tanti  assurdi,  m  dedae  a  prodamare 
falsa,  e  modemamente  inventata  1'  e|ri- 
grafe  latina  della  umetta  mannorea 
bilingue,  ed  aggiugnendo  gentilezze  a 
gentilezze,  nutre  fSacilmente  qualche 
compasstone  per  noi,  che  d  siamo  ooai 
lasdati  ingannare.  Qnesto  gnidizio 
azzardato  unicamente  come  a  soet^gno 
di  assurdi  chiariasimi,  oltre  esser  fidso, 
oome  mostreremo  in  altri  tempi,  offende 
gli  scuopritori,  ed  i  poesessori  emandio 
di  quell'  insigne  monumento,  quelli  che 
incopiarono  V  epigrale  latina  unitamente 
a  tutte  le  epigrafi  etmsdie  nello  stesso 
istante  del  lore  discuoprimento. — Guidi- 
zio,  che  non  ei  legge  in  niun  libro^  in 
niuno  scritto  periodico  die  parlarono  di 
quella  tomba,  e  delle  noetre  espostzioDi 
— guidizj  inutili,  per  non  dire  mendicati 
sospetti,  che  niun  ebbe  mai  fra  tanti 
dotti,  intelligenti,  ed  amatori  italiani  e 
stranieri,  che  visitarono  e  visitano  fre- 
quentemente  quel  singolare  oggetto  e 
prezioso  della  veneranda  antichiti,  die 
non  mai  vide  il  Sig.  Betham ;  ma 
nel  libro  di  Sir  W.  Betham,  fra  tante 
bizzarrie,  potea  esser  anche  questa.  GU 
studj  archeologici  per  meritarsi  il  nome 
di  scienza  devono  diffidare  di  tutto  dd 
che  non  vien  loro  dimostrato ;  ma  la 
Tomba  de'  Volunni,  i  monument!  ivi 
coUocati,  rimasti  sempre  ndla  prima 
lor  coUocazione,  e  la  plena  lor  integrity. 
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But  look  at  the  ceiling  of  this  chamber.  It  is  coffered 
in  concentric,  recessed  squares,  as  in  the  tombs  of  Ghiusi, 
and  in  the  centre  is  an  enormous  Gorgon's  head,  hewn  from 
the  dark  rock,  with  eyes  upturned  in  horror,  gleaming 
from  the  gloom,  teeth  bristling  whitely  in  the  open  mouth,**^ 
wings  on  the  temples,  and  snakes  knotted  over  the  brow. 
You  confess  the  terror  of  the  image,  and  almost  expect 
to  hear 

''  Some  whisper  from  that  horrid  month 

Of  strange  unearthly  tone ; 
A  wild  infernal  langh  to  thrill 

One's  marrow  to  the  bone. 
Bat,  no — ^it  grins  like  rigid  Death, 

And  silent  as  a  stone."  ,««.  . 

Depending  by  a  metal  rod  from  the  Untel  of  the  door- 
way, hangs  a  small  winged  genius  of  earthenware,  and  to 
its  feet  was  originally  attached  a  lamp  of  the  same  material, 
with  a  Medusa's  head  on  the  bottom.  A  similar  lamp  was 
suspended  from  the  ceiling  of  the  central  chamber. 

Step  again  into  this  chamber,  and  obserye  the  pediment 
over  the  doorway  you  have  just  past.  Here  is  a  large 
disk  or  circular  shield,  with  a  head  in  relief  in  the  centre, 
set  round  with  scales — a  head  which  some  take  to  be  that 
of  Apollo,  surrounded  with  laurel  leaves,  though  the  scales 
are  as  likely  to  represent  solar  rays ;  ^  others,  that  of 
Medusa,  on  the  scaly  shield  of  Minerva.^ 


ed  ]l  lor  diflcnoprimeoto,  di  quali  dimo»- 
traaoni  andavano  privi  f  Testimoni 
oenlari  in  grandiasimo  nmnero  cfae  vi  si 
afibllarono  intomo  penetrando  impa- 
menti,  anche  a  fronte  d'  ogni  tentata 
renstenza  neil*  ampio  sottemneo,  e 
nello  steaso  giomo  della  sua  apertura, 
quasi  negli  stessi  istanti  di  essa,  e  tosto 
che  86  ne  diviilgd  la  voce  neUa  dtU  e 
nei  Inoghi  vicini ;  onde  alia  nnova  e 
daasica  sooperta  fa  data  subito,  ed  all' 
istante  una  immediata,  debita,  e  non  mai 


Bospetta  pabblidt^'* — Scavi  Pemgini, 
184&~1844 ;  cf.  BnlL  Inst  1844.  p.  144. 

^°  The  eyesand  teeth  are  either  painted 
white,  or  are  of  white  stone  inlaid. 

1  VermiglioH,  Sepolcri  de*  Volunni, 
p.  22.  The  snn  is  sometimes  repre- 
sented as  a  head  in  a  disk  set  round 
with  rays;  as  on  a  Tase  described  in 
Ann.  Inst  1888,  p.  270  ;  Mon.  Ined. 
Inst  II.  tav.  LV. 

*  Fenerbach,  BoIL  Inst  1840,  p.  119. 
This  writer  considers  it  to  be  rather 
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On  each  side  of  the  shield,  and  forming  wilJi  it  a  sort 
of  trophy,  is  a  curved  sword,  like  a  cimetar,  with  a  bird 
perched  on  the  hilt^ — a  figure  doubtless  of  symbolical 
import,  but  not  of  easy  explanation.  Below,  in  the  angles 
of  the  pediments,  are  two  busts  ;  one  of  a  peasant  bearing 
on  his  shoulder  a  pedum^  or  crooked  staff,  on  which  is 
suspended  a  basket ;  the  stick  terminating  in  a  serpent's 
head.  The  face  in  the  opposite  angle  is  broken  away, 
but  the  long  flowing  hair  is  still  visible ;  and  behind  it  is 
a  lyre  of  elegant  form,  surmounted  by  a  griffon^s  head. 
If  the  face  on  the  shield  be  that  of  Apollo,  these  two  busts 
may  represent  the  same  deity  in  his  pastoral  character, 
and  as  the  god  of  music  and  poetry.^ 

In  the  pediment  at  the  opposite  end  of  this  chamber,  is 
a  corresponding  disk,  or  shield,  but  with  solar  rays,  instead 
of  scales.  It  is  too  much  broken  to  enable  you  to  perceive 
if  there  has  been  a  head  in  the  centre.  As  in  each  angle 
of  the  pediment  is  a  large  dolphin,  in  reUef,  it  seems  to 
represent  the  sun  rising  from  the  waves — ^an  apt  emblem 
of  resurrection.  On  the  wall  below,  on  one  side  of  the 
entrance  to  the  sepulchre,  was  carved  a  demon  of  gigantic 
size ;  but  its  sex,  attributes,  and  attitude  are  matters  of 
mere  speculation,  for  nothing  of  it  is  left  beyond  a  vast 
open  wing — ^but,  ew  pede  Herctdem.     There  was  probably 


the  Moon,  the  symbol  of  night,  in  con- 
tradiBtinction  to  the  solar  rays,  decidedly 
marked  in  the  opposite  pediment  So 
tSiinks  Abeken,  Ann.  Inst  1842,  p.  57. 
There  is  no  other  instance  in  Etruria  of 
a  shield  or  disk  in  the  pediment  of  a 
tomb ;  but  such  are  found  sculptnred 
in  this  position  on  the  fisfades  of  the 
temple-tombs  of  Phrygia.  See  Steuart's 
Lydia  and  Phrygia. 

'  Swords  of  this  form  are  rare  in 
ancient  monuments.    Such  a  one,  how. 


ever,  is  represented  in  the  hand  of  a 
figure  on  a  irase  from  ChiusL  Mas. 
Chius.  tav.  CLXX.  See  also  Vol.  I. 
p.  253  of  this  work. 

>  Abeken  (Ann.  Inst  1842,  p.  59), 
who  takes  the  Medusa*s  head  here  as 
a  symbol  of  the  Moon,  sees  in  these 
figures,  two  Tritons,  which  correspond 
to  the  dolphins  in  the  opposite  pedi- 
ment,—  by  no  means  a  satisfactory 
explanation. 
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such  a  figure  on  each  side  of  the  doorway,  placed  there  to 
guard  the  sepulchre.^ 

On  each  side  of  the  entrance  to  the  inner  chamber,  a 
crested  snake  or  dragon  projects  from  the  rocky  wall,  dart- 
ing forth  its  tongue,  as  if  to  threaten  the  intruder  into  this 
sanctuary— 

Ardentesque  ocalos  suffecti  sangoine  el  igni 
Sibila  lambebant  lingaia  vibrantibiis  ora. 

These  reptiles  are  of  earthenware,  but  their  tongues  are 
of  metal ;  and  it  has  been  thought  that  on  these  tongues 
lamps  were  suspended^ — an  unnecessary  supposition. 
The  place  serpents  hold  in  the  mythology  of  the  Etrus- 
cans, as  emblems  of  the  Furies  and  infernal  demons, 
explains  their  presence  here.  Below  one  of  these  snakes, 
just  above  the  level  of  the  pavement,  is  an  Etruscan 
inscription,  which,  being  on  a  stratum  of  sand-stone,  is 
unfortunately  almost  obliterated. 

It  remains  to  notice  the  sides^hambers,  of  which  there 
are  eight,  four  on  each  side.  They  seem  never  to  have 
been  occupied,  as  no  urns  were  found  within  them.  Some 
of  them  are  still  unfinished.  They  were  intended,  it  would 
seem,  for  a  long  race  of  posterity,  but  the  family  may 
have  become  extinct,  or  they  may  have  been  merely  for 
pomp,  just  as  a  palace  contains  many  superfluous  cham- 
bers.^   The  four  inner  rooms  have,  each  a  bench  of  rock, 


^  Like  the  two  Chanuis  at  the  en- 
trance of  a  tomb  at  Chiud.  TJi  «tpra, 
page  375. 

s  VenD]glioU,p.  16.  Feuerbach,  Bull. 
Inat  1840,  p.  119.  In  the  Sepolcro  de* 
Naaoni  on  the  Flamiitian  Way,  which, 
though  of  Roman  times,  has  mudi  of 
the  Etrnaoan  character,  a  serpent  was 
painted  on  the  wall  ahnost  in  the  same 
position  as  in  this  tomb  of  Pemgia. 


For  the  meaning  of  serpents  in  tombs, 
see  Vol.  I.  p.  221. 

*  This  is  not  the  only  sepulchre  of 
this  fiunily  discovered  at  Pemgia,  for 
another  was  opened  in  the  last  cen- 
tury, near  the  chnreh  of  S.  Costanzo, 
ontride  the  waUs,  and  not  very  far  from 
this  tomb.  Vermiglioli,  Sepolcro  de' 
Volwini,  p.  5  ;  Iscriz.  Penig.  I.  pp. 
21—24. 
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and  two  have  Medusa's  heads  in  shields  on  the  ceiling, 
and  a  crested  snake  projecting  from  the  wall  above  the 
sepulchral  couch.  In  one  of  these  tombs  is  an  owl  in 
relief  in  each  comer,  and  a  snake's  head  below  it. 

Besides  the  monuments  now  remaining  in  this  tomb, 
certain  articles  in  bronze  have  been  found,  such  as  ewers — 
a  helmet — ^a  fragment  of  a  shield  embossed  with  figures  of 
Uons  and  bulls — a,  pair  of  greaves  beautifully  moulded — a 
singular  spear  or  rod  with  a  number  of  moveable  disks, 
which  seem  to  have  been  rattled  together.^  They  are  all 
to  be  seen  in  the  Palazzone  Baglioni  hard  by. 

Before  leaving  this  tomb  we  must  say  a  word  on  the 
inscriptions.  Those  of  the  four  gentlemen  on  similar  urns 
are,  taking  them  in  the  order  of  their  arrangement, 

1 — "  Thephri  Velimnas  Tarchis  Clan.'' 

2 — "  Aule  Velimnas  Thephrisa  Nuphrunal  Clan." 

3 — "  Larth  Velimnas  Aules." 

4 — "  Vel.  Velimnas  Aules." 
The  grand  urn  in  the  centre  has, 

5 — "  Amth  Velimnas  Aules." 
And  the  lady  is  called, 

6—"  Veiha  Vehmnei  Amthial." 
It  scarcely  needs  the  analogy  of  the  names  to  prove 
these  of  one  family,  the  likeness  in  their  effigies  is  ob- 
vious ;  yet  the  precise  relation  in  which  they  stood  to 
each  other  could  only  be  set  forth  by  the  inscriptions. 
No.  1  seems  the  most  venerable,  the  progenitor  of  the 
rest,  and  in  his  name  '^  Thephri,"  in  other  inscriptions 

'  It  has  been  supposed  to  be  a  mnsi-  may  hare  been  an  aooompaoiment  to  a 

calin8tniment(Verm]glioli,Sep.Volunni,  band.    A  nmilar  Instnuneot,  found  in 

p.  21 ),  but  its  being  found  in  connection  the  neighbourfaood  of  this  tomb,  and  also 

with  armour  and  weapons,  seems  to  in  company  with  armour  and  weapons^ 

mark  it  as  of  military  use,  and  it  was  had  a  small  figure  of  a  naked  man 

probably  held  upright,  and  shaken  so  dancing  on  the  top  of  the  rod. 
aa  to  rattle  the  plates  together;  and  thus 
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written  "  Thepri/'  an  analogy  may  be  traced  to  the  Tiber, 
which  flows  beneath  the  walls  of  Perugia,  and  whose  name 
is  said  to  be  Etruscan  f  just  as  the  celebrated  family  of 
Volterra  bore  the  name  of  the  river  CaBcina.  Thephri 
then  will  be  equivalent  to  Tiberius.  No.  2  appears  to  be 
his  son,^  and  the  son  of  a  lady  of  the  Nuphruna  fiunily, 
and  is  certainly  the  £Ekther  of  the  three  other  males — 
Larth,  Velus,  and  Amth  Yelimnas.  No.  6  appears  to  be 
the  daughter  of  No.  5,  the  gentleman  who  occupies  the 
post  of  honour  in  this  tomb,  and  she  seems  from  her  por< 
trait  to  have  reached  '^  a  certain  age,'^  and  in  spite  of  her 
nobility  and  wealth,  never  to  have  been  married,  for  no 
matrimonial  name  is  mentioned  in  her  epitaph. 

As  for  the  gentleman  in  the  temple,  who  could  not  be 
content  with  the  fashions  of  his  ancestors,  he  may  bo 
another  son  of  No.  2 ;  as  his  father's  name  was  Aule  ; 
though  the  more  modem  style  of  his  urn  makes  it  pro- 
bable that  he  was  later  by  a  generation  or  two  than  his 
kinsmen. 

From  the  style  of  the  sculpture,  so  superior  to  that 
generally  found  on  Etruscan  urns,  from  the  painting  also 


8  VftiTO  (Ling.  Lat  V.  29,  30)  states 
that  the  name  of  the  river  was  claimed 
both  by  the  Etniflcans  and  Latins, — by 
the  former  as  being  called  after  Thebris 
(the  old  editions  have  Dehebris)  prince 
of  the  Veientee  ;  by  the  latter  as  being 
named  after  Tiberinus,  king  of  the 
lAtins.  Varro  seems  to  incline  to  the 
Etruscan  origin.  See  also  Festus,  a.  v. 
Tiberis ;  Serv.  ad  Virg.  iEn.  III.  600  ; 
VIII.  72,  330. 

Another  £truscan  family  of  Perugia — 
Tins,  Tiuia — ^bears  the  same  relation  to 
the  Tinia,  a  streamlet,  the  ^'Tiniaa  inglo- 
riu8  humor"  of  Silius  Italicus  (VIII. 
454),  which  falls  into  the  Tiber,  some 
miles  below  this  city.    It  is  now  called 

VOL.   II. 


the  Topino.  Cluver.  II.  p.  700.  its 
ancient  name  is  doubtless  derived  from 
the  Etruscan  Jove  who  was  called  Tina, 
or  Tinia.  See  MOller,  Etruak.  I.  p.  420. 
*  Thephrisa  has  not  the  usual  form 
indicative  of  the  patronymic  ;  the  ter- 
mination <<  sa ''  or  **  isa,"  being  usually 
applied  to  females  to  mark  the  names 
of  their  husbands.  Yet  as  it  is  also 
found  attached  to  names,  which,  as  in 
this  case,  are  undoubtedly  males,  it  can 
here  hardly  be  other  than  the  patrony- 
mic. See  Miiller,  Etrusk.  I.  p.  444. 
**  Thephrisa*'  may  be  put  for  «  Thephri- 
sa!," i.  e.  the  son  of  Thephris,  the  filial 
relation  being  further  expressed  by 
the  word   "Clan."    See  Vol  I.  p.  313. 

I  I 
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on  the  principal  monument,  which  has  all  the  freedom  of 
those  in  the  Pumpus  tomb  at  Gometo,  as  well  aa  from  the 
style  of  the  reUe&  on  the  ceilings  and  walls  of  this  sepul* 
chre,  there  is  no  doubt  that  it  is  of  late  date,  subsequent 
to  the  Roman  conquest  of  Etruria,  though  before  the 
native  language  and  customs  had  been  utterly  absorbed  in 
those  of  world-wide  Rome.* 

This  interesting  sepulchre  was  discovered  in  February, 
1840.  Fortunately  for  the  traveller  it  is  the  property  of 
the  Conte  Baglioni,  a  relative  of  the  venerable  Vermig- 
lioli,  and  a  gentleman  whose  love  of  antiquity,  and  zealous 
research,  are  equalled  by  his  good  taste. 

Let  the  traveller  on  no  account  fail  to  see  the  Grotta 
de'  Yolunni.  If  my  description  has  &iled  to  interest  him, 
it  is  not  the  &ult  of  the  sepulchre,  which,  though  of  late 
date,  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  in  Etruria.  To  me  it 
has  a  more  than  common  charm.  I  shall  always  remem* 
ber  it  as  the  first  Etaruscan  tomb  I  entered.  It  was  soon 
after  its  discovery  that  I  found  myself  at  the  mouth  of 
this  sepulchre.  Never  shall  I  forget  the  anticipation  of 
delight  with  which  I  leapt  from  the  vettura  into  the  fierce 
canicular  sun,  with  what  impatience  I  awaited  the  arrival 
of  the  keys,  with  what  strange  awe  I  entered  the  dark 
cavern — ^gazed  on  the  inexpUcable  characters  in  the  door- 
way— descried  the  urns  dimly  through  the  gloom — ^beheld 
the  femily-party  at  their  sepulchral  revels — ^the  solemn 
dreariness  of  the  surrounding  cells.  The  figures  on  the 
walls  and  ceilings  strangely  stirred  my  fency.  The  Furies, 
with  their  glaring  eyes,  gnashing  teeth,  and  ghastly  grins 


^  Vermiglioli  (p.  43)   considers  tliis  urns    must    be    of   the    time    of    the 

tomb  to  be  of  the  end  of  the  sixth  or  Antonines.     But  Micali,  as  Dr.  Braun 

beginning   of    the  seventh   century  of  has  obsenred,  generaUy  puts  hiB  foot 

Rome,  "  or  even  as  late  as  the  days  of  on  a  wrong  dat«.      Ann.   Inst    1843, 

the  Empire.**  Micali  (Mon.  Ined.  p.  154)  p  361. 
judges  from  the  style  of  art  that  the 
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— ^the  snakes,  with  which  the  walls  seemed  aUve,  hissing 
and  darting  their  tongues  at  me — and  above  all  the  soli- 
tary wing,  chilled  me  with  an  undefinable  awe,  with  a 
sense  of  something  mysterious  and  terrible.  The  sepul- 
chre itself,  so  neatly  hewn  and  decorated,  yet  so  gloomy ; 
fashioned  like  a  house,  yet  with  no  mortal  habitant,^ — ^aU 
was  so  strange,  so  noyeL  It  was  like  enchantment,  not 
reality,  or  rather  it  was  the  realisation  of  the  pictures  of 
subterranean  palaces  and  spell-bound  men,  which  youthful 
fiuicy  had  drawn  from  the  Arabian  Nights,  but  which  had 
long  been  cast  aside  into  the  lumber-room  of  the  memory, 
now  to  be  suddenly  restored.  The  impressions  received 
in  this  tomb  first  directed  my  attention  to  the  antiquities 
of  Etruria.' 

The  Grotta  de'  Volunni  was  the  first  sepulchre  discovered 
in  the  hill;  but  many  others  have  been  subsequently 
opened  around  it ;  in  fact,  the  entire  hiU-slope  is  burrowed 
with  them.  Though  none  can  compete  in  size  or  beauty 
with  the  Grotta  de'  Volunni,  all  are  sufficiently  interesting, 
not  only  because  they  still  retain  their  urns,  but  because 
they  prove  many  well-known  Roman  families  to  have  been 
of  Etruscan  origin.  A  few  have  been  placed  under  lock 
and  key,  and  many  others,  which  yet  stand  open,  so  many 
dark  treasure-caverns  of  antiquity,  merit  a  more  careful 
preservation.  The  greater  part  are  quadrangular  chambers 
rudely  hewn  in  the  rock  ;  of  others  it  must  be  said,  they 
"  shape  have  none,^'  for  they  are  mere  caves  hollowed  in 


'  This  tomb  is  thought  by  Feuerbach 
to  bear  a  resemblance  to  a  temple  ;  to 
me  it  has  more  analogy  to  a  Roman 
house.  The  very  arrangement  of  the 
chambers  is  the  same.  The  doorway 
answers  to  the  oitium ;  the  central 
chamber  to  the  cavcedvum  ;  the  recesses 
on  either  hand  to  the  alee;  the  inner 
chamber  with  the  urns,  to  the  tahlinum; 


the  other  apartments    around,  to  the 
iricliniay  or  cubicula. 

3  For  further  notices  of  this  tomb, 
see  Vermiglioli's  pamphlet — Sepolcro 
de'  Volunni,  with  the  book  of  plates  ; 
Bull  Inst  1840,  pp.  17—19,  Braun  ; 
pp.  116—123,  Feuerbach;  1841,  pp. 
12—14  ;  Ann.  Inst  1842,  pp.  55,  59. 
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the  hill ;  one  is  in  the  form  of  a  rude  dome  with  beams 
slightly  reUeved.  None  show  any  of  the  internal  decora- 
tion, so  lavishly  bestowed  on  the  Grotta  de'  Yolunni. 

The  monuments  in  them  are  all  urns,  or  ash-chests,  of 
travertine — no  sarcophagi ;  for  it  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  the  custom  at  Perusia  to  bury  the  corpse  entire. 
None  of  these  urns  equal  those  in  the  Grotta  de'  Yolunni 
for  beauty  of  execution,  but  many  are  of  more  varied  cha- 
racter,  though  to  him  who  has  seen  the  Museums  of  Volterra 
and  Chiusi,  few  will  appear  of  extraordinary  interest.  In 
one  point,  however,  they  are  peculiar.  Almost  all  are 
painted, — rehefe  as  well  as  the  figures  on  the  Uds, — and 
the  colours  often  retain  their  original  brilliancy.  The  hues 
are  black,  red,  blue,  and  purple.  The  reUe&  are  sometimes 
left  white,  or  only  just  touched  with  colour,  while  the  ground 
is  painted  a  deep  blue  or  black;  and  the  ornaments, 
fi^ontlet,  necklace,  torque,  and  bracelets,  as  well  as  the 
armour  and  weapons,  are  often  gilt.  Gay  contrasts  of 
colour  were  aimed  at,  rather  than  harmony  or  richness.  In 
the  Grotta  de'  Volunni,  on  the  other  hand,  which  is  of  a 
better  period,  or  at  least  in  a  better  taste,  there  are  no 
traces  of  colour  on  the  sculpture,  except  where  the  hps 
and  eyes  of  one  of  the  recumbent  males  are  painted.^ 

I  will  notice  the  principal  of  these  tombs,  and  touch  on 
their  contents. 

Ipogbo  db'  Cbsi. — The  tomb  of  the  "  Ceisi "  family — 
in  Latin,  CaBsius — is  very  small,  and  has  a  low,  domed 
ceiling.  It  contains  seven  urns.  One  bears  the  winged 
Scylla,  with  double  fishes'  tail,  brandishing  an  oar  over  the 
heads  of  two  warriors,  whom  she  has  entangled  in  her 
coils.  In  another  is  a  battle  between  Greeks  and  Amazons. 
And  there  are  several  with  a  griffon  as  a  device;  one 

*  The  painted  scene  of  the  souls  in  the  doorway,  described  above,  at  page  474, 
is  on  the  flat  surface  of  the  monument. 
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remarkable  for  having  an  eye  in  its  wing.  The  griffon,  be 
it  observed,  is  still  the  crest  on  the  arms  of  Perugia.® 

Ipogbo  db'  Vezi. — This  name  is  written  "Veti"  in 
Etruscan  characters,  and  answers  to  the  Yettius  of  the 
fiomans.  The  tomb  is  very  rudely  hewn,  and  contains 
thirteen  urns.  In  one  of  them  was  found,  mingled  with 
the  ashes,  a  pair  of  gold  earrings,  in  another,  a  mirror. 
The  most  remarkable  is  one  which  represents  Thetis,  with 
a  spear,  seated  on  a  hippocampus^  or  sea-horse.  The 
goddess  is  robed  in  purple,  with  a  veil  of  the  same  hue ; 
the  beast  is  left  white,  but  his  feet  and  fins  are  gilt.  The 
colouring  is  thrown  out  by  a  blue  ground.^ 

Ipogeo  db'  Peteoni. — "  Petruni ''  or  "  Patruni "  in 
Etruscan.  This  was  a  virgin  tomb,  with  a  dozen  urns ; 
several  curious,  and  highly  decorated  with  colour  and 
gilding.  Two  bear  a  pair  of  figures,  a  married  couple, 
reclining  lovingly  on  the  hd  ;  in  one  case  she  has  a  patera^ 
he  a  gilt  vase  in  one  hand,  and  a  naked  sword  in  the  other 
— ^the  only  instance  I  remember  of  a  weapon  at  these 
sepulchral  banquets.  On  another  is  the  ofb-repeated  sub* 
ject  of  the  sacrifice  of  Iphigenia^  here  represented  in  a 
double  row  of  figures ;  in  the  upper,  the  maiden  is  being 
dragged  to  the  altar  to  the  music  of  the  double-pipes  and 
lyre ;  in  the  lower,  a  priest  is  pouring  a  libation  on  her 
head,  and  other  figures  are  brmging  fruit  and  various 
offerings  to  the  shrine.  Whether  there  were  any  resem- 
blance between  the  fate  of  the  deceased,  and  that  of  the 
daughter  of  Agamemnon,  I  know  not,  but  I  have  observed 
that  in  almost  every  case,  both  in  this  necropolis  and  else- 
where, where  this  subject  is  represented,  the  figure  on  the 


^  For  notices  of  this  tomb  see  BulL  «  See  BuIL   Inst  1843,  pp.  19,  23  ; 

Inst  1843,  pp.  18,22.     There  is  another  1844.  p.  136.    Two  other  sepulchres  of 

tomb  in  this  hill  which  seems  to  belong  this  family  have  been  discoTered  here, 
to  the  same  family. 
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lid  is  a  female.  Probably  the  Etruscan  young  ladies  were 
as  fond  of  old  tales  of  woe,  as  those  of  modem  days,  and 
"  The  sorrows  of  Iphigenia*'  may  have  been  as  popular  a 
lay  with  them,  as  those  of  Werter  and  Charlotte  were  with 
our  grandmothers.  Here  is  an  urn  with  warriors  marching 
to  the  assault  of  a  tower — ^a  round  tower  too  ! — ^men  of 
Ulster,  look  to  this! — ^behold  a  new  bond  of  affinity 
between  Etruria  and  the  Emerald  Isle — ^a  fresh  proof  that 
the  ancient  people  of  Italy  were  worshippers  of  Baal  or  of 
Buddh ;  and  pardon  my  common-place  opinion  that  the 
scene  may  represent  the  "  Seven  before  Thebes.*'  One  of 
the  urns  has  a  Latin  inscription.^ 

Ipogbo  degli  Aosi. — In  the  name  so  spelt  in  Etruscan 
letters  it  is  not  difficult  to  recognise  the  Accius,  or  Axius, 
of  the  Romans.^  This  is  a  large  square  tomb,  whose  roof 
has  fallen  in  ;  it  contains  many  urns.  One  has  the  sacrifice 
of  Iphigenia,  finely  executed  in  high  reUef  Another  bears 
the  favourite  scene  of  the  death  of  PoUtes.^  The  most 
singular  urn  in  this  tomb  is  one  of  cylindrical  form,  with 
a  conical  lid  ;  it  is  said  to  have  been  coated  with  lead. 

Ipogbo  db'  Pabi. — Spelt  "  Pharu  "  or  Pharus  in  Etrus- 
can, and  answering  to  the  Barrus  or  possibly  to  the 


'  This  inBcription  is  l  .  PSTRONiys  . 
I. .  F  .  NOVORSiNiA  .  Most  of  the  other 
inscriptions  are  singular  in  this  respect, 
that  the  name  Tite,  or  Titos,  precedes 
that  of  Petruni,  not  as  ihe  prcmomeny 
but  as  the  noinen;  e.g. — ^^Aule  Tite 
Petruni,"  in  which  case  it  seems  to 
answer  to  the  ffent  in  Latin  names, 
though  such  a  distinction  has  been  sup- 
posed not  to  have  existed  among  the 
Etruscans.  In  the  same  way,  in  others 
of  these  epitaphs  of  Perugia,  we  find  a 
recurrence  of  an  union  between  two 
names — ^such  as  **  Vibi  Alpha,''  "  Acuni 
Casni,"  <<  Cestna  Sminthi.''     Bull.  Inet. 


1841,  pp.  15,  67.  For  notices  of  this 
tomb  see  Bull.  Inst  1843,  pp.  18,  23  ; 
1844,  p.  136  ;  1845,  pp.  106—^. 

B  This  name  is  sometimes  spelt 
"  Achsi  "  in  Etruscan. 

>  Here  there  is  a  little  Tariety.  The 
young  man  kneeling  on  the  altar,  grasps 
the  wheel  also  held  by  the  woman,  and 
the  warrior  rushes  on  to  slay  him,  as 
usual ;  but  behind  the  woman  is  a  snake 
or  dragon  ;  and  in  a  doorway  at  each 
end  of  the  scene  stands  a  Fury  with  a 
torch.  A  notice  of  this  tomb  is  given 
in  Bull.  Inst.  1844.  p.  140. 
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y alius  of  the  Romans.^  It  has  eight  urns,  and  six 
cinerary  pots. 

So  many  tombs  are  now  open  in  this  hill  that  it  is  not 
easy  to  know  when  you  have  seen  all,  as  the  entire  slope 
is  burrowed  with  them.  In  fact  these  sepulchral  treasures 
accumulate  almost  too  fast  for  the  local  antiquaries.^  Most 
of  these  tombs  are  without  the  protection  of  a  door,  and 
have  no  notice  announcing  the  &mily  to  which  they 
belong,  which  must  be  learned  by  an  inspection  of  the 
urns  within  them.^ 

In  the  Palazzone  Baglioni,  which  stands  at  the  foot  of 
this  hill,  is  a  small  museum  of  antiquities,  the  fruit  of  the 
excayations  made  on  the  site.  Many  cinerary  urns  with 
inscriptions  and  painted  reUefe-vessels  of  t^a  cotte,  in 
great  variety  and  abundance-n^ne  large  vase  of  Greek 
fonn,  with  fi^es  and  flowers  in  high  relief  painted,  but 
not  varnished — one  vase  only  in  the  best  Greek  style — 
part  of  a  curule  chair  of  bronze — ^mirrors — coins — ^gold 
ornaments — ^a  pair  of  curling-irons ! — ^a  case  of  bone,  con- 
taining articles  for  the  toilet — and  the  lamps,  helmet, 
greaves,  and  fragment  of  the  embossed  shield,  found  in 
the  Grotta  de^  Volunni.* 

The  hill  which  contains  these  sepulchres  Ues  to  the 


1  VenniglioU  thinkB  this  luune  equi- 
valent to  the  Farnui  or  Farianus  of  the 
Romans  (Moratori,  p.  1462,  9  ;  p.  422, 
12).  Boll.  Inst  1843,  p.  19  ;  cf.  24 ; 
1844.  p.  137. 

s  In  1843,  VermigUoli  says  that 
though  he  had  abeady  published  more 
than  500  Etruscan  monuments  with 
inscriptions,  he  had  still  above  140 
waiting  for  publication.  BuU.  Inst.  1 843, 
p.  21.  Since  that  time  their  number 
has  greatly  increased. 

3  Among  these  are  the  tombs  of  the 
following  families  —  Petri  —  Casni  or 


Cesina  —  Sumi  —  Anani  (Annianus) — 
Luceti  or  Liceti — Upelsi — Suzi — Pum- 
puni  (Pomponius)  —  Vusi — Larcani — 
Apruti  —  Caphate  (Cafatius)  —  Acune 
(Aconius)— Varna  (Varus) — Vipi  (Vi- 
bius).  Bull.  Inst  1844.  pp.  137,  et  teq, 
A  tomb  of  the  Puropuni  family  was  also 
discovered  here  at  the  doee  of  the  last 
century,  the  urns  from  which  are  now  in 
the  Museum.  A  sepulchre  of  the  family 
Velthuma,  or  Velthumas  (Voltumus) 
was  opened  near  this  city  in  1822. 
Vermigl.  Iscriz.  Perug.  I.  pp.  262 — 3. 
*  Bua  Inst  1841,  p.  14. 
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south  of  Perugia.  Other  tombs  have  been  found  else- 
where, near  the  new  Campo  Santo,  and  also  close  to  the 
city-wails,  where  the  Benedictine  monks  have  made  exca- 
vations. The  necropolis  of  Perusia,  however,  may  be  said 
to  be  only  just  disclosed,  and  we  may  entertain  the  hope 
that  further  researches  will  prove  it  to  be  of  an  extent 
and  interest  commensurate  with  the  ancient  importance 

of  the  city. 

Tbmpio  di  San  Manno. 

This  tomb,  or  ''temple,'^  as  it  is  called,  hes  at  the  hamlet 
of  La  Gommenda,  two  miles  from  Perugia,  on  the  road  to 
Florence.  You  enter  a  mean  building,  and  descend  a 
flight  of  steps  into  a  cellar,  as  you  expect,  but  find 
yourself  in  a  vaults  lined  with  travertine  masonry,  very 
neat  and  regular,  but  uncemented.*  The  vault  is  very 
similar  to  that  in  the  Casa  Cecchetti,  at  Gortona^  and  to 
the  Deposito  del  Gran  Duca,  at  Chiusi,  but  is  much  more 
spacious  than  either,  being  twenty-seven  feet  long,  by  half 
that  in  width,  and  about  fifteen  feet  in  height.^  About 
half  way  down  the  chamber,  on  either  hand,  is  a  recess^ 
also  vaulted,  in  one  of  which  stand,  in  the  inner  comers, 
two  blocks  of  travertine,  resembling  altars,  each  having  a 
groove  or  channel  at  the  upper  edge,  as  if  to  carry  off 
the  blood.^  It  is  this  which  has  caused  the  vault  to  be 
regarded  as  a  temple,  though  I  think  it  more  probably 
wajs  a  sepulchre,  both  from  analogy^  and  on  account  of  its 


^  The  courses  are  from  12  to  18 
inches  in  height,  and  the  blocks  vary  in 
length,  some  being  more  than  6  feet, 
and  one  even  7  feet  9  inches.  There  are 
twenty-nine  youssoirs  in  the  vault 

*  The  further  end  is  open,  or  rather 
the  original  wall  at  this  end,  if  there 
were  one,  has  been  destroyed  and  the 
vault  lengthened  out  with  brickwork  of 
a  much  subsequeut  ago.     At  the  nearer 


end,  the  ancient  masonry  is  preserved, 
but  has  been  broken  through  to  make 
the  doorway  by  which  you  enter. 

^  These  recesses  are  6  ft.  6  in.  high  ; 
about  6  ft  deep,  and  rather  less  in 
width. 

^  Similar  altar-like  masses  exist  in  a 
sepulchre  at  Sovaiia,  and  also  iu  the 
Grotta  Cardinale  and  otiier  tombs  at 
Cometo. 
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subterranean  character.^  Moreover,  the  existence  of  an 
altar  is  in  no  way  inconsistent  with  the  supposition  of  a 
tomb,  for  the  relation  between  tombs  and  temples  is  well 
known ;  and  a  shrine,  where  offerings  might  be  made  to 
the  Manes,  was  not  unfrequent  in  ancient  sepulchres.^ 

The  beauty,  the  perfection  of  the  masonry  in  this  vault, 
not  to  be  excelled  in  modem  times,  might  have  given  rise 
to  doubts  of  its  Etruscan  construction,  had  not  this  been 
put  beyond  all  question  by  an  inscription  in  that  language 
in  large  letters,  graven  deep  in  the  masonry,  and  extending, 
within  the  arch,  from  one  end  of  the  vault  to  the  other. 
There  are  three  lines,  and  the  inscription,  for  length,  may 
rival  that  in  the  Museum  of  Perugia.^  With  such  a  proof 
as  this,  who  can  doubt  that  the  Etruscans  knew  and 
practised  the  arcfi, — and  who  shall  throw  suspicion  on  the 
Etruscan  construction  of  certain  vaults  and  arches  in 
sepulchres  and  gates  in  this  land,  merely  on  account  of 
the  perfection  of  the  workmanship  and  excellent  preserva- 
tion of  the  monuments?  This  vault  proves  that  such 
things  may  have  been,  and  heightens  the  probability  that 
certain  of  them  were,  of  Etruscan  origin. 

This  vault  has  been  open  for  ages ;  indeed,  it  is  among 
the  best  known  of  Etruscan  sepulchres.  Yet  though 
applied  to  base  purposes,  it  has  received  little  injury; 
probably  owing  to  the  hardness  of  the  travertine. 


«  Gori  (Mob.  Etnis.  III.  p.  81)  and 
Paaseri  (ap.  eund.  III.  p.  100)  took 
it  for  a  sepulchre.  So  also  Abeken,  Mit- 
telitalien,  p.  250.  Ciatti,  a  natiye  his- 
torian of  Perugia,  thought  it  was  a  prison 
for  slaves. 

1  The  analogy  and  connection  between 
temples  and  tombs  is  well  established. 
The  sepulchre  was  in  fact  the  shrine  of 
the  Muies,  who  were  regarded  as  gods. 


Virg.  iEn.  III.  63,  305  ;  IV.  457  ;  V. 
48,  86.  Amobius  (adv.  Nat  VI.  6,  7) 
gives  numerous  proofs  of  the  relation 
between  temples  and  sepulchres,  among 
the  Greeks  and  Koman& 

3  This  inscription  has  been  published 
by  Buonarroti,  p.  98,  ap.  Dempster,  II.; 
by  Grori,  Mus.  Etrus.  III.  class.  II.  tav. 
V. ;  Passeri,  ap.  eund.  III.  p.  107  ;  and 
Lanzi,  Saggio,  II.  p.  514. 
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CHAPTER  LIX. 

ROME. 

Tokens  of  the  dead  :— the  wondroiu  fame 

Of  the  past  world  .... 

Traditions  dark  and  old,  whence  evil  creeds 

StaH  forth.  ^ 

These  are  sad  and  sepulchral  pitchers,  silently  expressing  old  mortality,  the  ruins 
of  forgotten  times. 

Sir  Thomas  Browns. 

I  HAD  intended  treating  of  Rome  aj9  an  Etruscan  city, 
pointing  out  facts  both  in  her  early  history  and  in  her 
local  remains,  which  authorise  us  so  to  regard  her.  But 
this  would  lead  me  into  too  discursive  a  field  for  the  limits 
of  this  work,  and  I  am  compelled  to  confine  myself  to 
notice  the  Etruscan  rehcs  stored  in  her  museums.     These 
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are  two — ^the  Museo  Gregoriano  of  the  Vatican,  and  the 
collection  of  Cavalier  Campana ;  each  in  its  way  unrivalled. 

MusBO  Gregoriano. 

This  magnificent  collection  is  principally  the  fruit  of  the 
excavating  partnership  established,  some  twelve  or  fifteen 
years  since,  between  the  Papal  Oovemment  and  the 
Campanari  of  Toscanella ;  and  will  render  the  memory  of 
Gregory  XVI.,  who  forwarded  its  formation  with  more 
zeal  than  he  ordinarily  displayed,  ever  honoured  by  all 
interested  in  antiquarian  science.  As  the  excavations 
were  made  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Vulci,  most  of  the 
articles  are  from  that  necropolis;  yet  the  collection  has 
been  considerably  enlarged  by  the  addition  of  others 
previously  in  the  possession  of  the  Government,  and  still 
more  by  recent  acquisitions  from  the  Etruscan  cemeteries 
of  Cervetri,  Cometo,  Bomarzo,  Orte,  Toscanella,  and  other 
sites  within  the  Papal  dominions. 

As  no  catalogue  of  this  Museum  is  published,  the  visitor 
is  thrown  on  his  own  personal  stock  of  knowledge  or 
ignorance,  as  the  case  may  be,  or  on  the  dim  and  dubious 
enlightenment  of  the  ctistode.  I  have  therefore  considered 
that  something  Uke  a  guide  to  this  collection  would  be 
acceptable ;  and  I  propose  to  lead  my  readers  through  the 
eleven  rooms  seriatim^  and  to  point  out  the  most  remark- 
able objects  in  each.  If  errors  should  be  found  in  my 
statements,  they  must  be  received  with  indulgence,  and 
laid  not  so  much  to  my  charge  as  to  that  of  the  Govern- 
ment, whose  jealousy  forbids  a  visitor  to  make  a  single 
note  within  the  walls.^ 


>  The  appointed  gaardians  of  these  a  scientific  investigator  of  antiquities, 
treasores  enter  fiilly  into  the  narrow  Matters  have  somewhat  improved,  how- 
spirit  of  their  employers,  and  do  not  ever,  since  the  accession  of  Pius  IX. 
distinguish  between  a  clodhopper  and 
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Vestibule. 

Three  recumbent  figures  in  terra  cotta,  a  male  and  two 
females,  the  size  of  life,  forming  the  lids  to  sarcophagi. 
They  are  all  highly  decorated ;  he  with  a  chaplet  of  laurel, 
a  torque,  and  rings  ;  the  women  with  chaplets,  necklaces, 
earrings,  rings,  and  bracelets.^ — From  Toscanella,  the 
site  most  abounding  in  terra-cotta  articles.  Two  horses' 
heads  of  nenfro^  found  at  the  entrance  of  a  tomb  at  Vulci. 
The  horse  among  the  Etruscans  was  a  symbol  of  the 
passage  of  the  soul  to  another  world.  A  large  pine-cone 
— ^another  funereal  emblem.  A  square  cinerary  urn  of 
terra-cotta,  with  a  rounded,  overhanging  lid,  fi^om  which 
rises,  like  a  handle,  a  small  head,  the  portrait  of  the 
individual  whose  ashes  lie  within. — From  Veii^  Many 
heads  in  the  same  material,  portraits  of  the  deceased, 
which  were  placed  in  tombs,  are  now  embedded  in  the 
walls  of  this  chamber. 

Chamber  op  the  Cinerary  Urns. 

This  room  contains  thirteen  urns  of  alabaster  or  traver- 
tine, principally  fi-om  Volterra,  which  were  in  the  Vatican 
before  the  formation  of  this  Museum.  They  bear  the 
usual  recumbent  eflSgies  on  the  lids,  ludicrously  stunted  ; 
most  are  females,  and  hold  fruit,  a  scroll,  tablets,  a  fan,  or 
a  patera^  in  their  hands.  The  principal  urn  is  at  the 
end  of  the  room,  and  has  a  pair  of  figures  on  its  lid — 
the  wife  reclining  fondly  in  her  husband^s  bosom.  The 
relief  below  shows  the  myth   of  (Enomaus  overthrown 


3  The  position  of  two  of  these  figures,  repose  after  the    feast      For  iUustra- 

stretched  on  their  backs,  with  one  hand  tions  see  the  work  entitled  Museo  Gre- 

behind  their  heads,  and  one  leg  bent  goriano,  I.  tav.  XCII. 

beneath  tlie  other,  is  peculiar  ;  it  is  not  '  See  Vol.   I.  p.   57.     For  ao  illus- 

the  attitude  of  the  banquet,  but  tliat  of  tration  see  Micali,    Mon.    Ined.    tav. 

slumber,  or,  it  may  be,  of  the  satisfied  XLVIII.  5. 
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in  his  chariot.  On  one  side  stands  EQppodamia^  his 
daughter,  on  the  other,  Pelops,  who  had  brought  about  the 
catastrophe.  Two  winged  Junones  mark  this  as  a  scene 
of  death.  In  style  of  art  this  urn  is  much  superior  to 
those  around  it.* 

These  bear,  as  usual,  Greek  myths  with  a  mixture  of 
Etruscan  demonology — ^the  Calydonian  boar — ^Dirce  about 
to  be  slain  by  Amphion  and  Zethus — the  rape  of  Helen, 
with  slaves  carrying  her  goods  on  board  the  ships  of  Paris 
— combats  of  Centaurs  and  Lapithse — Actseon,  torn  to 
pieces  by  his  dogs — Paris  taking  refuge  at  the  altar  from 
his  wrathful  brothers;  the  palm-branch  in  his  hand 
indicating  the  prize  he  had  just  won  in  the  public  games 
— Cadmus  or  Jason,  armed  with  a  plough,  contending 
with  the  teeth-sprung  warriors — Iphigenia  on  the  altar, 
the  priest  pouring  a  Ubation  on  her  head,  musicians  around 
to  drown  the  cries  of  the  victim,  a  slave  bringing  in  the 
hind  which  Diana  had  sent  as  a  substitute.  On  the  lid  of 
this  urn  is  no  recumbent  figure,  but  a  banquet  in  reUef 
Besides  these,  there  are  several  scenes  emblematical  of  the 
last  journey  of  the  soul,  represented  as  a  figure  wrapt  in 
a  toga,  seated  on  horseback ;  a  demon  is  leading  the 
animal,  and  a  slave  follows  with  a  burden.* 

On  the  shelves  above  the  urns  are  more  heads  in  terra- 
cotta, interesting  as  specimens  of  Etruscan  portraiture 
and  £ishions.  One  has  the  lower  part  of  the  face  full  of 
minute  holes,  as  if  for  the  insertion  of  a  beard. 

Chamber  of  the  Sarcophagus. 

In  the  middle  of  this  room  is  a  large  sarcophagus  of 
nenfrOj  found  at  Tarquinii  in  1834.     The  eflBgy  of  the 


^  Moseo  Gregoriano,  I.  tav.  XCV.  I. 
^  For  these  urns  see  Mus.  Gregor.  I.  tav.  XCIII. — XCV. 
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Lucumo  on  the  lid,  redining  on  his  back,  with  a  scroll  in 
his  hand,  recalls  the  monuments  of  the  middle  ages. 

This  sarcophagus  has  rehefe  on  aU  four  sides.  One 
shows  an  altar  in  the  midst,  with  the  body  of  a  female 
lying  on  it>  which  must  be  Clytemnestra  ;  for  the  corpse 
of  iEgisthus  hes  on  the  ground  hard  by,  with  the  ayeng- 
ing  pair  standing  oyer  it;  and  a  female  sits  mourning 
below,  who  may  be  Electra ;  while  in  another  part  of  the 
scene  Orestes  is  persecuted  by  Furies,  brandishing  serpents. 
On  the  other  side  of  the  monument  is  the  story  of  the 
Theban  Brothers ;  here  engaged  in  altercation ;  there 
driyen  by  a  Fury  to  their  destiny,  which  is  set  forth  in 
the  centre  of  the  relief  where  they  are  dying  by  each 
other's  hands.  Their  £Ekther  (Edipus  is  here  also;  led 
away  from  the  sad  scene,  he  encounters  a  Fury  with  a 
torch.  A  female  seated  on  a  rock  is  probably  Jocasta. 
At  one  of  the  ends  of  the  monument  is  another  repre- 
sentation of  a  human  sacrifice — a  female  being  thrust  on 
an  altar,  and  stabbed  by  two  men — ^probably  Clytemnestra 
immolated  to  the  manes  of  Agamemnon.^  At  the  opposite 
end  Pyrrhus  is  slaying  the  in&nt  Astyanax,  in  the  arms 
of  his  tutor,  who  has  yainly  borne  him  to  an  altar  for  pro- 
tection.^ 

A  semicolossal  head  of  Medusa,  with  snakes  tied  under 
the  chin.  A  slab  with  a  bilingual  inscription — ^Latin  and 
Umbrian — on  both  sides. — From  Todi.  Two  choice  busts ; 
one  of  a  youth  with  a  garland  of  flowers  ;  the  other  of  a 
maiden. 

In  the  comers  of  this  room  are  some  small  cinerary 
urns  of  pottery,  in  the  form  of  rude  huts  of  skins,  stretched 
on  cross-pdes.     They  still  contain  burnt  ashes ;  and  were 

^  It  can  hardly  represent  the  sacrifice  7  For  an  illustration  see  Mus.  Gregor. 

of  Iphigenia  ;  or  that  of  Polyxena  at  the      I.  tav.  XCyi. 
tomb  of  Achilles,  as  has  been  imagined. 
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found,  tf^ether  with  a  number  of  small  pots,  lamps,  rude 
attempts  at  the  human  figure,  fhtda,  knives,  and  lance- 
heads,  in  a  large  jar  of  coarse  brown  earthenware,  such  as 
stands  in  this  chamber,  and  is  represented  in  tiie  annexed 
woodcut."  These  were  found  thirty  years  ago  on  the  Alban 


Mount ;  and  amdogy  marks  them  aa  of  very  high  anti- 
quity— the  sepulchral  fiimiture  of  the  earliest  races  of 
Italy,  prior,  it  is  probable,  to  the  foundation  of  Eome.^ 


'  The  abore  wood-cat  shows  s  sec- 
tioD  of  one  o[  iJio  hkrge  jhts,  conlaiuiiig 
one  of  (he  hot-urns,  and  s  Tuiet)'  of 
resseta  of  the  Euue  malerisl  iround  it. 
The  nms,  heweTer,  «re  not  alwsj's  eo 
found,  bat  sepsnte,  with  {ragmenta  of 
pipe  aronitd  them.  Some  ue  marked 
with  coriooB  figures  in  relief,  wliich 
used  to  be  supposed  Oicwi  chusctsrs, 
bat  it  is  BTident  that  the;  are  mcnlj 
mde  decorMiona. 

*  These  remarkable  uraa  were  fomid 
In  1S17,  Ant  by  Sipior  Carlo  Tonus- 


near  Harino, 
dose  to  the  road  to  Castel  Gsndolfo  ; 
then  more  were  found  in  the  immediate 
neighbourhood  by  Signor  Giuseppe  Csr- 
noTsli  ;  and  again,  a  part]'  of  literati 
disooTerad  some  lying  beneath  s  strUmn 
of  feptrino,  abont  1 8  inches  thick.  If 
their  conclusion  be  correct  that  this 
ptptrino  was  ejected  by  the  volcMio, 
whose  extinct  crater  is  now  oocupied  by 
the  Alban  Lake,  afier  the  monuments 
were  deposited  in  the  plaoes  where  they 
were  found,  these  must  indeed  be  of 
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Chamber  of  Tbrra-Cottas, 

In  the  centre  of  this  room  stands  a  beautiful  terra-cotta 
statue  of  Mercury,  with  caducetcs  and  petasus,  found  at 
Tivoli,  and  of  Roman  art.^  There  are  also  three  fragments 
of  female  statues  in  marble,  from  Yulci,  and  much  admired. 
Genuinely  Etruscan  is  the  small  terra-cotta  figure  of  a 
youth  lying  on  a  couch.  From  the  ga^h  in  his  thigh,  and 
the  hound  at  his  bed-side,  he  is  usually  called  Adonis ; 
but  it  may  be  merely  the  eflEigy  of  some  young  Etruscan, 
who  met  his  death  in  the  wild-boar  chase.  This  is  a 
sepulchral  urn,  foimd  at  Toscanella,  in  1834.^ 


untold  antiquity.  As  far  back  as  his- 
tory extends,  the  crater  has  been  extinct 
and  filled  with  the  waters  of  the  lake. 
During  the  siege  of  Veii,  about  four 
hundred  years  before  Christ,  tlie  lake 
overflowed,  and  gave  occasion  for  the 
cutting  of'  the  Emissary.  See  Vol.  I. 
p.  31.  Many  centuries  previous,  if  we 
may  believe  tradition,  Alba  Longa  was 
built  on  the  ridge  surrounding  the  lake 
(Dion.  Hal.  I.  p.  53),  so  that  the  volcano 
must  have  been  extinct  at  least  twelve 
hundred  years  before  the  Christian  era, 
possibly  even  many  ages  earlier.  It 
must  be  admitted,  however,  that  it  is 
more  probable  that  these  sepulchral 
relics  were  placed  beneath  the  volcanic 
stratum  for  greater  security,  especially 
seeing  that  they  were  found  near  the 
edge.  Yet  though  not  antediluvian,  as 
was  at  first  conjectured,  there  can  be 
no  doubt  of  their  very  remote  antiquity. 
All  analogy  proves  this.  As  the  Etrus- 
can and  Roman  sepulchral  monuments 
were  often  imitations  of  temples  or 
houses,  these,  which  have  a  much  ruder 
structure  as  their  type,  the  shepherd's 
hut  of  skins,  show  a  far  more  primitive 
origin  ;  and  the  style  of  art  and  the 
workmanship    confirm    this  view  and 


mark  them  as  among  the  most  ancient 
relics  in  Europe,  yielding  to  nothing 
from  the  tombs  of  Etmria.  The  ashes 
they  contain  are  probably  those  of  the 
inhabitants  of  Alba  Longa.  The  learned, 
however,  are  not  yet  agreed  as  to  their 
antiquity ;  for  while  one  party  nuun- 
tains  them  to  be  antediluvian,  another 
thinks,  from  their  resemblance  to  Alpine 
huts,  that  they  must  have  been  fonned 
by  some  of  the  Swiss  soldiers  in  the 
Pope's  service !  Such  an  opinion  I 
once  heard  broached  at  a  meeting  of 
iavOM.    Bull.  Inst  1846,  p.  95. 

A  detailed  account  of  these  disco- 
veries has  been  published  by  Dr.  Ales- 
sandro  Viseonti,  in  his  <<  Lettera  al 
Signer  Giuseppe  Camevali  d'  AJbano 
Bopra  alcuni  vasi  sepolcrali  rinvenuti 
nella  vicinanza  dell'  antica  Alba  Longs, 
Roma,  1817,"  —  a  strange  farrago  of 
facts,  quotations,  fancies,  fallacies,  and 
leaps  at  conduuons.  For  illustrations, 
see  Visconti's  work,  and  Inghirami, 
Mou.  Etrus.  VI.  tav.  C  4,  D  4. 

*  There  is  a  similar  figure  in  marble, 
in  the  Galleria  Lapidaria  of  the  Vatican. 

3  Museo  Gregoriano,  I.  tav.  XCIII.  1. 
Abeken  takes  it  to  represent  Meleager. 
Mittelltalien,  p.  367. 
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There  are  several  small  urns  of  the  same  material, 
sunilar  to  those  often  described  in  Etruscan  museums,  and 
with  the  usual  subjects.  The  mutual  slaughter  of  the 
Theban  Brothers.  Cadmus  or  Jason  slaying  the  teeth- 
sprung  warriors  with  the  plough.  Scylla,  represented 
according  to  the  Greek,  rather  than  Etruscan,  idea — 
having  a  double-tail  terminating  in  dogs'  heads.  Trunks 
and  limbs  of  the  human  frame ;  some  for  containing  the 
ashes  of  the  dead,  others  votive  offerings, — ardefiwcB  and 
tiles — ^and  heads,  portraits  of  the  deceased,  showing  abun- 
dant variety  of  feature,  expression,  and  fiushion  of  head- 
dress.    Some  have  quite  a  modern  air. 

There  are  also  certain  reUefs  in  terra-cotta,  which  are 
not  Etruscan,  but  of  much  later  times — ^representing  the 
deeds  of  Hercules,  Mithras  slaying  the  bull,  Amazons  feed- 
ing or  combating  griffons. 


First  Vase-Room. 

This  room  contains  twenty-eight  painted  vases — mostly 
small  amphoriBy  in  the  Second  or  Archaic  style,  with  black 
figures  on  the  ground  of  the  clay.^ 

In  the  centre  of  the  room,  on  a  pedestal,  stands  a  crater, 
or  mixing-vase,  with  particoloured  figures  on  a  very  pale 
ground,  and  in  the  most  beautifiil  style  of  Greek  art; 
indeed  it  is  one  of  the  finest  vases  ever  rescued  from  the 


*  It  may  be  well  here  to  repeat  the 
names  of  the  principal  Borts  of  ancient 
vases,  classifying  them  according  to  the 
purposes  they  served : — 

Vases  for  holding  wine  or  oil— a«»- 
f^ifira,  pdice,  HanmM. 

Vases  for  water,  always  with  three 
handles — hydrioy  edlpi». 

Vases  for  mixing  wine  at  the  banquet 
-^crater,  ceUbe,  oxffitaphon. 

Vases  for  pouring — cenochoe,   olpe, 

VOL.  II. 


Ucyihut,  prochua. 

Vases  for  drinking  —  ccmtftartw,  cy- 
cUhw,  cylix,  plUalaf  Kypkos,  hotkion, 
ceras,  rhyton. 

There  are  many  more  varieties,  which 
need  not  be  stated  here.  And  the 
(dabcutra,  or  unguent-vases,  I  have  not 
thought  it  neceasary  to  specify.  The 
forms  of  all  have  been  shown  in  the 
Introduction,  to  which  I  must  also  refer 
the  reader  for  the  diffBrence  of  styles. 

K  K 
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tombs  of  Etruria.  It  displays  Mercury  presenting  the 
infant  Bacchus  to  Silenus,  whose  half-brutal  character  is 
marked  by  hairy  tufts  on  his  body.  Two  nymphs^  the 
nurses  of  the  Uvely  little  god,  complete  the  group.  On  the 
reverse  of  the  vase,  is  a  Muse,  sitting  between  two  of  her 
sisters,  and  striking  a  lyre.* — Prom  Vuld. 

On  a  second  pedestal  is  a  beautiful  cdebe,  with  yellow 
figures,  in  the  Third  or  Perfect  style,  representing  a  com- 
bat of  Greeks  and  Amazona 

The  vases  on  the  shelves  around  have  mostly  Bacchic 
subjects — the  deeds  of  Hercules — ^the  Dioscuri  on  horse- 
bacL 

One  smaU  vase  in  the  comer  by  the  window  is  remark- 
able for  a  humorous  scene,  where  Jupiter  is  paying  court 
to  Alcmena^  who  regards  him  tenderly  from  a  window. 
The  god,  disguised,  it  would  seem,  in  a  double  sense,  bears 
a  brotherly  resemblance  to  "honest  Jack  Palstaff,"  or 
might  pass  for  an  antique  version  of  Punch  ;  he  brings  a 
ladder  to  ascend  to  his  fair  one  ;  and  Mercury,  the  patron 
of  amorous,  as  of  other  thefts,  is  present  to  assist  his  &ther. 
— Prom  Magna  Graecia. 

In  the  case  by  the  window  are  sundry  articles  in 
coloured  and  variegated  glass,  showing  to  what  perfection 
the  ancients  brought  their  works  in  this  material 

Second  Vasb-Room. 

This  room  contains  thirty-nine  vases.  In  the  centre 
are  five  on  pedestals.  The  most  singular  is  one  of  the 
rare  form  called  holtnos — a  large  globe-shaped  bowl 
on  a  tall  stand,  like  an  enormous  cup  and  ball.  Its 
paintings  are  most  archaic  in  subject  and  design — 
chimsaras  and  wild  beasts,  principally  Uons  and  boars, 

*  Mm.  Gregor.  II.  tav.  XXVI. 
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as  thej  are  commonly  represented  on  the  earliest  Greek 
vases;  and  as  Hesiod  describes  them  on  the  shield  of 
Hercules* — 

The  bowl  of  the  vase  has  fom*  bands  of  figures,  but 
the  upper  one  represents  a  boar-himt,  and  the  combat 
of  Greeks  and  Trojans  over  the  body  of  Patroclus. 
EarKest  style. — ^Prom  Cervetri.^ 

Another  vase  in  the  centre  is  a  calpisy  with  Apollo,  or, 
it  may  be,  a  poet  of  less  celestial  origin,  seated  in  the 
midst  of  six  Muses.     Third  or  Perfect  style. — ^Vulci.^ 

The  third  is  a  very  remarkable  vase — ^a  large  amphora^  one 
of  the  most  beautiful  specimens  of  the  Second,  or  Archaic 
style,  in  which  hardness  and  severity  of  design  are  combined 
with  a  most  careful  and  conscientious  execution  of  details. 
It  represents,  on  one  side,  the  curious  subject  of  Achilles 
("  ACHILBOS*')  and  Ajax  ("Aiaktos'')®  playing  at  dice,  or 
astragalL  Achilles  cries  "  Pour!''  and  Ajax,  "  Three  !*' — 
the  said  words  in  choice  Attic  issuing  from  their  mouths, 
as  would  be  represented  in  a  caricature  by  H  B.  From  the 
dice  not  being  shown,  and  from  the  hids  being  held  out 
with  the  fingers  extended,  they  might  be  supposed  to  be 
playing  at  the  old  game  of  Whnicaiio  digitorumy  known  to 
both  Greeks  and  Romans,  and  handed  down  to  modem 
times,  as  every  one  who  has  been  in  Italy  knows  to  the 
cost  of  his  peace — the  eternal  shouting  of  la  morra  assailing 
him  in  every  street.  In  the  richness  of  the  heroes'  attire 
and  armour,  and  the  exquisite  neatness  of  the  execution, 
this  vase  has  not  its  rival  in  the  collection.^    The  maker's 

*  Scut  Here  168.  capital  letters,  it  is  to  be  understood 

*  Mus.  Gregor.  II.  tav.  XC.  that  so  they  are  written  in  Gnek  cha* 
7  Mus.  Gregor.  TI.  tay.  XV.  2.                racters  on  the  monument. 

>  Where  the  names  are   given    in         >  This  subject  is   not-  uneommon. 

kk2 
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name,  "  Echsekias/'  is  recorded,  as  well  as  that  of  the 
7  )fl- person  to  whom  it  was  presented — "thej)rave  Onetorides." 
On  the  other  side  of  the  vase  is  a  family  scene  of 
"the  great  Twin-brethren" — "Kastor''  with  his  horse, Kjiayo^ 
"  PoLUDEUKBs'*  playing  with  his  dog,  "  TYisrDAREOs''  and 
"  Leda"  standing  by.  This  beautiful  reUc  of  antiquity  was 
foundatVulci,  inl834.^« 

The  fourth  vase  on  a  pedestal  is  an  amphora^  represent- 
ing the  body  of  Achilles  borne  to  Peleus  and  Thetis, 
followed  by  his  companions  in  arms,  one  of  whom  bears 
the  Trinacrian  device  on  his  shield.  On  the  reverse  is 
Bacchus  driving  a  qtiadriga,  attended  by  Fauns  and 
Maenades.     Second  style. — Cervetri.^ 

The  fifth  vase  is  a  adpis,  and  has  for  its  subject  the 
Death  of  Hector.  The  hero  "of  the  quick-glancing 
helmet'^  is  sinking  in  death,  and  relaxing  his  hold  on  his 
arms.  His  beardless  victor  stands  over  him  with  drawn 
sword.  Minerva  supports  her  favourite  hero ;  and  Apollo 
— or,  as  some  think,  Venus — stands,  bow  in  hand,  behind 
the  fallen  Trojan,  and  points  an  arrow  at  the  Greek,  as  if 
to  predict  the  fate  in  store  for  him.  A  beautiful  vase  in 
the  Third  style.— From  Vulci.* 

The  vases  on  the  shelves  around  the  room  are  mostly 
amphorce  in  the  Second  style  ;  some  of  them  Panathenaic. 
These  may  be  distinguished  by  a  figure  of  Minerva  on  one 
side,  with  an  inscription  stating  that  they  are  prizes  from 
the  Athenian  games. 

Among  the  varieties  are  the  following  : — 

A  hy&ria  of  extreme  beauty,  representing  Apollo  seated 

SpedmenB  of  it,  but  of  very  inferior  dengn  IT.  tav.  XXII.    Mus.  Gregor.  II.  tar. 

and  execution,  are  to  be  seen  in  the  LIII.      Ann.    Inst    1835,  p.    228. — 

Miiseo  Borbonico  at    Naples,    in  the  Panofka. 

British  Museum,  and  in    other  lai^  ^  Mus.  Gregor.  II.  tar.  L.  2. 

collections  of  Etruscan  vasea  ^  Mus.  Gregor.  II.  tav.  XII.  2. 

*"  TlluBtrated  in  the  Mon.  Tned.  Inst  ^^ 
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on  the  Delphic  tripod,  which  is  speeding  its  winged  course 
over  the  waves.  Dolphins  and  other  fish  are  gambolling 
in  the  water,  attracted  to  the  surface  by  the  music  of  the 
god's  lyre.  It  is  one  of  the  most  beautifiil,  and  best  pre- 
served vases  yet  discovered  at  Vulci.     Third  style.' 

A  ca^ns,  Theseus,  having  pierced  the  wild  sow  of 
Crommyon  with  his  spear,  and  wounded  her  with  a  stone, 
has  brought  her  to  bay,  and  awaits  her  attack,  sword  in 
hand,  with  his  chlamys  wrapt  round  his  left  arm ;  nearly 
as  the  Spanish  matador  encoimters  the  bull  in  the  arena. 
Third  style.— Vulci.* 

Stamms.  On  the  body  of  the  vase  is  a  band  of  figures 
representing  the  palsestric  games — ^wrestling,  boxing,  and 
chariot-racing.  In  an  upper  band  is  a  banquet  of  four 
couples  of  both  sexes,  very  like  the  feasting-scenes  in  the 
tombs  of  Tarquinii,  but  in  a  more  archaic  style.  Second 
style. — Vulci. 

A  hydria.  Nymphs  at  a  Doric  fountain  ;  some  going, 
others  returning.  Their  pots,  true  hydrice  in  form,  just 
like  the  vase  itself,  are  laid  on  their  heads  in  different 
positions,  according  as  they  are  full  or  empty  ;  as  may  be 
observed  among  the  peasant-girls  of  Italy  at  the  present 
day.  In  an  upper  band  is  a  spirited  combat,  thought  to 
represent  ^neas  assisting  Hector  against  Ajax.  In  a 
lower  band,  boys  on  horseback  are  himting  stags.  Second 
style. — Vulci.^ 

Hydria^  with  a  race  of  women,  a  very  curious  scene. 
Second  style. 

On  the  shelf  near  the  window  is  a  remarkable  vase.  It 
is  that  sort  of  amphora^  contracting  towards  the  neck, 
commonly  called  a  pelice.     Two  men  are  sitting  under  an 

8  Micali,  Ant.  Pop.  Ital.  III.  p.  147,  *  Mus.  Gregor.  II.  tav.  XII.  1. 

tav.  XCIV.    Mon.  Ined.  Inst.  I.  tav.  *  Mus.  Gregor.  IL  tav.  IX.  2. 

XLVI.    Mus.  Gregor.  II.  tav.  XV.  1. 
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olive-tree,  each  with  an  amphora  at  his  feet,  and  one  who 
is  measuring  the  oil  exclauns,  '^  0  fiither  Jupiter !  would 
jfcj  that  I  were  rich!''  On  the  reverse  of  the  vase  is  the 
same  pair,  but  at  a  subsequent  period,  for  the  prayer  has 
been  heard,  and  the  oil-dealer  cries — "  Verily,  yea,  verily, 
/  it  hath  been  filled  to  overflowing."    Second  style, — CaBre.* 

By  the  window  is  also  a  calpis^  in  the  Third  style.  A 
boy  has  his  hoop  in  one  hand,  and  a  cock  in  the  other, 
which  he  seems  to  have  stolen  from  a  hen-roost.  An  old 
man,  supposed  to  be  his  tutor,  or  ptBdobribe^  is  calling  him 
to  accoimt  for  his  misdeeds.  It  is  not  known  where  this 
beautiM  vase  was  found,  as  it  had  been  in  the  Vatican 
Library,  long  prior  to  the  fonnation  of  this  Museum.^ 

By  the  window  are  two  most  archaic  vases.  One  is  a 
hydria  of  singular  form.  The  subject  is  the  Boar  of  Caly- 
don  at  bay,  attacked  by  dogs,  and  by  hunters  armed  with 
spears,  all  of  whom  have  their  names  attached.  The  other 
is  an  olpe^  and  represents  Ajax  fighting  with  Hector,  who 
is  assisted  by  ^neas.  The  very  peculiar  design,  and  the 
palaeography,  mark  these  vases  to  be  of  that  rare  Doric 
class,  like  those  of  Corinth,  which  are  seldom  found  on  any 
other  Etruscan  site  than  Cervetri.^ 

In  the  cases  by  the  window  are  sundry  articles  in  glass 
and  pottery ;  among  the  latter  notice  a  small  canoe,  and 
a  rhyton  in  the  form  of  a  man's  leg. 

Quadrant,  or  Third  Vase-Boov. 

This  is  a  long  hall  or  gallery,  with  the  vases  arranged 
on  shelves  along  the  inner  wall.     I  shall  specify  the  most 

•  Hon.  Ined.  Inst  II.  ter.  XLIV. ;  achoofaoMtar'B  rod.    Mus.  Or^gor.  11. 

Mas.  Gregor.  II.  tar.  LXI.  1.  tay.  XIV.  2. 

'  Some  see  in  this  scene  Jupiter  and  «  Mon.  Ined.  Inst  II.  tay.  XXXVIII  • 
Ganymede,  and  certainly  the  old  man's  Mus.  Gregor.  II.  tav.  XVII.  2. ;  Ann- 
wand  is  more  like  a   sceptre  than  a  Inst.  1836,  pp.  306 — 310,  Abeken. 
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remarkable,  as  near  as  I  can  recollect  in  the  order  in 
which  they  stand. 

A  hydriay  representing  the  combat  of  Hercules  with 
Cycnus;  Minerva  assists  her  hero,  and  Mars  his  son. 
Below  is  a  band  of  Uons  and  boars.    Second  style. — ^Vulci. 

Htfdria.  Combat  of  the  gods  with  the  giants,  who  are 
represented  as  warriors  in  armour,  not  of  larger  size  than 
their  opponents.  Jove  and  Hercules  are  in  a  quadriga. 
Second  style. — ^Vulci. 

Hydria*  Two  men  on  horseback,  who  might  represent 
the  Dioscuri  were  it  not  for  the  inscriptions  above  them. 
On  the  shoulder  of  the  vase  are  contests  of  racers  and 
pugilists.     Second  style. — Cervetri. 

Stamnos.  Combat  of  Greeks  and  Amazons.  Third 
style,  from  VulcL 

Amphora.  Aurora  mourning  over  her  son  Memnon, 
who  lies  dead  in  a  myrtle-grove.  His  armour  is  lying  on 
the  ground,  or  is  suspended  from  the  trees.  A  dove  in  the 
branches  above  is  supposed  to  represent  his  soul,  or  it  may 
be  one  of  the  hero's  companions,  changed,  as  the  legend 
states,  into  birds.  Observe  the  expression  of  the  weeping 
mother.  On  the  reverse  of  this  scene  is  Briseis  led  away 
from  Achilles.    Second  style. — ^Vuld.^ 

Htfdria.  Theseus  slaying  the  Minotaur;  youths  and 
maidens,  with  branches  in  their  hands,  stand  by.  In  an 
upper  band  is  Bacchus  holding  an  overflowing  keras  or 
wine-horn,  in  the  midst  of  Fauns  and  Maenades  dancing  to 
the  music  of  the  double-pipes  and  castanets.  Second  style. 
— Vulci. 

Amphora.  Achilles  and  Memnon,  contending  over  the 
body  of  Antilochus.  On  the  reverse,  Hercules  and  Minerva 
in  a  quad/riga  accompanied  by  other  divinities.  Second 
style. — Vulci. 

*  Mu8.  Gregor.  II.  tav.  XLIX.  2. 
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Calpis.  "  Thamyras  ''  with  his  lyre,  contending  with  the 
Muses.     A  very  beautifiil  vase  in  the  late  style. — ^VnlcL*® 

Calpis.  "Poseidon"'  seizing  "^Ethra,"  as  she  is 
plucking  flowers.     Third  style. — Vulci.* 

Hydria.  On  the  shoulder  of  the  vase,  Theseus  is  slay- 
ing the  Minotaur,  with  youths  and  maidens  around;  on 
the  body,  Minerva  is  mounting  her  quad/riga^  attended  by 
Hercules  and  Mercury.     Second  style. — ^YulcL 

Hydria.  A  fountain  with  a  Doric  portico,  having  snakes 
and  birds  painted  on  the  architrave.  The  water  gushes 
from  the  mouths  of  Uons  and  asses,  and  flows  in  waving 
curves  into  the  pitchers !  On  the  shoulder  of  the  vase, 
Hercules  is  overcoming  the  Nemean  lion ;  Minerva  and 
lolaus  stand  by  with  a  chariot.     Second  style. — ^Vulci.* 

Hydria.  A  man  is  painting  a  side  or  funeral  monu- 
ment ;  another  passes  him  in  a  chariot.  Third  style. 
— Vatican  Library.* 

Amphora.  Hercules  shaking  hands  with  Minerva^  salutes 
her  with  XAIPE.  lolaus  stands  by.  On  the  reverse  a 
citharista  is  playing  between  two  athletes,  very  like  the 
figures  in  the  painted  tombs  of  Cometo.  Third  style. 
— Vulci.* 

Two  Panathenaic  amphorcBy  with  the  figure  of  Minerva 
armed,  poising  her  lance  between  two  Doric  columns 
surmounted  by  cocks ;  and  with  the  usual  legend, 
TONA0ENE0ENA0LON,  "of  the  prizes  firom  Athens.'' 
On  the  reverse  are  the  pubUc  games — races,  leaping,  or 
hurling  the  quoit.     Second  style,  very  archaic. — Vuld.* 

Amphora.  A  youth  with  the  disctcs.  On  the  reverse 
is  a  pcedotribe.  A  very  beautiful  vase  in  the  Third  style. 
— Vulci.« 


^  Mu8.  Gregor.  II.  tav.  XIII.  2. 

1  MuB.  Gregor.  II.  tav.  XIV.  1. 

*'^  MuB.  Gregor.  II.  tav.  X.  2. 

-  Mus.  Gregor.  II.  tav.  XVI.  1. 


4  Mus.  Gregor.  II.  tav.  LIV.  2. 

•  MuB.  Gregor.  II.  tav.  XLII.  XLUI. 

*  Mus.  Gregor.  II.  tav.  LVIII.  I. 
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Amphora.  Apollo  with  the  lyre,  crowned  with  laurel, 
and  rapt  in  song.  A  beautiful  vase,  in  the  Third  style, 
from  Vulci.^ 

Amphora.  Hercules  and  Apollo  contending  for  the 
tripod.  Minerva  endeavours  to  part  them.  On  the 
reverse  are  dances  to  the  music  of  the  lyre  and  double- 
pipes.     Third  style. — ^Cervetri.®  ' 

Amphora.  "  Ekabb  ''  (Hecuba)  presents  a  goblet  to  her 
7  son,  "  the  brave  Hector  " — KAA02  EKTilP — ^and  regards 
him  with  such  intense  interest,  that  she  spills  the  wine  as 
she  pours  it  out  to  him.  The  hoary-headed  "  Pbi amos  " 
also  stands  by,  leaning  on  his  staff,  looking  moumfoUy  at 
his  son,  as  if  presaging  his  fete.  The  reverse  is  very 
inferior  to  this  beautiful  scene.     Third  style. — Vulci.® 

Amphora.  Apollo,  with  his  lyre  in  hand,  endeavouring 
to  avoid  the  blow  which  Cassandra  aims  at  him  with  an 
axe.     A  beautiful  vase  in  the  Third  style. — ^Vulci.* 

Amphora.  A  warrior  departing  to  battle  ;  and  receiv- 
ing a  patera  from  a  female.     Third  style. — Vulci. 

Amphora.  Neptune,  with  his  trident,  and  bearing  a 
rock  on  which  are  painted  sundry  reptiles  and  fishes,  is 
overthrowing  a  warrior,  supposed  to  be  Polybotes.  Third 
style.— VulcL* 

Amphora.  On  one  side  Achilles,  with  cuirass,  but  no 
helmet,  stands,  spear  in  hand;  on  the  other,  a  maiden 
is  filling  a  patera  with  wine,  either  to  make  a  Ubation,  or 
to  offer  it  to  the  hero.  A  very  beautiful  vase  in  the  best 
style,  from  Vuld.' 

The  large  amphora  in  the  recess  is  from  Magna  Grsecia, 
and  both  in  form  and  style  of  art  is  very  different  from 
those  of  Etruria. 

7  Mob.  Gregor.  II.  tav.  LIX.  2.  interpret  this  scene  as  Orpheus  and  a 

>  MuB.  Gregor.  II.  tav.  LIV.  1.  Bacchante. 

»  Mus.  Gregor.  II.  tav.  LX.  2.  «  Mua  Gregor.  II.  tav.  LVL  1. 

>Mu8.  Gregor.  II.  tav.  LX.  1.  Some  ^  Mus.  Gregor.  II«  tav.  LVIII.  3. 
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Stamnas.  The  gods  in  counciL  Jupiter  and  Juno  seated 
on  thrones,  sceptres  in  hand;  Minerya„  Mercury,  and 
Neptune,  with  their  respective  attributes ;  and  another  pair, 
either  Vulcan  and  Venus,  or  Pluto  and  Proserpine.  Third 
style. — ^VulcL* 

Statnnos.  ''  Zeus  ''  seizing  ''  .£qinV  in  the  midst  of 
her  sisters  ;  who,  on  the  other  side  of  the  vase,  are  seen 
informing  their  &ther  ''  Asopos,'^  of  his  daughter's  abduc- 
tion.    Third  style. — ^Vulci.* 

Stamnos.  Hippolyta  on  horseback  and  in  close  mail, 
contending  with  Theseus,  aided  by  Pirithous.  Third 
style. — Vulci* 

Amphora.  Hercules,  bearing  the  boar  of  Erymanthus 
on  his  shoulder,  is  bringing  him  to  Eurystheus,  who,  terri- 
fied at  the  huge  monster,  tries  to  hide  himself  in  a  well. 
Second  style. — Vulci.^  Humour  seems  hardly  consistent 
with  so  much  severity  of  style. 

At  the  end  of  this  gallery  is  a  pricey  with  a  warrior 
receiving  a  goblet  firom  a  winged  Victory.  But  the  most 
remarkable  thing  about  the  vase  is  that  it  was  broken  of 
old,  and  riveted  together  with  brass  wire,  just  sfi  it  is 
now  seen,  before  it  was  placed  in  the  tomb.  Third  style. 
Vulci.® 

On  the  side  of  the  gallery  towards  the  windows  are 
several  vases. 

Stamnos.  A  Trojan  youth  on  horseback,  probably 
Troilus,  hsus  been  surprised  at  a  fountain  by  Achilles,  and 
gallops  oflF,  followed  by  his  swift-footed  foe.  A  maiden 
alarmed  is  dropping  her  pitcher.     Third  style. — ^Vulci.*^ 

Stamnos.  The  winged  ^^  Hsos''  driving  her  four-horse 
chariot.     Third  style. — ^Vulci.* 


«  Mas.  Gregor.  IL  tar.  XXI.  1. 
«  Mus.  Gregor.  II.  tav.  XX.  1. 
«  Mua  Gregor.  II.  ta¥.  XX.  2. 
7  Mus.  Gregor.  IL  tav.  LI.  2. 


>  Mas.  Gregor.  II.  tev.  LXUL  2. 
'  Miu.  Gxvgor.  IL  tar.  XXH.  1. 
1  Mob.  Gregor.  IL  tar.  XVUI.  % 
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Cdebe,  Combat  of  Greeks  and  Amazons.  Third  style. 
— ^Vatican  Library. 

Celd>e.      A  Fami   treading  grapes   in  a  wine-press. 
Bacchus  i¥ith  a  ihyrmSj  another  Faun,  and  two  Msanades 
are  looking  on.      Third  style. — ^Vuld.     This  vase  was* 
broken  in  the  foot,  and  restored  by  the  ancients.^ 

Stamnos.  Hercules  pursuing  a  woman.  Third  style. 
This  vase  has  also  been  restored,  and  in  a  singular  manner; 
for  a  piece  of  the  female  figure  having  been  broken  away 
has  been  supplied  with  a  fragment  of  a  banquetingnscene, 
in  a  totally  different  style ;  showing  that  the  restoration 
was  made  for  the  sake  of  utility  rather  than  beauty. 

Besides  the  vases  already  described  there  are  many 
others  in  these  three 
rooms,  whose  position 
I  cannot  remember, 
seeing  that  no  note  is 
allowed  to  be  taken 
by  visitors.  Among 
them  are  many  bear- 
ing Bacchic  subjects. 
The  bearded  god, 
standing  with  wine- 
horn,  (yaihWy  or  can- 
ihofirw^  and  a  vine- 
branch  in  his  hand,  is 
surrounded  by  Fauns 
and  Msenades.    These 

are  generally  amphoriB^  with  black  figures,  in  the  Second 
style,  and  from  Vuloi. 

The  labours  and  deeds  of  Hercules  are  often  repre- 
sented, particularly  his  struggle  with  the  Nemean  lion. 
He    is    also    seen    bearing    the    Erymanthian    boar — 


BTMJSCAN  CT4THD8. 


3  Mii«.  Gregor.  II.  tav.  XXIV.  1. 
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overcoming  the  Centaurs — slaying  Cacus — ^vanquishing  the 
Amazons — wrestling  with  Nereus — striking  down  the 
triple-bodied  Greryon — fetching  Cerberus  from  hell — con- 
tending with  Apollo  for  the  tripod — ^in  company  with  the 
great  gods  of  Olympus  combating  the  giants — driving  his 
chariot  with  his  patron,  the  grey-eyed  goddess — ^playing 
the  lyre,  between  Bacchus  and  Minerva — rescuing  Dejanira 
from  the  centaur  Nessus. 

The  deeds  of  Theseus  are  also  fiivourite  subjects  on 
these  vases — ^he  is  contending  with  the  Amazons,  the 
Minotaur,  the  Centaurs — slaying  the  wild  sow  of  Crom- 
myon,  or  securing  the  bull  of  Marathon. 

PalsBstric  exercises  and  games  are  also  often  repre- 
sented— ^wrestling — ^boxing — ^racing.  Hunting  the  hare  on 
horseback,  and  in  armour,  is  very  pecuUar.  Youths  with 
strigils  at  the  bath.  Warriors  arming,  or  engaged  in  combat. 
Scenes  from  the  Trojan  War,  especially  the  deeds  of 
Achilles  and  Hector. 

Among  those  which  demand  particular  notice  is  an 
amphora,  in  the  Second  style,  representing  Jupiter  about 
to  give  birth  to  Minerva ;  Neptune,  Mercury,  Mars,  and 
Jimo  standing  around  him ;  Cervetri.  A  celebe^  in  very 
archaic  style,  representing  a  nuptial  procession ;  the  wedded 
pair  drawn  in  a  qtiodriga;  also  from  Cervetri.  An 
amplioray  in  the  Second  style,  from  the  same  site,  with 
the  combat  of  Hector,  assisted  by  iEneas,  agamst  Ajax ; 
on  the  neck  is  a  goddess  between  two  Uons.  A  peUce, 
with  Diana  offering  a  phiala  or  goblet  to  Apollo,  is  remark- 
able as  having  been  found  near  Norcia  in  Sabina,  on  one 
of  the  loftiest  peaks  of  the  Apennines.  And  an  amphora^ 
with  Hercules  and  Minerva  at  the  gate  of  Hades,  offers 
in  its  inscription  a  specimen  of  the  unknown  tongup, 
occasionally  found  on  these  vases.^ 

3  Mus.  Grogor.  II.  tav.  Lll.  2. 
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Fourth  Vase-Room. 

This  chamber  contams  ct/lices^  or  paterre,  which  are 
more  rare  than  the  upright  vases,  and  not  inferior  in 
beauty  ;  indeed,  some  of  the  most  exquisite  specimens  of 
Etntecan  ceramographic  art  are  on  vessels  of  this  fonn. 
I  shall  only  notice  those  with  the  most  striking  subjects, 
some  of  which  are  painted  within,  others  outside  the 
bowL     Most  of  them  are  from  Vulci. 

(Edipus  solving  the  riddles  of  the  Sphinx.  The  same  in 
caricature — ^the  Theban  prince  having  a  monstrous  head, 
and  a  Uttle  crutch,  like  a  hammer,  in  his  hand  ;  the  ^^  man* 
devouring  monster ''  being  reduced  to  the  figure  of  a  dog, 
monkey,  or  fox, — for  it  is  hard  to  determine  which.* 
Jason  vomited  by  the  dragon  ;  Minerva  catching  him  as 
he  falls.^  The  Rape  of  Proserpine  ;  the  King  of  Shades 
bearing  her  to  his  reahns  below  :  her  ornaments  are  in 
relief — a  rare  feature  in  these  vases.®  Pelias  being  led  to 
the  cauldron,  where  the  treacherous  Medea  stands  ready  to 
sacrifice  him.^  Theseus  binding  the  bull  of  Marathon.® 
A  sick  wamor  on  a  couch,  his  head  supported  by  his  ^e  : 
the  contrasted  pain  and  sympathy  are  admirably  ex- 
pressed.^ A  banquet  of  bearded  men,  one  playing  the 
lyre ;  and  another  of  men  and  youths.^^  Groups  oi  athletes 
preparing  for  the  arena, — one  of  the  most  beautiful  vases  in 
this  room,  rivalled,  however,  by  the  next,  which  shows 
naked  youths  at  the  bath,  with  strigils  in  their  hands.  ^ 
Several  specimens  of  the  curious  goblets,  painted  with 
large  eyes.     Between  each  pair  are  generally  some  small 

*  These  two  yaees  are  illoBtrated  in         7  Miu.  Gregor.  II.  lay.  LXXXTI.  1. 
Mas.  Gregor.  II.  tay.  LXXX.  >  Mus.  Gregor.  II.  tay.  LXXXII.  2. 

B  Mon.  Ined.  Inst  II.  tay.  XXXV.         •  Mas.  Gregor.  II.  tay.  LXXXI.  1. 
Mua.  Gregor.  II.  tay.  LXXXVL  1.  ^  Mns.  Gregor.  II.   tay.  LXXIX.  1 ; 

•  Mus.  Gregor.  II.  tav.  LXXXIII.  2.      LXXXI.  1. 

But  more  common  on  those  of  Magna  >  Mua  Gregor.  II.  tay.  LXXXVII. 

Grsecia. 
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figures,  such  as  Hercules  slaying  Cycnus, — ^a  mounted 
warrior  galloping, — Mercury  and  Bacchus, — warriors, — 
trumpeters, — ^heads  of  Minerva^  Mercury,  and  Hercules, 
three  together  in  profile ;  but  the  most  conmion  subjects 
are  Bacchic. 

On  the  shelves  towards  the  windows  are  more  of 
these  cjflices : — Ajax  bearing  the  dead  body  of  Achilles.^ 
Prometheus  bound  to  a  Doric  column,  with  the  vulture  at 
his  liver,  talking  to  Atlas  with  the  world  on  his  shoul- 
ders.^ Warriors  shaking  hands.  Trumpeters  with  long 
straight  horns.  Combats  of  Greeks  and  Trojans.  The 
exploit  of  the  in&nt  Mercury  as  cattle-lifler. 

^  The  babe  was  bom  at  the  first  peep  of  day ; 
He  began  playisg  on  the  lyre  at  noon, 
And  the  same  evening  did  he  steal  away 
Apollo's  herds."        ; 

The  god  of  light  is  seeking  for  his  cattle  in  the  cave  of 
Cyllene ;  Maia  stands  by  her  new-bom  son,  who,  in  his 
cradle,  lies  hid  in  a  comer  among  the  herd^  Hercules, 
seated  in  the  bowl  he  had  received  from  Apollo,  is  crossing 
the  waves ;  outside  the  vase  is  the  Death  of  Hector.® 
Midas,  with  ass's  ears,  seated  on  his  throne,  and  his  servant 
standing  before  him  with  one  of  the  tell-tale  reeds  which 
whispered  the  secret  to  the  world.^  Triptolemus  on  his 
winged  car,  drawn  by  serpents.^ 

Some  of  the  smaller  goblets  are  not  painted  externally, 
but  have  the  maker's  name  inscribed  ;  and  on  not  a  few  is 
the  salutation  xaipe  kai  hiei — "Hail,  and  drink! "  Another 
inscription,  often  seen  on  these  goblets,  Yk>  dais  kalos, 

• 

*  Mas.  Gregor.  II.  tav.  LXVIL  2.  Mas.  Gregoc  II.  tav.  LXXII ;  and  so 

*  This  is  a  burlesqae.    Mus.  Gvegor.      Dr.BnRmmtorpretBit(Ami.  Inst  1844. 
II.  tsT.  LXVII.  3.  p.  211.  taT.  d*  Agg.  D.) ;  but  it  is  men 

^  Mas.  Gregor.  II.  tav.  LXXXIIL  1.      like  one  of  tfie  crooks^  represented  in  the 

*  Mus.  Gregor.  IL  tav.  LXXI V.  1.  hands  of  peasants.    See  Vol.  I.  p.  833w 
'  It  is  80  called  in  the  expontion  to         7  Mus.  Gregor.  II.  tav.  LXXVI. 
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shows  that  the  vase  was  a  present  of  affection  to  some 
^*  beautiful  youth.''  A  few,  however,  bear  inscriptions  in 
a  language  utterly  unintelligible,  or  rather  in  no  language 
at  all ;  for  the  epigraphs  are  composed  either  of  letters 
put  together  at  random,  or  of  mere  shapeless  dots,  grouped 
in  imitation  of  words. 

The  glass  cabinet  in  this  room  contains  a  number  of 
curious  articles  in  pottery — rhyta^  and  other  fimtastic 
vases,  in  the  forms  of  human  beings  or  heads,  and  of 
various  beasts  and  birds ;  as  well  as  some  black  ware  of 
high  antiquity.^  Two  beautiful  phiala,  or  drinking-bowls, 
of  black  ware,  with  figures  in  relief  not  painted,  are  rather 
Roman  than  Etruscan. 

Here  are  also  a  few  painted  vases  of  ordinary  forms. 
One,  an  olpe,  bears  a  scene  from  the  Etruscan  cockpit — 
the  literal,  not  the  naval  site  so  designated.^  Another 
beautiful  dpe  shows  a  Persian  monarch  receiving  an 
amphora  firom  his  queen.^  A  third  vase  of  the  same 
form  displays  ^'Meneleos''  rushing,  sword  in  hand,  to 
take  vengeance  on  his  fiuthless  spouse.  '^  Elsne,''  with 
dishevelled  hair,  flies  for  refuge  to  tiie  Palladium ;  but  little 
would  Minerva  avail  her ;  and  her  own  peculiar  patronessi, 
the  laughter-loving  '' Aphbodite,''  interposes^  Btepjping 
between  the  son  of  Atreus  and  his  vengeance.  He, 
evidently  startled  at  the  apparition,  lets  his  sword  drop, 
and  confesses  the  power  of  Love,  who  hovers  over  him 
with  a  chaplet,  while  soft  Persuasion  {"  Peitho  '')  stands 
behind  him.  The  moral  may  be  bad,  but  the  design  is 
excellent ;  in  truth,  this  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and 
best  preserved  vases  in  the  Museum.  Third  style. — ^Vulci.* 
On  a  ca^y  in  the  same  style,  Hercules  is  seen  recHning 

•  Mas.  Oregor.  IL  tav.  XaU.  XCVI  >  Mns.  Gregor.  11.  tev.  IV.  2. 
— XCVm.                                                       «  Mas.  Gregor.  U.  tar.  V.  2. 

*  Mas.  Gregor.  II.  tay.  V.  1. 
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on  a  couch  of  mafionry,  and  wakes  to  find  the  fauns  have 
stolen  his  weapons.^— Vatican  Library.^ 

Room  of  the  Bronzes  Aim  Jewellery. 

This  is  a  most  interesting  chamber,  containing  a  great 
variety  of  articles  in  metal  from  the  tombs  of  Etruria. 

One  of  the  first  objects  that  strikes  you  on  entering  is 
a  couch  of  bronze,  with  a  raised  place  for  the  head,  and 
the  bottom  formed  of  a  lattice-work  of  thin  bars.  Though 
probably  just  such .  a  couch  as  the  early  inhabitants  of 
Italy  were  wont  to  use,  it  served  as  a  bier,  for  it  was 
found  in  the  Regulini-Oalassi  tomb  at  Cervetri,  and 
doubtless  once  bore  a  corpse.* 

Around  it  stand  four  or  five  tripods,  each  supporting  a 
huge  cauldron  of  bronze,  with  reliefe,  and  several  handles 
in  the  shape  of  dragons'  heads,  turned  inwards  to  the 
bowl.  These  were  all  found  in  the  same  tomb^ — ^indeed, 
the  most  interesting  articles  in  this  chamber  come  from 
that  celebrated  sepulchre. 

Six  large  circular  shields,  three  feet  in  diameter,  em- 
bossed with  reliefs — ^like  the  round  bucklers  of  the  heroic 
age,  the  4oTr£5es  €VKtJKXoi  of  Homer;  four  smaller  ones, 
about  half  the  size,  decorated  with  a  sort  of  shell  in  the 
midst  of  three  panthers ;  and  twelve  disks,  too  small  to 
have  served  any  purpose  but  ornament — ^now  hang  round 
the  walls  of  this  chamber,  and  were  found  in  the  same 
tomb,  where  the  smaller  ones  were  suspended  from  the 
walls  and  ceiling.^ 

Observe  on  one  of  the  shelves  beneath  the  shields,  a 

*  Mas.  Gregor.  II.  tav.  XIII.  1.  flowers.    Mas.  Gregor.  I.  tav.  XVL  8, 

«  See  VoL  II.  p.  48.    It  is  about  6  9  ;  XVIL 

feet  long,  2  ft.  3  in.  wide,  and  about  '  -Mus.  Gregor.  I.  tav.  XV.  1,  XVI. 

1  foot  high,  standing  on  six  legs.    It  1 — 3. 

was  ornamented  with  embossed  reliefs  '  Mus.  Grregor.  I.  tav.  XVIII — XX. ' 
of    men,    lions,   sphinxes,    dogs,   and 
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singular  instrument  on  wheels,  having  a  deep  bowl  in  the 
centre,  just  Kke  a  modem  dripping-pan,  but  decorated 
with  reliefe  of  rampant  Uons.  It  was  an  incense-burner, 
and  stood  by  the  side  of  the  bier  in  the  Regulini  sepulchre.^ 
All  these  articles,  be  it  remembered,  are  to  be  regarded 
rather  as  Pelasgic  than  Etruscan. 

On  the  walls  hang  a  number  of  small  disks,  some  with 
the  head  of  the  homed  Bacchus,  others  with  that  of  a 
lion,  in  the  centre.  They  were  found  in  a  tomb  at 
Tarquinii,  and  are  supposed  to  have  adorned  the  coffers 
of  the  ceiling.® 

Among  the  shields  is  one  found  at  Bomarzo,  still 
retaining,  it  is  said,  its  lining  of  wood,  and  braces  of 
leather ;  but  you  are  not  able  to  inspect  it  closely.^ 

On  the  walls  also  hang  many  other  articles  of  armour, 
defensiTe  and  offensiv^helmete,  cuirasses,  greayes,  shield- 
braces,  spears,  javelins,  arrow-heads, 
battle-axes.  Among  them  may  be  ob- 
served a  singular  visor  or  face-bit, 
shown  in  the  annexed  wood-cut;  and 
a  long  curved  trumpet,  or  lituuSy  the 
only  specimen  of  that  instrument  I 
remember  to  have  seen ;  though  it  was  peculiarly  Etruscan.^ 
Most  of  this  armour  is  from  Vulci. 

Among  these  weapons  are  half  a  dozen  more  peaceful 
instruments — ^&ns,  or  the  handles  of  fans,  with  holes  for 
threads  or  wire  to  tie  in  feathers,  or  leaves.  Here,  too,  is 
a  hand  of  bronze,  studded  with  gold  nails — either  a 
gauntlet,  or  a  mere  votive  offering,  almost  too  attenuated 
for  the  former  ;  the  palm  seems  to  have  been  of  leather. 


7  Mils.  Gregor.  I.  tay.  XV.  5,  6.  >  A  plate  of  this  trumpet  is  given 

"  See  Vol.  I.  p.  357  ;  and  the  wood-  above,  at  page  880.    For  the  armour 

cat  at  p.  358.  see  Mas.  Gregor.  I.  tay.  XXI. 
•  See  Vol.  I.  p.  224. 

VOL.  n.  L  L 
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On  ihe  shelf  beneath  the  armoury  are  numerous 
candelabra^  of  elegant  form  and  fanciful  conception,  where 
all  kinds  of  animal  life  are  pressed  into  the  service  of  the 
toreutic  artists.  Two  specimens  of  this  beautiful  sepulchral 
fiimiture  are  given  in  the  annexed  cuts.^ 


BTRUICAM    CANDELABRA. 


*  See  also  the  woodeat  at  page  204. 
These  candelabra  nury  from  10  inehee 
to  5  feet  in  height,  but  the  average  is 
between  8  and  4  feet.  They  invariably 
stand  on  three  legSy  either  of  meni  lionsy 
horsefly  stags,  dogs,  or  birds.  In  one 
case,  as  shown  in  the  cut,  the  tripod  is 
formed  by  the  bodies  of   three  human 


figures.  The  shafts  generally  rise  di- 
rectly from  the  base,  and  are  often 
fluted,  or  twisted,  or  knotted^like  the 
stem  of  a  tree,  but  a  figure  sometimea 
intervenes  as  in  the  above  eat  It  was 
a  favourite  conceit  to  introdnce  a  cat  or 
squirrel  chasing  a  bird  up  the  shaft, 
and  the  bowl  above  has  often  litde  birds 
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Near  the  bier  is  a  votiye  statue  of  a  boy,  with  a  bulla 
round  his  neck.  He  has  lost  the  left  arm,  but  on  the 
shoulder  are  the  remains  of  an  Etruscan  inscription  in  four 
lines.  This  statue  was  found  at  Tarquimi,  and  is  supposed 
to  represent  Tages,  the  mysterious  boy-*god,  who  sprung 
from  the  furrows  of  that  site.^  A  similar  boy,  with  a  bulla 
about  his  neck,  a  bird  in  his  hand,  and  an  inscription  on 
his  right  leg,  has  been  recently  brought  from  Perugia.^ 

At  this  end  of  the  room  stands  a  bronze  statue  of  a 
warrior,  commonly  called  Mars,  rather  less  than  life,  found 
at  Todi  in  1835.  On  the  fringe  of  his  cuirass  is  an  inscrip- 
tion in  Etruscan  characters,  but  perhaps  in  the  Umbrian 
language.^ 

Near  this  stand  two  tripods  :  one  very  striking*  termi- 
nating  below  in  Uons'  paws,\esting  on  fr^  and  derated 
above  with  groups  of  fauns,  and  panthers  devouring  stags, 
alternating  with  human  figures,  in  one  case  Hercules  and 
lolaus.^ 

At  this  end  of  the  room  is  a  beautiful  cista^  or  casket,  of 
oval  form,  about  eighteen  inches  long.  The  handle  is  com- 
posed of  two  swans^  bearing  a  boy  and  girl  respectively,  who 
clasp  the  bird's  neck.     The  casket  is  decorated  with  relie& 


around  it,  as  though  it  were  a  neet,  so 
that  the  whole  is  then  intended  to  re- 
present a  tree.  Sometimes  a  boy  or 
monkey  is  eiimbing  the  shaft,  or  a  snake 
IS  coiling  round  it  It  often  terminates 
above,  not  in  a  bowl  but  in  a  number  of 
fanmclMS  from  which  lamps  were  sus- 
pended, and  in  the  midst  of  them  is  a 
figure  of  a  deity  or  winged  genius,  of 
a  fran,  a  ttibulo  phtying  his  double-pipes, 
a  daneer  witfi  castanets  (see  the  cut  at 
page  204),  or,  it  may  be,  of  a  warrior 
on  foot  or  horseback.  One  of  these  ckmi- 
ddabra  bears  an  Etruscan  inscription. 
Most  of  them  are  from  Vulci,  but  they 


are  found  also  on  every  other  Etruscan 
site.  Mus.  Greg.  I.  tav.  XLVIII— 
LV. 

»  Lanzi,  Sagg.  II.  tav.  XL  5  ;  Mieali, 
Ant  Pop.  ItaL  III.  p.  64,  tav.  XLIV ; 
Mus.  Greg.  I.  tav.  XLIII.  4. 

*  Mus.  Gregor.  I.  tav.  XLIII.  5. 

*  This  statue  was  found  among  the 
ruins  of  a  temple  at  Todi,  the  ancient 
Tuder.  The  hefanet  is  a  restoration. 
The  eyes  were  supplied  with  stones,  as 
their  sockets  are  hollow.  Bull.  Inst. 
18S5,  p.  180;  1838,  p.  118.  Mus. 
Greg.  I.  tav.  XUV.  XLV. 

«  Mus.  Gregor.  I.  tav.  LVL 

ll2 
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— ^borders  of  flowers,  and  elegant  Greek  patterns,  and  the 
combat  of  Achilles  and  his  followers  with  Penthesilea  and 
her  Amazons.  The  beauty  and  spirit  of  these  figures 
recall  the  Phigaleian  marbles.  The  scene  is  repeated  three 
times  roimd  the  body  of  the  casket.  On  the  lid  are  four 
heads  amid  flowers.  Within  it  were  found  a  mirror,  two 
broken  combs  of  bone,  two  hair-pins,  an  ear-pick,  and  two 
small  glass  vessels  containing  rouge.  These  caskets  are 
very  rare,  not  more  than  two  or  three  dozen  having  been 
discovered  in  Italy.  They  are  found  principally  in  stone 
sarcophagi  at  Palestrina,  the  ancient  Prseneste,  in  Latium ; 
but  this  one  firom  a  tomb  at  Vulci  does  not  yield  in  beauty 
to  any  yet  known,  and  is  only  rivalled  by  that  in  the 
Jesuits'  Museum  at  Rome.^ 

There  are  a  few  other  ciste^  but  of  inferior  beauty.  One, 
also  firom  Yulci,  has  a  handle  formed  of  two  sea-horses ; 
and  winged  Scyllas  or  mermaids  at  the  setting  on  of  the 
feet.®  Another  has  its  handle  formed  of  two  youths 
wrestling,  and  its  reliefe  are  of  a  palaestric  character — ^men 
boxing  with  the  cestus,  or  being  anointed  for  the  contest. 
On  the  Ud  are  marine  monsters.  In  this  were  found  three 
unguent-pots,  two  of  alabaster,  one  of  wood,  together  with 
a  broken  strigil.^ 

On  stands  about  the  room  are  several  braziers  or 
censers,  about  two  feet  in  diameter,  resting  on  Uons'  legs. 
On  them  still  lie  the  curious  tongs,  shovel,  and  poker, 


7  Mob.  Gregor.  I.  tav.  XL^XLII. 
UhistratioiiB  of  this  and  all  the  moat 
heautifiil  of  aach  eaekets  are  giTen  by 
Ptofeflaor  Gerhard  in  his  Etmakiflche 
Spiegel.  Whether  from  the  doabt 
attaching  to  their  purpose,  or  oaring  to 
the  idea  that  they  conUuned  the  para- 
phernalia of  Baerifices,  they  have  re- 
oeiyed  from  the  Italians  the  name  of 


«  cute  miaUche,"  It  is,  however,  dear 
iiram  the  character  of  their  oantents, 
that  the  only  mysteries  attending  them 
were  those  of  ti^^female  bath  and  toilet 
Thero*\Mii$[^^ese  caskets  in  the 
British  MuseomnSearing  the  subject  of 
the  sacrifice  of  Polyxena. 

•  MuB.  Gregor.  I.  tav.  XXXVII.  4. 

9  Mus.  Gregor.  I.  tav.  XXXVII.  1. 
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or  rather  rake,  found  with  them.  The  tongs  are  on 
wheels,  and  terminate  in  serpents'  heads ;  the  shovers 
handle  ends  in  a  swanks  neck  ;  and  the  rake  in  a  human 
hand,  as  shown  in  the  annexed  wood-cut. 
These  are  from  Vulci,  but  such  are  found 
also  on  many  Etruscan  sites.^ 

At  one  end  of  the  room  is  a  war-chariot — 
a  biga — ^not  of  Etruscan  antiquity,  but  Roman, 
found  many  years  since  at  Roma  Vecchia,  in 
the  Campagna,  six  miles  on  the  Appian  Way. 
The  body  alone  is  ancient — ^the  pole  and 
wheels  are  restored,  with  the  exception  of  the 
bronze  ornaments.^  By  its  side  is  a  colossal 
arm  of  bronze,  also  Roman,  of  the  time  of 
Trajan,  and  of  great  beauty ;  and  the  tail  of 
a  huge  dolphin — ^both  found  in  the  sea  at 
Civita  Vecchia, 

On  the  shelves,  and  in  the  glass-cases  in 
the  comers  of  the  room  are  numerous  articles 
in  great  variety.  CreagrcBy  or  grappling-irons,  with  six 
or  eight  prongs,  of  formidable  appearance,  and  myste- 
rious meaning,  but  probably  culinary  or  sacrificial  instru- 
ments, for  taking  up  and  turning  over  flesh.  One  with 
no  prongs,  but  similar  branches  of  metal  terminating  in 
serpents'  heads,  shows  that  they  may  sometimes  have 
served  other  purposes.*  Handles  of  cauldrons,  or,  it  may 
be,  of  wooden  fiimiture,  of  elegant  and  fanciful  forms 
and  rich  decorations,  often  with  figures  in  rehef.*  Strigils 
— ^hair-pins,    ending  in  the  heads  of  rams   or   dogs,  a 


i 


riRB  RAKB. 


1  Mu8.  Gregor.  I.  tav.  XIV. 

s  Ingfaiiami,  Mon.  Etrus.    VI.  tav. 
U6. 

s  See  the  illnstratioiiB  at  page  435  of 
Vol.  I.,  and  Mas.  Gregor.  I.  tav.  XLVII. 


^  The  illnstratioiu  given  in  the  Mns. 
Gregor.  L  tav.  LVIII — LX.,  show  the 
great  taste  and  elegant  fancy  of  the 
Etmscans  in  this  branch  of  art 
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human  hand,  a  lotus-flower,  an  acorn— «t^/t,  or  vriting 
implements  —  ladles  of  various  fonns — culenders  or 
Btrainers — cups — cauldrons — pails — vases  in  great  variety, 
some  of  uncouth,  clumsy  forms,  composed  of  plates  ham- 
mered into  shape,  and  nailed  together,  the  earliest  mode  of 
Etruscan  toreutics  ;  others  more  elegant,  yet  still  fentastic 
— human,  and  other  animal  forms,  being  tortured  to  the 
service  of  the  artist."  A 
specimen  of  this  is  shown 
in  the  annexed  wood-cut 
of  a  jug,  in  the  form  of  a 
female  head,  with  an  acan- 
thus-leaf at  the  back  ;  and 
others  are  in  the  form  of 
bulls,  and  pigs,  which  do 
duty  as  hand-irons. 

Among  the  bronze  fig- 
ures, two  are  particularly 
worthy  of  notice.  One  is 
a  small  statue  of  Minerva, 
with  an  owl  on  the  bock 
of  her  hand,  and  with  ves- 
tiges of  wings  on  her  shoul- 
_  ders,  from  Orte.'  The 
other  is  an  Etruscan  arus- 
fex,  in  a  woollen  iutuius,  " 

or  high  peiiked  cap,  close 

tunic  without  sleeves,  and  a  loose  paMium  with  broad 
border,  festened  on  the  breast  with  B.Jibula.  His  feet  and 
arms  are  bare.    On  his  left  thigh  is  an  Etruscan  inscription. 

*  Hqs.  Gng.  I.  tav.  I — IX.  Forteni,  or  the  Ebmscui  Kortik.    Got- 

•  This  ii  m  repraMnt&tiMi,  mU  to  be  theit  d  Etnuk.  p.  61.  taC  IV.  I  ;  cf. 
naiqne  in  net*].     Gerturd  takn  it  to  Miu.  Gregor.  I.  UtT.  XLI1I.  I. 
repreamt  Mioem  in  ber  chsnwter  of 
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This  is  very  cmious,  as  exhibiting  the  peculiar  costume 
of  the  Etruscan  aruspex.  It  was  found  in  a  tomb  by 
the  banks  of  the  Tiber.' 

Certain  articles  on  the  walls  still  remain  to  be  described. 
Plates  of  bronze  with  reliefe,  the  decorations,  probably,  of 
long  perished  furniture.  A  vase,  like  a  powder-flask 
embossed,  with  moveable  handle,  is  remarkable  for  the 
site  of  its  discovery — Cosa.®  Paierce  with  handles,  some- 
times of  human  forms,  as  where  a  female  holds  a  mirror 
in  one  hand,  while  combing  her  hair  with  the  other ;  or 
where  a  Juno,  half-draped,  supports  the  bowl  with  her 
upraised  wings.« 

Those  whose  patience  is  equal  to  their  curiosity,  will 
find  abundant  interest  in  the  speculay  or  mirrors,  which 
hang  on  the  waUs ;  but  as  the  figures  were  at  first  only 
lightly  graven  on  them,  and  as  the  bronze  is  often  much 
corroded,  it  is  not  always  easy  to  distinguish  the  subject, 
or  even  the  outlines,  of  the  decorations.  Some,  it  will  be 
observed,  retain  traces  of  gilding.  It  must  be  remem- 
bered that  it  was  not  the  concave  side,  on  which  the 
figures  are  drawn,  but  the  convex  that  was  used  as  a 
mirror.     Among  the  most  remarkable  are : — 

One  with  figures  in  relief— Aurora  winged,  carrying 
the  body  of  her  son  Memnon.  She  might  well  be  taken 
for  the  Virgin  bearing  the  dead  Saviour ;   she  has  even  a 


7  Mob.  Gregor.  I.  tar.  XLIII.2.  This 
figure  is  illnttrated  by  some  of  the 
ancient  coins  of  Etruxia,  which  bear 
on  the  obrene  the  head  of  an  arutpex^ 
m  a  precisely  similar  cap  ;  and  on  the 
rererse  an  axe,  a  sacrificial  knife,  and 
two  crescents,  said  to  mark  its  value  as 
a  jemtf.  March!  and  Tessieri,  .& 
Grave,  d.  III.  tar.  2.  These  coins 
have  been  referred  to  FsesnlsD,  the  city 
where  there  was  a  college  of  Etruscan 


angors,  bat  Melchiorri  (BulL  Inst 
1839,  p.  122)  would  rather  attribute 
them  to  Luna,  on  account  of  the  cres- 
cent stamp. 

"  Mus.  Gregor.  I.  tar.  X. 

*  The  female  combing  her  hair  is 
copied  on  the  cover  of  this  work  ;  the 
patera  she  supports  has  been  exchanged 
for  tk  speculum,  or  JDUTOT,  Mus.  Gregor. 
I.  tav.  XII.  XIII. 
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halo  round  her  head  to  increase  the  resemblance. — From 
Vulci.^     These  relieved  mirrors  are  of  great  rarity. 

'^  Chalchas/'  so  called  in  Etruscan  characters,  is  stand- 
ing at  an  altar,  inspecting  the  entrails  of  the  victim. 
— Vulci.« 

"TiNiV'  the  Etruscan  Jove,  grasping  two  sorts  of 
thunderbolts,  is  embraced  by  "THBTms'*  (Thetis),  and 
"  Thesan  "  (Aurora),  both  winged,  as  usual  with  Etruscan 
divinities,  each  beseeching  him  in  favour  of  her  son  in  the 
coming  combat.  '*  Menrya"  (Minerva)  stands  by,  and 
appears  to  remind  him  that  Memnon  is  doomed  by  &te. 
In  a  bad  and  careless  style  of  art.' 

"Pble'^  (Peleus)  and  "Atlnta**  (Atalanta),  in  the 
wrestling-match.  He  is  naked,  but  she  has  a  cloth  roimd 
her  loins  ;  in  better  style  than  the  last — Vulci.* 

Hercules,  here  called  "Calanicb,"  from  his  "glorious 
victory,'^  holds  the  apples  he  has  just  taken  from  "  Aril  *" 
(Atlas),  who  bears  the  celestial  globe  on  his  shoulders. 
In  stiQ  better  style. — ^Vulci.^ 

"Nbthuns''  (Neptune),  "Usil''  (Phoebus),  and  "Thbsan'' 
(Aurora)'.  In  a  good  style  of  art.  This  mirror  is  very 
bright,  and  might  still  almost  serve  its  original  purpose. 
— ^Vulci  or  Toscanella.^ 

"  TuRMS  AiTAS,*'  or  the  infernal  Mercury,  supporting  a 


'  This  is  usually  styled  Aurora  and 
CephaluB,  but  Dr.  Braun  with  more 
probability  takes  the  corpse  for  that  of 
Memnon.  Mon.  Ined.  Inst  III.  tav. 
XXIII ;  Mus.  Gregor.  I.  tav.  XXXVI.  1 ; 
Abeken,  MitteUtalien,  taf.  VII. 

s  Gerhard,  Etrusk.  Spieg.  taf. 
CCXXIII ;  Mus.  Gregor.  I.  tav.  XXIX.  1. 

*  The  scene  is  curious,  but  the  art,  as 
in  many  of  these  mirrors,  is  bad.  Mus. 
Gregor.  I.  tav.  XXXI.  1. 

*  Her  cloth  is  marked  with  a  wheel, 
supposed  to  be  the  sign  of  victory  in 


the  chariot-race.  Mus.  Gregor.  I.  tav. 
XXXV.  1 ;  Gertiard,  Etmsk.  Spieg.  taf. 
CCXXIV. 

•  Etmsk.  Spieg.  taf.  CXXXVII ; 
Mus.  Gregor.  I.  tav.  XXXVL  2. 

'  It  has  been  doubted  if  the  name  of 
Neptune  be  «  Nethuns  "  or  ^'Sethfaia." 
Sethlans  is  the  Etruscan  name  of 
Vulcan ;  but  the  figure  on  this  mirror 
with  a  trident  must  be  the  god  of  the 
sea.  Etmsk.  Spieg.  taf.  LXXVI ;  Mon. 
Ined.  Inst.  II.  tav.  LX ;  Mus.  Gregor.  I. 
tav.  XXIV, 
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soul,  called  "  Hinthial  (or  Phinthial)  Terasias,''  or  Tire- 
sias.  A  figure  •  sitting  by  with  drawn  sword  is  called 
«  Uthuib/'— Vulci.^ 

"Apul*'  (Apollo),  "Mbnrva''  (Minerva),  "T[jran'' 
(Venus)  and  "Laran'^  in  conversation  before  an  Ionic 
temple.    Very  bad  style. — Orte.® 

"  TiKiA,'*  "  Thurms,''  and  "  Thalna,"  or  Jupiter,  Mer- 
cury, and  Juno. — Vulci.^ 

"  Hercle  ''  crowned  by  a  winged  fate-goddess,  called 
"  Mean.''  "  Vilae  "  (lolaus)  sits  by.  In  better  style 
than  some  of  the  foregoing. — Vulci.^ 

The  head  of  a  girl  on  one  of  these  mirrors  is  a  very 
unusual  subject. — ^Vulci.* 

Jove  on  his  throne,  with  his  sceptre  in  his  hand.  Mer- 
cury, with  the  infant  Bacchus,  is  dancing  before  him. 
— Orte.« 

Aurora  in  her  qmidriga  drawn  by  winged  horses.  The 
grace  in  the  female  is  contrasted  with  the  spirit  of  the 
steeds. — ^Vulci.* 

Apollo  in  the  midst  of  three  Muses,  one  of  whom  is 
"EuTURPA,"  and  a  faun  called  "Eris.''  In  the  careless 
Etruscan  style. — ^Bomarzo.* 

The  meeting  of  Peleus  and  Thetis.  Phoebus  behind, 
rising  from  the  sea.  A  male  genius  and  some  female 
figures  looking  on.  In  a  good  style  of  art,  and  in  excel- 
lent preservation.     This  mirror  is  gilt. — ^Vulci.^ 


7  Gerhard,  Etrosk.  Spieg.  tftf.  CCXL;  >  Etrusk.  Spieg.  tftf.  CXLII ;  Mas. 

Gotthe^t.  d.  Etrusk.  taf.  VI.  1.  pp.  35,  Gregor.  I.  tav.  XXXII.  2. 

36.    Mo8.  Gregor.  I.  tay.  XXXIII.  1;  ^  Mu&  Gregor.  I.  tay.  XXVI.  1. 

Mon.  Ined.  Inst.  II.  tav.  XXIX.    The  '  Mu&  Gregor.  I.  tav.  XXXIV.  2. 

name  of  the  sittiiig  figure  is  by  some  ^  Mus.  Gregor.  L  tay.  XXXV.  2. 

read  «  Uthuae  "  (Odyseeua).  »  Mon.  Ined.  Inst  II.  tay.  XXVIII.  ; 

•  Mue.  Gregor.  I.  tay.  XXVIII.  1.  Mus.  Gregor.  I.  tay.  XXV. 

•  Etrusk.  Spieg.  taf.   LXXV  ;  Mus.  «  Mu&  Gregor.  I.  tay.  XXIII. 
Gregor.  I.  tay.  XXIX.  2. 
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The  cases  by  the  windows  coDtain  some  cnriouB  relics. 
Coins — weights — Hmall  bulls  and  other  figures  in  bronzy 
probably  votive  offerings — blocks — handles  to  fumittire — 
belt-claspa — ^iron  d^gers — chain-bits,  jointed — articles  in 
bone  carved  with  reliefs.  Here  are  numerous  small  rude 
idols  or  lares  of  black  earthenware,  found  around  the  bier 
in  the  Regulini-Gralassi  tomb  at  Cervetri.  Their  exceeding 
rudeness  and  shapelessness  proclaim  their  high  antiquity. 
In  truth  they  must  be  considered  Felasgic  rather  than 
Etruscan.'  Here  is  also  the  curious  bottle,  with  a  Pelasgic 
alphabet  and  spellrog-lesson  scratched  on  it,  described  in  a 
previous  chapter  ;  °  and  uiother  conical  pot  with  a  hexa- 
meter couplet  painted  on  it,  in  the  same  mysterious 
language.'    Both  are  from  the  tombs  of  Cervetri. 

But  the  articles  which  perhaps  will  excite  most  general 
interest  are  a  pair  of  clogs — 
yes,  a  pair  of  Etruscan  clogs, 
jointed,  which,  though  not  of 
the  form  most  approved  in  our 
days,  doubtless  stood  some 
Etruscan  fair  in  good  stead. 
They  are  formed  of  cases  of 
bronze,  filled  with  wood,  which, 
in  spite  of  its  great  antiquity, 
is  still  preserved  within  tiiem. 
Thus  they  must  have  combined 
strength  with  lightness  ;  and  if 
clogs  be  a  test  of  civilisation, 
the  Italians  of  two  thousand 
years  since  were  considerably 
in  advance  of  "  the  leading  nation  of  Europe "  in  the 


Pig.V 


1  Moa.  Qregw.  II.  toy.  CIII.  «ee  Mi*  Gregw.  II.  l»».  CIII.  2. 

'  A    furimile   of  tbe    inHcription  u  •  (ft  lupra,  p.  6S.    Hub.  Gregor.  II. 

giTcnMp.  S4.     For  the  form  of  the  pot      Ut.  XCIX.  7. 
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nineteenth  century,  whose  peasantry  clatters  along  in 
wooden  sabots.  These  clogs  were  found  in  a  tomb  at 
Vulci ;  and  they  are  not  the  sole  specimens  of  such  articles 
from  Etruscan  sepulchres.^ 
.  After  all,  the  chief  glory  of  this  room,  if  not  of  the 
Museum,  is  the  reyolving  cabinet  in  the  centre.  What 
food  for  astonishment  and  admiration !  Here  is  a  jeweller's 
shop— all  glittering  with  precious  metals  and  stones,  with 
articles  in  great  variety — 

"  Infinite  riches  in  a  little  room  [ " . ,  ^    j    * 

and,  sare  that  the  silver  is  dimmed  and  tarnished,  it  is  just 
such  a  stock  in  trade  as  an  Etruscan  Rundell 'might  have 
displayed  three  thousand  years  since  I  Here  the  youth, 
the  fop,  the  warrior,  the  senator,  the  priest,  the  belle, 
might  all  suit  their  taste  for  decoration, — ^in  truth,  a  modem 
fair  one  need  not  disdain  to  heighten  her  charms  with 
these  relics  of  a  long  past  world.*  Can  Egypt,  Babylon, 
Greece,  Rome,  produce  jewellery  of  such  exquisite  taste 
and  workmanship,  or  even  in  so  great  abundance  as 
Etrurial 

Tour  astonishment  is  increased  when  you  hear  that  the 
greater  part  of  these  articles  were  the  produce  of  a  single 
tomb — ^that  celebrated  by  the  name  of  Regulini-Galassi,  at 
Cervetri;  and  should  you  have  visited  that  gloomy  old 
sepulchre,  now  containing  nothing  but  slime  and  serpents, 
you  find  still  more  cause  for  wonderment  at  this  cabinet. 


'  In^.  1  is  shown  the  upper  part  of 
the  clog,  with  the  wood  in  the  two  cases, 
and  the  hinge  uniting  them.  Fig,  2 
shows  the  metal  bottom  of  the  same 
clog,  stndded  with  nails.  Micali  gires 
illustrations  of  another  pair  of  such 
dogs,  found  at  Vuld  Mon.  Ined.  tav. 
XVII.  9.  They  are  now  in  the  posses- 
sion of  Dr.  Braun  of  Rome. 


s  Mrsw  Hamilton  Gray  states  that  <«a 
few  winters  ago,  the  Princess  of  Canino 
appeared  at  some  of  the  ambassador's 
fUtes  in  Rome,  with  a  pairwre  of  Etrus- 
can jewellery,  which  was  the  envy 
of  the  society,  and  excelled  the  eA</v- 
d^ceuwra  of  Paris  or  Vienna,"  Sepul- 
chres of  Etmria,  p.  272. 
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The  most  striking  object  is  a  large  breastplate,  embossed 
with  twelve  bands  of  figures — sphinxes,  goats,  pegasi^ 
panthers,  deer,  and  winged  demons.  From  the  yeiy 
archaic  character  of  the  adornments  it  might  have  hmig  on 
the  breast  of  Aaron  himself.^  Next  is  a  remarkable  article, 
composed  of  two  oval  plates,  united  by  two  broad  bands, 
all  richly  embossed,  and  stuck  over  with  minute  figiu*es  of 
ducks,  and  lions.  It  was  for  decorating  the  head ;  the 
larger  plate  was  laid  on  the  crown,  and  the  rest  hung  down 
behind.^  Then  there  are  very  massive  gold  chains  and 
necklaces, — bracelets  of  broad  gold  plates,  embossed  to 
correspond  with  the  head-dress  and  breastplate,— earrings 
of  great  length  and  singular  forms, — numerous  fibula  or 
brooches,  in  filagree  work  of  extraordinary  deUcacy.  All 
these  things,  together  with  many  of  the  rings,  and  firag- 
ments  of  a  gold  garment,  were  found  in  a  chamber  of  the 
remarkable  Pelasgic  tomb  at  Cervetri, — most  of  them 
arranged  so  as  to  prove  that  when  there  deposited,  they 
decorated  a  human  body.* 

The  great  variety  of  necklaces,  brooches,  rings  for  the 
ears  and  fingers,  buUcBy  buttons,  scarabai  in  comeUan,  and 
such-hke  "  bravery,"  fi'om  Vulci  and  other  sites  in  Etruria,* 
would  require  an  abler  pen  than  mine,  and  more  knowledge 
of  such  matters,  to  do  it  justice.  The  fair  visitor  will  soon 
discover  more  excellencies  than  I  can  point  out.  But  I 
must  say  a  word  on  the  remarkable  collection  of  crowns 
or  chaplets,  which  will  excite  universal  admiration.     They 


*  MuB.  Gregor.  I.  tav.  LXXXII. 
LXXXIII. 

*  Mob.  Gregor.  I.  tav.  LXXXIV. 
LXXXV. 

*  Ut  tupruy  p.  50.  Mus.  Gregor.  I. 
tav.  LXVII.  LXXV— LXXVIL 

*  Mua.  Gregor.  L  tav.  LXVIII— 
LXXIV.  LXXVIII— LXXXI.  One  of 
these  fibulas  baa  an  Etruscan  macription. 


None  of  them  in  this  Mnseum,  though 
of  admirable  beauty,  rival  that  inimi- 
table one  in  the  poflseasion  of  Thomas 
Blayds,  Esq.,  of  Englefield  Green, 
which  was  found  at  Vulci,  and  has 
been  illustrated  by  Micali,  Mon.  Ined. 
tav.  XXI.;  or  that,  with  an  inscription, 
in  the  possession  of  Cavalier  r^mpan^ 
of  Rome. 
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are  all  in  imitation  of  garlands  of  leayes — oak,  laurel, 
myrtle,  or  ivy ;  and  so  truthfully  and  delicately  are  they 
wrought,  that  in  any  other  place  you  might  take  them  for 
specimens  of  electrotype  gilding  on  the  natural  articles. 
No  ornament  can  have  been  more  becoming  than  such 
chaplets  as  these ;  though,  to  tell  the  truth,  it  was  not  so 
often  the  brow  of  beauty  as  the  battered  helm  of  the 
triumphant  warrior  that  they  were  made  to  encircle.  Most 
of  them  were  found  in  the  tombs  of  Vulci,  but  one  comes 
from  Ancona.^ 

In  the  same  case  are  a  number  of  silver  cups,  bowls  and 
vases,  nearly  all  from  the  wonderful  tomb  of  Cervetri. 
Some  are  quite  plain  ;  others  highly  decorated  with  reliefs, 
in  severely  archaic  style,  of  mihtary  processions  on  foot  and 
in  chariots  ;  wild  animals  contending,  or  devouring  their 
prey ;  a  cow  and  calf  in  a  lotus-thicket ;  and  a  lion-hunt, 
where  the  beast  standing  on  the  body  of  one  of  his  foes,  is 
attacked  by  others  on  foot  and  horseback,  while  a  vulture 
hovers  over  him  in  expectation  of  her  prey.  All  these 
decorations  are  so  purely  Egyptian  that  they  might  be 
supposed  importations  from  the  banks  of  the  Nile.  Seve- 
ral of  the  plain  cups  have  the  inscription  "  Larthia,"  or 
"  Mi  Larthia  "  engraved  on  them  in  Etruscan  letters.® 

Chamber  of  Paintings.  • 

In  the  passage    leading  to    this    room    are    several 


7  For  illusinbtioiiB  of  these  beautiful 
wreaths  see  Mus.  Gregor.  I.  tav. 
LXXXVI— Xd.  These  are  the  «  Co- 
roDSB  Etruscea"  which  the  Romans 
boRowed  from  their  neighbours,  to 
decorate  heroes  in  ifaeir  triumphs.  Plin. 
XXI.  4;  XXXIII.  4;  Appian.  Reb. 
Punic.  LXVI. ;  Tertul.  de  Cor.  Mil 
XIII.    Pliny  says  that  Crassos  was  the 


first  who  imitated  leaves  in  gold  and 
silver,  and  bestowed  such  croi^ns  on  the 
victors  in  his  games.  But  this  must 
mean  that  Crassus  was  the  first  of  the 
Romans,  who  was  guilty  of  such  extrava- 
gance; for  Pliny  speaks  of  these  Etnuh 
can  chaplets  of  gold  having  been  used 
in  triumphs  at  an  earlier  period. 
"  Mus.  Gregor.  I.  tav.  LXII—LXVI. 
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sepulchral  monuments  in  stone,  bearing  Etruscan  inscrip- 
tions. One  is  in  the  shape  of  a  house  or  temple,  with 
a  moulded  door,  as  on  the  tombs  of  Castel  d'  Asso. 
Another,  a  cippusy  bears  the  name  of  ^*  Spubika''  in  the 
natire  character  ;  the  name  of  the  haruspex,  be  it  remem- 
bered, who  warned  Caesar  of  the  ides  of  March.  On  the 
wall  hang  some  remarkable  rehefii  in  bronze,  found  at 
Bomarzo,  representing  sacrifices,  and  the  combat  of  the 
gods  with  the  giants,  in  a  yery  rude  and  primitiye  style 
of  art.^ 

The  large  chamber  beyond  is  hung  with  paintings, 
copies  on  canrass  of  those  on  the  walls  of  the  tombs  of 
Tarquinii  and  Vulci,  and  dupUcates  of  those  in  the  British 
Museum.  For  descriptions  I  must  refer  the  reader  to 
previous  chapters ;  I  can  only  here  point  out,  for  his 
guidance,  the  order  in  which  the  paintings  are  arranged. 
Beginning  firom  his  right  hand,  on  entering,  they  take  the 
following  order. 

Camera  del  Morto,  Tarquinii.^ 

Grotta  delle  Bighe,  or  Grotta  Stackelberg,  TarquiniL^ 

Grotta  QuercioK  Tarquinii.' 

Grotta  delle  Iscrizioni,  Tarquinii^ 

Grotta  del  Triclinio,  or  Grotta  Marzi,  Tarquinii.^ 

Grotta  del  Barone,  or  Grotta  del  Ministro,  Tarquinii.^ 

Vhe  painted  tomb  at  Vulci.^ 

All  the  paintings  firom  Tarquinii  are  still  to  be  seen 
on  that  site,  though  not  in  so  perfect  a  state  as  they 
are  here  represented.  But  the  tomb  of  Vulci  is  utterly 
destroyed.® 

•  Mob.  Gregor.  I.  tav.  XXXIX.  4—6.  •  VoL  I.  pp.  288—298. 
»  VoL  I.  pp.  298—802.                                 •  Vol.  I.  pp.  329—332. 

•  VoL  I.  pp.  824—828.  '  VoL  I.  pp.  409, 428—9. 

>  VoL  L  pp.  281—288.    Only  a  part         "  The^e  paindngB  are  of  the  an  of 
of  the  floenea  in  this  tomb  ia  ahown.  the  original  freacoea,  and  not  inconeet 

•  VoL  L  pp.  888 — 843.  in  oatline  ;  bat  maeh  too  hard  in  A* 
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Banged  round  the  room  are  sundry  relics  in  stone  or 
pottery — weightier  matters  of  Etruscan  art.  A  flat 
circular  cippusy  like  a  millstone,  with  a  sepulchral  inscrip- 
tion round  its  edge.^  An  upright  sarcophagus,  like  a 
round  Ionic  temple,  and  with  an  inscription  on  the  archi- 
traye,  which  recalls  the  fair  Tanaquil  —  ^'  Eca  Suthi 
Thanchrilus  Masnial/'  ^  The  base  to  a  statue,  bearing  a 
Latin  inscription,  of  the  date  of  305  or  306  after  Christ, 
found  at  Yulci,  and  interesting  as  determining  the  name 
of  the  city,  whose  cemetery  haa  yielded  such  marvellous 
treasures.^  Two  stela  of  basalt,  with  Etruscan  inscrip- 
tions.  Many  large  tall  jars,  of  red  or  brown  ware,  fluted, 
with  reliefe  in  a  very  archaic  style ;  from  the  tombs  of 
Caere  and  Veii'  Braziers  of  the  same  character,  with 
rows  of  figures  round  the  rim.  The  well-known  vase  of 
Triptolemus,  presented  to  the  Pope  by  Prince  Poniatowski. 
A  cinerary  pot  whose  lid  has  the  figure  of  a  horse  for  a 
handle. 

Chamber  of  the  Tomb. 

On  the  way  out  from  the  Bronze  Room,  you  pass 
through  a  small  chamber,  where  stands  a  tall  and  yery 
singular  yaae  of  bronze,  composed  of  two  bell-shaped  pots, 


ookmriog.  The  iiucriptioDfl  are  often 
iiUMseimte, and  Bometimee omitted;  and, 
on  the  other  hand,  eertam  parte  which 
are  now  deficient  in  the  originals,  are 
here  mppUed,  either  from  drawings 
made  when  the  paintings  were  lees  de- 
cayed, or  from  the  imag^ation  of  the 
eopier.  It  must  be  remembered  that 
eadi  sheet  of  canvass  represents  a  sepa- 
rate wan  of  a  tomb. 

*  It  is  like  that  in  Campanari^s  garden 
at  Toscanella,  shown  in  the  woodcut  at 
page  451  of  Vol.  I.  Mus.  Gregor.  I. 
tsT.  CV.  2. 


*  The  inscription  here,  however, 
seems  from  the  termination  to  refer  to 
a  male  ;  for  the  first  part  of  it  see  Vol. 
I.  p.  242.    Mus.  Gregor.  I  tav.  CV.  8. 

s  Mus.  Gregor.  I.  tsT.  CYI.  2. 

D.N.  FLAVIO  .  VALE 
&I0  .  SEVEBO  .  NO 

RILISBIMO  . 

CASSABI  ORD 

BT  POPVLVS 

WLCENTIVS 

D  .  N  .  M  .  q  .  EI  .  .  . 

»  Mus.  Gregor.  II.  tav.  C. 
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united  by  two  spheres,  and  coyered  with  relie&,  in  no  less 
than  eleven  bands,  of  animals — lions,  sphinxes,  griffons, 
bulls,  and  horses — chiefly  winged,  in  a  yery  early  and 
severe  style  of  art.  It  was  found  in  the  Regulini-Galassi 
tomb,  at  Cervetri  ;  and  probably  served  as  a  fumigator.* 

Here  are  also  two  lions  in  nenfro  from  Vulci,  one  on 
each  side  of  a  doorway.  Enter,  and  you  find  yourself 
in  a  small  dark  chamber  fitted  up  in  imitation  of  an 
Etruscan  tomb.  It  represents  one  of  the  most  ordinary 
class  of  sepulchres,  having  three  couches  of  rock  standing 
out  from  the  wall,  on  which  the  bodies  of  the  deceased  are 
supposed  to  have  lain,  surroimded  by  articles  of  pottery 
and  bronze,  which  are  also  suspended  from  the  waUs 
of  the  chamber.  This  meagre  copy  of  an  Etruscan 
sepulchre  may  serve  to  excite,  but  ought  not  to  satisfy  the 
traveller's  curiosity. 


MUSEO   CAMPAlifA. 


Little  inferior  to  the  Gregorian  Museum  in  interest  is 
the  collection  of  Etruscan  antiquities  in  the  possession 
of  the  Cavaliere  Campana,  at  the  Monte  di  Pietst  of 
Rome.  In  truth  in  some  points  the  public  collection 
cannot  rival  the  private.  To  gain  admission  an  introduc- 
tion to  the  Cavaliere  is  requisite,  and  he  will  appoint  a 
convenient  day  to  display  his  treasures. 

The  first  room  you  enter  is  a  small  cabinet,  containing 
a  great  number  and  variety  of  terra-cotta  figures — statueitey 
to  borrow  a  word  from  the  Italian — some  of  divinities, 
from  the  nine  great  gods  of  thunder  down  to  the  common 
herd  of  lares   and  manes;    others,  votive  offerings,  so 

^  See  page  49.    In  form  it  is  reiy  like      without  the   props.     Mua  Gr^gor.  L 
the  pot  represented  %i  page  68,  though      tav.  XI. 
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common  in  Etruscan  sepulchres.  These,  however,  like 
eyerything  in  the  Cavaliere's  collection,  are  picked — Dii 
sdecttj  so  to  speak,  though  not  all  are  the  great  rulers  of 
the  Etruscan  Olympus.  To  dwell  on  them  in  detail  would 
swell  my  page.  Two  are  especially  pointed  out  to  the 
English  visitor,  as  suggestive  of  his  own  adored  Penates 
— The  Duke,  and  his  fSa^cetious  rival.  Punch. 

Thence  you  pass  into  a  double  chamber,  whose  walls 
are  lined  with  the  exquisite  reliefs  in  terra-cotta,  which 
lure  now  known  to  the  world  through  the  publications  of 
the  CavaUere.*  As  they  are  of  Roman,  or  rather  of  Greek 
art,  the  firuit  of  excavations  on  the  Appian  Way,  at 
Tusculum  and  other  Cistiberine  localities,  ^^  non  ragioniam 
di  loroy  Do  not,  however,  fail  to  notice  the  sly  satire  on 
the  sex  conveyed  in  certain  scenes  often  repeated — Helen 
in  a  chariot  borne  o£f  by  Paris  ;  and  again  brought  back 
by  Menelaus.  In  the  former  case  ^^the  faire  Tyndarid 
lasse'^  acts  a  passive  part,  and  leaves  the  reins  to  her 
lover ;  but  in  the  latter  she  invariably  takes  them  into  her 
own  hands,  and  suffers  her  liege  lord  to  stand  a  cipher 
behind  her. 

Nd  beiza  liscaldata, 
Nd  moglie  ritornata, — 

neither  are  worth  having,  says  the  pf  overb.  The  son  of 
Atreus,  however,  thought  otherwise,  or  Troy  would  not 
have  fallen.    . 

In  these  rooms  are  some  of  the  best  specimens  of 
Etruscan  sepulchral  statuary  I  have  seen.  Ladies,  as 
large  as  life,  reclining  on  their  coffins,  decked  with  a  brave 
^UTay  of  jewels,  with  garlands  of  flowers  on  their  heads, 
and  massive  torques  about  their  necks.  One  holds  a 
wreath ;  another  a  bird,  in  her  hand.     There  are  coffins 

»  Antiehe  Opere  in  Plastica,  Roma^  1842. 
VOL.   II.  M  M 
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for  the  entire  bodj^  but  there  are  also  smaller  urns  for  the 
ashes,  with  toga-wrapt  figures  on  the  lids,  and  the  oft-told 
tales  of  the  Theban  Brothers,  and  Cadmus  combating  the 
teeth-sprung  warriors,  in  the  reUefe  below. 

The  most  beautiful  specimens  of  Etruscan  plastics  in 
these  rooms  are  the  terra-cotta  statues  of  women ;  one, 
whose  dress  is  pronounced  among  the  most  faithful  repre- 
sentations of  Etruscan  female  costume  extant  f  two 
others,  of  priestesses,  with  hands  raised  in  the  attitude  of 
prayer ;  a  female  bust ;  a  boy  with  an  apple  in  his  hand ; 
and  an  infant  swaddled,  just  in  the  modem  Italian  fiashion, 
save  that  its  feet  are  bare.^ 

In  the  middle  of  this  room  is  a  most  singular  fumigator 
of  plain  ware,  about  eighteen  inches  high,  with  four  spouts 
or  chimneys,  set  roimd  with  two  heads  of  horses  and  four 
of  Grorgons,  which  mark  its  sepulchral  character.  It  has 
no  bottom,  and  must  have  been  placed  over  the  burning 
incense,  on  the  censer,  or  on  the  groimd.^ 

In  the  same  chamber  are  several  focoUvri^  or  braziers, 
with  reliefe  of  archaic  figures ;  one  still  containing  the 
charcoal  found  within  it.  Sundry  large  jars,  with  similar 
reliefe — ^the  usual  ware  of  Veii  and  Caere.  And  a  number 
of  earthenware  heads  from  the  same  sites,  painted  in  the 
Egyptian  style,  which  formed  ardejiwcB  to  the  ridges  of 
tiles,  or  to  the  water-spouts  on  the  eares  of  houses.  One 
of  them  shows  the  head  of  a  negro. 

The  next  room  is  that  of  the  Vases,  which  are  ranged 
around  it  on  shelves,  while  one,  a  choice  Yulcian  crater. 


>  Micali,  Mod.  Ined.    p.    154,  tav.  mos  gentiimi  non  est    PIiil  VII.  15 ; 

XXVI.  8.  cf.  Javeiu  Sat  XV.  139. 

7  There  is  »  BuniUr  figaxe  in  the  ^  A  head  of  terra-ootta  with  four  or 

Gregoriaii   Museum.      The  bodies    of  fire  similar  chimneys  has  been  foimd 

infants  were  not  burnt  by  the  ancients,  at  Ruyo,  and  probably  serred  the  same 

before  they  had  cut  their  teeth. — Homi-  purpose  as  this.     Ann.  Inst  1889,  p. 

nem  priusquam  genito  dente  cremari  223  ;  Mon.  Ined.  Inst  III.  tar.  VIII. 
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representing  Triptolemus  on  his  winged  car,  and  Ceres  by 
his  side,  stands  on  a  pedestal  in  the  centre.  The  collect 
tion  is  not  large,  but  choice,  as  regards  style,  subject,  and 
state  of  preservation.  Most  are  of  the  third  or  Perfect  Style, 
with  red  figures  on  a  black  ground  ;  but  there  are  a  few 
in  the  very  rare  and  early  Doric  style,  like  those  from 
Corinth,  and  with  inscriptions ;  from  the  tombs  of  Cervetri. 
One  of  the  most  beautiful  in  this  collection  represents  the 
seduction  of  Danae,  and  her  committal  to  the  wares  with 
her  in&nt  Perseus,  by  order  of  her  father  Acrisius.^  One 
of  the  most  singular  is  a  crtUer  which  bears  three  figures 
"  of  infinite  humour  " — caricatures  of  Jupiter  and  Juno 
scolding  Paris. 

But  the  king  of  storied  rases  in  this  collection  occupies 
the  centre  of  a  small  ante-chamber.  It  is  a  large  amphora^ 
nearly  four  feet  high,  recording  the  myth  of  the  Grolden 
Fleece  on  one  side,  and  the  Death  of  Hector  on  the  other. 
It  comes  from  Ruyo  in  Apulia,  and  serves  to  show  how  the 
pottery  of  Magna  Gr^ia  differs  in  size,  shape,  and  design, 
from  that  of  Etruria.  In  the  same  chamber  are  rhyta,  or 
drinking-horns  of  rare  forms,  with  other  curiosities  in 
pottery ;  among  which  notice  small  amphortB  with  inscrip- 
tions in  Greek  characters,  but  in  an  unknown  tongue ;  and 
a  pair  of  jugs,  one  with  the  head  of  a  man,  the  other  with 
that  of  a  female  garlanded  with  flowers,  just  beneath  the 
spout.    They  are  supposed  to  have  been  nuptial  presents. 

An  inner  room  contains  an  excellent  assortment  of 
Etruscan  glass  ware  of  variegated  hues ;  besides  simdry 
large  cinerary  pots  covered  with  that  prismatic  coating 
which  glass  will  acquire  from  long  ages  of  interment.^ 


>  Bull  Inst  1845.  pp.  214 — 8.  with  a  golden  hoe  inside  had  been  filled 

'  PaBBeri  ibonght  this  colouring  was      with  balsam,  and  those  still  quite  pel- 


deriTed  firom  the  milk  left  in  the  vessels      lucid  had  held  nothing  but  water.  Ache- 
at  the  annual  iff^ervBy  and  that  those      ront.  p.  S8,  ap.  Gori,  Mus.  Etms.    But 

M  M  2 
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The  latter  are  mostly  Roman.  In  the  same  room  are 
heads  in  terra-cotta  ;  some,  portraits  of  Etruscan  females, 
show  their  characteristic  features,  and  various  fashions  of 
head-dress ;  and  there  are  two  of  Greek  art,  from  Syracuse 
— one,  crowned  with  a  frontlet,  an  ideal  beauty ;  the  other, 
a  Bacchante,  breathing  the  very  soul  of  voluptuousness. 

The  nextiiwo  rooms  contain  the  choicest  treasures  of  the 
collection.  In  the  glass  cases  are  displayed  ^  gems  rich 
and  rare,^'  evidences  at  once  of  Etruscan  skill  and  luxury 
— ^necklaces,  chains,  bracelets,  rings  for  the  fingers  and 
ears,  and  such  ^'bravery"  as  most  deUghts  the  fair,  in 
quantity  enough  to  stock  a  jeweller's  shop,  and  in  work- 
manship far  transcending  the  produce  of  British  fingers ; 
rivalling,  say  those  knowing  in  such  matters,  the  filagree- 
work  of  Venice  or  Genoa,  or  even  that  of  China  and 
Trichinopoly.  And  in  truth  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  of 
anything  more  delicate  or  elegant  than  many  of  these 
ornaments.  Perhaps  the  most  remarkable  are  the  chaplets 
of  pure  gold  in  the  form  of  leaves — oak,  ivy,  myrtle,  or 
laurel — of  which  the  Cavaliere  possesses  a  choice  assort- 
ment, chiefly  from  Vulci.  There  are  three  torques  of  gold, 
like  those  of  the  ancient  Celts—of  very  rare  occurrence. 
One  chain  with  a  number  of  pendent  scarabaei^  also  from 
Vulci,  transcends  in  richness  everything  of  this  sort  I  have 
seen.*  There  are  many  other  scarabm^  mostly  set  in  rings, 
too  numerous  to  specify.  Lamirue  of  gold,  with  reliefs  in 
a  good  style  of  art, — elegant  frontlets,  like  semi-diadems  of 
the  same  metal,  also  embossed  with  reliefis, — and  not  a  few 
circlets,  which  served  as  stands  to  delicate  Uttle  vases  of 


many  of  these  Teflsels  are  cinerary  htdb  employed  in  the  excaTations,  and  the 

and   probably   contained   nothing  bat  Cavaliere  purchased    the  article  in  a 

the  aahes  of  the  dead.  mutilated  state  ;  bat  the  mMMnng  frug. 

*  A  portion  of  this  wonderful  chain  ment  also  found  its  way  into  his  hands, 

was  porioined  by  one  of  the  labourers  and  the  chain  is  now  complete. 
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blue  and  rariegated  glass.^  But  the  most  marvellous  spe^ 
cimens  of  Etruscan  skill  in  metallurgy,  are  perhaps  shown 
in  two  circular  brooches,  a  little  head  of  the  homed 
Bacchus,  and  an  exquisite /&tt^,  with  an  Etruscan  inscrip- 
tion,— all  of  wrought  gold ;  *  the  latter  rivalled  only  by 
that  imperial  one  in  the  possession  of  Thomas  Blayds,  Esq., 
of  Englefield  Green. 

Here  are  some  small  vases,  and  other  articles  in  silver ; 
among  them  a  strigil,  unique  in  this  metal. 

In  articles  of  gold  and  jewellery  the  Etruscan  Museum 
of  the  Pontiff  is  even  surpassed  by  this  of  his  spirited 
subject. 

Here  are  a  few  of  the  tall  jars  with  reliefs,  and  several 
focciariy  or  braziers,  in  the  black  ware  of  Chiusi  and  its 
neighbourhood — ^the  most  ancient  and  genuine  pottery  of 
Etruria ;  together  with  specimens  of  the  black  jars  of 
Veii,  with  figures  scratched,  instead  of  in  relief. 

The  inner  room  contains  the  bronzes.  In  the  centre 
stands  an  ^' ash-chest"  of  that  metal,  similar  to  those  of 
stone,  but  not  decorated  with  relie&.  The  recumbent 
figure  on  the  lid  wears  a  loose  torque  of  bronze.  It  is  the 
only  cinerary  urn  of  metal  yet  brought  to  light.  Within 
it  was  found,  among  the  ashes  of  the  deceased,  one  of  the 
broad  chaplets  of  gold  which  is  displayed  in  the  adjoining 
cabinet.  This  rare  monument  was  recently  discovered  at 
Perugia.* 

Here  is  a  bier  of  bronze,  composed  of  lattice-work — 


*  Theae  glasB  TMee  are  not  peculiar 
to-Etmria.  They  are  found  also  in 
ancient  tombe  in  the  East,  in  £<g7pt,  in 
Greece,  and  her  colonies  in  Sicily  and 
Italy.  The  estimation  in  which  they 
were  held  is  shown  by  these  stands  of 
gold ;  and  it  is  probable  they  were  of 
foreign  mannfacture,  it  may  be  Phoo- 


nician  or  Egyptian.  See  Strabo,  XVI. 
p.  758.  In  Etnixia  they  are  found 
prindpally  at  Vuld  and  Toscanella. 

^  For  an  account  of  this  fbula^  and 
other  jewellery  of  this  collection,  see 
Bull  Inst  1846,  pp.  3,  ei  teq. 

•  Micali,  Mon.  Ined.  tay.  XXI.  1.  p. 
126. 
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almost  the  counterpart  of  that  from  the  great  tomb  of 
CaDre,  now  m  the  Gregorian  Musemn.  On  it  recline  the 
heknet^  cuinuss,  greayes,  and  sword  of  its  quondam  occupier. 
Hard  by  is  a  hehnet  with  deep  cheek-pieces,  adorned  with 
relie&  of  wild-boars,  once  inlaid  with  silver;  and  the 
casque  is  encircled  by  three  beautiful  chaplets  of  pure  gold, 
two  of  laurel  leaves  and  one  of  ivy,  fixed  on  with  golden 
studs.  You  &ncy  this  to  be  some  elegant  caprice  of  the 
CavaUere,  and  are  astonished  to  learn  that  the  helmet  was 
discovered  in  this  state  in  a  tomb  at  VulcL^  Above  it 
hangs  one  of  the  largest  shields  ever  found,  four  feet  in 
diameter,  and  richly  embossed.^  It  is  one  of  a  number  of 
trophies — ^breastplates  (one  with  a  sword-thrust),  helms, 
greaves,  spearo,  and  battle-axes,  "  all  of  the  olden  time,'" 
which  adorn  the  room. 

There  are  two  beautiful  tripods,  one  with  the  Labours 
of  Hercules ;  and  several  elegant*  candelabra — one  sur- 
mounted by  an  Etruscan  warrior,  brandishing  his  spear. 
The  specula  are  not  numerous,  but  there  is  one  of  extraor- 
dinary size,  lustrous  as  if  of  polished  steel,  and  having 
some  figures  in  relief  on  the  back.  A  winged  Juno  forms 
the  handle.  There  are  some  bronze  figurine^  among 
which  a  little  Typhon  of  approved  ugliness,  bearded, 
homed,  and  winged,  with  legs  of  "snaky  twine,"  ending 
in  serpents'  heads ;  and  a  pair  of  demons  on  human  \e^ 
all  from  Orte — are  the  most  remarkable. 

Not  the  least  charm  of  this  collection  is  the  exquisite 
taste  displayed  in  its  arrangement,  and  the  rare  courtesy 
with  which  the  gallant  owner  does  the  honours. 

^  One  of  the  golden  chaplets  of  myr-  '  In  the  centre  is  a  goddeas  hdd- 

tle-leaves,  in  the  Gregorian  Museum,  ing  two  pegati,   each    mounted  hj  a 

was  also  found  encircling  a  helmet  in  a  ni^ed  hoy, 
tomb  at  Vnld.    Bull.  Inst  1836,  p.  169. 
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Besides  these  two  Museums,  there  are  also  in  Rome 
other  smaller  collections  of  Etruscan  antiquities.  The 
Eircherian  Museum  is  rich  in  coins,  together  with  bronzes 
and  jewellery,  and  can  boast  a  superlative  cista  of  bronze, 
though  this  was  not  found  in  Etruria.  Chevalier  Eestner, 
the  Hanoverian  Minister,  possesses  many  Etruscan  trea- 
sures. The  Signori  Feoli  have  a  fine  collection  of  painted 
vases  from  their  excavations  at  Vulci.  Dr.  Emil  Braun, 
of  the  Archaeological  Institute,  has  also  some  vases  of 
extraordinary  beauty  and  remarkable  character;  and 
besides  many  choice  relics  of  Etruscan  art,  boasts  of  the 
cabinet  of  Egyptian  articles  found  in  the  Isis-tomb  at 
Vulci,  and  formerly  in  the  possession  of  the  Prince  of 
Canino. 
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Abbasxa  all'  Inla,  ii.  187 

Abdun,  on  emptocton  maaaniy,  1. 10ft ;  on  the 

Puntone  del  GMtrato,  iL  9;  an  the  tomb  of 

Panena,  890 
Aboirigines,  with  the  Felaigi,  take  pooKMioii  of 

Etroria,  1.  zxzi ;    eenMtories  of  the,  8d8 : 

iL820 
Adfajlkfl,  triumph  of,  L  449 ;  on  Toseai  iL  116, 

505;  wichAjax,  pfaying  at  dice,  L  Izn:  11. 

499;  death  of,  500,  510;  ponuhig  lYoilOB, 

116, 506;  oombat  with  Penthedlea,  516 
Acqiutpeiideate,  erroneoua  oplnioBe  ot,  i.  601 
Acd,  tomb  of  the,  iL  486 
Acteoik  nnrth  of,  on  unia,  iL  178, 408 

Ad  Aqnilefa,  L  601 

Ad  Baocanng,  L  78 

Ad  Henmlem,  iL  86 

AdN0TU,ii.418 

AdToneB,iL75 

Admetua  and  Alceatis,  Taae  of,  L  Ixxziz.,  zo. 

Adonlfl,  nzn  of;  L  450:  il.  496 

Adrla,  Etmacan  inacaiptioDa  at,  L  zzxv. ;  vaaea 

of;zzzT.,488 
JBt^ata^  painted  tomb  of,  L  66 ;  temple  of  Jupiter 

.£Dea&  aeenea  of  hia deeda» iL  16;  on Btniaoan 

^aaee,iL68 
^nmn  Faliacmn,  L 149, 161 
JBb  rude,  iL  110 

Meax,  Etnacan  tar  God,  L  xliv. ;  iL  181 
Agger,  at  Teii,  L  15 
AgyEa,  «m  Ciasx,  and  Cervxtki 
Ahama,iL93 
Ainaley,  Mr.,  on  the  paintinga  at  Tarqninil,  L 

298 :  dJacoreiiea  at  Soyana,  451,  482 ;  on  the 

tomba  of  Ceere,  11. 85, 88 ;  on  OaatigUon  Ber- 

nardi,  214,  216 
Alabaster,  need  in  Etroaoan  acnlptore,  L  IzziL ; 

in  aarcophagl  at  Mnrignano,  489 ;  at  Ceere, 

iL  89;  in  nms  of  Yolterra,  169 
Alabaatra,  forma  of,  L  c ;  imitation  of  Egyp- 
tian, 421:  painted  in  tombe,  ii.  45 
AlflB  in  an  Btmaean  tomb,  iL  488 
Alatri,  poatem  of,  iL  122,  276 ;  bastion  of;  272 
Alba  Lmiga,  sqmlchral  nma  of,  ii.  496 
Alban  lake,  prodigy  of,  i.  81 ;  Emiaury  of,  Iz., 

82;  iL  496;  ita crater  eztinet for  agea,  496 
Ifoont,  temple  oi;  L  520;  hnt-nma  of, 

brri.,  89;  1L495 
Albano^  tomb  at,  not  Etmacan,  bat  in  imitation 

oL  L  416;  ita  analogy  to  the  tomb  of  FQnau^ 

iL  889 
Albegna,iL261,  806;  VB]eofthe,811 
AlbereacL  iL  257 
AlbertL  ilia  deaeripUonof  Caatro,  L  466 ;  of  rains 

called  Yetulonla,  ii.  226,  282 


AlUnia,  iL  261 

Alga,  11.8 

Alphabet,  Etmaeaa,  L  zM. ;  ioaeribed  on  a  pot, 

225 ;  rewmbtoa  thoae  of  Lyda  and  Phrygia, 

xItL 
w  Greek,  on  the  wans  of  atombatXhebea, 

iL188 
,  Pdaagio,  on  a  pot,  iL  68, 622;  on  the 

walla  <a  a  tomb^  187 
Alphiaor  Alphna,  L  527 
AMetinoa,  Laoas,  L84;  iL  70 
Aunuic,  Pdaagie  origin  of,  iL  69;  tillaa  at,  70; 

local  remains,  71 ;  neeropolis,  78.  See  Fuo 
Altar  of  iron,  iL  49 
Alyattes,  tomb  of,  L  858,  414;  extant  remaina 

of,  415 ;  iL  462 ;  anak)gy  to  the  tomb  of  Por- 


Amber  in  tomba,  iL  69,  72,  76 

Amtaroech,  Dr.,  on  Yetnlonia,  ii.  216, 800 

AmpUaraaa  and  Eriphyle,  on  Etruscan  una,  iL 
175 

AxPHiTBBATBBa,  antiquity  o^  L  96;  of  Satri, 
hewn  in  the  rook,  94 ;  its  antiquity,  95 ;  deco- 
rations and  niohe^  06 ;  reoeaaed  aeate.  99— of 
TolainiL  L  611— of  Luna,  iL  80— of  floraiee, 
98— of  volterra,  Iffit— pretended  one  of  Yeto^ 
kmia,  226— of  Bosella,  252— of  AzesK>,  422 

Amphora,  fbrm  oi  the,  L  zov. 

Anbharia,  an  E^osoan  goddea^  IL  182 

Anlc>.L65 

AnituntB,  qoanrieso^  L  208;  similar  atone  from 
Manrianai  209 :  not  at  Oorneto,  868 ;  not  yet 


Annio  of  Yiterbo,  hla  forgeries,  L  90, 190 

Anaedonla. ««  CosA 

Ansftlmi,  Signor,  of  Yiterbo^  L  288 

AnteflzsB,  L  498;  iL  680 

AnteUa,  iL  118 

AntemnfB,  lite  o^  L  64 

AntoninuB,  hia  villa  at  Alsium,  ii.  70;  Itinenry 

of.  tee  Itineraries 
Anaois-yaae,  iL  852 
Apennines,  L  zxviii. ;  Etroaoan  bnnna  and 

coins  foond on,  iL  107, 112;  yase from,  608 
AphmuL  an  Etnuoan  funily,  ii.  841 
Apollo,  nia  temple  on  Soracte,  L  179l  181;  statoe 

of;  on  the  Palatine,  bdz. ;  at  riomUna  iL 

220 ;  rqxreeented  in  an  Etruscan  tomb^  478 ; 

on  the  Delphio  tripod,  501;  Ifusagetea,  606; 

and  Cassandra,  505 
Apol  or  Aplu,  Etroaoan  namea  of  ApoUo^  L UiL; 

on  a  mirror,  iL  521 
Aqo»  ApoUinaria.  U.  26 

Oeretea,  iL  19,  26 

Faaseris,  L  202,  211,  244 

TaurI,L601;  1L8 

Aqoaduct  on  the  Ponte  della  Badia,  L  400 

Aquenaea,  L  501 

Ara  della  Begina,  eee  Tarquiku 
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AnHatiflB,1.80 

Abch,  dateof  its  tarrcBtioii,  L  hdr. ;  U.  47 :  pnM»- 

tiaed  Inr  the  Etnucttu,  L  Ixiv^  M,  906 ;  U.  150, 

877,  441. 489 ;  fMmd  in  oanneetian  with  poly- 

ooul  nuaonry  in  Grreoe  and  Asia  Minor,  i. 

IziT. ;  iL  875 ;  approximation  to  the  princiitie 

of;  L  55;  iL  447  ;  attempta  at,  L  Ixr.,  65:  U. 

41,  46,  72, 199, 136,  451 ;  camber,  ftinned  bj 

the  Etroflcans,  iL  877 
AnciDTacnran,  EtmaeuLLlzL;  imitated  by  the 

Bomana,  181,  90^;  oahited,  862,  868, 491;  to 

be  learned  from  tomoa,  L  IciL ;  ti.  41 
Abbsso,  inns  of,  iL  418 ;  its  irallB,  three  tlmea 

dectroyed,   480 ;    are   not   Etrnaoan,   491 ; 

Mnaeo  Baod,   494 ;   Moaeo  Pubblieo,   435  ; 

Areiao  not  the  eite  of  the  Etnaaean  dty,  497  ; 

bat  of  one  of  the  Roman  eotoniea,   481; 

diaoorery  of  andent  walla  near,  427.   See 

AnnanvM 
Anonaata,  in  Etrozia,  iL  259 
Aru,  Etraacan  name  of  Atlaa,  iL  590 
ArioatOk  hla  pktorea  ttoBH  Etmacan  tombei  L 

808 
Arlena,L469 

Arm-ehaira  of  rock,  in  tomba,  iL  84,  85,  59,  881 
Armenia,  pit-huta  ot  analogona  to  Etraacan 

tomba,  iL  61 
Amine,  L  898 
Arnojfi. 85,  87, 98, 110 
Arpinmn,  walla  o^  L  107 
AnixTiux,  wine  oi;  U.  418 :  hiatory  of;  418 ; 

three  oolooiea  of,  490,  427 :  pottery  of,  100, 

422 ;  of  Roman  not  Etraacan  mannfantoie, 

428:  iSoond  on  other  aitea,  416,  424;  Walla  ta 

brioc,  421;  eoina  of,  424;  city  mnat  haye 

Btood  on  a  height,  and  not  at  Areiio^  417, 

480.    SwAreoo 
Arretiam  Fldena,  U.  418, 490, 497,  481 

JoUnm,  iL  490, 497,  481 

Aningatore,  or  Orator,  atatoe  of  the,  iL  108 

Araian  Wood,  L  945,  877 :  iL  49 

Art,  Etmacan,  atylea  of,  L  Ixrifl;  in  plaatie 

worica,  IzTii:  on  mirrora,  Izzri;  in  painted 

tomba,  IzxTil:  on  Taaea,  Ixzis. 
Artena,  lite  o^  loat,  ii.  68 
Anupez,  L  89:  head  of.  on  oolna,  iL  81,  519; 

flgore  0^  in  Dronae,  518 
Aaodia,  game  of  the,  in  an  Etraacan  tomb^  iL 

870 
Aalnalnnga,  tomba  at,  ii.  416 
Aapendn^  tiieatre  of,  L  208 
Aaaoe,  reuelb  fhnn,  L  859 
Aatrone,  tomba  near  the,  ii.  402,  405 
Athena,  aiae  of,  L  19;  pavement  at,  ii.  191; 

'vaaea  o(  L  Izzzi.,  basi.,  Izzzriii. 
Atreoa,  Treaanry  or,  i.  859 ;  Ii.  160, 161 
Atria,  an  Etraacan  town,  L  zxr.,  xxtL  ;  iL  144 ; 

Taaea  of;  i.  zxzy.,  488 
Atrimn,  in  Etraacan  honaei^  L  bdL ;  ahown  in 

tomba,  U.  89, 884,  898 
AogniB,  L  812 ;  U.  854 
Augury,  Etraacan  akill  in,  i.  mix. 
Aurora,  called  Iheaan  by  the  Etraaeana.  L  Uii. ; 

iL  530 ;   momning  over  tier  aon  liemnon, 

508;    carrying   fau  ootpee,  on   a  mirror, 

519 
Anaar.  iL  87 

Aventme,  aingolar  tomb  on  the,  L  861 
ATTolta,  Slgnor,  L    279,  817,  849,    855;  hia 

warrior-tomb,  358,  869 
AateoB,  thdr  compotation  of  time^  L  ItUL 


Babi,  Bwaddled,  figure  of,  IL  908,  580;  bodies 

not  borat,  580 
Baecano^  lake  ot,  L  78,  84;  inn  of,  79 
Baoohio  ritea  introdueed  into  Etniria,  L  997 


Baeehie  aoenea  in  Etraacan  tomba,  L  197,  800, 
340;  onTaaca,lzzxL,  Ixxxix:  iL507 

Baochna,  the  Etraacan,  L  UiL;  the  infernal,  58 

BaodiaaHebon,  L  858:  iL  406,  448,  518 

Bacuoco,  Le  Caaaeee  oL  L  909 ;  dte  of  Aonaa 
PaaBeri8,911 

Badiola,  iL  991 

Bagliom,  Pabuno,  iL  487 

Bagnarea,  L  511,  695 

Bagni  di  Ferrata,  L  501;  iL  8 

di  BoaeUeTu.  247 

delSaan,iL19,96 

di  Satornia,  U.  898 

deUe  Serpi,  raina  of;  L  909 

di8tigliano,iL96 

Bagno  Seoeo,  at  Bataraia,  IL  310 

Balddli,  on  the  tomba  of  Oorfeona,  iL  817, 449 

Balneom  Begia, ««  Bagnarea 

Banditaoeia,  m*  Cmmx, 

Banqueting  eoooh,  of  rock,  I.  59.  279 

BAWQCKTa,  Etraacan,  on  Walla  of  tomba,  L  989L 
990,  M5,  869;  iL  86,  865,  870,  888 ;  in  the 
ncumbent  figuroa  on  aaroophi^  and  oraa^ 
L444;  iL  94,479;  on  Etraacan  nriM,  191; 
in  a  relief,  114,  889,  859;  onTaBe8,609;  ex. 

SreeaiTe  of  glorification  and  apotheoaia,  L  ItH, 
45;U.  867;  women  at,  L  986,  293;  by  lamp. 

light,  984;  iL  87  :  Roman,  L  287 
Buhere,  flrat  introduced  hito  Italy,  L  844 ;  IL  114 
BazgaglL  Orr.  Etraacan  wna  of;  iL  405 
BaaOieata,  nuea  of,  L  IzzxtiL 
BaaaaneUo^L  158 

Baaaano^  L  105 ;  in  the  Tiber-Galley,  171, 172 
Batha,  andent,  L  280,  244,  274;  iL  8,  19u  9e, 

168,225,826 
Batluooenea  on  Taaca,  iL  509 
Beard,  not  a  teat  af  the  antiquity  of  EUuaaau 

monomentB,  L  844;  iL  114 
Beblana,iL76 
BegBeTthe  nTmph,  L  IxL,  447 ;  iL  114 

Benehea  of  rock  in  tomba,  L  64,  180,  998,  979; 
iL88,51  --»       -• 

Beni  Haaaan,  alphabetieal  tomb  of,  Ii.  186 

Beraardinl,  Slgnor,  iL  400 

Betham,8frWi]lia2D,LxxxTL;  hia  eomnaae^  iL 
106,  846 :  interpretation  of  Etraacan  uaerip- 
tiana,  180,  404:  on  the  bilingnal  inaoriptian 
of  the  Orotta  volonni,  anawared  by  Yannis- 
lioli,  476 

BettoUe,  ii.  415 

BxxDA,  the  ancLmt  Blera,  L  900  ;  andent 
bndgeaat,969,965;  roada  aonkinthe  voek, 
968;  necropoUa,  961,  967,  909,  971;  Duke  o^ 


8.QioTannidi,LS79 
Biers  of  bronae,  iL  48, 619,  688 
Biga,  in  painted  tomba,  L  984, 895, 888 ;  bntled 

with  the  dead.  869 
Bin,  Roman,  in  the  Gregorian  Moaeam,  iL 

BnjirouAL  inaeription  in  the  Hnaao  Faotoasf, 
IL  854;  in  the  Deposito  de'  D^  371;  at 
Chi^ndano^  419;  at  Areno,  496;  in  the 
Grotta  Yolnnni,  476;  In  the  Qveforian 
If  oaeom,  494 

Birda  in  the  handa  of  female  atatoea,  1.498;  fi. 

871 
Birda  of  divination,  iL  185,  420 
Biaentino,  iale  of,  i.  468,  515 
BUyda,  Mr.,  Etraacan  relief  in  hia 

iL  365;  hia  extraordinary >S6iifa,  6^4^  688 

BLXXA,  aMBlBDA 

Boar^hunta  of  Etraiia,  L  984»  886;  tt.  88, 185 
Boar  of  Oslydon,  on  Etraacan  nnia  or  vaeeBh 

iL  90, 06, 115,  493,  502  ^ 

BoLanvA.  roada  to,  L  501,  514;  not  the  site  of 

VolaInU,  507 ;  Roman  remaina  «t,  609-^19 ; 

miradea  of,  512 ;  inn,  518.    8m  Voiami 
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BolKiHL  Lake  oi;  an  extinot  QKtcr,  L  514 ;  flMU> 

ing  liianda,  514 
BoKABflo,  aceoBunodation at  I.  318;  Etroaeaa 
tofwn  in  the  Bdghboiirhooa  of,  214 ;  its  name 
nnknown.  216;  ezoaTations  at,  216:  tomba 

ct,  217—223 ;  reUeft  in  bronn  from,  ii.  526 
Bonaparte,  Luden,  i.  405.  See  Ouino^  Prince  of 

fiunily,  L  432,  486 

Bonanoti,  Etruaoan  inaoriptlons  aeen  br,  L  85, 

156;  iLllS 
Bonanoii,  Falano,  warrior  in.  ii.  107, 180,  202 
Bone,  Etruaoan  artidea  in.  ii.  205 
Booka,  EtniBoan  ritoal,  L  iTiL 
Borgo  Unto,  IL  124 
BorMlli,  Dr.  Taaea  oC  IL  407 
Boooranion  an  architectaral  ornament,  L  187 
Bouatrophedon  inaoription,  in  Etmacan,  ii.  347 
Bozera  m  Etroacan  tomba,  L  888 ;  ii.  864,  880 ; 

Etmacan,  exhibited  in  Borne,  L  95 
Braoelano,  not  tlie  site  of  Sabate,  L  278 
Braodano,  Lake  oi;  L  M,  278;  town  beneath  iti 

wateri,274 
Braodo,  Tnaoan,  Ita  agreement  witli  andent 

meaaurea,  L  88 ;  iL  376,  449 
Braun,  Dr.  E.  poaaeaaea  Egyptian  artidea  from 

Yuld,  L  420,  436;  iL  585;  hia  opinion  of  the 

bronaea  of  Monte  Falterona,  110 :  on  the 

Etnaean  Charon,  206—9;  on  a  relief  with 

the  devioe  of  Yetiuonia,  303;  on  the  tomb  of 

Fonena,890;  oathenmaofOetana,402;  on 

the  raaea  of  Etmria;  1.  Izzxviil ;  hia  yaae  of 

Admetna  and  Aloedia,  zo. 
Braaiera,  ii.  516,  530 
Breaat-^arlanda,  i.  365,  444 
Breaat^ate  of  gold,  IL  50,  51,  524 
Brieka,anttqnityoi;L16;  inthe  waOaof  Arre- 

tlam,iL421 
Bridiwork,  imitation  cL  in  Grotta  Sergardi,  iL 

451 
Bridges,  of  wood  and  atone,  L  16;  natoral,  898, 

478;  niinao^  180,407;  at  Bleda,  262,  265; 

Boman,  84,167;  ii.261;  at  Santa  MazineUa, 

7 ;  arched,  at  Xerokampo^  275 
BunsH  MuasvM,  Etroacan  coUectioa  in,  L  458 ; 

oopiea  of  paintinga  in  Etmacan  tomba,  290, 

291,  299, 802,  828, 848, 409, 428 ;  aaroophagoa 

from  Bomarao,  222,  227 ;  bronxea  from  M. 

Falterona,  iL  112 ;  relieb  firom  Nhiereh,  272 ; 

bronae  data,  516;  yaae  of  the  Heqieridea,  L 

Izxziii. 
Bronze,  Etmacan  akin  in  working,  L  Iziz. 
Bronzea.  in  the  Uoaeom  of  Florence,  iL  104 ; 

of  Voltenra,  204 ;  of  Oortona,  442 ;  of  Pem- 

gia,  464 ;  In  the  Gregorian  Moaeom,  512 ;  in 
the  Muaeo  Gampana,  538 ;  from  the  l>rol,  L 


Bronze  vaaea,  varietiea  of.  iL  518 

Brmm,  Dr.,  on  a  aarcophagoa  of  Perogia,  iL 

468 
BuooeDi,  Palazzo,  lelioa  in,  ii.  418 
Bnod,  Signer,  ezcamtiona  o^  iL  8;  liia ahop  at 

avita  Veochia,  8 
Buche  ddle  Fate,  at  Fieaole,  iL  126;  at  Fopn- 

Ionia,  241 
Bndxe  de'  Saradni,  iL  165 
Bnlicame,  L  280 
Bulla  with  human  heada,  iL  408 
BuU-flghta,  on  Etroacan  uma,  iL  186 
Bnnbory,  Mr.,  on  Etmacan  masonry,  L  88 ;  on 

the  walla  of  RuaeUft,  ii.  249 
Bunsen,   GheraUer,  on  Etruscan  mirrors,  L 

IzzyL  ;  and  Taaea,  Ixxz.,  Izzziz..  4S6 ;  onthe 

tombs  of  Tarquinil,  828 ;  on  Voldnii,  508 
Burial  of  the  corpee  entire,  L  39;  in  armour, 

54,  853,  417 
Burning  the  dead,  L  89 ;  in  many  casea  coeval 

with  burial,  39,  56 
Bnat  of  an  Etmacan  lady,  L  423 
Buatom,  L  419 


Bnttreases,  in  d^-waUa.  IL  428 
Byrea*  work  on  the  tomba  of  Tarqninii,  L  816, 
817,  822,  849,  860,  867 


C. 

Cabizi,  worship  of  the,  In  Etmria,  i.  lir. ;  iL 

128, 149 
CWbirio  origin  of  the  Etraacan  Chanm,  iL  206, 

209 
OsdmuB,  on  Etraaoan  una,  may  alao  be  Jaaon, 
supposed  by  some  to  be  Eehetlus,  iL  174; 
most  common  on  urns  of  temucotta,  846 

Ctodna,  an  Etmacan  Ihmily,  L  511 ;  tomba  of 
the,  u.  158, 159 ;  uma  oi;  in  the  Muaenm  of 
Volterra,  199 

Ctecina,  a  rlTer  of  Etmria,  iL  199.  218 

GsBles  vibenna,  hia  name  on  an  Etmacan  ura, 
iL37S 

Gskz,  prodnoe  of,  ii.  20;  aneiently  Agylla,  20; 
name  changed  to  Gnre,  22 ;  history  of;  20 ; 
ancient  paintings  of,  mentioned  by  Pliny,  i. 
Ixzri. ;  iL  22,  88 ;  hi  alliance  with  Bome,  L  L ; 
iL  24 ;  with  Etruscan  dties,  L  877, 379;  prlTi- 
leges  of.  iL  24 ;  rebellion  punished  by  Borne,  25 ; 
hatha  of,  26 ;  ezcavatianaon  dte  of  the  dty,  26 ; 
local  rematna,  29 ;  wallsof,  29 ;  La  Banditaoda, 
31 ;  Grotta della  Sedia,  34;  del IMdiniOk  35; 
another  painted  tomb^  38 ;  Grotta  de'  Saroo- 
frigi,  39;  Grotta  deU'Aloora,  40:  Tomb  of 
the  Tarquina,  41 ;  Cteotta  Begulmi-Galaasl, 
45;  Monte  Abatone^  56;  Grotta  Gampana, 
57;  Grotta  della  Sedia,  Monte  d'Oto,  59; 
Grotta  Torkmia,  60 ;  pottery  o^  62.  iSes  Gn- 
yxrai 

Gnritan  ikanehiae,  iL  S5 

Oeentia  Amnia,  U.  18 

Gaina,  an  Etruscan  name  preaerved.  iL  458 

Galehas,  divining  Ihun  entntla,  iL  520 

Galdane,  iL  225 

GBletra.L478;  iL  824;  placed  near  Mag^iaaok 
iL  297.  324 

Galpis,  form  of  the,  L  zey. ;  iL  400 

Gamars,  the  andent  name  of  OLudum,  ii.  827 

Gamertea  of  Umbria,  iL  828 

GamiUua,  cratorea  Veil,  L  9,  83 ;  cnnicnlna  of, 
10,  37,  8&  82,  118;  camp  of,  47;  reaenea 
Sntrium,  91,  92;  captures  NepL  110,  118; 
beaiegea  Falerli,  142;  magnsmfmity,  148; 
triumph,  290 

Gampagna,  ddighta  of  the,  L  48,  65,  78,  153 : 
contrast  of  ua  condition  in  andent  and 
modem  timea,  21,  73 ;  ahepherd  life  cm  the, 
28 

Campagnano,  L  80 

Gampana,  GaTa]iere,hiB  tranbatYeU,  L  47—61 ; 
ezottvattona,  410;  at  Cone,  iL  85;  tomb  at 
Geere,  57;  hia  collection  of  Etmacan  anti^ 
quitiea,  528.  Bee  Muaeo  Gampana 

Osmpanari,  hia  ezeavationa  at  Falkri,  L  188 ; 
at  Bomwzo,  216:  at  Vuld,  408,  428;  at 
ToscaneUa,  456—8 ;  at  laohia,  462 ;  at  Far- 
nese,  463 ;  at  Ponte  S.  Pietro,  474 ;  hia  gar- 
den, 442;  tomb  in  it,  443;  the  fiunily  of, 

Gampiglia,  iL  225 :  mine  in  ita  neighbourhood, 
229;  andent  minea,  280 ;  Yeeohia,  view  ihm, 
230 
Gampo  Santo  of  Piaa,  Etmacan  urns  in,  ii.  89 
Gamuscia,  inn  of,  ii.  435 :  tranb  at,  449 
Gandelabra,  Etmacan,  i.  Izz. ;  iL  37,  204,  514 : 
admired  oy  the  Greeka,  L  Izz. ;  vases  attachea 
to,ii.87 
Candelori,  excavated  at  Yuld,  L  408 
Canina,  on  the  invention  of  the  arch,  L  Izv. ; 
on  the  amphitheatre  of  Sutri,  97 ;  on  em- 
pleoton  maacory,  107 ;  on  the  Porta  dl  Qiove 
atFalleri,  135;  on  the  walls  of  FkUeri,  139; 
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on  the  thiMtn  of  F^ranto^  307 ;  on  the  site 

of  OTBTiacoL  894;  oa  Fyrgi*  11.  IS,  16;  on 

the  BegnUnllGalaflBi  tomb,  47 
GaninO)  the  lite  of  an  Etniacan  town,  1.  482 ; 

inn,  431, 482 

Monti  dl,L  482 

Frinoe  oL  1.  405,  407 :  his  exoayatioDB, 

408-411 
GanopL  U.  101 ;  in  the  Mweo  PaoloEzI,  856 ;  in 

thedabfaietto,  Caiiiui,  856 ;  at  fiartwuio,  407 ; 

on  ehain,  84,  857 ;  their  antiqniU'.  857 
Ganoaa,  tomb  lA,  like  Etnuoen,  L  270 
Outhanu,  form  o^Lzorii;  sacred  to  Baoohna, 

zerii. 
OqMmeoB,  stroek  by  lightning,  on  nrna,  it  176 
C^Nume^  1.  22 ;  analogy  to  tianba,  IL  61 
Capkna,  historr  oI^  L  178 ;  name  is  Etruaoan, 

178 ;  site  difficult  of  aooeaa,  175 ;  loeal  le- 

nudna,184 
Oaiiistnun,  L  284 
Ospitalswith  heads,  as  deoorations,  i.  451, 491: 

fl.202,265 
Capital  of  Paris  and  Helen,  1. 429, 451 
Capitol,  temple  of  the,  built  by  the  Etroaoans, 

L  IzL ;  lie  wmneetion  with  Etniria,  57, 408, 

510,  520 
Capnxiioa,L  104 
Cqmuroola,  1.  85 
Caprium,  or  CsBiinm,  L  605 
Oqraa,  boilt  by  the  Etrosoans,  L  zzr.,  zz?i. ; 

amphitheatre  of^  97;    TMea  ot,  song^t  1^ 

the  JBomans,  Izzxir.  856 
Ouchesian.  form  of^  L  zcTiii.,  o. ;  iL  402 
Cardnoei,  the  Canon,  iL  850 
Gareice. T  77 ;  it  26 
OBxia,  i.  xzziz. 
Oarioatarea,  Etrosean,  i.  219 ;  on  taaes,  ii.  498, 

509,531 
Oarpoitam,  ii.  196 

Gars,  Etmscan,  in  ftmeral  proceewionH,  IL  196 
Gars,  ftimlgatfng,  in  tombs,  L  428;  ii.  49,  850 
Carthage,  alliance  of  Etruscans  with,  L  Iviii. ; 

ii.  28;  cromlechs  in  territory  of;  822 
Castanets  used  I7  Etmscan  dancers,  L  291,  882; 

painted  in  tombs,  iL  45 
CiiRnL  d'  Asso,  or  Castellaedo,  L  229;  Its  sepol- 

chres,  232 ;  inscriptions,  283,  242 ;  ezcaT». 

tions,  286;  discovery  of,  288;  the  ancient 

town,  239;  probably  Castellom  Azia,  240; 

roads  to,  280,  461 ;  guide,  229;  fiMdnom  at, 

1L122 
Oastd  Cardinale,  tomb  at,  L241 
CWtel  GiubUeoL  site  of  FldensB,  L  66,  69 
Csstd  Quido,  iL  76 
Castel  di  Msriann,  bronaes  o^  iL  465 
Qwtd  di  Santera,  L  115 
Ctatel  Vetro,  relics  at,  L  xzxr. 
CasteUina  del  Chianti,  crypt  at,  iL  129 
Castdnuoyo,  iL  218 

CastelnuoTO  dell'  Abateu  tombs  at,  ii.  140 
Castellum  Amerinum,  i.  107 ;  not  TTissann,  but 

near  Orte,  171 
Castellum  Azia,  sw  Castel  d'  Asso 
CastigUoncel  di  Trinoiro»  tombs  at,  iL  409 

Castiglione  dfiUa  Pesoqja,  iL  245. 

Ctetles  oTEtmria,  iL  217 

Castro,  destruction  of,  L  464;  site,  465;  de- 
scribed  I7  Albert!,  466 ;  remains  at,  465, 467 

Castrum  Inui,  iL  6, 10 

Castrum  NoTum,  iL  0;  oonfounded  with  Cas- 
trum Inui,  6 

Castola,  iL  132 

Oataoombe  in  Etruria,  L  93 ;  iL  122,  875 

Catania,  theatre  ol  L  99 

Catherwood,  Mr.,  nis  sketches  of  monuments  in 
the  territory  of  Carthage,  iL  822 

CsT*  della  Scagtia,  tombs  at,  IL  8 


Okvndinm  displwiatom,  ezempliiied  in  Etrus- 
can tombs,  L  257,  861 

Oeochetti,  Case,  vault  in  the,  iL  441 

Ceflatl,L270 

Ceilings,  ooffBred,  in  tombs,  L815;  IL  963, 893, 
477;  deoonOed  with  ihn  pattens,  L  406;  iL 
88,57 

CeisI,  tombof  the,  at  Perugia,  fl.  481 

Cdebe,  fionn  o^  L  zevL 

CBlere,L462 

Gemeteriea,  Etruscan,  poeitkm  oL  L  84 ;  iL56; 
of  the  Gieeks,  L  84 ;  of  the  abodgines  of  Italy, 
858 

Centaurs,  peeuliarities  of  Etmsean,  iL  184;'  on 
Etruscan  urns,  843 

Centaur  in  a  painted  tomb,  iL  297 

Centaurs  and  Lapithae.  on  Etmaean  una,  iL  178 

Centum  CeDsB,  tee  GInta  Veodiia 

Ceras,  form  o^  L  zeiz. 

Ceremony,  etymology  of;  iL  25 

Ceres  in  an  Etruacan  tomb,  L  848 

Ceri,iL27 

CxBTSTBi,  iL  19;  aooammodatlon  at,  SO; 
Cicerone,  20.  SeeCmaM 

CraoKA,  an  Etruacan  site,  iL  401 ;  colleetlaB  of 
CaTBliere  Terroai,  402 ;  Boman  statue  at,  404 ; 
roads  to,  401, 404 

Chaplets  in  Etruscan  tambs,L291,  865;  Greek 
andBoman,365 

Cbariot  of  bronze,  Ibnnid  at  the  foot  of  a  pneU 
piee,L407 

CHABOir,  the  Etmaean,  L  IvL.  53, 810,  850 ;  iL 
206;  origin  01^206:  never  orawn  on  mirronu 
208;  hishammer,  L310;iL208;repreeented 
black,  L  812;  his  wife  and  son,  812;  is  the 
Infernal  Bfierenry,  IvL,  814 :  iL  207 ;  guatdiaa 
in  a  tomb  at  Yulci,  L  428;  iL208;  atChiuri, 
206,  875 ;  with  an  oar,  L  487 ;  iL  357  ;  in  bat- 
tle scenes,  97 ;  leading  souls  on  horsdsack, 
194;  tormentug  souls,  207;  his  aroearanoe 
and  attributes,  195,  906 ;  his  attendants,  68, 
208;  the  Charon  of  Michel  Angelo,  206 

Ghamn,  ao  called  on  Etruscan  monuments,  L 
Izzziz.,  428 ;  iL  179 

Cheeses  of  Etruria,  iL  82 

Cbeet  of  Cypeelus,  iL  117, 176, 177, 184 

Ghiana,  Val  di,  iL  415 ;  Etruscan  tomU  in,  416 

Chiaiiciano,  roads  to,  iL  410,  412 ;  inns,  411 ; 
collection  of  Signor  Casnocini.  411 ;  ongin  of 
the  name,  411 ;  tombs,  411 ;  MWi»gn*i  taiserip. 
tion,  412 

ChiarodiChiusl,iL375 

Children's  toys  in  sepulchree.  L  418 ;  IL  407 

Ghimera,  Etruscan,  u.  846 ;  figure  oL  in  branaew 
103,426  ^^ 

Ghinm^  in  tombs,  L  123, 180,  361 

Chiusi,  atmosphere  oL  iL  876;  roads  to,  L  580; 
ii. 326 ;  inn,  331 ;  guide,  332;  MuseoCteoooin], 
885 ;  vases  in  the  Palazao  f^— ii^iil!,  851 ; 
Museo  Paolossi,  853 ;  Qatalnetto,  857;  Ottieri 
collection,  859 ;  private  coUetttfians,  SUl  859; 
the  bishqp^s  vases,  359,  884 :  Tomba  del  Oolle 
CasucdnL  861 ;  Deposito  de>  Dei,  868 ;  D». 
posito  deUe  Monaohe,  872 ;  Deposito  del  Gran 
DuOL  876 ;  Tomba  della  Bdmia,  378 ;  Tbmba 
d'Orfeo  e  d'Enridioe,  383 :  Tomba  del  FwtUM, 
or  di  Pomponini,  374 ;  Campo  de^  Oreflel, 
375;  Tomb  of  the  Tigna  Grande,  378 ;  FOggfai 
dydla,  885.  See  Clusiuii 
Ghuroh  hewn  in  the  rocdt,  L  98 
of  S.  Pietro,  ToecaneUa,  L  458 

Sta.  Maria,  L  455 

Sta.  Cristina,  Bolsena,  L  512.  518 

Gtoero,  his  attachment  to  VdatentD,  iL  145, 156; 

defence  of  Amtiium,  420 
Ciceroni,  their  blunders,  L  5,  46;  iL  128 
Cilnii,  fomlly  at,  at  Arretium,  iL  410 

GilniL  tomb  0^  at  Bovana,  L  500 ;  atMontapcrti, 
ii«  199 
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CiiidnTis,  Laeof,  L 180;  legends  of;  190 

Clminteii  Mount,  L 190 ;  Bweet,  170, 191 ;  pene- 
trated \rj  FaUufl,  192 

Cfaiei,  SIgnor,  hie  ezoavatlaiis  Rt  Yoltem,  it 
167,  leo,  16a.  205 

CSadna,  an  ancient  va!Oqjuarj,  i.  610 

OoA.  sgnor,  iL  869 

dpoUara,  tombs  at  L  461 

Oppl,  Etruscan,  ii.  115 ;  of  Ghlnsi,  L  IzxI. ;  IL 
338.  354;  like miUstones,  1.  448,452 ;  iL  627; 
aDBlogT  to  the  tomb  of  Porsena,  889 

Soman,L486;  ii.8,  169 

dreos,  games  of  the,  introduced  into  Eome 
Itom  Etruria,  L  96 

Circus,  on  Etruscan  monuments,  ii.  186 ;  pro- 
bably existed  in  Etruria,  187 

Circus  Mazlmns,  i.  95 

Gisra,  native  name  of  Cflsre.  iL  22, 328 

OMpOf  in  monuments  of  Cmusi,  iL  337,  888 

Oste  of  bronae,  L  426 ;  iL  615:  of  pottery,  103 

Crms,  Etruscan,  position  of,  i.  zzx.,  201 ;  iL 
348,  429;  square  form  of,  125,  851 ;  fortiflca^ 
tiau,  L  xim.,  17,  628 ;  had  time  temples,  L 
10,  382,  620 ;  ii.  277 ;  diange  of  names,  iL 
315 ;  discofery  of,  L  159,  238, 243,  474 ;  iL  9, 
292,323,427 

attila  Fiere,  IL  320 

Cr^TA  GastbLlaxa,  an  Etruscan  site,  L  117; 
great  slae  of  the  andent  dty,  119, 128;  erro- 
neonshr  supposed  to  bo  Veil,  128;istheaaioient 
VUeril,  m,  142,  144;  walls,  117,  119,  120; 
tombs,  118, 120,  125 ;  bridge  or  Tiaduet,  117, 
126 ;  inns,  127 ;  guide  at,  146.    SmFaudoi. 

CiTita  Vecchia,  an  ancient  port,  ii.  1 ;  Roman 
remains,  2,  517 ;  Etroaosn  remains,  8 

dan,  Etruscan  fbr  "son,"  L  xUy.,  313 

danis.  change  of  its  course,  IL  98, 415 

dandius.  Emperor,  his  oration  on  the  Etruscans, 
iL  373 ;  his  history  of  them  lost,  L  zzIt. 

doaoa  MsTJma,  L  Uz. ;  date  of  the,  Ixiv. ;  ii.  47. 

dogs,  Etruscan,  of  bronae,  iL  622 

duslnaPalus,  ii.  415 

CLvannc,  one  of  the  TwelTe,  iL  827 ;  oodns  o^ 
327 ;  of  Umbrian  origin,  328,  874 ;  history  of, 
829 ;  ancient  iraUs,  832 ;  local  remains,  833 : 
subterranean  passages,  834 ;  black  ware  of, 
L  438;  ii.  101,  847 ;  painted  Tsses,  350;  necrc^ 
polis  of,  36(>-^400;  Mcarabai,  375 ;  eataoombs, 
875;  Etruscan  fkuniUes  o(  384;  tomb  of 
Parscna,  385;  dusium  Norum,  331.  See 
Gbxusi 

durer,  on  Castro,  L  466;  on  Yalentano,  468 

dytemnestra,  death  of,  on  Etruscan  urns,  iL  97, 
179 ;  on  a  sanxmhagns,  494 

Cock,  a  sepulchral  emHlwn,  ii.  848 

Cock4ighta,  on  a  vase,  iL  511 

Oognomina,  not  used  by  the  Etruscans,  iL  426, 

Cons  of  Fisn,  ii.  89;  of  Lnna,  81 ;  of  Ftosule, 
131;  of  VolaterTO,  904;  of  Popuknia,  248; 
of  Tdamon,  260;  of  Tetulonia,  802;  of  du^ 
sfann,  327;  of  Oortona,  439;  of  V6Unii.L  508; 
attributed  to  OraviscaB,  888 ;  toOooa,ii.  289; 
to  Arretium,  424 ;  to  Perugia,  466;  to  Fte- 
snlsB,  519 ;  to  Luna,  81,  519. 

Cdns,  Etniaean,  found  on  the  Apennines^  ii. 
112 

COUe,  alphabetical  tomb  0^  iL  137 

OoUediLupo,iL297 

Colli  Tnikrmi,  MS  Monteroni 

Oolonna  di  Buiiano^  supposed  site  of  the  battie 
ofTelamon,  iL246 

OolonrB  in  Etruscan  palntingL  L  288,  831 ;  ii. 
38:  brilliancy  of;  iJ,  289,  W,  880;  Buspi's 
•padon,  286,  297,  398;  mode  of  laying  on, 
396 ;  iL  88 :  ccnTentlonality,  L  326,  831 

Columbaria,  in  theoliih,  L  IS,  38,  80,  101, 166, 
167,  456,  465, 473,  478, 496, 609 

Columellas  pballio,  iL  462 


Combats,  repfeeented  in  tombs,  L  818 ;  on  uznsL 

why  introduMd,  iL  848, 344 
Compass,  Etruscan,  pretended,  ii.  106,  846 
Cone,  sepulchral,  of  rock,  L  202,  240,  271,  351 
Connabial  scenes,  L  282. 439 :  iL  343,  486 
ConstmotlTe  necessity,  doetruieoL  iL  282;  upset 

by  fkwts,  286,  319 
ConTutionalittes,  in  colour,  i.  326, 331 ;  of  early 

Etruscan  art,  Isviil. 
Corehiano,  an  Etruscan  site,  L  166 ;  local  re- 
mains, 156;  name  probably  Etruscan,  166; 
accommodation  at,  167 
Corinth,  vases  of;  L  356,  857 ;  sought  by  the 
Romans.  Izzziv. ;  like  some  fbund  in  Etrus- 
can tombs,  ii.  68.  581 
CoBMRO,  Queen  of  the  Maremma,  L  276 :  inns, 
377;  antiquity  doubtl^il,  278;  remams  at, 
279 ;  dcerone,  280 ;  caverns,  368 ;  road  fhun 
Yetralla,  275;  fktim  Vuld,  397;  fromToscan- 
ella,  461;  from  dvita  Yeochia,  iL  3.    jSm 
TAsavnrn 
Comia,iL226 
Comicen,  Etruscan,  L  312 
Corsica,  possessed  by  the  Etruscans^  L  xzv. ; 

oolomses  Popnlonia,  iL  236 
CoETONA,  iL  432 ;  andent  legends  of  its  origin, 
483;  umbrian  and  Pdasgic,  488;  the  inn, 
485;  sneient  walls,  436;  probably  Pdasgic, 
437 ;  gates,  486 ;  different  names  of  OorUnia, 
488;  coins  of,  489;  a  second  metropolis  of 
Etruria,  489;  local  remains.  440 ;  its  Academy 
and  Museum,  441 :  wonderml  lamp,  442 ;  ool- 
leetions  of  antiquities,  445 ;  necropolis,  446 ; 
Tanella  di  Pitagora,  446;   oromlech-tombe, 
449;  Grotta SergardL  449 
Cortuosa,  L  376 ;  and  Gontenebra,  279,  378 
Corybantes,  L  295. 348 
Corythus,  original  name  of  Cortona,  IL  488 
CosA,  in  the  territonr  of  YulcL  L  408 ;  and  not  a 
oolony  of;  iL  287;  dte  of,  269,  270;  road 
to,  270;  guide,  270;  waUs,  271;  towers,  272 ; 
fttbes,  274 ;  peculiarities  6i  its  fortifloatiana, 
272 ;  by  whom  built,  279 ;  Etrtuosu  sntiquity 
o(  msintataied,  286»  288;  probable  andent 
name,  287:  history,  289;  coins  ascribed  to, 
289;  ilask  found  there,  519 
Cosmc^ony  of  the  Etruscans  very  like  the 

Mosuc,LzxxvL 
Costume,  Etmsosn,  L  283,  292,  325,  333,  841 ; 

ii.  103 
CotyUskos,  form  of;  L  c 
Coodies  of  rock  in  tombs,  L  59;   iL  40,  68. 

893 
Couch,  drapery  of;  L  398;  iL  37 
Coverlets,  i.  288,  286,  298 ;  iL  87 
Cramps  In  masraury,  iL  1^ 
Crater,  fbrm  oL  L  zevL 
Creagne,  «M  Flesh-hooks 
Cremera,  L  8, 42,  48 
Creston,  name  of  Cortona,  iL  489 
Cromlechs,  in  Etruria,  ii.  316,  449;  l^whom 
formed.  817,  820 ;  not  proper  to  one  race,  821 ; 
wide  dmbsion  of,  321 
Croton,  nsme  of  Cortona,  ii.  488,  489 
Crowns,  Etruscan,  of  goUL  L  S66;  IL  525 ;  found 
in  tombs,  iTsH  369;  tt.  875,  582;  found  in 
an  urn,  633 ;  on  a  hehnet,  534. 
Cueumdla,  tumulus  of  the,  L  399, 418 ;  itstowers, 
413 ;  contents,  414;  analogy  to  thetomb of  Por- 
sena,iL889 
CueumeDetbu  L  416 
Cumere,  fSsmuy  of;  iL  406 
Cuniculus  of  Camillus,  ms  Camillus 

in  tombs,  L,  455 ;  iL  896 

Cupid  and  Psydie,  m  an  Etruscan  Umb,  i.  321 ; 

on  an  urn,  iL  172 
Capra,  the  Etruscan. 

oantown,  zzvL 
CnrUng-irons,  Etruscan,  iL  487 


Juno,  L  IL  lU. ;  an  Etrus- 


Ui 
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Conito-diaJn,  of  Etrufleaa  orifdn,  iL  187 ;  in 
tombs  of  Oerretri,  S4,  69;  of  Ohinsi,  881 

Cyathu.  fbrmof  the,  L  vmLi  ii.  507 

Cybele,  tn  an  Etnucan  toa&l»,  L  348 

Cydopeui  irallfl,  described  bv  PBiusnias,  ii.248. 
280;-dtica,  131,  123,  271 ;— ^iplicatiaa  of 
the  term,  281 

Cyiiz,  fixm  of  the,  L  zcriii ;  397 


D. 

DakIs,  myth  of,  on  a  Tsse,  iL  531 

Dances,  Etruscan,  on  the  waUs  of  tombs,  L  283, 

291, 800,  825,  332;  ii.  364, 386,  388 :  religioaa, 

L295;  Baochic,  300,340;  armed,  fi.  364 
Dancing,  philosophy  ot,  i.  295 
DardanuB,  foonder  of  Gortons,  iL  4SS 
Dead,  crowned,  L  867 
Death'bed  soenee,  in  a  painted  tomb^  L  299 ;  on 

e^  of  Chiusi,  ii.  340,  353;  of  Pemgia,  462; 

on  nms,  90. 192,  858,  408 
Dedication  ci  the  instmmenli  of  one*s  eraffc, 

L  249 
Dei,  Don  Lnigi,  iL  297,  359 
Delphi,  onde  of,  ooosnlted  by  the  Etmseana, 

L  81 ;  iL  28 ;  treasctre  at,  dedicated  by  the 
21 


Demaratos,  legend  ci,  L  857.  875 

DmoKS,  good  and  evil,  i.  819 ;  ii.  67 ;  distin- 
goiahed  by  ooloor,  i.  819;  by  attribatea  and 
ezpreaaion,  U.  195 ;  contending  for  a  sooL  L 
820;  tormenting  sonlsj  320.  348;  oondnctrng 
souls,  309, 362 ;  goarding  the  gate  of  Hades, 
821 :  iL  91 ;  in  combats,  345 ;  as  goardian 
spiritB,  372 ;  their  sex,  L  321 ;  iL  196:  Etnucan 
generally  female,  i.  321 :  iL  67 ;  notmtrodnoed 
on  earlior  monnmentsi  L  845.    See  Qwm 

Dempster  on  the  TweiTe  Cities,  i.  zzix. ;  on 
the  Arsian  wood.  L  245 

Depilatories,  used  by  the  Etnisoans,  L  346 

Desiderio,  King,  forged  decree  oi,  L 195, 197 

Desideri,femily,iL2S5 

Design,  Etrnsean,  L  IxTiL,  IzriiL,  292;  ii.867; 
attitodes  often  nnnatoral,  i.  292 ;  knowledge 
of  anatomy  displayed  in,  337 

Designatores,  ofBoers  attached  to  theatres,  L  98 

DeWit,  Signor,  ii.  265 

Diamieton  masonry.  L  107 

Diana,  Etruscan,  L  lir;  winged,  iL  117, 178 

Dianiom,  ii.  278 

Diatoni,Ll07 

Dice,  wed  by  the  EtniMans,  L  888;  Lydian 
hiTention  o£  tttjH.,  889 ;  Achilles  and  Ajax 
playing  at*  iL  499 ;  iSoond  in  tombs,  205 

Dfenerohia,  L  zxtL 

Dii  Oonsentes  or  OompUces,  L  IL 

—  Ihvolati  or  Snperiores,  L  liL 

Dionysins  of  HaHfumassna,  on  the  oii^  of  the 
Etniscans,  LzzxiiL 

Dionysins  of  Syracnae  spoils  Pyrgiji.  14, 25 

Dioscori,  the,  worshipped  by  the  Etroseens,  L 
Ut.  ;  on  monnmentiL  IL  96,  500 

Diroe.  myth  of,  on  an  Etraacan  nm,  ii.  403 

Disoobolns,  in  Etnucan  aoenes,  ii.  869 

Discs  of  bronae,  L,  857 :  iL  512,  518 

DiTination,  Etnucan,  duration  of  L  zL ;  by  the 
efflsets  of  lightning,  L  zzxiz. ;  by  the  Iwding 
offowla,iL420 

DodweU  Tase,  the,  ii.  68 

Dog  buried  with  his  master,  1. 418 

Dog-faced  men  in  an  Etruscan  tomh.  iL  871 

Dog^  aadent  mode  of  quieting,  ii.  234 

Dolphin,  an  Etruaean  symbol,  i.  220 ;  iL  205 ; 
in  reUef  in  a  tomb.  478 

Domed  sepulchrea,  iL  160 

Doors,  Etnucan,  still  working,  ii.  862,  878; 
similar,  unhinged,  877 ;  moulded,  L  2S8»  270, 
408,  412;  liilse, painted, 888 


Doric,  Etraaean,  L  251, 270,487;  iL  SI,  57 

Doric  pottery,  L  857,  859 ;  iL  63, 681 

Drapery,  mode  of  icunwenUng,  l  292 

Dreams  in  Italy,  iL  374 

Doalisticprinetide,  L  zL 

Dumb-beDa  used  by  Etmseana,  iL  865,  368, 388 

Dwarfe  in  Etnucan  paintiDg%  iL  871, 880 


Eba,L478 

Eoasnthl,  an  Etruaean  fonnula,  L  500 

EeasuthinesL  L  242,  448 

Eehetlus  on  Istmsean  urns,  me  Gadmus 

Echidna  on  Etnuoan  monuments,  iL  183 

Eggs,  found  in  tombs,  L  166,  420;  iL  72,  102; 
of  ostriches,  painted  and  carred,  L  420 

Egypt,  analogy  of  its  art  to  that  of  Etmiia, 
L  LrriL,  53,  233,  247,  300,  831,  838,  838,  408 ; 
iL  48,  62,  202 :  analogiea  in  its  tombs,  L 
233,247,489;  U.  38,  72 

Egyptian  artidea,  in  Etruscan  tombs,  L  419, 
421 ;  iL  8,  69,  72,  442;  cabinet  oi;  L  430; 
iL585;  Etmsoan  Imitatioii  o^  L420;  iL48, 
51,  625 

Elba,  possessed  by  the  Etruaeana,  L  zzT. ;  iL  14S, 
240;  iron  of;  287,  240;  antiquities  ot  910 

Elephant,  painted  in  an  Etnucan  tomb^  L  848 

EmiassrieB  formed  Inr  the  Etruaeana,  i.  he ;  of 
the  Albanlake,  L  32;  of  Lago di  Baocaao,  78 

Emplecton  maacnry  deaeribed,  L  87,  106;  in- 
stanoea  oi;  110, 117,  125,  134,  264,  401, 473, 
486;  ii.41,69 

Ephesua,  wradlnm  o^  1. 97 

Eretum,  battle  of;  L 181 

Etbuua,  extent  of^  L  xdr. 

Cireumpadana,  1.  zzztr.,  zztL 

Campanianay  L  xxvL 

■  Proper,  xxviL ;  nortluwest  frontier,  IL 
78 ;  geological  nmtutea,  L  zzriiL;  Twdvedtiea 
of,  zzriiL;  fintility  o^  zzix. ;  eariieBt  Inha- 
bitanta  of^  zzzL;  pretended  e^rmology  ol^ 
zzzL ;  great  phdn  oi;  L  192,  231, 246;  infe- 
rior to  Greeee  in  driHaatfnn,  L  xlvliL; 
dironielea  of,  zziii.,  zzir.;  her  influenfle  on 
modem  Europe,  zdL 

EnPKjUf ,  Oonlederatkin,  i.  zltL ;  era,  L  zzxiL ; 
monuments  found  in  the  Tyrol,  zzzir.;  eoa- 
mogony,  zzzvL;  divinatkm,  zzzlz.;  dlad- 
pline.  It.,  82, 878 ;  augury,  zzziz. ;  thunder- 
calendar,  TiTJT. ;  languaffe,  zliiL ;  traeea  of 
it  in  the  T^roL  zlr. ;  dpbabet,  zItI  ;  words 
recorded  by  anoent  writera,  zlhr. ;  ayatem  of 
government,  mix..  zItL;  feudal  aystcH^ 
zlvii. ;  davery.  zItIu.  ;  inalgnia  of  anthcrity, 
26,  876;  religion,  duractcr  of,  HyWu,  845; 
mythdogy,  L ;  ddties,  IL— WL ;  mode  of  re- 
presenting the  bliss  of  Elyatum,  294,  826; 
U.867;  games, L 95. 825 ;  theatrical  perfom- 
ances,  95;  agriculture,  IvIiL:  eommera^ 
Iz. ;  piracyi  zd ;  interoourae  wUh  Greece^  ul 


skill  in  sstronomy,  IviiL;  sewerage,  Uz.; 
roedB,liz.;  tunnda,  Iz.,  14, 40 ;  Axemteoture, 
IzL;  templea  and  houses^  IzL;  masonir, 
Iziii. ;  rites  in  founding  dties,  hdlL ;  sepul. 
ohres,  Ixy. ;  modes  of  sepulturcL  i.  99.  121 ; 
dties  of  the  dead,  281, 261, 494;  ii.  81 :  tMie 
in  sepulture,  L  126;  Plsstio  ArtL  tzvU. ; 
analogy  of  early  works  to  thoae  of  Egypt, 
Izvii. ;  and  of  Greece.  IzrilL ;  iL  887 ;  works 
in  terra-cotta,  L Izviii.,  67;  in  bronaB,lziz.; 
in  wood  and  stone,  Izzi.;  scarabed,  Izzii.; 
mirrors,  Izzir. :  Paintfaigs,  in  tombs,  IzzTiL; 
on  Tsaes,  IzzviiL ;  measure  in  uae  at  the  pre- 
aent  day,  ii.  876 ;  whisperer,  L  447 
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BrsDKAX^  flaHad  tfaanMlveB  Bastna,  1.  szzL ; 
their  origin  dbpated,  xzziiL ;  oriental  oha- 
raeter  and  aoalogiea,  zzzix.— xlilL ;  pabUc 
-works  of  the,  zlviii;  emhiontly  reUgiona  or 
saperatitioaa,  zllx. :  anperior  to  the  Greeks 
in  the  treatment  of  woman,  Iz.,  286;  marl- 
time  power,  IviL;  miUtary  taetios,  MUL; 
medical  ddU,  IviiL;  draw  lightning  from 
heaTen,  iTiii. :  their  oonnectian  with  the  ds- 
tiberine  people  evident  in  names  of  places. 
iL  288;  practised  the  aroh,  Llxiv. ;  muigned 
hv  the  C&eeks  and  Bomans,  xoL 

Encnelr  and  Eogranmioa,  i.  857, 375 

Soganean  relics  and  inscriptions,  i.  xzzIt. 

Eye,  evil,  L  488 :  iL  101, 122 

STeaon  Tssea,  1.  425,  434,  438 ;  iL  101,  609;  ft 
decoration  of  ftimitare,  U.  879;  in  wings  of 
Btmscan  deities  or  monsters,  it  183 

ExcA  VATioKS,  andent,  in  Etroiia,  L  Izzziv.;  mo- 
dern, at  ydi,L  46;  Qrte,  165;  BomarBe,216; 
Oometo,  855;  Tnlei,  411;  Toscanella.  456; 
Bolsena,  512;  Oervedri,  iL  20,  88,  Yolterra, 
156,  160;  Popnlonia,  242;  OrbeteUo,  265; 
Magliano,  297;  ChinsL  861,  892;  Cetona, 
402;  Sarteano,  400;  ChfaTwiano,  411;  Val  di 
Cblana,  416;  Arezao,  422;  Oortona,  450; 
Femgia,  471, 488 

F. 

FAsn, heraiam of th& i. 28 ;  slaoghter oLB, 29 ; 
castle  or  camp  of  the,  28,  84,  42—44,  62 

Fabiua  crosses  the  Ciminian,  L 192 

Fbbrani,  Dr.  il.  424,  425 

Face,  rail,  very  rare  on  early  Etroscan  monn^ 
mentB,  iL340 

F.BSUUB,  waDs  o^  iL  119;  pavement,  121; 
sewers,  121 ;  arch,  128 :  aiie of  the  dtv,  124; 
notoneof  theTwdve,  125;  Arz,  126;  theatre, 
126;  ancient  reservoirs,  128 ;  necropolis,  ISO; 
oohM,  131 ;  hirtory,  181 ;  augurs  of;  132 

Fairs,  held  at  national  shxines,  L  181, 521 

Fsleria,  or  Falesia,  Portus,  iL  220 

Falbru,  history  of,  L  41, 140 :  InhftUted  by  an 
Argive  or  Felasgic  race,  140;  one  of  the 
Twelve,  141, 148 ;  temple  of  Juno  at,  140, 144 ; 
worship  of  Mlnrarva,  Mars,  and  Janus,  141 ; 
nendo-coina  ot,  141 ;  occupied  site  of  Clvita 
Ctetellana,  142;  schoolmaster  of;  142;  de- 
gtruetion  o^  144;  etymokwy,  150;  Umbrian 
InseriptionnHmdat,  188.  iSte  Cxvxta  CAsrsL- 
LAif  A  and  Faluox 

FUisoi,  an  Argive  race,  L  140 ;  three  dtles  of 
the,  141,  148;  incorporated  with  the  Etma- 
oana,  140, 152 

FUiacnm,  L  141,  148 ;  nrobaUy  identical  with 
JSquom  FUisoom,  149 

Falisena,  Ager,  beaotiea  o^  L  153;  prodnoa 
0^154 

FUkener,  Mr.  Edward,  hla  aketches  of  oriental 
dties  and  ruins,  L  208 ;  dted  as  authority,  ii. 
120, 121,  275 

Faixsbi,  porticoedtombsof;  L  180. 131 ;  shigular 
inseripaon  in  the  rook  at.  132 :  walla  and 
towers,  133—138;  gates,  134,  185,  137;  Arz, 
186;  sewers,  186;  tombs,  186,  145;  theatre, 
138 ;  ruined  convent.  138 ;  the  Roman  not  the 
Etruscan  Falerii,  144 ;  gmde  to,  146 

FItma,  Etruscan,  L  439;  iL  513 

Fm  pattern  on  ceilings,  1,  408 ;  iL  83,  57 

Fahvx  Voltummjb,  seat  of  the  national  oon- 
dave,  L  zlvil..  195, 519 ;  not  at  Caatd  d'Asso, 
389 ;  dte  of;  disputed,  519 ;  probably  at  Monte 
Flaaoone^  5i8;  speculatians  osl  521 

Farewell  scenes,  on  uxna,  L  M9',  ii.  95,  193, 
198,  357 

Farm,  an  Italian,  iL  313 

Fkrnese,  inn  at,  L  468 ;  antiquity  of;  468 ;  qoar- 
riea  0^467 


Fiseinnm,  ii.  123 

Fasti  Oonsularea,  L  505 

Fatea,  Etruscan,  L  Iv. ;  iL  67, 68 ;  with  shears, 

842 
Fauns,  L  343 
Favina),  U.  125 

Felslna,  an  Etruscan  dty,  L  zzvL 
Fteiglia,  ii.  270 
Feoli  excavated  at  Yuld,  L  408 ;  ooOeetlon  at 

Rome,  U.  535 
FsRKKTZNxnf,ofEtnirla,L203;  ancient  temple 

of  Fortune  at,   204;    local   remaina,  204; 

theatre,   2054 ;    facade  is  Etruscan,  306 ; 

walls,  205;  quarries^   308;  welL«epulohres^ 

310 
Ferento^  ut  Fxrui 'I'm  um 
Feronia,  an  Etruscan  goddess,  i.  IL,  180,  181 ; 

insorlption  referring  to  her,  113,  182 ;  shrine 

beneath  Soraete,  180;  other  shrines,  180 

annual  fkir,  181 
Feronia,  town  of,  L  180 
Fascennine  verses,  L  152 
Fascxmmni,  a  Faliacan  town,  L  151 ;  hence 

came  the  rescennine  songs,  151 ;  site  uncer- 

tato,  153 ;  proba^  at  S.  alvestro,  161 
Flano,  the  ancient  Flaviniom,  L  182 
Fibulas  of  gold,  iL  534;  witn  an  Etnvcan  in^ 

soriptian,  533 
FmcNJB,  a  colony  of  Yeii,  L  62;  aasisted  by  her, 

35,  30 :  battle  ground,  66;  local  remaina,  68 ; 

omiioulus,  70;  df^t  captarea  of;  71,  75;  her 

deaolation  a  bye-word,  '3 
Fidenatca,  armed  with  torches  and  serpents,  L 

311 
Flesole,  see  Fmkulm 
Flgline,  tomb  at  iL  118 
Flora,  L  396.  481,  474 ;  iL  324 
Fire-rake,  ft  517 
Fiahing  in  Italy,  iL  363 
FLaminius,  Us  defJeat  at  the  Ihrasymena,  ii. 

456 
Flaak  of  hrottBe  from  Oosa,  ii.  519 
Flavii,  funlly  of  the,  ii.  197,  301 
Flavinium,  nowFiano,  L  183 
Fledi-hooka,  L  485 ;  if.  517 
FLOBsrci,  antiquity  of;  iL  93 ;   peopled  Ihmi 

FBBaulBB,  98,  138;   Etruscan  rdioa   in   the 

TTfBsi— uma,  94:  vases,  98;    bronaes,  103; 

gems,  107  ;  in  tne  laboratory  of  the  Grand 

Duke,  107 
FocolarL  iL  103,  538  ;  described,  848 ;  purpoae 

donbtfhl,S49 
Fojanow  iL  415 
Follonlca,  iL  220 
Fonto  Sotterra,  iL  128 
FaiteaGluaini,iL826 

Foreahortening  inEtruaoan  paintings,  L  886 
Forlivesl,  Padre,  L  348,  863 
Fortunate  Uland,  L  Iviii. 
Forum  of  Augustas,  L  88, 187 

AurelL  L  891, 898 

CBadLL345 

Cao^L278 

Fbssati,  excavated  at  Tnld,  L  408 
Foase  round  tomba,  L  271 ;  U.  393 
Fountain,  nvmpha  at  a,  iL  501,  504 
Four-winged  ddties,  L  xL ;  Ii.  465 
Ftanfoia^  his  great  vaae,  11.  99,  115;  excava- 

tiona,  130,  340;  at  Populonia,  343;  at  Oor- 

tona,450 
^regenaa,  identieal  with  Flregdls,  iL  76;  no 

local  remaina,  77 
FrantletB  ofgdd,  ii.  583 
Fronto'a  deacription  of  Alsinm,  U.  74 
Fnmigatora  in  tomba,  iL  58,  537 ;  Uke  a  drip* 

ping-pan,  48,  518 
Funeral  teuto  of  the  andents,   L  394 .    See 

Banqueta 
Furies,  L 811, 819, 830;  Etroscan, iL  67, 68, 97 
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Fnrnftimt  with  renreaentatioiiB  of  animal  Ufe^ 


QmuH,  Me  BaaTTLori 

Galera,L78 

Qaliana,  tomb  of  the  beantiitil,  i.  198,  200 

GaUeie,  UDt  Feaoennium,  L 152, 159 ;  though  an 
Stnanan  Bite,  158 

Oallejr,  in  an  BtrnBcan  tomb,  L  S48 

Games,  Foneral,  L  825 ;  il.  363,  889,  878;  pob- 
Uo  apeetalon  at  ii.  187, 878 

QanmpL  Oudinai,  L  815 

Oatkb,  time  in  Etnuoan  dttea,  L  80 ;  doobte, 
15 ;  U.  128, 147, 153, 154,  274;  with  flat  Un. 
tela  of  oondfonn  bloeks,  i.  206 ;  with  Untela 
of  wood,  iL  150, 158, 275,  309 ;  arehed,  Llzir^ 
883;  U.  147 ;  with  oblique approaehea,  154 

Gtate  of  Hell  on  Etrnaoan  monomenta,  L  321, 
850;  it  857 

Oaola  driye  the  Etnueans  from  the  tale  of  the 
Fd  to  the  Bhntian  Alps,  i.  xzziv. 

Gaontlet,  Etroeoan.  ii.  513 

Geeaet  gnardiana  of  tomba,  1. 827 

GeD,  aa  William— Ua  deaoription  of  maaoniy 
at  Veil,  L  15 ;  on  the  Ponte  Bodo,  40;  on  the 
(>uBtle  of  the  Fabli,  48 ;  on  Monte  Htudno, 
81 ;  mirtake  about  the  aitee  of  Feaoennium 
and  I^derii,  118, 128,  145 ;  about  8.  Oionmni 
diBieda,272;  about  riding  at  the  ring,  840 

Obmii,  doctrine  o^  ia  Etrusoan,  L  It.  ;  ancient 
belief  reapeeting.  iL  65;  locky  and  unlucky, 
66 ;  were  diTininca,  66 ;  dietinet  tnm  Ifanea 
and  Larea,  66 1  swmag  by,  66 :  of  Btruaoan 
origin,  67  ;  of  Death,  L  250,  258  ;  iL  96.  Bee 
Dntom 

Gerhard,  Frofemor,  on  the  painted  vaaea.  L 
Ixxxviii.;  on  the  tomba  of  Tairquinii,  286, 291, 
394,  297,  328.  843, 847 ;  on  Yulei,  408,  426; 
onueyaaeaof  Vuld,  425;  anYetuIonia,  iL  230 

Gfannutri,  U.  278 

CHanta,  emblemB  of  Tolcanle  agenelea,  L  804 ; 
ii.  183 ;  introduced  in  Greek  arobiteetare^  aa 
in  Etruaoan,  L  805 

01glio,iahmd,iL26i 

Gladiatorial  oombaia,  of  Etnucan oiigtai,  L  95; 
lepreaented  on  urns,  iL  186 

GhMa,  artielea  in,  L427:  IL  76, 102,  581,  583; 
like  thoae  of  Greece  and  the  Eaat,  533 

Glanena  on  Etruaoan  monumenta,  ii.  182 

Gold,  borial  o^  i.  Izzxv.;  omamenta  in  tomba, 
iL  50,  51, 59, 524,  582;  aheet  of;  113;  laminm 
oL  896 

Golden  Fleeoe,  myth  of;  on  a  Taae,  iL  531 

Gocgon'a  head,  an  Etmacan  decoradon,  L  251 ; 
on  Taaea,  438;  on  uma,  iL  845,  478;  in  tomba, 
871, 477 ;  inbronBe,  448 ;  on  ooina,  131,  243; 
on  lamn,  448,  477 ;  embiem  of  the  moon, 
443 ;  diffiuence  between  early  and  latiL  474 

Gothic  raulta  in  Etruscan  tranu^  L  851 ;  iL  46 

Gracchi,  eunily  of  the,  iL  200 

Gramnucda,  the,  L  188 

GsATnoSfPort  oL  L  887;  aite  disputed,  889, 
894 ;  on  bank  of  the  Marta,  392-4 ;  local  re- 
maina,  898 ;  ooina  erroneouBly  attxibnted  to, 
888 

Gray,  Mra.  Hamilton,  L  280 ;  on  the  tomba  of 
Tkrquinii,  281,  286,  288,  299.  809,  814,  820, 
829,  885 ;  on  ToacueUa,  458 :  on  tombs  at 
Hottteroni,  U.  73;  on  foctriari,  849;  on  thf 
atatoe-nm  of  the  Museo  Oawiccini,  836  ;  on 
the  walla  of  AresBo,  421 

GreaTea,  with  Etruaoan  inaeriptioiia,  iL  466 

Greece,  painted  tomb  in,  L  55, 847 ;  tomba  dl, 
haTB  analogtwi  to  thoae  of  Etroria,  252,  257, 
852;  iL46 

Greek  anhiteetnn  in  Etruaoan  tomba,  L  249 ; 
iL148 


Grade  art  in  Etraaoaa  monamenta,  LIxriiL, 
Ixad^  IzzTiL,  Ini.,  iTXiii.,  286,294,828;  iL 
148 

Greek  eoUt,  aald  to  be  the  scale  of  some  Etrua- 
oan tomba,  L  255 

Oriflbna,  on  Etruaoan  monumentB,  ii.  186 

Griffon,  with  an  eye  in  his  wing,  u.  485 

Qrosseto,  roads  to,  iL  245, 257 ;  iun,  247 

Grotta  delOataletto,  L  280 

Colnnna,  L240 

diBiello,L230 

Grottatorre,  iL  122 

Grove,  aacred,  L  81 

GubUo,  IL  160 

Guglidmi,  Signer,  hia  Etranan  artidea.  iL  8 

Gvraalum,L504,517 


HAnas,  Etruscan,  aoenea  in  the,  L  820, 428 
Hair,  mode  of  wearing,  L  422,  423 
Hair-phM,  iL  517 
Hammer,  weapon  of  demona,  L  810,  814,  890, 

850 
Hand^Jrona,  iL  518 
Hands,  iron,  L  486 
Hand^oiUa,  inTentkn  of,  L  507 
Handlea  of  ftmdtore,  iL  517 
Hare-hunt  in  an  Etruaoan  tomb^  iL  883 
Hatria,  «M  Alxia 

Head,  gold  ornament  for  the,  iL  524 
Heada  on  gatewaya,  L  185,  187;  iL  148,  149, 

460,461 
Heada  of  tarrs-ootta,  L  450;  iL  102,  408,  407, 

530,582 
Hector,  death  oi;  iL  500,  581 
Hecuba  and  Hec^,  on  a  vum,  iL  505 
Helen,  rape  ot,  on  Etmacan  uma,  iL  177, 498 ; 

Soraued  by  Menelana,  511;  brought  back  by 
lenelaas,  529 

Helmet^  Etmacan,  L  ItUL  ;  with  a  death4hnist» 
L54;  droled^trith  gold  chai^leti,iL  534 

Henaen,  Dr.,  his  explanation  of  an  inacriptkn 
at  FUleri,  L  182,  138 ;  record  of  a  tomb  at 
Oameto,850 

Herbanum,  L  526 

HerculaneusL  an  Etmacan  town.  L  zxtL 

Herculee,  an  Etruscan  deity,  L  liiL ;  makna  the 
riminimn  lake,  190;  temple  atYiterbo^  196; 
alaying  Laomedon,  on  an  Etruaoan  urn,  iL 
844 :  snaking  handa  with  Minerva,  504;  oo^ 
tmmng  for  me  tr4;K)d,  505 ;  with  the  boar  of 
Erymanthua,  506 ;  deeda  at,  on  vaae^  507 ; 
crossing  the  sea  in  a  bowl,  510 ;  caUed  Odn- 
nice  on  a  mirror,  520 

Herodotua,  on  the  origin  of  the  Etruaotna,  L 
xxziL 

Hippocampi,  see  Sea4iorHB 

Hii^ytoa,  death  of;  on  Etruaoan  una,  ii.  855, 
405 

Hhrpini,  L  187 :  marveUoos  feats  oi;  188 

Hbpus,  a  wolf  in  Sabhie,  L  187 

Hister,  Etruscan  for  ludio,  L  95;  dances  of  the 
HUtrianee,  IviL ;  iL  364 

Histories,  Etruscan,  L  IviL 

Hoare,^  B.  C,  on  the  walla  of  OrbetellOb  iL 
264 

HolGion,form  of  the,  LzoviiL 

Hohni,  black  and  painted,  iL  407, 496 

Horatiorum,  Gampua  Saoer,  L  305, 410 

Horse,  Etnucan,  peculiar  form  of;  L  50,  840 ; 
buried  with  waniora,  891,  418 ;  iL  60;  em- 
blem of  death,  L  822;  iL  101 ;  of  the  paasage 
of  the  soul,  198 

headoi;  »  aepulchral  deooraticn,  iL  403 


Horta,  a  goddeas  <tf  the  Etruaeana,  L  liiL,  92» 
163 ;  ancient Etrutoan  town,  168.  SeeOarm 
Hostia,  a  goddeas  worshipped  at  Bntrlum,  L  92 
Hot  springe  of  Etrurla,  L  311, 380 ;  IL  800 


i 


BjdiU,  lonii  ol  tlw,  L  ic 


lonjiniiU.  Ml 

DIUitIlLU.;  RatiMi4Ha;U.8t: 

n  PmUona,  MdUm  tt,  U.  IIT 

^tSS^i^ 

FianvBomn 


iBAtanLiLin; 
w  OH  rfta  of  VMolol*,  II « 1 «  UM  pmanoM 
TMakol*  of  ilbaU,  BS;  on  Ite  pabrtnl 
tanlM<iratBd,tS};  Uiliboiinaad  mifa, 
lU 
TOltfLlM 


,   1»,  m,  341,  4BT,  t 

n^b^  4W|  wltliln  ta  , 

MC,  lIJi  >1S,  m-so, : 

4>,  119,  WI,  MS,  4T3 ;  t ,  ^  „,  .~, 

SH;  oni^  WS;  ILiu;  <B  nurble.  SS; 
(■■Mdh,  lA,  114,  KH,  418,  MS,  MS  ion 
TtftEieJ;  mn»|iliwt^iini>,  l148; 
IL  19^  MI,  171;  tnlnSi  aOiiUle,  119; 
CO  nni,  L  bxiL,  Imnltt. ;  vi  braua,  U. 
IDS,  lU,44S,4etlOD*pildJIMlte,U3;in 
■Orar  bmri^  USi  bUd  vtOi  lUTble,  tli 
Blltd  wUh  Hint,  Ul;  UUdkuiU  W4,  J71, 
413,  4M;  tlSihaaa  In  tlw  mthof  ICilf,  £ 

xzL.lzizTllJ.; 
n  tovne,  loa. 


106;  IL  S?,M,4U;  with  Etnun  pcenlliTl. 

TO,  S04,9n;iHi  sltui,  HO  i-Cbiiaitii,  in 
EtnwMn  oooMniH,  1.  lU,  401 
BOBiDMii,  L  miT. 

DrnMisrilU;  d.4M,Mt 

■"-— i,lbDnilin  tbaTTTol 


udanrKi- 

InUg^LOO' 
&0O«(Eni>, 


oie  of  tiw  ddJfllits  of  tha  u 


o^L410iU.  St;  poll  In  Ibrm  0^ 

Idnd!u  floMbic,  L  UB— 170, 4«EL  114 
Ii^FlnM•^Ll;  nottbe  in  arTeii,H,  41; 

not IboOutloorihsFibll,  54,41    «MVni 
btl>,iL«0« 

ItHlm  BaU^  I.  W4 ;  hospltllltT,  1S4 :  IL  13S 
-  "-  ""'— — ,LMa,4Bl 

I,  ISl,  2;t,)M,4Sl;'ii.4, 


Junn.  in  Btnuoan  Rod,  L  Ut.  ;  boad  on  oobH, 

U.3(U,3W 
Jmcb  TtxnilcdbT  the  diutm,  U.  SOS 
JswbQnt,  in  tonta,  L  417, 417  ;  IL  M,  M;  11, 
IJS;   EIniKan  pwkm  fbr,  L  444 ;  in  tlw 
UoBO  Onaviuw,  11.  Ut ;   In  tbs  Mnau 
Cunpua,  SSI  1  Btnmn,  von  by  modnn 

iiiiiM,ssa 

Jawlih  ■"■'"«'— I  in  EtnmeiB  moutmumta,  I. 


KuTOiMt  Oi^da 
KdMK^  MI  Odetw 

KcetDST.  CbcnUnr.  diMomsd  tombs,  i.  IM, 
HI;  ontbeloinbai/Tuqniuii,lI8,S91,tIli 
EtmcaB  caOeotlan  ot  U- »f 

KeyitDa^  «tlh  Bso^itDRd  hmd,  L  ISS,  13) 

Klnn,  BfriNnn,  L  iItU. 

^Kaiu  ViMvn,  ii.  SSS 

Kitchen,  nippondBtniNu,  IL  IM 

Koppa,  CO  nm  of  BtniTia,  IL  tS, « 

Xntar,  mi  Ctaia 

SyUz,  M  C7U1 


LalHMIdil,  in  UriaTU.  Ill 

Labn,ILSt 

Labrilnth  in  Etomoan  tombi,  L  4S1 

-■    -  -■  n-alKd,  bentatli  Chlul,  U.  Dlt,  181 

at  ToUarra,  IL  IM;  In  the  tonb  at 

Pcnena,  Ki,  XOi  ta  ID*  PogHo  G«>alla, 

latkstdUllLLMS 

La  Oonmrad^  IL  4Sa,  4U 

Imrb  AUMiuiu,  L  Hi  U.  70 

Clnilniu,L  ISO 

PnUv,  orAiBllii,  L  489 ;  IL  M  39a  1 

bteodliltnu 


-  CUud,  IL  17* 

—  Oarda,Liii. 
— ^— jB  L»4,H4!  IL70 

■  —,489 
iI.4I0 


Sri- 84, 

I1.4SS 
TlocsLISO 
lalard,  H_  on  tba  MOM  m  tbe  (onta  <tf  n 

qlddLDW 
LdislaU  of  Etraaoa  bronto,  IL  108 
Ukee  of  Etrvria,  L  M,  ISO,  174,  480:  « 

Ig^nliw  lalandi,  468 ;  dninad  b;  the  Etm 


Lanirta,an  Etracaa  nxd,  L  iUt^  OS 
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lioud,  am  flw  IMi  miian  toaffiie^  L  zhr. ;  on 

Etnucan  sit»  IxfiL 
I*  FeUegriaa,  palalBd  tomb  of;  U.  S7ft 
LaFMtien,U.813 
Laran,  an  Etroacan  ddtr,  U.  5S1 
Larea,  Etrnacan  origia  or  tlia,  L  W. 
Lata,  an  Etrnacan  priwgami,  iL  388;  diafefau 

gnialwd  fron  Lar,  888 
Lara  Ponena,  tee  Poesbma 
Ijoa  Totamifaa,  L  SO,  87, 889 
Ijme  ooTaaea,  tt.  101,  840 
Laaa,  L  It.  ;  iL  68 
La  Sangninara,  IL 19 
La  Slorta,  i  S.  38 
Lateran  Miueinn,  i«1ief  with  the  dorioea  of 

three  Etniacaa  citlea,  L  404 ;  iL  S7,  808 
Latiaon,  perished  dtiea  of,  L  74;   Ctdopean 

ddeaoOLm 
La  Yaoelna,  iL  18 
Layard,  Mr.,  arofaaa  iliaMnwmt  bf,  in  iM!jiia» 

L  IziT. 
LaZambnLii.61 
LeCtedeMle,  tonka  at,  II.  402 
Leone,  tombof  the,  L  fiOS 
Lectisteraia,  i  387 

MM,  lona  of  tta,  L  zeiz. 
,iL85;  relic8fiNnidat,104 
Lelf  orelle,  i  888 
Le  Murelle,  near  Satunia,  IL  881 
Lepaate,  Harm  of  the,  L  aeriiL 
Lqiaiiia,  Frofenar,  on  the  origin  of  the  Btni»> 

oana,  L  zzzri. ;  on  the  Pelaagio  alphabet,  IL 

54,  55 ;  on  the  pottery  of  Gasre,  68 ;  on  the 

ooinaof  GOrtona,  489 
Leooothea,  ii.  14 
Lemeaow,  on  the  Gorgon,  IL  348 
LotU,  tomb  of  the,  L  138 
Lletora,    Etmaoan  origin  o^  L    36;   i«pr»> 

lentid,  11. 114, 187 
Lightning,  drami  from  henTen,  L  zlTiL,  iTiiL, 

Ugnrla,  oonflnea  iHth  EIruria,  ii.  78 

IiBhuKxiL137 

Liona,  Etroflcan,  L  49;  IL  838;  painted  in 
tomb^L801;  iL884:  atoncu  taaenkHOt  i- 
351;  deooratioiia  of  tumnli,  a.  895 

litnna,  both  staff  and  tmmpet,  L  818 

Local  antiqnaiiea,  L  83, 89^  165 

Lorlinn,iL76 

Loana,  the  Etniaoan  Diana,  L  Ut.;  H.  83 

Lotos  flowers  in  tomba,  L  58 

Luoa,iL83 

Locdfdi,  Signor.  iL  859,  371 

Lndgnano.  tomba  at,  tf.  416 

Loeumo,  Tuqninina  Priaooa,  L  375 

Luoumonea,  L  zlTtf. 

LuMA,  an Etroaoan rite,  iL  76;  ilnport,  79,  81 ; 
notoneoftlieTwehe,79;  looal  remains,  80, 
81 ;  waDs of  maz^le,  80;  eohu  attsihated  to, 
81;  prodnoe^  83;  marble,  88;  meaning  of  the 
woird,  88 

Lnngtaini,  Signor,  collection  oi;  iL  407 

Lychnna,  IL  444 

Lyda,  analogy  to  Efcmria  In  aapnlohral  numn« 
menta.  L  xiL,  49.  383 ;  iL  899;  in  matenul 
genealogies,  L  xUl.,  188 

Ltdia,  the  mother<«oanlry  of  Etniria»  L  zzzii., 
zzxriL ;  analogy  to  Etrvia  Initamonnments, 
L  386,  853,  359,  414,  415;  iL  880;  in  its 
eostoms,  L  zlL,  lutLi  oAan  synanymoba  with 
Etraria.384 

Lynceos,  iL  335 

Lyra,  Etmscan,  i.  888,  385 


H. 

ICACAtrxjkT,  ICr.,  on  the  word 
Maooareae,  Tana  di,  site  of 


iL888 
iL76 


iLll9 
lCacra,LsxfiL;  IL  79 
MsBcenaa,  Etrnacan  origin  o(  iL  189 ; 

ment  t(S  at  Areszo,  417 
HsBonia,  L  316.  327 
IfsBaian  wood,  L  79 
Magione,  IL  457 
Magilano,  dty  dieoovci'ed  near,  iL  393;    

294, 396 ;  painted  tomb,  396;  excairatianB,  897 
Magna  GneciiL  tombs  of,  L  39;  Taaea  oi;  L 

Izxiz.,  Izzziu.,  tzzziv. 
Maleoa,  or  MahBotes,  inventor  of  the  trompet, 

LxIL.398 
Manriano.  IL  833 

Mardna,  ooilt  by  the  Etmaoana,  L  zzvL 
Mandocos,  efllgy  of;  iL  207 
Manes  at  banquets,  L  446 
Mania,  an  Etroaean  goddeas,  LNL;  iL68 
MantiuL  an  Etroaean  dty,  L  zzvL,  ItL 
Maatna,  the  Etraaoan  Fbto,  L  !▼.;  iL  175, 307 
Mand  and  Fossati,  excavations  0^  L  316, 855, 863 
Marbku  walls  of;  IL  80 ;  of  Lone,  or  Carrara, 

83 ;  »w  Etmscan  worka  oi;  L  hadd. ;  IL  83, 

342;  uaed  by  the  Bomana^  84;  of  the  Mar- 

emma,  303,330 
Mardano,  tomba  at,  iL  416 
Mardna,  built  by  the  Etniaeana,  i.  zzvL 
Maremma,  the,  L  310 ;  ita  wild  beaatiea,  331 ; 

pmalatlon  uid  climate,  333—3;    prodooe, 

834;  deacribedbTDanle,231 
Marine deitlaa on ^ruacan  monamenla,  L488; 

iL180 

monators,  L  320 ;  IL  96.  See  Sca-lwfBes 

Maritime  power  of  Etmria*  L  ML,  330, 339 ;  IL 

Marriage  soenea  on  Taaea,iL  100,506;  none  on 
Etrosoan  nrna,  189 

Manraca,  avoid,  iL  351 

Mars,  an  Etmscan  god  who  wielded  thunder,  L 
lii. 

Marts,  Gnivisca»  on  ita  banka,  L  393 ; 
of  tte  Yoiainian  kke,  L  515;  andent 
and  quay  on  the,  393— -3 

Marta,  town  oL  L  513 

Mariana,  island  of,  L  513, 515 

Martignano^  lakeot;  L  84;  iL  70 

Marzabotta,  bronaea  of;  L  zzxv. 

Masoxet,  Etmaoan,  L  UiiL :  no  cement  in,  L 
18,  120,  215;  IL  120,  129,  153,  365,  437 ;  ex- 
tnordinary  fragments,  L  15,  16.  160;  mati^ 
catod,  67, 137, 318,  966 ;  iL  99, 139,  i59,  461 ; 
sometimea  determined  by  the  local  rodE, 
385;  aometimeB  independent  o^  286;  andent 
materials  in  modem  Voildinga,  L  87  ;  wedge- 
ooiinea,  368:  iL  130;  dfemkton,  L 107 ;  em* 
pleelon,  87, 106—8 

Tltaman,  L  88,  Ul,  136,  315 

BCassa,  U.  317 ;  not  the  dte  of  Yetaknia,  317 

Maternal  gencnlogy,  L  zliin  133 

Matemum,  1. 463 

Matzai,  reUoa  ftnmd  at,  L  xzdv. 

Mean,  an  Etraaoan  Fkto,  L  Iv.;  IL  68, 531 

Meleager,  atatne  of,  ii.  7 

Melon,  tomulna  of  the,  ii.  450 

Mdpvm,  an  Etroaean  dty,  L  xzvL 

Memra.  the  Etmscan  ftxm  of  Minerva,  L  IL ; 
on  mirrors,  U.  520 

MeTCQ]7,  called  Torms  by  the  Etmeoana,  L  UL ; 
iL  520 ;  infernal,  xepreaented  by  Ghiunni,  ii. 
206;  statoe  of;  104;  in  terra^sotta,  496; 
iniknt,  aa  cattle  Ufter,  510 

MeteUos,  statue  ct,  ii.  108 

Mexico,  pyramids  o^  L  353 ;  anakgiea  of  Its 
cemeterks  to  those  of  Btnuia,  353 

Micali,  on  the  Twelve  Cities  of  Etnuia,  L  xzlz. ; 
on  the  origin  of  the  Etmacaaa,  zxxiiL;  on 
the  ortontaSsma  in  Etrasoan  monuments,  si. ; 
on  the  tomba  of  Monterani,  iL  73;  on  the 
Porta  all' Aroo,  147  ;  on  ttw  Walla  of  Coaa  and 
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aataniiB,  280,   319;    on   caaopl,    356;  hk 
laboan  and  death,  194 

Midaa,  on  a  vajie,  fl.  510 

IfigUarini,  Protesor,  U.  105 

MigncniM-SOl 

Hfflingen,  Mr.,  L  xzztL,  459;  ii.lS4;  on  Yd- 
atlin,  144;  on Popalonia,  237 

lUnerra,  winged,  with  an  owl,  L  166;  iL  518; 
statoe  of;  In  the  UiBzl,  U.  104 :  on  Fanathe- 
nak  TBfles,  L  Izzzi.;  li.  504;  oalled  Menira in 
EtruBoan,  1. 11. ;  11.  520 

Minea,  ancient,  near  Siaeaa,  L  Ixix. ;  near  Po- 
pnlonia,  11.  220;  now  ro-worked  by  an  Eng- 
iiBhzBan,2S0 

ICimo,  1.391 

MxxBoaa,  Etnucaiu  L  IxxIt.  ;  daaeified,  Izxr. ; 
with  oanoea,  292;  in  ttie  Gregorian  Mu- 
aeum,  IL  519 ;  gilt,  521 ;  with  reliefe,  521 ;  ex. 
traordJnary  one  in  the  Mnaeo  Campana,  634 

Mithrae  represented  as  a  dove,  1. 127 

Modena,  ancient  tomba  and  relics  at,  L  ajlav.  ; 
poCtenroi;  like  that  of  Areaao^  IL  424 

Money,  primitiTe,  11. 110.    See  Ooihb 

Monkey,  in  an  Etnucan  painting,  IL  381 ;  tomb 
of  the.  878 

Montakono,  11. 139 

Montalto,  L  397  ;  inn,  398w  430 :  relioa,  tt.  8 

MontapertL  Etrofloantomb  at,  li.  138 

Montarorasi,  see  TAsavcni 

MoinsnAaoon,  roads  to,  L  461,  514;  its  wine, 
515,  518 ;  not  Yolafaili,  508,  517 ;  nor  Tros- 
aolnm,  517 ;  antlqnlty,  516;  perhapaCEnarea, 
518 

MomavuBtXHO,  IL  412;  antlquilr,  412;  Etma- 
can  relioa  at,  413 ;  nunna  o^  414 ;  roads  to, 
412,  415 

Monteroni,  tomnli  of^  IL  71—3 

Monteroei,  L  84 

Monte  AbatoBe,li.  56 

Argentaro,  IL  262,  277 

Garmlo^  eousayatUms  at,  i.  212 

Getona,iL404 

Falterona,  branaes  o(  L  450 ;  ii.  107, 112 

Gnalandro^  iL  455 

Lucchettl,  L  84 

Lnpolo,  i.  79 

Merano,  11. 328 

MnaincL  L  80—83 

d*Oio,lL58 

Patame,  ii.  229 

Qoagliera  L  355 

RaiMino,  L  79 

Romano,  L  276 

BotondOk  IL  217 

Sorxiglia  1. 82 

Yenere,  L 191 

Monsters,  eoardiana  of  sepolehres.  L  338 

Moscona,  mil  of,  mistaken Ibr  the  alteof  BuseUsD, 
IL  247,  253 

MosdL  coloured  sonlptare  of;  L  200 

Mon]£ngB»  Etarosaan,  L  233,  241,  256,  269,  350, 
498 

Mugnano,  L  214,  227 

MtiLLKB,  on  the  Twetre  Cities,  i.  zzix. ;  on  the 
BtmsoaB  era,  xodd.;  on  the  origin  of  the 
Etmacans,  xxtv. ;  on  the  Mnndaa,  121 ;  en 
Fesoennhun,  128,  145y  150;  on  FBlerlL  145, 
149, 150 ;  on  jBqanm  nUsebm,  140, 150 ;  on 
Taxtshon  and  T^henua,  372 ;  on  Demaratos, 
876 :  onTarqnln^s  oonqiuet  of  Etraiia,  376—7 ; 
on  ue  tomb  of  Fonena,  ii.  387,  891 

MnndoB,  momth  of  Oron&  L  ItL,  121 

Mnitda,  or  Mwtia,  the  Etnncan  Yenns,  L  80 

Mnre,  OoL,  on  the  dta  of  Pisa,  IL  87 

Mnseo  QimpaTiB,  IL  528;  temM»tta%  528; 
ftanlgator,530;  Tases,  580 ;  glass,  531;  Jewel- 
lery, 532;  bronaeiL  583 

Muno  Caraooinl,  ii.  335 ;  statoe-um,  386 ; 
arehaie   eippi,   338;     saroophagna  of    the 


Aphuna,  341 ;  nms,  342  ;  of  temueotta,  346  ; 
pottery,  347  :  bronaes,  351 

Mnseo,  OregDriano,  origin  of  the,  ii.  491 ;  saroo- 
phagiin,!.  439;  iL  493;  dnersryuma,  492; 
saroopbMRis,  493 ;  Alban  hats,  495 ;  temu 
cottar,  496;  vasce,  L  889;  11.  55,  63,  497: 
eplieei,  609;  broniBea,  2,  512;  armour  and 
weapons,  512 ;  Qandelaora,  514 ;  statnes,  515 ; 
oaskets,  515 ;  mirrors,  519 ;  elogSj  522 ; 
JeweQery,  52l  523;  copies  of  paintings  in 
Etmsoan  tombs,  1.  288,  290,  291,  299,  302, 
328,  332,  344:  IL  526;  model-tomb,  527 

Mnseo  PboIobei,  eippi,  IL  353 ;  nms,  355  ; 
canopi,  356;  pottery  and  bronaea,  357 

Muno  Terroel,  IL  402 ;  pottery,  402  ;  painted 
uma,  402 

Mnseom  of  Perofria,  IL  462 ;  dppi,  462;  uras, 
468;  celebrated inaoriptlon,  4iS3;  taaes,  464; 
bronae8,464 

Mnceom  of  Yottorra,  IL  167 ;  nms  of  alabaster, 
169;  mythsonthem,  171;  inscriptions,  199; 
of  the  OBBoiasB  and  other  Etmscan  fSuailies, 
199 ;  date  of  the  nma,  201 ;  sarcophasi,  197 ; 
terra-oottaa,  202 ;  warrior  in  relief,  202 ; 
pottery,  203;  bronaea* 204 ;  coins,  204 ;  Jewel- 
lery, 205 

Mneeiuns,  Etmsoan,  of  Arreoo,  ii.  424;  of 
Chlusi,  tee  Mnseo  Casooeini  and  Mnaeo  Pao- 
losal;  of  Cbrtona,  441;  of  Florence,  94;  of 
intBTDO,  L  197 

Mnsignano,  1.  432 ;  Etrosean  relies  at.  433—7 ; 
portraits  of  the  Bonaparte  fiunlly.  436 

Musical  instnimentB»  Etruscan,  L  zlL ;  singular, 
U.  480 

Muataohloa,  statue  with,  ti.  39 

Myoeme,  Treasury  of;  U.  46, 49 ;  waUa  of;  280 

Myths,  discrepancy  between  Greek  and  Etrus- 
can, L  449;  U.403 

N. 

Nails  in  tomba,  L  58,  338, 417  ;  IL  49,  73,  378 ; 
driven  into  tcmplea  to  mark  tinw,  L  li.,  60, 
510 ;  in  the  hands  (tf  Etruscan  deities,  It.,  510, 
iL68 

NanoB,  Etruscan  name  of  IJlysses,  IL  488 

Naaones,  tomb ol the,  L  Ixr.,  67 ;  IL  479 

Nariao,  pool  of;  mistaken  for  Lake  Yadlmon, 
L202 

Nenfiro,  vfAaaoAo  rook,  L  5 

Nkpi,  anciently  one  of  the  keys  of  Etmria.  L  86, 
112;  walls,  110;  necropolis,  112;  ramalnsat, 
113;  inns,  113;  bond  between  Nepete  and 
Sutrium,  118 ;  ancient  names,  114 

Neptune,  on  vases,  U.  504,  505 ;  on  mirrors, 
520 

Nethims,  Etruscan  name  of  Neptone,  L  !!▼. ; 
iL520 

Nlbby.  on  Iiola  Famese,  L  42;  on  the  Gaatle 
of  me  FaUl,  43;  on  the  amphitheatre  of 
8atrL97;onthevro]]sofNepi,  111;  onthoae 
orFalleri,139 

Nlchea,  sepulchral,  i.  12,  38, 122, 136, 456,  493, 
496 

Nicknames,  as  of  old,  L  147 

NiDUBB,  on  the  Twelve  Cities,  i.  zzix ;  on 
the  Etruscan  era.  zzxii. ;  on  the  origin  of  the 
Etruscans,  zzziii;  on  the  feudal  system  of 
Etruria,  zlvilL :  on  the  cunloulus  of  Camil- 
lus,  37 ;  hiB  view  that  the  FaliBd  were  not 
Etruscans,  149 ;  that  Borne  was  at  one  time 
Etruscan,  876;  on  the  legend  of  Demaratns, 
857,  876;  on  Vulci,  404;  on  the  servile  in- 
Burrection  at  YoUnii,  506;  on  Gsrae,  U.  21, 
24,  25 ;  on  the  theatre  of  Flesole,  127 ;  on  Po- 
pulonia,  236 ;  on  the  tomb  of  Ponena,  386 ; 
on  the  word  Porsenna.  388 ;  on  Oortona,  440 ; 
ignorance  of  Italian  iooalraea,  L  37,  192 ;  IL 
W;  mistake  about  Etmscan  monuments,  L  zd. 
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lfloUdei,Mieopliagwol0ie,L448;  UsvBlne, 

460;  number  of;  449 
Ifola,  bnilt  by  the  Efamenity  L  zxr.,  zzri. ; 

^mMS  oi;  bozii^  IzzzTiL,  4S&  488 
Norba,  bMtkn  oi;  L  1S7  ftt.  371 ;  www  o4  US, 

S76 ;  round  tower  of;  278 
NoBcniA,  dieoorerv  of  He  neeropoUe,  1.  248; 

temple-tombi,  247 :  aenlptiire,  251— S ;  neeo- 

latiODS  on,  249,  254;  tambt,  25«,  494;  no 

iucrlptkiai,    257 :    exicatmtione,  257 ;    the 

Etmscen  town,  258 
NorieAlps,  EtonMU  relics  among  tbe,LzzxtT. 
NordAf  in  BaWnei  Tme  from,  IL  506 
Nortia,  the  Etmsoen  Fortima,  L  tt.,  258,  509 ; 

temple  at Votainil,  609,  510;  sopfMiied atatne 

o^  510 ;  equtraknt  to  Atropoa,  510 
Novem  Pagi,  L  278. 525 
Norenaika,  or  Goda  of  Thnnder,  L  Ui. 
Nooeria.  an  Etmaoan  town,  L  xxwL 
Nameraia,£tniaoan,  L  zlii. ;  ontomba,  1. 242 
Noraghe  of  Sardinia,  iL  47,  62,  160;  deaodbed, 

161 ;  bj  whom  ooostmetcd.  161 
N7Ttia,L258 

O. 

(EniFua,  on  Etmaoan  ona^iL  96, 175;  onTaaBii 

500;  carleatnred,  509 
(Enaiea,  rebdlioaa  slateaol  1. 518 ;  tboni^t  to 

be  Vnirfnii  or  Volateme.  518;  ii.  142;  pcr- 

bapa  Monte  Flaaoone,  i.  518 
CEnladaB,  arehedgate  at  L  Ut.  ;  ii.275 
CWaoanda,  archea at  1.  IdT.;  11.  275 
CBooehoe,  iiorm  of;  i.  xcrii. 
CEaotam.  myth  of;  on  an  Btroacan  on,  iL  492 
OU-dealera  prater,  ona  Taae,  it  502 
Olp^form of,  L xoriL 
Ombrone,  iL806 

Opus  inoertom,  in  an  Etmaoan  tomb^  iL  118 
Orbitsllo,  iL  268;  lagoon,  268:    polygonal 

walls,  264;  tombs,  265;  origin  or  name,  266; 

inns,  267 
Orde,  probably  the  ancient  name  of  Norehia, 

Orestes,  on  Etmsean  nma,  iL  97, 180, 406 ;  on 

a  saroopbaffna.  494 
Oriental  anaiogica  of  Etmaoan  monument^  L 

xL:  iL89 
Oriollflntdesoribed  OMtel  d'AssoL  L  388;  and 

Nordiia,  259;  his  eiplanatiimor  the  lyphon 

temb  at  OoriMtOk  805 
Oriii6lo,L278 
Orlando,  his  esTe  at  Satri,  L  102 ;  figure  at 

Pifil^ano»475 
Omano,  1.  501 

Orpheos  and  Eoryiloe^  tomb  0^  iL888 
Oraini,  legend  of  the,  L  475 
Obul  the  ancient  Horta,  L  168 ;  peculiar  site, 

164:  ima,  164;  ezcatations,  165;  painted 

wBnb  destroyed,  167 
Oktuto,  not  the  site  of  Vo]slnii,L508;  roads 

to,  511,  524,  526;  site,  526;  andent  name 

unknown,  526 ;  not  the  TJrbiTentns  of  Prooo- 

piuB.  527  ;  tombs,  528 ;  Duomo^  529 
Osoan  language,  Lxlir 
Oioi,the,  LxxY 
Osoum,L82 

Osinins,  king  of  Cluaium,  iL  828 
0ms,  U.  261 
Ostrloh-eggs  in  Etruscan  tomba,  i.  420 ;  U.  72; 

imitated  In  terra-ootta,  L  420 
Otderl,  Gount,  ooUeotion  o^  iL  859 
OwL  in  relief  in  an  Etmsoan  tomb,  ii.  480 
Ozybaphon,  llbrm  of,  L  zotI. 
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at  Ydi,  L  4f ;  at 
218;  atOanieto,«a0TBrq|ainii;  atYiild,4j09; 
at  Gnre,  iL  85--S8 ;  at  the  city  " 
near  Ma^iano^  296;  at  Chinai, 
878,  888,  884^  898;  two  by  the 
868 ;  kat  or  deatv^red,  L 167, 847, 867 ;  iL  S71, 
882:  aoenea  hi,  how  fhr  symboiieai,  L  296; 
iL  866;  partaeoloored  flguna  in,  L  50-^ 
801,880,848;  iL88,884 

PAiimiies,  Etniaoan.  hi  tomb^  L  hczvti^  SO ;  in- 
tared  m  atmoaphere,  285;  Uke  thooe  on 
Tasea,  5^801,  8fB,  848;  Uke  the  freaooea  of 
Pompeii,  806, 429;  tl»  most  ancient,  54 

Palnatrio  camea.  rennaented  in  *«— »^««  L  826. 
8S9;  iL  868,  369,  871,  878;  on  Tasea,  501, 
508,509 

Palazao  Omnnrini,  vaaea  in,  IL  851 ;  flie  Paris- 
TBse,  851,  895 ;  the  Anubas-raae,  352 

Palaaeoks  in  ^dly,  iL  122 

PaJazsone,  iL  404 

Paketrina,  eiaU  fimnd  at,  U.  516 

Palo,  the  site  of  Alsiom,  iL  69 ;  inn,  74 ;  sliote 
at,  75 

Pamidiylia,  ahieUs  on  tombs  of,  L  252 

PantttlicnaSo  rases,  L  IzzzL;  iL  504 

Panchina,  iL  149, 157, 169 

Psnthers  in  Etruscan  tomba.  L  285,  298,  801, 
827,88^333,848;  grasped  by  Diana,  iL  117 

PaoloKsl,  Oiardino,  the  AcrapoUa  of  Gluslnm, 
iL882;  Museo, aw Muaeo Paolonl 

Paris,  rtaisting  his  brother^  on  Etruaoan  una, 
iITm,  178,  848,  498 

PaaquineUi,  Slgnor,  diaeoverer  of  an  Etruscan 
d^,  probably  Tetadoaia,  iL  292, 295 

PaBnge4ombe,  iL  46,  62,  72, 186,  450 

PaBBlgnano,iL457 

Patera,  Ibnn  of;  L  zerifi. ;  for  libatioDa,  L  444 

Paterae  of  bronea,  with  handles  in  tlie  fionn  of 
flemales,  iL  519 

Patxjgnone,  IL  294 

Patrodus.  on  Etruscan  moBomentB,  iL  115 

PSTement  in  tombs,  iL  50, 451 ;  Etmsoan,  L  Ix. ; 
iL  121 ;  ribbed,  121 

Pediments,  marks  of  dignity.  L  251 

Pediment,  naif  of  Nordiian,  L  252 

Pdthesa,  eofaii  with,  iL  89 

PsLASoi,  first  oonquerors  of  Etmria,  L  zxzL; 
colonised  Fiderii,  L  140:  and  Feaoenninm, 
151 ;  built  Tkrqntaiii,  872 ;  bunt  the  temfte 
atPyrgi,iL12;  built  Agylla,  21;  boflt  Afiu 
um,  69;  PlacB.  87;  Satonda,  818;  oceonfed 
Oortona,  488 ;  introduced  letters  into  Lattinn, 
L  zliii. ;  iL  54;  worshiraed  the  phsllie  Her- 
mes,  128:  maaonry  o^  1^  18,  ^  284,  285; 
pottery  of;  62;  wide  extent  of  the  raoe,  284 

Pdasgic  alphabet  and  pxiaser,  iL  58,  54,  188^ 
522;  hexameteta,  55,  522;  language,  69 

Pelaagio  towns,  aee  Cyuopean 

Pdeus  and  Thetis,  on  a  Tsse,  iL  116;  on  n 
mirror,  521;  ana  Atalanta,  wrestling,  on  a 
mirror,  520 

Pelice,  Conn  o^  L  xer. 

Penates.  Etmsosn,  L  liv.,  W. 

Pentattklon,  in  an  Etruscan tomb^  L  826;  iLSOO 

Pereta,iL806 

Peris,  tomb  ef  the,  iL  877 

Perseus  and  Andromeda,  on  Etmaom  urns,  ii. 
173 

Pbrogu,  ii.  458;  roads  to,  454;   walla,  450; 

Etes,  L  15 :  ii.  450:  Ardi  of  Augustus,  460 ; 
«o  Manlale,  461;  Museum,  462;  ooina, 
466:  dngnlar  sarerahagus,  466;  Palaooike 
Bagliooi,  487.  See  FwaxnxA, 
PxftTOiA,  antiquity  of,  iL  468;  history  o^  469; 
burnt,  475;  necropolis,  471—489;  Grotta  de* 
Yoluimi,  471 ;  other  tombs  now  open.  484 — 
487;  Tempiodi&Mamus488;  painteannia. 
484.    SffPXRuaxA. 
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Petraii,  tomb  of  tiw,  ii.  485 

Peatiiigeilaii  Table,  m«  ItinerariM 

Phara,  tomb  of  the,  iL  486 

Fhflrlai,  tomb  of  Um,  ii.  878 

Fhlale,  fbrm  o^  1.  xoviiL 

FbooBL  in  Cornea,  U.  28 

PboBnteian  origin  of  fba  Etnifoan  ehaneton, 


LzItL 
Fbrysia, 


analogy  to  Etroria  in  ito  atehabet, 


LzhL;  in  Ito  mannnMnta.  Ix^  40,  124,  383, 

280,  252 ;  ii.  37, 61, 378,  m ;  abieldiB  on  tombs 

oi;  64,  478 
Phnidiliina,  the  Etniaean  Baodhni^  i.  liiL ;  iL 

242 ;  minor  oi,  i.  Izxyi. 
Piano  d*  Organo,  tmnbn  at.  ii.  4 
Piano  di  Panna,  remarkable  tombs  at,  iL  814 
Soltano,  iL  16 
d*  Armi,  tbo  Arz  of  Yeli,  i.  7,  42; 

del  Mercatello^  L  511 

PiaasBno,  L  508 

Piedmont,  Btruacan  ioeoriptlaiis  in,  L 


PienBLiL140 
PletraPi 


i^ertusa,  L 11 

Pigmies  and  Cranes  on  a  vase,  iL  116 

Pine-eoneS)  sepakhTal  emblemi^  IL  157, 198, 
492 

Pine-ivoods  of  old  on  theeoaat  of  Italy,  L  895 ; 
iL88,  808 

Piombino,  iL  220 

Pipes,  Etruscan,  L  zlL,  288,  291, 800,  812,  889 

Piracy,  Etmsoan,  L  xoL ;  iL  14 ;  not  indulged 
inbyOnre,  28 

Pirates,  Etruscan,  L  zlTiU;  Tyrrhene,  legend 
of,  L  220 

PxBA,  iL  85 ;  port  of;  85 ;  antiquity,  86 ;  rite  of, 
87 ;  looal  remains,  80 ;  towers  oi^  89 ;  coins 
ofL  89 ;  Etruscan  relics,  89—91 

Piscina,  at  Yolterra,  IL  162 

PitigUano^  roads  to,  L  469.  471,  501 ;  site,  472 ; 
remains  of  antiquity,  478;  inn,  472,  476; 
necropolis,  473— 4 

Pit-sepukhres,  L  121 

Plaid,  resemblance  to,  L  886 

Pliny's  description  of  the  Yadlmonian  lake,  L 
168 :  of  the  tomb  of  Porsena,  iL  885 

PoggilKmsi,  tombs  near,  ii.  186 

Poooio  Qajilla,  iL  885;  ito  wall  and  ftMse^ 
892 ;  tiers  of  tombs,  398 ;  paintings  cm  the 
walls,  893 ;  circular  chamber,  393 ;  ftimitare^ 
395;  labyrinthiQe  passages,  396;  analogy  to 
the  tomb  of  Porsena,  400 

Poggio  Miobele,  L  48 

MontoUi,  painted  tomb  of,  IL  871,  405 

di  Moecona,  iL  947 

Paodanesi,  or  del  Yeeoovo,  iL  384 

Prisoa,L489 

Ben«H  painted  tomb  o^  iL  378 

di  San  a>mdio,  U.  428 

di  S.  PacdoL  iL  400 

Stonziale,  l  493 

Stroasoni,  L  475 

Tutoni,iL412 

di  Yetreta,  iL  218 

Pogna,  Castro^  iL  114 

PoUmartiom,  sappoeed  name  of  the  andent 
town  near  Bonuirao,  L  216.  226 

Polites,  on  Etruscan  urns,  iL  90, 96, 178,  848, 
486 

PoUedrara,  L  419 

Polychromy,  Etrosean,  L  bdi^  IzziL,  254,  262 

PoLTooNAi.  KAsoNST,  st  Puntono  del  Castrato, 
iL  9;  at  Pyrgi,  11 ;  materials  ot,  12 ;  at  Yol- 
terra, 160;  at  Orbetello,  264;  at  Gosa,  271; 
at  Satnmia,  309 ;  peculiarities  ot,  at  Gosa, 
272—274 ;  topt  by  horliontd.  273 ;  runs  into 
ttie  horisontal  at  gates  ana  towers,  274; 
antiquibr  of,  280;  adopted  by  the  Bomans, 
281.  288 ;  doctrine  of  constnotiTe  neceaskty 
applied  to,  282;  peculiarity  of  iv  type^  282 ; 


need  by  modem  Italians  in  paTementB,  and 
by  the  ancient  Peruvians  in  waOs.  283;  type 
proper  to  the  Pelasgi,  284;  found  in  tuioob 
bnds,284,285 
Polyphemus  with  two  eyes  on  an  Etnitetti 

urn,  U.  205 
Pomaiance,  iL  218 
Pomegranate  in  the  hands  of  tanala  ftatnes,  IL 

171,886 
PonuBrium,  in  Etruscan  dtiea,  L  IxUL ;  iL  250 
Pompeii,  an  Etruscan  town,  i.  zxri 
Pompey,  an  Etruioan  funily,  L  807 :  iL  877 
Ponto  deUa  Badia,  L  398  ;  BinnUailty  oi;  400 ; 
ito  oastle,  899,   430;  aqueduct,  400;  ocn^ 
stmction  analysed,  4Ul 
Panto  Felice,  L  159 

Fontanils,  L  202 

Ftomello,  L  17 

d'lsdla,  L  17 

.  Molle,  L  67 

.  Salaro,  L  67 

.8odoatYeii,L13, 14,40;  atYu]ci,898 

T^rrano,  L  122, 125 

Pons  SabUdos,  of  wood,  L 18, 401 
PoFuix>Nxi,  roads  to,  iL  220, 225,  288 ;  a  eolaay 
of  Yolaterrm,  143, 236;  ito  ports.  234;  castK 
235;  remains  at,  286,  238;  walls,  240;  not 
polygonal,  241 ;  tombs,  241 ;  Etruscan  name» 
242 ;  ooins,  248 
PoBSBKA,  his  campaign  against  Bome,  L  27 ;  all 
the  etento  of  it  are  legendary,  IL  829 ;  In  what 
respect  a  king,  888:  his  tomb  at  uusiam, 
L  415 ;  ii.  885 ;  ito  dimensions  greatly  eacag. 
gerated,  887 ;  analogyto  the  tomb  at  Albono^ 
to  the  Cocumella  of  Yuld,  and  the  tomb  of 
Alyattes  at  Sardis,  389;  ito  labyrinth,  390; 
analogy  to  the  Poggio  Oa^ella,  400;  name  on 
Etruscan  urns.  877,  389;  whether  Porsena 
or  Poisenna,  868 
Porto  all'Arco,  IL  146;  antiquity  of;  147 :  three 
heads,  148 ;  portcullis,  ISO;  iUustrated  by  an 
nm  in  the  Museum  of  Yolterra,  176 
Portcullis,  antiquity  o^  IL  150 
Porticoes  to  Etruscan  houses,  L  hdL ;  255,  418 ; 
to  tombs.  130,  181,  157,  £49,  257,  491,  493 ; 
AnMstyle,  255 
FortoferriOo,  ii.  240 
Portraito  of  the  deceased,  painted  in  tombs,  L 

222,  318 
Portraits,  in  Etruscan  sepulchral  stotoes,  iL 

343  ;  in  canopi,  856 
PoBTs  of  Btmria :  Grarisee,  L  887  ;  Pyrgi,  IL 
12, 16;  Pise,  85 ;  Luna,  79;  Populonia,  148, 
284;  Yada,  211 :  Tdamone,  258,  260,  298 
Portus  Heronlis,  ii.  277 
Pozzuoli,  iL  121 

PriamTdeath  of,  on  an  Etruscan  um,  IL  406 
Prima  Porta,  L  82 

Prizes  in  poblio  games,  L  Izzzl.,  Izzzil.;  U.  879 

Pbocbbioits,  AmeraL  onsepnldural  monuments, 

L  249,  258,  309 ;  mustrated  by  history,  311 ; 

AmeraL  on  horseback,  198 ;  In  cars,  196 ; 

pahited  on  a  Tase,  197 ;  on  foot,  197 ;  Judicial, 

on  Etruscan  urns,  187 ;  triimiphal,  188 ; 

eaptires,  467 ;  of  priests,  348 

Procoous,  forms  ot,  L  xcrii. 

Prooopius,  his  description  of  Urbiventus 

neously  appUed  to  Orrieto,  L  527 
Prometheus  and  the  Tulture,  on  a  Tase,  IL  510 
Promis,  on  Luna,  IL  79,  81 
Proserpine,  rape  of;  on  urns,  IL  172 ;  on  vasee, 

509 
Prow,  on cofais,  L  3S9;  IL  205.  260,  424 
Ptolemy,  incorrectness  of;  il.  216 
Pugilisti,  noeiTed   by  Bome  flram  Etroria, 

L95 
Pnglia,  Taaes  of,  L  Izxziil. 
PumpunLtomb  of  the,  at  Perugia,  11. 487 
Pampas,  Etruscan  form  of  Pompaus,  L  807 
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Pmieam,  tt.  7  I 

Pantooe  dd  Caativlo^  anetent  town  and  iieero> 

pobfl  at.  IL  8—10 ;  most  beOaatramTetiia,  10 
Puntone  ad  Ponte,  tomb  at,  i.  1S7 
Poplona,  iL  f4S 
Pymnida  in  Greeoe,  L  252,  852;  iL  64:  in 

£tmria,ii.416;  iL  59,  889;  in  thetomb  of 

PoneBa,  885;  inMexioo,  L  852 
Pnai,  polygonal  ivalla  m,  ii.  11 ;  aiw  o^  12, 

13 ;  Pelaagio,  18 ;  temple  of  lUthyia,  12, 14 ; 

port  of  Cere,  12 ;  piratea  of,  14 ;  no  toirerB, 

16,272 
Pythagoraa,  oaTeoi;  at  Oortona,  iL  446 ;  ita  great 

antiqaity,  448 


QuADuoA,  of  VeiL  L  57 ;  intrlumpha,  iatrodooed 

from  Etmrla,  iL  188 
Qoay,  andent,  on  bank  of  tbe  Marta,  L  898 
Qulnounis,  iL  112,  424 

R. 

Backs,  Etroaean,  L  95*  826,  880,  840;  ii.  186, 

363,  369,  379 ;  institution  of;  94 

of  trig€B,  iL  SS9,  408 

on  foot,  iL  300 

of  women,  IL  501 

Baoe-honea,  Etraaoan,  renowiied,  L  340 
Banks,  distinction  ct,  at  pnblio  games,  L  99 
Bapiulum,  i.  391 
Basena,  the  Etruseana  so  eaUed  by  themaelTes, 

Lzxxi 
BaTemia,  porobaUv  <tf  Etnuoan  origin,  i.  zxvi ; 

Etruaoan  relics  found  t^  xzxr. 
BaYlnes  in  Etmria,  L  127, 154, 250,  474 
BegisrUla,  L  396 
Bbouldii-Oalassi,  Grotta  di,  U.  46 ;  oonstmo- 

tian,  46 ;  anttqoitr,  47  ;  bronaea,  48,512 ;  gold 

and  Jewellery,   SO,  524 ;  terra-ootta  flguca, 

522 
Bellefr  on  the  earterior  of  sepnlohrea,  L  249, 

251—254,  487;  on  the  interior,  358;  iL  35, 

875 ;  on  una,  pointed,  346,  372,  «»,  484 
B^tti,  on  MaaN^  iL  218 ;  on  the  battle  of 

Telamon,  246,  259 
Bbntia,  oonneetian  of;  wiUk  Etmria,  L  xxjdii; 

Etruscan  remains  found  in,  zzzIt. 
Rhyta,  form  of,  L  xdx.;  iL  94,  351,  611 
Bignano,  L  185,  186 
Binga,  worn  by  the  anoiflnta,  L  444 ;  why  on  the 

fourth   finger,   445;  of  Iran,  445;  Inxury 

in,  445 
Bio  Magglare,  1. 122 
BoADS,  cut  in  the  rock,  L 13, 17, 85, 115, 117, 121, 

155.  156,  259,  263,   267,  824,  473,  484,  496; 

ii.  29 ;  with  inscriptions,  1. 156,  359 
flanked  with  Etruaoan  tombs,L  263,324, 

496 

ancient,  or  oauaeway,  L  303 

paved,  origin  o^  L  lU. 

~~~^^~  Greek,  L  484 

Boman,  L  7, 13,  77,  105,  135,  l56,  204, 

478,  511 ;  iL  124,  312 
Boooa,  Romana,  L  274 
Books,  Uke  Cydopean  waUa,  L  226 
Roeking-atone,  L  226 
Bode,  twisted,  in  funeral  ppnwwaJnna,  L  258, 

310, 312 
Boira.  size  of,  L 19;  rebuilt,  wiUi  the  ruins  of 

Veil.  21 ;  distant  view  of,  80, 191 ;  domination 

of,  in  Etruria,  ii.  223 ;  road  to^  from  Gtrita 

Veochia,A 
< Museo  Gregoriano,  ii.491 ;  Muaeo  GSun- 

pana,  528 ;  private  eoUeotlons,  535 
Roma  quadnta,  iL  125 
Roman  nousc,  resemblanoe  of  an  Etnuoan  tomb 

to,iL483 


Ronelglione,  an  Etmaean  alte,  L  85 ;  inne^  86 

Roasnlum,  a  ioobtfU  name,  L  84 

Ruggieri  of  Viterbo,  L  212,  215, 229 

Ruins,  Roman,  on  Etruaoan  dtea,  L  215»  892, 

402,  510 
Ru8xij.a,  aite  o^  iL  947;  waUa  oC  248;  not 

polynaal,  240;  kieal  remains^  252;  aoUtary 

sepuSehre.  254 
RoBpi,  on  the  tombs  of  TanndBii,  L  297, 298; 

on  the  Porta  all'Areo,  iL  147 


8. 

8ABAn,L273 

Sabatina  llribua,  L  278 

Sabatinua.  Lmhb,  L  84,  278 

8abinee,iL51 

Baerifloe,rdiefofa,L511;  iL526;  paiatiagof 

a,  L  842,  519 
Baoriftcw  on  Etruaoan  uma,  iL  189 
Saleto,  L  119 
Salil,  their  ritea,  L81;  daaeeaof,  295;  iL8«5; 

geinofthe,l(>iB,865 
Saline,  Le^  L  889 
BaUngotpe,  11. 186 
8alpinum,  L  504.  527 
Balt-worka,  anew,  atthenoalhofthsTiber, 

L  25,  26,  878 

at  B.  dementino,  L  890 

S.  Andrea  k  MorgiaiKH  iL  113 
8anOMelaw>,iL114 

de  Bagni,  IL  826 

8an  dsnieatiiM)^  L  889 

8au  Oomelio,  andent  dty  at,  iL  428 ;  probaUy 

Etrasoaa,  429 ;  and  the  site  of  the  origiBal 

Arretium,  480 ;  or  of  the  edkmy  of  Fldena,  431 
flangallo,  his  dt^d'mm^  L  U6 
San  Giovanni  di  Bieda,  L  272 
8.  Ippdito»  L  244 
San  Lorenzo,  Grottedi,  L502 

Nuovo,  L  502 

Veochio,  L  502 

Ban  Manno,  Tdnpto  dl,  iL  488 ;  not  a  temple, 

but  a  tomb,  488 ;  an  Etruaoan  inaeriptfam  oa 

the  vault,  489 
San  SCartino  alia  Palma,  iL  114 
Sanl[ar(ino,alteofOq»ena,L  183 
8.  Create,  an  Etruaoan  dta,  L  179 ;  inobahty 

Feronia,  180 
San  Silveauo,  andent  olty  at,  L  160 ;  eonvcDBtot, 

on  Soracte,  179 
St.  Augustine,  legend  o^  L  891 
Bta.  Maria  di  FaUerl,  see  Faixbki 
Santa  Marinrila,  bay  of;  IL  7 ;  remaina  found 

at,  7;  faridgea,  7 
Santa  Severe,  dte  of  Pyrgi,  IL  11 
8.  Stefonob  Orotte  di,  L  212 
Bandala,  strusoan,  L  Izz. 
Sasoophaoi,  Etruaoan,  hewn  in  the  rook,  L 124 ; 

iL  811 ;  curious  one  in  the  BritMi  Mnaeum,  L 

22i  227;  at  Mudgnanq,  436,  4)9;  atTtaaoa^ 

nella,  444;  that  of  the  NfoUdee,  448 ;  at  Oereb 

iL  39;  of  terra  ootta,  529:  like  temples,  L 

222.  227;  iL  39;  in  the  fonn  of  a  drenlar 

lOnio  temple,  527 :  in  the  fonn  of  oouohea, 

L  445 ;  made  to  oraer,  450 ;  market  value  of, 

460 
Sardinia,  probably  a  poaseaaion  of  the  Etzuaeana, 

L  zzzv. ;  not  vidble  from  Pdpuloaia,  IL  388 ; 

Sepolture  de*  Giganti,  254 
Saiamates,  iL  468 
Saktsako,  supposed  dte  of  Oaman,  ii.  831, 407 ; 

roads  to,  404, 410 :  inn,  405 :  edleotlon  of  Oav. 

BargaglL405;ofDr.Boradli,407;  of  Signor 

LunghinL407 ;  tomba ot  409 
Saturn,  an  Etruscan  god,  L  UiL 
Satcmnxa,  roads  to,  U.  805,  807,  823;  modem 

village,  808;  guide,  308;  the/orftoHo,  808, 

318;  andent  polygonal  walla  o^  809;  Bagno 
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Smoo^  810 ;  local  nnuiBB,  SIO ;  nroo^Mfl  in 
the  rook,  811 ;  HMropolis*  813,  814 ;  FdMglo 
utiqaity  o<;  S18;  and  of  the  ynS\B,  319 

Satyrs  in  bronze,  1L448 

SaTorelli,  Maroheae,  proprietor  of  ttte  amplilU 
theatre  at  Satri,L  100 

Saxa  Rnhnu  L  48 

SeanBaiio,  ii.  806 

Soarabni,  deacrihed  andfihawtfled.  L  touL ;  tfa- 
tingoiahed  from  the  Egypdaa,  izzUi ;  ooUec- 
tiona  oL  IL  885,  357,  850;  when  foond,  L 
IzziT.-tt. 875;  a eham ot,  53S 

Boena,  the  beat  preaerred,  in  Italy,  i.  SOS 

BeheUeraheim,  Baron,  iL  126 

Bohmltz,  Dr.  on  the  Feaemnine  eoega,  L  153 

flchool,  rrareaented  on  an  Btroaean  inrn,  iL  191 

Scipio  Afnmnna,  the  flnt  who  ahaTed  daily,  i. 
344 

SeroftouH  i.  80,  83 

ScnlptartL  Etroaean,  L  Izvifc— IzxiL ;  eoloored,  L 
lxziL,?«6;iL89,887 

Seylla,  the  Etmaoan,  L  487 ;  IL  96,  183,  845, 
484;  the  Greek,  497 

SoyphuB,  form  of  the,  L  xcviiL 

BmFhaneB  on  Btrniioan  mnnniwta,  L  330, 339; 
IL  37, 184,  845 

SebaateindUda,  IL  131 

See,  Etmaean  ftnr  "  danghter,**  L  zUt. 

Seianiu,  L  507,  509 

Sdira  la  Hoooa,  U.  76 

Sel^  di  Yetleta,  U.  226 

Semeria,  Padre,  i.  238 

Septem  Pa«i,  L  25,  36 

Sbpdltubs.  modes  of,  L  38;  Etnuoan  —  not 
within  ctty-walia,  131;  exoeptkna,  886;  il. 
441 

Boman,  L  121, 885 

Greek,  121, 885 

Serehk^  iL87 

Sergaroi,  Grotta,  iL  449 ;  famitore  of;  453 

Sermoneta,  Doeheas  oL— her  ezoaTationa,  IL  7, 
8,  16,  71—78,  76 

SntPsnTB  on  Etmaoan  nuxnunents,  L  221,  311 ; 
their  sacred  ohaiaoter  among  other  ancient  na- 
tiona,  221;  round lieadaofForlea,  810;  orroond 
arms,  311 ;  bestridden  by  boys,  823 ;  borne 
by  demons,  368 ;  represent  Genii,  L  221 ;  iL 
67;  symbols  of  Tolcanio  powers,  183;  of 
bronze,  163 ;  of  terra  ootta,  created,  on  the 
waDa  of  a  tomb,  479 

Serpent-charmers,  L  826 

Senrina  ToUins,  e^iger  ot,  L  18;  walls  of;  ii.  59; 
trimnphs  over  the  Etroaeana,  L  36 

Sethlans,  Etroacan  name  of  Vulcan,  L  Hi. ;  ii. 
530 

Bette  Yene,  L  88 

Seven,  a  sacred  number  with  the  Etroaeana,  iL 
359 

Seren  before  Thebea,  on  an  un.  iL  486 

Sewerage  of  Etmsoan  dUea,  L  ux. 

SawKBS,  L  40;  out  in  cIUBb,  87, 113,  118,  136, 
196,  215,  268,  453,  529 ;  ii.  29;  formed  in  dty 
walla.  121,  151;  in  Cydopean  dtiea,  121,  276 

Sex,  ffiatinguiahed  by  oolour,  in  Etruscan 
pahitings,  L  288,  290 ;  iL  36,  382 

Shafts,  means  of  entnmoe  to  tomba,  L  123,  210, 
212,  237,  302,  861,  490:  iL  45,  882;  in  the 
floor  of  ioBOM,  iL  37,  73 

Shepherda,  Boman,  L  23,  116;  iL  19;  make 
good  guidea,  L  146 

Sbikld,  Etruscan— singular  one  found  at  Bo- 
marxo.  L  224 ;  ii.  513 ;  torm  of  Etniaoan,  L 
252 ;  ii.  512 ;  borrowed  by  theBomana,  L  iTiiL, 
252 ;  decoration  of  sepukhral  monumwits, 
252;  ii.  64;  embbusoned,  L  258;  iL  65;  in 
tomba,  L  870,  417 ;  iL  85,  36»  45.  49;  in  the 
pediment  of  a  tomb,  477 ;  aa  in  Phrrgia, 
478 ;  at  a  banquet,  86 ;  very  large,  534 ;  in 
Greek  tambe»  64;    on  dty-walla,  L  252; 


U.  65;  an  tnathema,  64;  cu  Paaathsnale 

YBses,  65 
Sidly,  tomba  of,  L  89;  pita  oC;  Ul ;  IL  61 ; 

Tasea  of,  L  435,  488 
Sieuli,  Uie,  L  xzzi. 
Siege  of  a  dty,  repreoanted  on  Etroacan  una, 

iL  176,  855 
Siena,  of  Boman  antiquity,  IL  135;  inna,  186 ; 

tomba  in  the  nd^bourhood,  18^—140 
Silenua,  raae  o^  in  the  Mnseo  Qregorlano^  IL 

498 
Silex,  quarriea  o^  L  300^  467 
SQex,  application  of  the  term,  L  467 ;  IL  84. 
801,  oom^iilta,  L  131 
Silioemium,  L  394 
SUvanua,  an  Etruacan god, L  ttr.;  grofe  oi;  IL 

18,56 
SQTer  vessels  in  tomba,  IL  50,  535 ;  with  in- 

aeriptioDa,  51 ;  now  in  the  Gregorian  Mup 

aeum,  535 
Simpulnm,  ii.  866 
Sbena,  17137,  434;  Ii.  96;  painted  in  atomb, 

383;  in  bronze,  448 
Slaenna,  ii.  411 

Slstrum  found  at  OrbetdkL  il.  265 
Skdetona,  crnmbBnf,  L  H.  854;  IL  61 
Slaves  in  Etruria,  1.  xlvitl :  inaurreetion  of, 

L  506,  518;  burial  oil  124;  in  flmeral  pro- 

oesdons,  ii.  194,  195 
Smalt  in  Etmsoan  tombs,  iL  59^  63,  78,  76 
Solar  disk,  in  the  pediment  of  a  (omh^  iL  478 
Solon,  tomb  of,  iL  87 
Solonium,  opiniona  on,  L  504 ;  iL  800,  373 
SommaTilla.  vases  of,  1.  188 
SoxACTX,  lixe  Gibraltar,  L  177 ;  view  hem  it. 

179;  geological  stzuotnre,  178, 182;  quarriea 

l^  the  Bcmiana,   180;  temple  of  ApoUo  on, 

179 ;  wdyeiL  187  ;  oave  with  foul  v^wur,  187. 
Sorano,  dte  of,  L  477 ;  inn,  476;  remains,  478 ; 
Soriano^  L  159 
SoTAXA,  necropolis  of,  disooTeredbr  Mr.  Ainsley, 

L482;  great  variety  of  tomba,  483, 495  ;deo^ 

of  the  dW,  484 ;  local  remains,  486 ;  La  Fon- 

tana,  486;  Poggio  Prisca,  489;  Grotta  Pola, 

491 ;  Poggio  Stanidale,  493 ;  roads  to,  484, 497.; 

mouldings,  498 ;  Etruacan  inaeriptknia,  499. 
Soioa,  symbolised  by  birds,  L  127 :  represented 

S  warriors,  285 ;  paasage  oil  53,  313,  362, 
8 ;  in  diarge  of  demons,  318,  819 :  in  oara, 
820,  439 ;  ii.  90 ;  on  horseback.  L  323 :  IL  193, 
493;  entering  the  gate  of  hdl,  358;  tor- 
mented, L  348;  ooetnme  of;  iL  194;  fed  by  the 
ancients,  L  Ixxxlv. 

Sow  of  Crommyon,  i.  337 

Soad,  Gapttano,  hia  oolkction,  iL  858 

Speda,  Gulf  of;  ii.  79 

Sphinx,  Etruacan,  L  51 ;  painted  on  an  oetrich 
egg,  420  ;  in  stone,  ii.  346,  895 ;  in  bronze, 
with  a  tntulus,  465;  on  the  exterior  of  a 
tomb,  L  257 

Spoon  of  bone,  L  494 

Spina,  a  Pdasglc  dQr,  L  xxvl. 

Spurina,  in  an  Etruaoan  inacrlptton,  iL  425,  526 

Stadcdberg,  Baron,  diaoovered  a  tomb  at  Oor- 
neto,L329 

Stamnoa,  finrm  oL  L  xev. 

Statowia,  placed  at  Fameae,  i.  468,  467 ;  at 
Caatro,  467:  perhaps  Pitigliano^  473;  dte 
not  determined,  but  near  Tarquinii.  467 ; 
quaniea  of;  467  ;  Lake  of;  467, 469;  wme  of, 

8tatua,iL75 

Statuxs,  Etroacan,  in  terra-eotta,  L  bdx. ;  iL 
580;  in  stone^  L  lixi. ;  of  fiemalea,  422 ;  IL 
114,  202.  496;  dtting,  336.  474;  of  Furiea, 
474;  of  Jupiter  in  wood,  238;  in  bronze,  L 
Ixix. ;  of  a  bov,  supposed  to  be  Tagea,  it 
515;  Bomai^  of  MelaMer,  7;  Umbnan,  of 
a  warrior  from  Todi,  515 ;  kissing  of;  149 
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8t0Db,  on  tbe  nlitton  of  Bh»tia  to  Etniria,  L 

XlT. 

StlAdelCuMiliiM^iLlOS 

Stone  bridges,  i.  18 

Btraodacappa,  lake  oi;  L  84 

Strigils,  iL  426 ;  of  illYer.  583 

Stoooo,  In  tombi,  L  101,  m;  IL  86, 4S 

Styria,  reUcs  firand  in,  i.  zuIt. 

Soana,  «ee  SoTuia 

SubnloL  Etraeeanfor  MMmm,  L  288 

Snnninfmn,  an  engnlfed  town,  L  190 

8noooia,iL265,  279 

Sadertnm,  1. 403,  478 

Bommaniu,  an  Etnucsn  deity»  who  hailed 
thunderbolts,  L  Ui. 

Sapentitlon  of  the  andimtw,  1. 83 

Sorrentom,  probably  of  Etraaoan  origin,LxiTfL 

Sonbia.  L  159:  at  Viterbo,  197|,  199 

8uTB^  L  86 ;  nietory  ot  90 :  ancient  proverb 
un,  86,  91 ;  key  of  Btnma,  86 ;  Btnuoui 
name,  90 ;  ally  of  Borne,  90 ;  besieged  by  the 
Etraaoana,  91,  879 ;  Porta  Foxla,  91 ;  battle 
of.  92;  amphitheatre,  94—100;  tombs  inUie 
chfk,  100—102 ;  home  of  Pilate^  108;  ezoanu 
tiona,  108 

Sworda,  Etroaoan,  L  253,  869 ;  eorred  like 
BounetaiB,  iL  478 ;  in  the  hand  of  a  flgnre  on 
a  aepolchral  am,  iL  485 

Sylla,  his  body  bant,  L  89 

Sympoeiam,  Etroaoan,  L  825, 335 ;  iL  865 

Byraooae,  aepolohrea  ol^  L  38,  263 ;  il.  157,  812 ; 
tomb  of  Archimedea,  338:  amphitheatre  of^ 
L  97;  andent rooda  of, iL  121 


T. 

Tablets  in  the  hands  of  statnas,  ii.  170 
Tablinum,  in  an  Etroaoan  tomb.  iL  488 
T^bala  Cibellaria,  a  forgerr,  L  197 
Tagea,  legend  oL  L  ly.,  373 ;  sappoaed  atatoe  ol 

1L515 
TaU^ota  of  the  Balearioa,  iL  47, 160 
Talaiia,L319 
TRnaqail,  Etroaoan  form  of;  L  301;  iL  527;  her 

powens  i.  IzL,  447 
Taormina.  theatre oC  L 98;  itsjiwiia,  208 
Tapeatry  m  a  tomb,  L  868 
Tbrchon,L872 

its  necropolis,  L  276,  323,  855 
Orotta  Qaeroiola,  L  281 

Tridtolo,  L  288 

delMorto,L298 

de'Pompcj,  L  302 

del  Oarninale,  L  814 

deUe  Bigfae,  L  324 

del  Mare,  L  328 

■  del  Barone,  L  329 

Ftaneeaoa.  L  832 

della  SoroikNera,  L  335 

delle  laorizioni,  L  388,  519 

Meroaieoda,  L  858 

compaiatiTe  antiqaity  of  these  tombs.  L  844; 
lhir8pecimensof£traaoanart,347;  loattomba, 
S48,  867  ;  Tumuli  of;  350;  Mauaoleum,  350; 
Bytea,  on  the  tomba  o^  316,  S67 ;  ezcavationa, 
355,  38S;  pottery  oL  857 ;  remainaonthe  site, 
881—385 ;  Arx,  382 ;  Ara  della Begina,  383; 
buried  arch,  383;  origin  of  the  ci^,  372; 
Etraacan  name,  372,  880 ;  one  of  the  TwelTe, 
874;  ecolfriaatieal  metropolia.  846,  374;  hia- 
tory  of,  374 ;  interoouise  with  Greece,  346L 
857;  prieata  of;  armed,  with  torches  and 
aerpenta,  311, 378;  city  destroyed,  880,  See 
OoBMsro 
Tarquinius  Priscas,  his  conquest  of  Etraria 
legendary,  L  376 ;  introduced  the  Etruscan 
insignia  mto  Borne,  877 ;  and  the  Etroaoan 
gamea,95 


Tarquinfas    Saperima,   expelled  firon  Bane, 

took  refbge  in  OoBre,  iL  24, 42 
TBrquina,tombofthe,iL41;  Etmacan  fbRos  of 

the  name,  41,  44, 102 
TBrquitia,liunilyQ^L10;  iL42 
Tarnoo,  L  iTiiL 
Tvtaglia,  tomboC;  L  848 
TkLAMON,  battle  of,  iL  246,  259^  440,  coins  of, 

260;  was  tike  port  of  the  newly  fbund  ci^ 

near  Magliano,  298 
TdamoDaocio,  iL  258 
Telamone,  iL  257 ;  ita port,  258, 260;  antiqiaity, 

259.    S^  Tklamoh 
Templea,  Etruaoan,  L  1x1.,  UL 
Temple-iike  aaroophagi,  L  222 ;  iL  89 
Templea,onhelc^tB,  L520;  and  on  Aroes,  520 : 

rabtkn  to  tomba.  iL  489 
Termeasna  in  Pampnylia,  iL  121 
Teini,iL122 

Tarra-cotta,  Etruaoan  woika  in,  L  brrUL 
Terra  Moaaa,  waDa  at,  iL  4SS 
Terroai,  GaTa]iere,ooUectiaa  o^  IL  402 
Teaaenano^  L  462 
Tsutenes,  iL  87 
Thahia,  the  Etruscan  Jun&  L!1L ;  on  mimrik 

iL521 
Ttaamyras  oontfinding  with  the  Moaes,  IL  504 
Theatres,  antiquity  <3;  in  Italy,  L  95 ;  of  FalleiL 

138;  of  FerentOk  205 ;  of  Reaole,  iL  126 
Theban  Brothers,  on  Etroaoan  uma,  IL  177, 

406;  most  common  on  those  of  terra-ootu^ 

346 ;  on  a  sarcophagus,  494 
Thebes,  theSeven  berare^ on Etnuean  una,  iL 

176 
nieodorfo  sanctioned  grave-^wiling,  L  Ixzzr., 

356 

Tliephri,  Etruscan  iinnn  of  Tlbria,  IL  481 

There,  iBleof;iL  122;  tomba  oL  811 

11ieBan,theEtrasoanAuranLLliiL;  onmiiron. 
iL520  »  -» 

Theaeua,  on  Etraacan  numumentB,  IL  115 :  on 

Taaes,  501,  503,  504,  506 
ThetiSionaaeaJuirae,  on  an  urn,  iL  485 ;  caBed 

Thethia  on  a  mirror,  520 
ThoU  in  Etraria,  iL  125, 160, 161 ;  in  Amerioa, 

Thrasymeneb  lishe  o^  iL  455;  battle  o^  455; 
burnt  up,  457 

Tkunder-bolta,  deTen  aerta  o^  L  liL 

calendar,  L  zaodz. 

goda,Lm. 

Tiber,  yaleof  the,  L 171, 214 ;  probably  an  Etrw- 
can  name,  iL  48L 

Tibioina,  L  338 

Ti]ea,with  aepuldiral  insoriptiona,  iL  347 

Tinia,  the  Etruacan  Zeua.  L  L ;  represented  co 
mirrors,  iL  520,  521 ;  the  name  of  a  Cunily, 
and  of  a  riyer,  481 

Tirrna,  gaUeiy  of,  L  352;  iL  47 

Tisiphone,  L  811,  321 

Todi,  L  530;  iL  122:  atatoe  from,  515 

Toga,  origin  of  the,  LzliL;recdyed  bytbeBo- 
mana  from  the  Etruaoana^  xliL ;  iL  s59 

Tombs,  Etraacan,  subterranean,  L  Ix.,  Ixv.r 
rifled  in  paat  agee,  L  Ixxxiy.,  49, 236, 356 :  IL 
398 ;  analogy  to  houaea,  L  bnri.,  50, 157, 283, 
262,493;  11.32,393,472,483;  to hutBLLlzTL; 
iL  61 ;  to  templea,  L  247,  255,  315,  482, 
491;  a40;  to  ftmeral  pyrea,  L  271:  iL61; 
like  cromlechs,  at  Sta.  MarineUa.  iL  8 ;  at 
Saturnla.  816;  atOortona,  449;  like  guard- 
houaea,  8;  elliptical,  L  237;  iL  38;  dreular, 
157.  158,  159,  393;  Taulted  with  a  perfiMt 
aron,  376,  441,  488;  with  trench  and  ram- 
part,  L  271,  417 ;  within  d^-waUs,  885 :  iL 
441 ;  drah£)g  o< L 100;  ii.  73. 158,  451 ;  in. 
congruity  between  exterior  and  intenor,  L235, 
255;  are  banqueting-JuOla  of  the  dead,  262, 
443;  luxury  in,  347;  aaoredneaa o^  347 ;  pro. 
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ftmatlOD   of;  103,  lis,  157,  268,  816,  850, 

474,  516;  dMerIbedl»7  Arioeto,  306 
Tbmb,  Btrnacan,  imitation  of;  at  ToacaneUa,  i. 

443 ;  in  the  Gregorian  Moflemn,  iL  528 
Ttanta,   Soman,   L  Ixv^  136,  188,  847,  405, 

416;  Greek,  347 ;  IL  46;  of  Greek  inriHta,  51 
Tombok),  iL  277 

Ttnreh  on  flmeral  mommients.  li.  195 
Torautio  art  in  Etmiia,  i.  Izix.;  earUeet  mode 

of,  423 
Ttetniatiu,  Boene  of  Us  eombat  'with  the  Gaul, 

Torqaee,  i.  444 :  on  etataea,  iL  846,  633 
Torqnea  of  gohi,  L  zzziT. ;  iL  582 
Tone  Alflna,L527 

dl  BaiattL  ii.  234 

deUa  Bella  Manflia,iL  258 

di  Chfarufioia,  iL  6 

PlaTia,lL17 

.— *— di  MaoDaieae,  iL  76 

Nnora,  site  of  AlgflB,  iL  8 

di  San  Manno,  iL  458 

di  8.  Vlnoenzio,  iL  226 

della  TagUata,  iL  278 

.diTroJa,iL245 


TbacimuJ^  mn,  L'441 ;  the  Oampanari  and  their 
eoUeotk>n,  441—452;  tomb  of  the  GalcareUo, 
447;  anttqoity  of  the  aite,  452;  8.  Pietro, 
453 ;  toeal  remaine,  453  ;  neorop(diiL  455  ; 
Grotta  Begbia,  455;   ezoaTatkma, 456-458 ; 

l»tt«T»  *" 
l^mafl,  L  133-188;  iL  125;  of  Ooaa,  272; 
doable,  L  453;  rouui.  repreeented  on  an  nni, 
U.  48(h  look-out,  on  headlanda,  238,  270;  in 
tomidi,  L  418 ;  aa  preacribed  by  Yitrariaa, 
134;  iL272 
Towna,  Etmaoan,  nameleflB,  L  215, 276;  iL  229, 

266,  828.    ^eeCinia 
Towna,  engulfed  by  liJcea.  L 190, 278 
Tragediea,  Eiraacan,  L  Im 
Tr^anua  FcrtuB,  IL  245 

Travertine,  uaed  in  polygonal  maaonry,  iL  160, 
286 ;  ofSatomia,  810 ;  in  the  Gyekypean  walla 
of  RuaellaB,  240 ;  in  the  horizontal  maaonry 
of  ChioaL  882 ;  and  Pemgla,  459 
Treaaure,  traditiona  of  hidden,  L  80,  108 ;  iL  58 
Treaeurlea  of  Greeee,  IL  49, 160 
Treaty  between  Etruria  and  Carthage,  L  i™. 
Treea,  couTentlaoal  mode  of  repreaenting,  iL  868 
TMa,  glen  of  the.  L 119 
Trevlgnano,  L  274 
Trldinia,lnEtruBcantamba,iL488 
Triclinium,  the  only  anelent  painting  of,  IL  37 
'nigiB,  raoe  of;  iL  889, 408 
Tripodi,  of  bronxe,  ii.  49,  512,  515,  584 
TriptolenraB^vaae  oL  iU  581 
Triturrita,  villa,  iL  85 

Triumpha,  Etruacan,  iL  188  

. BAmnn,  deriTod  from  Etmila,  u. 

188 ;  deeoription  of;  by  Appian,  agreefaig  with 
8oeneaonEtniaeanuma,188 
Tneaalum,  taken  by  Boman  knifl^ta,  L  51/  ; 

not  identioal  with  Troflium,  517 
Troy,  ScflBan  gatea  ot  L  15  J  ^n^o^  ,^o^"» 

^vaoMn  monumeSa,  449;  Ii.,9^  U6, 177 
Trumpet,  Etraaoan,  or  Utuua,  L  812 ;  iL  880, 

518 ;  invention  of,  L  xzxiii.,  zli. 
Tollianum,  IL  125  _   ^,^ 

TdmotjTS  Veii,  L46;  •* J?taqtitaii,  828,  850, 
858;  at  Vuld,  418;  at  Ctore,  iL  18,  88,  46, 
57.  59,  60;  at  Prima  Torre,  6;  atMontaani. 
71;  a*  Volterra,  160;  at  Popukmia,  242;  at 
the  oity  diaooyered  near  Magliano,  295  ;  at 
Satomla,  815 ;  of  Poggio  Gi^ella,  at  CShiuai, 
391,  400 ;  at  OorbDna,  448,  449 ;  in  the  oeme- 
teriea  of  the  Aboriginea  of  Italy,  L  853 ;  ii. 
820 ;  in  Lydia,  L  858. 414, 415 ;  U.  61 ;  thought 
to  be  a  mark  of  diaanctlon,  L  418 
Tunnel,  Etruacan,  L  14, 40 


Tnnny-flahery  at  Ftopolonia,  iL  288 ;  at  Ooaa, 

270 
Turan,  the  Etmaoan  Yenofl^  L  liiL ;  on  mirrors, 

iL521 
Tnrianua,  an  Etniaeaa  artiet,  IL  76 
Tnrma,  or  Thunna,  the  Etraaoan  Hereuiy,  i. 

liiL;  onmirron,  iL  520,  521 
Toaoan  order  of  architeetnre,  LlzL;  illustrated 

by  monumentB,  L  255 ;  ii.  61, 159 
Tuaoanla,  «e0  TOecAHXLLA. 
Tuacanica aigna,  L  bdz.;  U.  104 
TntnL  or  Ttatna,  aa  Etraaoan  name  pteaerred 

inahill,iL4l2 
Tutulua,  worn  by  prieata,  L  841 ;  bj  a  dwarf, 

1L880;  b7aaphJbix,465;  byadBit7,465 
TwsLTX  Gnxn  of  the  Etruaean  Ganfederatkm— 

Veii,  L  24,  41 ;  Fftlerii.  141,  148:  Taiqutaiii, 

872,  874;  Yolalnii,  504;  Geare,  U.  28;  Ytd- 

tema,  148:  Bnadln,  255;  Yetukmia,  299; 

auainm,  827 ;  Arretiam,  418 ;  Cortona,  440 ; 

Peraala,468 

on  Etraaoan  monumenta,  L  219,  808 ; 
18^;  in bronna,  534 
tomb  of  me,  $u  TABomanx— Gxotta 

Trielido 
Tyrol,  Etraaoan  relioa  in  the^  L  xxziv. 
Tyrrhena  BlgUla,  L  Idx. 
I^rrrheni,  Etniaoaaa  ao  called  br  the  Greeka,  L 

xsd.;  often  oonfoonded  with  the  Pe]aagi» 

Tyrtheana,  legend  oi;  L  zzzilL,  872 


TJS; 


u. 

ULTaaia  and  the  Sirena,  on  Etraaoan  una,  IL 
96,  178 ;  with  Gtrce,  179,  402 :  daying  the 
Butora,  408;  Etraaoan  legend  o^  488 

UmbrellaB,  antiquity  of ,  IL  878 ;  la  a  tomb  at 
Chiuai,878 

Umbri.  the  earliest  inhaUtaatB  of  Etruria.  L 
zzzL ;  ii.  818 ;  built  Gamara  or  duaium,  828 ; 
Oortona,  488;  and PerusIa,  468 

Umlnrla,  on  an  Etruacan  urn,  IL  874 

Umbrian  inaoription  on  a  atatue,  ii.  515 ;  bilin- 
gual, with  Latin,  494 

UmbKS  iL  257 

Umrana,  fkmily  oL  ii.  374 

Unhealulnefla  of  the  Etruacan  ooaat,  i.  390 ;  iL 
222,  247,  258,  266 

Urioates.  Etraacan  flamily  name,  i.  222, 242. 

TlBKa,  with  headphandlee,  L  57 :  ii.  492 ;  in  the 
licMrm  of  atatue^  IL  886, 887, 896;  in  the  fbrm  of 
Ganopi,  856 ;  iantaatio.  with  flgorea  of  women 
anduagona,  856;  in  tne  form  of  a  banqueting- 
oouch,  855 ;  like  houaea,  890 :  like  templea, 
i.  457 ;  U. 98,  406,  475,  526;  like hutL  L  89; 
11.  494;  numeioaa,  In  one  tomb,  158.  159; 
painted  and  gilt,  159, 171, 842,  846.  872, 408, 
406,  484;  of  terra-ootta,  L450;  U.  492;  of 
bronae,  588 ;  crowned  with  ohapleta,  L  866 ; 
value  of;  aa  reoorda,  iL  168 ;  bearing  Greek 
mytha,  96, 171,  848, 498 

nail,  Etraaoan  name  of  Phcebna,  L  liiL ;  11. 620 

Uatrins,  i.  418 ;  diiltared  from  ^Mfa,  419 


Y. 

YlBA  YOLATBUULKA,  IL  211 

Yadimonian  Lake,  battlea  of;  L  167,  170.  380; 
Fliny'a  deacoription  of  ita  floating  ialanda, 
168;  erroneoualy  placed  near  Ylterbo,  202 

Yado  di  TToaao,  L  517 

Yakntano,  L  468 

Yaleriua  Antiaa,  hia  legend  of  the  Thraaymene, 
iL457 


Yaleij,  Slgnor,  L  452 
Yandaliam  in  Italy,  L  77,  410 


a 
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Yams  deieripckm  of  the  tonb  of  Lan  POTKBA, 

fl.  885 
YAns  of  Etnria.  MrUeat  an  not  painted,  i. 

lizviU. ;  of  Yell,  56;  of  Cisra,  iL  62 ;  of  Glu. 

afaim,  croimed  with  ooeka»  101,  847 :  how 

Painted,  filaari  Had  aodotdinc  to  alflee, 


LlzxviiL;  «« Egyptian," Izxix.; 
hM. ;  "  Qreek,^lxxxU. ;  "  Dorie,"  habL ; 
"Attic,"  Izzx..  IxxxTiii.:  of  the  Deeadcnoe, 
Izzziii. ;  daaiUled  aooording  to  Ibrm  and  uae, 
zdy.:  iL  497;  why  placed  in  tomba,  i. 
iTTTlH ;  Panathenaic,  L  Izzzi:  ii.  504:  with 
Greek  inao^tiona,  L  ixxxriil,  4M;  iL  115, 
499;  with  Etrnacan  Inacrlptioiia,  i.  bccdx. 
zc:  inaeribed  with  alphabeta,  225;  IL  58; 
with  an  unknown  tangae,  L  IzzzrL ;  iL  508 ; 
antiquity  of;  L  WtHt,^  435;  of  YelL  iixthe 
date  of  the  art,  56;  home-made  or  imported, 
Izzzri. ;  ocanmeroe  in,  IzzzyL;  with  eyee, 
425.434;  iL  509 ;  opiniona on, i.  488 ;  adonwd 
with  wreath^  866:  Ung  oi;  iL  99. 115,  850 ; 
reatoration  oLL 484 ;  maided  bythe  anmentB, 
528;  iL  506t  507  ;  value  of,  L  Imr. ;  biumt. 
Izzziy. ;  red,  of  Arretinm,  U.  422 ;  Iheloryoi 
Boman,411;  of  Bahlna,  like  thoee  of  Etmiia, 
L  188 ;  Morrlilne,  Ixzxr. 

Ydanttnea,  thdr  akill  aa  pottora,  L  16»  57. 

Ysn,Bitoo^L2;  waUfl,5,7,15;  gatee,  5,  7, 11, 
14, 17 ;  of  braaa,  Ixx. ;  An,  7, 84,  87,  42 ;  eonir 
eulna  of  OamiUna,  10^  87 ;  temnieof  Joao,  10; 
bridges,  14,  16,  17 :  extent^  the  dty,  19 ; 
Offer,  24;  history,  24;  aiege,  9,  81;  idnga, 
80,  46,  174;  wine,  25;  tombs.  12.  8^5; 
OrottaGampana,48— 61, 848;  Ooinmiwrio,  12 ; 
eaoayationa,  14,  46;  pottery,  17,  56;  IL  62, 
588;  Boman  ookmy,  L  21,  468;  Ecman  re- 
mains, 6,  7.  21 

Yejovla  or  vedini^  an  Etmaean  fhonder-wleUU 
mggod,LUL 

Yel  or  Ynl,  an  Etmaoan  Initial,  IL  144 

Yelathxi,  iL  144 

Yelimnaa,  Etroaean  ftann  of  YolamniniL  il.  473 ; 
tomb  of,  471 

Ydinia,  U.  478 

YeUetrl,  L  287 ;  11.  144 

Yelfllna,  L  508 

Ydthuma,  L  499,  519;  iL  219,  487 

Yenua,  called  Turan,  by  the  EtruaoaniL  LUiL 

Aphadtifl,  ahrine  and  hike  of;  IL  HI 

Yerentun,  i.  468 

YermigUoU,  CaTaUere,  iL  471 ;  hia  answer  to 
Sir  W.  Betiiam,  476 

Yermllion,  the  oonTentional  hue  of  rank  and 
glorifloation,  L  290,  446;  IL  86 

YcTona,    Etmaoan    macription    fonnd  at,  L 


name  In  Etmaoan, 


Yertomnna,  an  Etmaean  god,  L  lUL,  519 

Yerole,  sewers  0^  ii.  276 

Yeaentom,  L  468,  515 

Yeatibole,  tingolar,  to  a  tomb  of    wn,  iL  60 

Yeteniensia,  Maasa,  IL  219 

Yeti,  tomb  of  the,  ii.  485 

YetraUa,  L  106,  244;  inn  at,  245 ;  guide,  246 

YKTVLOifiA,  fUaely  pUused  at  Yiterbo,  L  195, 
200 ;  at  Ydkd,  405 ;  at  CaatigUon  Beraardi, 
IL  214 ;  in  the  moontains  near  Oampiglia, 
226;  at  Oampiglia  itKlf,  229;  at  Massa,  or 
in  ita  ndahboorhood,  217,  218,  291;  at  Or- 
betollo,  291 ;  most  probably  near  Magliano, 
299 ;  hlatcnry  of;  299 ;  Inaignia  of  em]dire  de- 
rived fhMn,  800 ;  nuoitime  charaeter  of,  802 ; 
estabUshed  by  monmnental  evidenoe,  803; 
.cofaia  aaorlbed  to^  802;  deetraetion  of,  nn- 
oertaln,  803 

Yetotooii,  IL  215,  225,  800 

YiA  Amerina,  L  84,  185,  146,  156,  158,  171 

Appla,  L  38,  419;  fi.  120,  288 

Aurelia,  L  897 ;  iL  6,  75,  212,  261 


Yhk  Gharia,  L  2,  7,  77,  83,  84,  85^  104—166, 
244;  IL  413 

dodia,  L  77,  272,  273,  452;  IL  312 

Flamtada.  L  43,  67,  8S»  161,  177 

Salaria,  L  68,  69 

Yflientana,  L  7,  47 

Yibenna,  L  446,  504,  511 ; 
ILS73 

YioareOo,  L  274 

Yioo,  Lago  di,  L  189 

Yieos  llatrlni,  L  105 

YignaneUo,  L  159 

Yirgin-tomba,  L  354,  856 ;  IL  45 

Yiaoonti,  on  the  hutmna  of  the  Alban  Moimt, 
iL  496 

^^aor,  Etmaean,  iL  513 

YrmBO,  TetrapoUa  OL  L  195;  aupiMised  to  be 
Fannm  YoltoxonflB.  195 ;  more  probably  Sor- 
rina,  197, 199;  andent  remama,  196 ;  inn,  199 ; 
ciceroDe,  229 ;  halfoftheNordilanpedimeBt, 
252 ;  road  team  Toarandla  to,  461 ;  nom  Yet- 
raUa, 244 

Yitorchlattc^  slngQler  privilege  of,  L  210; 
peopled  from  Norcfaia,  258 

Yltmvina,  his  definition  of  empleetonmaaoiuj, 
L  106 ;  on  the  monamenta  of  FerentDm,  209 ; 
on  towers,  134;  IL  272 

Ylttori,  hIa  work  on  FoUmartinm,  L  226 

YoLATSB&B,  one  of  the  Twelve,  L  zsvUi ;  ii.  143 ; 
waUa,  L  107  :  iL  142,  154;  at  Sta  Chian, 
151 ;  at  the  Semlnario,  11.  155 ;  gatea,  L  15; 
ii.  152 ;  Porta  all'  Areo,  146;  FOorta  di  Diana, 
153;  nma  o^  in  the  Gampo  Santo  at  Pisa,  IL 
90 ;  in  the  Ufflaj  of  florcnoe,  94 ;  in  the 
Mnacom  of  Yolterra,  169 ;  in  the  Qicgorian 
Mnaenm,  492;  their  date,  L  Izzfi;  IL  160, 
201 ;  Jewdlery,  205;  pottery,  100,  203 ;  ear- 
oophagi  in  the  Mnaeam,  197 ;  brannesu  161^ 
204 ;  warrior  in  reliei;  202 ;  podtlon  cf  the 
dty,  141 ;  history,  148 ;  c^er,  148;  Etmaoan 
name,  144 ;  maritime  eharaeter,  144 ;  de- 
fended by  Cicero^  145 ;  dne,  155 ;  neorapoUa, 
156 ;  Orotta  de*  Maraiini,  157;  tomb  of  the 
OBBdnsB,  158;  tholi,  160;  ezoavationa,  160, 
161,  162,  167;  Boman  rematna,  162;  Bodie 
de'Saradni,  165:  Saline,  212;  soensy,  164; 
Porta  k  Seld,  200.    AaYoLnnaA 

Yolnina,  tee  Yohnnnloa 

YolBd  aabjeot  to  Etmria,  L  zzv.,  404 

Yolsdan  reliefb  from  Ydletri,  L  IzvliL,  287 ; 
U.  77 

YoLBiKii,  hiafeory  oi;  L  564;  its  eaaUn,  508: 
Etmaoan  namcL  503;  ooma,  503;  one  or 
the  Twdve,  504;  two  thonaand  atatoea, 
505;  Inaaneotion  of  shivea,  506,  518; 
dto  of;  507,  506 ;  Etmaean  dty  deatmyed, 
508;  local  remainB,  509;  temple  of  Nortia, 
509;  amphitheatre,  511;  excavations,  512; 
IskB  oi,  508,  511,  514;  idands,  514,  515; 
mirade,  516;   qoantos,  208,  467,  514.     Bee 

BOLIBHA 

Ydta,  the  monater,  L  507 

YoLisBBA,  U.  141;  inn,  146;  mnaemn,  167; 

alabaatera,  146;  Balae,  152.    See  Yolatuba 
Yoltomna,  an  Etmaoan  goddess,  L  UU.,  190, 

519;  il.  219;  her  shrme,  eee  Fimii  Yol- 

rmaiM 
Yolumpa,  ii.  473 
Yolmnntoa,  or  Yolnins,  a  writer  of  Etmaean 

tragediea,  L  Ivli ;  IL  478 
Ydniuiii,  tomb  of  the,  IL  471 :  inaeriptian  on 

the  doonoat,  472 ;  sepolohrai  banqoet,  472 ; 

urns,  478 ;  painted  aoene  on  an  om,  474 ; 

temple-nn,  475 ;  deooratiattB,  477 ;  fturnitore, 

480;  the  Vdlmnaa  fiunDy,  480;  date  of  the 

tomb,  482 
Yotive  oflTeringa,  U.  109,  111.  522 
Ynloan,  called  Se^lana  by  tiie  Etmaeena,  L  Ui; 

IL  520 ;  worahiped  at  Pemda,  470 
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VuLCz,  reoantiy  zediacorerod,  i.  S97,  407; 
grand  Mdgo  and  aqueduct,  S99 ;  site  ci  the 
aty,  402 ;  no  history,  408 ;  Etnucan  charac- 
ter of  the  name.  40S;  connection  with  the 
Yolflci,  404;  iL  2S7  ;  Boman  remains,  L  402, 
405 ;  tomb  of  the  Sun  and  Moon,  408 ;  ii.  57 ; 
painted  tomb,  1.  409,  428 ;  tombs,  412 :  the 
Cocunella,  412 ;  Grotta  d'  Iside,  419 ;  painted 
yases,  424. 426;  compared  with  those  of  Tar- 

2ainii,  425;  gold  and    ieweUerr,   427;  iL 
24 ;  road  mm  Toecanella,  1.  461 ;  insaip- 
tion,  U.  527 


W. 

Waildio-womik,  L  295;  Ii.  840;  why  thej 
beat  their  breasts  and  tore  their  flesh,  i. 
]zzxiT.;ii.854 

Wallachia,  torque  found  in.  L  zzxr. 

Warziors,  flgnns  of,  iL  105, 112,  584;  reUeb  of, 
107, 180,  202,  840 

WiOTiof-tombs,  L  54, 224,  858,  869, 417  ;  iL  49 

Water-channds  in  roads,  L  85,  117,  156,  268, 
267  496 

1  in  the  amphitheatre  of  Satri,  L  99 

in  tombs,  iL  451 

Water  preserred  in  an  ancient  pot,  L  166 

Wathen,  Mr.,  on  the  arches  in  Egyptian  tombs, 
L  bdv;  on  the  origin  of  heraldry,  IL  65 

Weapons,  Etruscan,  iL 518 ;  in  tombs,  49;  dis- 
covery of,  in  a  lake,  110 

Welcker,  Profcosor,  on  Yuld,  1. 426 

Wheel  on  Etruscan  coins,  iL  439, 466 

WUdrbeasts,  sepulchral  emblems,  L  859;  iL 


101,  116;  on  the  lamp  of  Oortoiia,  448;  on 

▼ases,  498 ;  L  Izxix. 
Wilkinson,  Sir  O.,  on  Egrptisn  tombs  with 

arched  rooflk  L  Ut;  hu  description  of  a 

tomb  at  Beni  Hassan,  ii.  188 
Windows  in  tombs,  L  262,  270;  iL  82;  in  a 

shaft  opening  into  tombs,  882 
Wines  ofEtruria,  i.  25,  895. 467,  602 ;  iL  20,  82 
Winff,  solitary,  in  a  tomb,  11.  478 
Wolf  of  theOapitoL  L  Izx.;  iL  108 
Wolves  of  Soracte,  L  186, 187 
WoxKM,  treatment  of,  in  Etruria,  L  1x1. ;  equally 

with  men,  286;  learned  from  the  urns,  ii. 

170 ;  Etruscan,  maligned  by  the  Greeks,  L 

287.  298;   rouged,   298;  modesty  of,    298; 

unciiasti^  of,  xBl ;  beau^  o^  447 ;  eflBgies  <rf, 

422,  428 ;  habits,  IL  95 ;  Roaman.  95 
Wrestlers,  Etruscan,  L  889;  IL  864,  869, 879 

X. 

XAinnrs,  the  historian  of  Lydia,  1.  zzzlU. 

zxzvii 
Xerokampo,  bridge  o^  L  IzIt  ;  ii.  275 
Ximenes,  the  Marchese  Panciatlchi,  il.  806 

T. 

Yucatan,  pseudo-arches  of;  IL  47 ;  ftuwinum 
on  monuments  of^  123 

Z. 

Zacchio,  Zacoaria,  describee  ruins  called  Yetu- 
lonia,  ii.  227 


THE  END. 
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ERRATA  IN  VOL.  II. 


Page  27,  note  6,  line (^  finr  ** OnoiDa  claims,"  read  "Yet  Canina  daims." 

62,  line  15,  ibr  "  deporitary,**  read  "depodtory." 

83,  note  1,  omit  this  nota. 

90,  note,  line  4,  fat  "ma  lees  eztr&Tagant,"  read  ** was  haxdly  leet  ertiavagant" 
108,  note  4,  line  3,  for  "  Inghir.  HI.  tav.  XXI."  read  **  Inghir.  HI.  tar.  XX." 
117,  line  15,  for  "etuUkam^*  read  "c^ix,** 
125,  note  6,  line  3,  omit  "  See  the  Chapter  on  Rome." 
156,  line  8  from  the  hottom,  for  *<  daam^/lMr,'*  read  "  da/Mdfiear.** 
158,  line  18,  for  "Gedna,"  read  **GiBcina." 
165,  line  12  from  the  bottom,  for  "  pno.»  read  "  pii6." 

178,  line  2  from  the  bottom,  for  "  Syrena,"  read  "Orens." 

179,  line  15,  for  "matricide,"  read  " mariticide." 

182,  note  6,  line  2  from  the  bottom,  fbr  "  oeratlone,**  read  *<  oreatlonB.'* 

209,  line  12,  ibr  **  Dr.  EmlL  Braun,"  read  «<  Dr.  Emil  Braan." 

218,  note  3,  line  5,  for  "  Pogglo  de  Yetreta,"  read  "  Foggio  di  Yetreta." 

225,  nota  1,  transfer  this  note  to  page  224. 

246,  line  2,  for  "  Ginneario,**  read  "  Ginnoarioo.** 

253,  note  5,  line  18  in  2iid  colnmn,  tat  "  Umbrone,'*  read  "  Ombrone.** 

288,  note  2,  last  line,  for  "  1831.  p.  404,"  read  "  1881.  p.  104." 

845,  line  8  from  the  bottom,  for  "Gorgon's,**  read  '* Gorgons*.'* 

882,  line  7,  for  <*  Syrens,"  read  "  Sirens." 

391,  note  2,  line  4,  read  "It  is  compaot" 

418,  note  7,  for  the  aentenee,  "  If  this  be  the  ease,"  &o.,  read  "  But  the  diatanoe  ih»n  Clnaimn 

is  much  more  than  nine  miles." 
427,  note  8,  line  8,  for  "  ad  avrer,'*  read  "  ad  anyer." 
516,  note  7,  line  3  from  the  end,  tat  "  There  is  one  of  these  oaskets  in  the  British  Mnseom, 

bearing,"  ftc,  read  "  There  are  sereral  of  theea  oaskets  in  the  British  Mnsemn,  one 

bearing,"  &0. 
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